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WHSir  the  jonr&ej  narrated  im  the  f oDowmg  pages  waa 
mdertaken,  i%  ima  not  wiik  the  intentiim  of  pnbliahmg 
ettlier  a  book  of  Travels  or  any  other  work.  Iffy  aole 
object  ^aa  to  sketch  the  seenety  of  Siberia,  scaroely  at 
%P  known  to  Buropeans.  While  thus  employed,  I  passed 
out  of  the  Emperor  6f' Russia's  Asiatic  dominiens,  haying 
been  ptovided  with  an  especial  passport  by  command  of 
his  imperial  migesty,  Nicholas  the  Tirst,  wlueh  enabled 
me  to  cfoss  the  frontier,  as  well  as  to  re-enter  the  empire 
at  any  other  points  to  which  my  rambles  might  lead  me. 

I  haTS  bronght  back  fulfill  re|nresentations  of  the 
scenery,  without  taking  any  artistic  liberties,  preferrbg 
Katore  in  her  own  attractions  to  snatching  a  grace  within 
die  reach  of  Art. 

Mine  has  been  a  tolerably  wide  field,  extending  from 
Kokhan  on  the  west  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Baikal,  and 
as  ftr  sovth  as  the  Chinese  town  of  Tchin-si,  inclnfing 
that  hnmense  chain  Syan-shan,  neyer  before  seen  by  any 
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European,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  western  part 
of  the  Gobi,  oyer  whioh  Genghis  Khan  marched  his  wild 
hordes  toward  the  west-H9cenes  on  which  no  pencil  has  ^ 
previously  been  employed— comprising  a  distance  trayersed 
of  abont  82,000  yersts  in  carriages,  7100  in  boats,  and 
20,800  on  horseback— in  all,  69,400  yersts  (abont  89,500 
miles)  in  the  course  of  seven  years.  Neither  the  old 
Venetian  nor  the  Jesuit  priests  could  have  visited  these 
regions,  their  travels  having  been  far  to  the  south;  nor 
am  I  aware  that  they  brought  back  any  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  scenes  through  which  they  wandered. 
Even  the  recent  travellers  Hue  and  Gaby,  who  visited 
u  the  land  of  grass"  (the  plains  to  the  south  of  the  great 
Desert  of  Gobi),  did  not  penetrate  into  the  country  of  the 
Ealkas,  and  the  illustrations  to  their  works  were  evidently 
fabricated  in  Paris. 

Itine  is  a  simple  narrative  of  facts,  taken  firomjoumali 
kept  with  scrupulous  care  during  the  whole  journey,  often 
under  the  influrace  of  great  fatigue,  and  amid  the  pressure 
of  numerous  difficulties.  I  suffered  much  both  firom 
hunger  and  thirst,  have  run  many  risks,  and  on  several 
occasions  have  been  placed  in  most  critical  situations  with 
the  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  more  particularly  when  among 
the  convicts  escaped  from  the  Chinese  penal  settlements— 
desperate  characters  who  hold  the  lives  of  men  cheap.  I 
have  several  times  looked  upon  what  appeared  inevitable 
death,  and  have  had  a  fair  allowance  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  when  riding  and  sketching  on  the  brinks  of  pre* 


eifiMi  iviih  a  porpendienlar  depth  of  1500  fett  Mow 
me. 

Wi&  these  sooompeniiiientSy  I  trsTened  viveh  of  the 
hitherto  mezplored  regions  of  Central  Asia,  and  prodaeed 
660  sketehes  of  the  soenery,  ezeooted  with  the  moist 
edbra  made  hy  Winsor  and  Newton,  inralaable  to  an  artist 
employed  aader  saoh  eircmnBtsaoes.  I  haTO  need  them 
on  the  sandy  plains  of  Oentral  Asia  in  a  temperatore  of 
£0^  B^amor  (144''  Pahrenheit),  and  in  Siberia  haTO  had 
them  frosen  as  solid  as  a  mass  of  iron  when  the  tempera* 
tore  was  48^  S&mmor  of  frost,  11^  below  the  point  where 
the  merenry  became  solid,  when  I  coold  make  it  into  balls 
in  my  bnIlet4nonlds«  Some  of  my  largest  works  have 
been«  painted  with  oolors  that  hare  stood  these  serere 
tests,  and  for  depth  and  purity  of  tone  have  not  been 
smrpassed  by  those  I  have  had  fresh  from  the  maav^ 
fSietory.    With  cake  eolors  aU  my  efforts  woald  hare  been 


I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  late  Bmperor  of  Rossia, 
fnr  without  his  passport  I  should  hare  been  stopped  at 
OTory  goremment,  and  insurmountable  diftoulties  would 
hare  been  thrown  in  my  way.  This  dip  of  paper  prored 
a  talisman  whererer  presented  in  his  dominions,  and 
swept  down  every  obstacle  raised  to  bar  my  progress.  I 
hare  also  to  thank  her  imperial  highness,  the  Qrand->' 
Duchess  Helen,  for  many  acts  of  kindness  and  oonde- 
soenrion.  Nor  hare  I  forgotten  my  obligations  to  the 
Baroness  Bahden  and  Bfiss  Euler,  a  worthy  descendant 


«f  t&e  mtkematiciaii.  To  Oonnt  Nesselrode  I  ofkr'1117 
thankB  for  many  obliging  acts.  From  Mr.  Buchanan,  our 
lale  miniBler  in  Denmark,  I  reeled  mnch  aiatstenoe  in 
t^voeoring  the  enqieror's  perminion,  for  whieh  I  take  this 
onMTtuiity  of  reeordmg  my  gratttode^.  Prince  Qertchi- 
kd^  the  OoTemor-General  of  Western  Siberia,  rendered 
»e  most  eeeential  serriee  by  forwarding  my  sketching 
M4«iiale  to  &r<[istant  C!o8sa<d[  posts,  for  which  I  retmm 
my  acknowledgments.  I  will  not  attempt  to  parttcokrise 
the  mining  officers  of  the  Altai,  from  all  of  whom  I 
reoeiTed  assistance  and  attention.  My  flianks  are  equally 
doe  to  the  peasants,  from  many  of  whom  I  reeeiTed  a 
crest  of  black  bread  when  sorely  pressed  by  hnnger— 4o 
my  Oossack  companions,  who  freely  shared  my  toils  and 
dangers^ to  the  brave  Eafanncks,  who  led  me  duroagh 
difteilt  ttomiti^  t^ions,  and  siffered  both  hunger  and 
Ihifst  in  my  serrioA,  wi&  the  proq^  of  oeirtidn  captmty 
in  case  of  our  being  oyerpowered.  To  General  Moura^ 
Tief;  ^e  Gorerndf-QeBieial  of  Xastem  Siberia,  I  wish 
also  to  express  my  oordtal  aeknowled^Bents.  He  i»  one 
ef  the  most  faithful  serYants  of  his  imperial  majes^,  and 
has  done  mnchi  and  would  do  more,  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  were  he  permitted.  My  other  friends  in  Eastern 
Siberia  I  remember  with  the  kindest  fselings^  and  sin« 
«irely  hope  timt  I  h$te  tmt  been  forgotten  by  them. 
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OHAPTBB  I. 

fT.  PSTEBSBITia  TO  XKATSBIHXBUXO* 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  St.  Peteraborgy  I  made  iihe  aoqoaini- 
anoe  of  the  late  Admiral  Bickardt,  and  firom  liim  gathered  mncli 
information  aboat  Siberia,  or,  rather  the  rtmte  throng  the  eoon- 
tiy  to  KamtBchatka,  the  aoathem  r^ona  being  unknown  to  him. 
He  had  only  travelled  by  the  great  post-road  from  St  Petersburg 
toOchotakyaveiymonotononajoamey.  The  road  never  approaohea 
the  Altai,  being  nanaOy  carried  along  the  great  Siberian  plain  at 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  versts  from  this  mountain  chain. 
I  was  told  that  the  authorities  would  only  give  a  passport  to  travel 
from  one  town  to  another,  and  that  this  would  have  to  be  changed 
at  every  government  town,  causing  great  trouble,  expense,  and' 
delay.  After  due  consideration,  I  determined  to  apply  to  the 
emparor  for  especial  permission  to  travel  and  sketch,  feeling 
certain  that  if  this  were  granted  there  would  be  no  difficulties ; 
if  refused,  I  would  not  make  the  attempt.  I  wrote  a  letter, 
.  which  was  most  kindly  fadd  before  his  imperial  majesty  by  Hr. 
Buchanan,  Charg4  d' Affaires,  and  in  three  days  received  an 
answer  from  Ckrant  Nessebode,  informing  me  that  the  emperor 
had  granted  my  request,  and  that  orden  had  been  issued  to  the 
Minister  <tf  the  Interior,  and  other  authorities,  to  prepare  for  me 
an  the  necessary  papers.  Having  received  these,  I  commenced 
making  inqmries  about  the  countiy.    The  Minister  of  Finance 
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14  TABLEAUX  YIYAlfTS. 

Tezy  Idndly  pat  me  in  oommimieati<m  witli  s  miiiing-«iigiiieer 
offioer  who  had  been  engaged  in  ilie  Altai,  and  from  him  I 
oolleoted  mnch  Talnable  information  relatire  to  my  route. 

I  fonnd  the  zoad  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Teiy 
bad;  the  great  traffic  between  the  two  capitals  having  cut  it  into 
such  deep  holes  that  the  sledge  went  down  eyeiy  few  minutes 
with  a  tevrfol  shock.  This  I  eonsidefed  a  good  bteahing  in  for 
the  long  journey  before  me.  On  the  evening  ai  the  third  day  I 
reached  Moscow  in  a  great  snownrtorm,  which  rendered  my  entiy 
into  the  ancient  city  anything  but  pleasant.  I  was  provided  with 
letters  to  several  Buniaa  ftmiHes,  who  did  ereEything  they  could 
to  lender  my  short  stay  agreeable.  About  a  week  after  my 
arrival;  there  was  a  great  festival  to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  MoscoW;  seven  hundred  years  ago.  Through 
the  kindness  of  some  friends  I  was  enabled  to  join  in  these 
festivities :  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  either  dinners  or 
balls;  suffice  it  to  say  they  were  on  a  grand  scale.  What 
interested  me  most  was  a  series  of  tableaux  vtvanti  ^ven  in  the 
<' Nobility's  Hall"  (Assembly  Booms)  before  his  imperial 
majesty  and  most  of  ilie  court  Some  of  these  were  highly 
interestingi  as  they  were  representations  of  life  seven  centuries 
badk.  Old  fiimiture,  armour,  and  plate,  were  brought  from  the 
Elremlin;  these  and  the  antique  dresses  gave  a  most  fiuthful 
character  to  the  pictures.  During  the  evening  a  taMeam  was 
given  representing  the  four  elements,  Air,  Sarth|  Fixe^  and 
Water,  which  w«e  represented  by  four  beautiftil  young  laJUes, 
whose  i^pearance  called  forth  immense  applause.  Without 
dnc^ping  the  curtain,  this  picture  was  changed  by  suddenly 
drawing  off  the  dresses,  which  was  done  by  some  one  beneath 
the  stage.  One  young  lady  (whether  of  earth  or  heaven  seemed 
difficult  to  determine)  was  kneeling  on  one  knee  on  a  piece  of 
rook,  and  when  the  signal  was  given,  was  jerked  from  her  plaoe 
and  turned  feet  upward  on  the  floor, — a  position  for  which  she 
was  evidently  not  prepared.  Many  of  the  spectators  began  to 
laugh,  but  this  was  very  properiy  hushed  by  his  imperial 
migesty  in  an  instant;  in  the  next,  the  lady  was  divested  of  her 
first  costume,  and  again  took  her  pkce  on  the  rock,  with  the 
additional  charm  of  a  deep  blush  spreading  over  her  foce. 

Another  vexy  interesting  event  took  phuse  during  my  stey : 
ihis  WIS  the  jubOee  given  to  Professor  Fischer.    I  had  previously 
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■nie  Ml  ao^pwaiaiioe,  a&d  b  m  iradi  iiitMBilii  ia  «gr 
joomtj.  I  iamd  aftorwaid,  on  iMehiBg  iht  Ahu,  Ai*  ke  kid 
vntten  to  Ins  frieod,  Br.  6«Uer,  noomawiidiag  me  to  liifi 
paenliar  can.  I  nmaiiied  ftt  Mooeow  Jlfteen  dajs,  most  of  whieb 
irave  itonny,  whli  heaTj  ftlk  of  mow  and  ndent  winds. 

Ab  order  fipom  ihe  miiuefeer  in  St  Petenbing  pioennd  mo  n 
poetiiiion  fiom  the  po8t<iffioe  in  Moeoow  to  tnTd  with  bo  to 
Ekaterinelrorg,  sad  cm  the  6tk  of  Haroh  we  started.  Tliete  wai 
bow  no  time  to  spore;  aixeedj  tko  roods  were  nported  body  and  1 
had  a  jonmej  <tf  1707  Tents  before  mo.  Mj  only  eompaaion  m 
the  vashock  was  a  large  deer-hoond ;  the  postillion  sat  with  the 
drirer.  It  is  pohaps,  necessary  to  say  that  a  Tashoek  is  a  k«g 
box-hho  machine,  plaeod  on  a  sledge ;  in  faot,  a  sort  of  half-grown 
omnibiis.  When  the  niads  aio  worn  into  *'  onkhahaa^*  (^'■^ 
holes),  this  cooTeyanoe  is  too  long,  for  the  hofses  dng  it  ovor  the 
ridges,  going  at  a  good  speed,  and  jerk  it  beyond  the  centre;  ihrni 
down  it  goes  with  a  tremendons  thnmp,  which  sends  the  head  of' 
ihe  nnfortonate  inmate  against  ihe  top  with  terrible  feroo.  In 
fact,  after  the  second  day's  trsTelling,  I  came  to  the  conohsion 
that  my  head  was  well  nig^  ballet-proof. 

We  passed  throogh  Vladimir  eariy  in  the  morning,  when  I  saw 
the  Oathedral  with  its  five  domes,  which  has  a  Tory  imposing 
appearance.  This  is  a  small  town,  and  bas^I  belioTe  foorteen 
ehnrebes,  with  soTeral  other  public  buildings.  From  one  pdai 
ctf  the  road  there  was  a  pretty  view  of  the  place,  with  its  ninnerons 
domes  and  towers,  which  gave  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
With  the  thermometer  standing  at  12^  R.  <tf  frost,  thb  was  not 
the  time  to  stop  sketohiog  any  town,  so  on  we  galloped  ihrou^ 
snow  and  slonn,  and  reached  Nijne-NoYgcfod  at  nine  o'elook  the 
foflowiitg  morning.  Having  a  letter  to  the  goTcmor,  Prince 
Oomosoff,  I  determined  to  stay  a  few  hours  and  deliver  it,  also  to 
flfaRril  thxous^  this  ancient  city,  held  in  melancholy  rsmemlwanoe 
as  the  one  where  Ivan  Vassilievitoh  the  Orud  committed  some 
of  his  most  baibaroos  atrooities.  Entering  the  lower  town,  I  was 
taken  to  a  sort  of  inn  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga;  but  as  my  stay 
was  to  be  short,  it  mattered  little  what  accommodation  it  afforded. 
AU  those  ttavellers  who  expect  to  find  a  Bnssian  host  veiy  attentive 
io  his  guests  will  be  disappointed.  My  postillion  led  the  way  up 
ofeaim,  and  showed  me  a  whole  flat  of  pens  or  private  boKcs  in  a 
filthy  condition,  and  with  veiy  little  fumitaie :  these  were  formed 
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bj  diTi&g  hatgp  rooma  with  inoli  and  %  half  boaids;  Myluggaga 
waa  brOiDght  up  Btain,  aa  it  could  not  be  left  with  aafety  in  the 
aledge.  After  a  waah,  mj  man  saooeeded  in  getting  (with  aorae 
diffionltj)  a  breakfast.  Haying  dispatched  this  meal,  I  got  into 
a  sledge  and  paid  my  visit  to  the  goremor,  who  reoeired  me  with 
Imnidi  kindnessi  and  insisted  on  my  dining  with  him.  I  nrged  the 
I  necessity  of  my  pushing  forward  without  delay  as  an  ezonse,  but 
this  was  oremledy  he  assuring  me  that  the  present  intense  odd 
would  prevent  the  roads  being  destroyedy  and  ihat^  as  I  was 
proceeding  to  a  colder  dime,  I  need  be  under  no  apprdiension  on 
ihat  score. 

Being  free  until  four  o'dock,  I  sallied  forth  to  stidl  ihrou^  the 
upper  town,  and  visited  some  of  the  ohuroheS|  of  which  there  are 
m  great  number;  several  are  very  ancient^  and  possess  oonsideraUe 
architectural  merit  There  is  one  that  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ydga-— a  very  curious  composition,  which  I  was  anziousMto 
transfer  to  my  sketch-book,  but  this  was  impossible.  A  litde  before 
the  dinner-hour  I  again  left  my  lodging,  got  into  ft  sledge,  and 
drove  to  the  upper  town.  The  wind  had  now  increased  to  a  gale, 
and  it  was  with  diflSiculty  the  man  made  his  horse  face  the  clouds 
of  snow.  On  reaching  my  p<xnt  of  observatiott,  I  found  a  party 
of  eight  assembled,  and,  what  was  still  more  agreeable  to  me,  the 
Princess  Ourousoff  spoke  excellent  BngHsh.  Having  spent  a  few 
pleasant  hours,  I  returned  to  my  dirty  room,  intending  to  get,  if 
posdUe,  a  good  night's  rest,  and  start  at  da^^ght  At  this  place 
ihey  provided  neither  bed,  mattress,  pillows,  nor  dieets;  a  bed- 
stead there  was  with  a  boarded  bottom,  and  on  it  I  rolled  mysdf 
up  in  my  fiir,  and  prepared  for  deep.  I  had  no  sooner  done  this 
than  I  discovered  that  I  had  ndghbors  on  one  dde  of  me,  and  bj 
their  vdces  I  found  they  were  of  different  sexes.  At  first  they 
ftppeared  to  be  in  a  very  angry  mood,  as  I  supposed  from  the  tone 
of  ihdr  voices,  which  induced  me  to  wish  them  on  the  other  dde 
of  the  Styx.  Either  I  was  dreadfdly  tired,  or  the  chatteren 
became  quiet,  fat  I  remember  no  more  until  roused  up  just  at 
daylight;  on  looking  out,  I  saw  it  was  a  clear,  odd,  and  calm 
morning,  a  good  prospect  for  our  onward  progress. 

Our  road  was  along  the  ice  nearly  dl  the  way  to  Easan,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  880  versts.  Having  reached  the  track,  the  four 
horses  were  turned  toward  the  east,  and  away  we  went  at  a  dadi- 
11^  pace.    Temporary  or  winter  stattons  are  made  on  the  banks 
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of  the  iiTer.  I  fimnd  them  wiekolied  and  dirty,  often  mere  horeU, 
into  wbieh  it  was  loethaome  to  enter.  After  leaving  NoTgorod^ 
the  flooth  bank  of  the  Volga  is  in  many  places  yeiy  abrapt,  and 
rises  150  to  200  feet  above  the  stream.  In  samroer,  when  the 
trees  are  clothed  in  their  varied  foliage,  and  reflected  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  river,  many  of  these  scenes  will  be  exceedingly 
beautifol.  Station  after  station  was  passed,  and  stiU  oar  coarse 
was  onward.  An  exhilarating  gallop  brought  as  to  one  of  these 
stations  about  two  o'clock,  where  we  were  hiformed  that  at  fifteen 
yersts'  distance  we  most  leave  the  river,  as  the  ice  was  unsafe  fo? 
several  versts  beyond  this  point.  In  rayther  less  than  an  hoar  we 
reached  the  place,  when  the  yemstchick  (driver)  drove  up  the  steep 
bank  in  an  oblique  direction.  About  thirty  or  forty  feet  below 
the  summit  the  horses  came  to  a  dead  stand,  when  our  united 
efforts  could  n^^t  get  us  out  of  the  diflSiculty.  After  lifting  and 
pi^Qg  for  nearly  an  hour  without  gaining  a  yard,  the  shades  of 
evXing  fiuit  coming  on,  I  began  to  suspect  our  only  hope  was  to 
send  to  the  next  station,  ten  versts  distant,  and  get  other  homs. 
While  the  man  was  repairing  some  broken  traces,  the  postillionr 
and  myself  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  bank  to  look  out  for 
assistance,  when  we  discovered  a  long  caravan  of  sledges  at  n 
considerable  distance,  coining  toward  us;  this  relieved  our 
anxiety,  and  just  at  dusk  they  came  up,  when  three  of  th«r 
horses  were  unyoked,  and  dragged  us  to  tiie  summit 

Presently  we  again  started  fcnward,  driving  over  a  flat  table-land 
to  another  part  of  the  river.  Having  gone  some  flve  or  six  versts, 
I  was  roused  up  by  a  great  shout  firom  the  two  men,  when  we  dis- 
Govsned  that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  bank;  almost  instantly 
the  horses  lost  all  power  over  the  machine,  and  down  we  went 
with  fearful  speed.  Suddenly  a  great  orash  occurred,  every 
square  of  glass  was  broken,  out  leaped  my  dog  much  alarmed, 
whOe  I  was  driven  with  such  force  against  the  side  of  the  carriage 
that  I  thought  my  shoulder  was  dislocated ;  the  door  was  wrenched 
open  by  the  concussion,  and  I  sprang  out  into'  the  snow,  which  I 
found  very  deep.  On  looking  round  I  could  not  see  either  of  the 
men,  but,  foroing  my  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  vashoek, 
discovered  a  pair  of  legs  sticking  out  of  the  snow:  getting  held  of 
these,  and  tugging  away  for  a  moment,  out  floundered  the  postil- 
lion.  We  now  looked  for  the  driver,  and  discovered  him  lying 
among  his  honMs  in  the  deep  drift;  we  dragged  him  out,  and  found 
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hkn  nnlrait.  Gettiog  tip  the  hones  wi»  a  more  Jaborions  work; 
however,  in  due  time  they  were  extricated,  but  the  yehiole  was  a 
wreck.  Fortunately,  we  had  a  good  stock  of  rope,  and  the  two 
men  set  about  repairing  damages.  At  last  the  convejance  was 
pronounced  strong  enough  to  take  us  to  the  station.  I  sat  down, 
when  we  were  dragged  slowly  along  in  a  most  shattered  condition, 
till  we  reached  our  destination,  where  I  was  detained  four  houn 
while  tiie  yashoolr  was  repidred.  During  the  time  I  examined 
into  the  state  of  afiairs  inside,  when,  to  my  horror,  I  discoTered 
that  my  two  mountain  barometers  were  broken,  and  oth^r  things 
damaged.  A  bad  beginning  the  fint  day  on  the  Volga  I  The 
accident  had  been  caused  by  the  driver  going  out  of  the  track| 
and,  to  avoid  l&e  stumps  of  some  trees,  had  pulled  his  horses 
diarp  anmnd  over  the  brink  of  the  bank,  which  was  hidden  bj 
deep  snow. 

After  this  aiEur  my  journey  along  the  river  was  smooth  |pd 
agreeable,  and  we  reached  Kasan  at  half  past  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  since  leaving  Novgorod.  Having 
letters  to  the  governor,  Oenend  Baratinsky,  and  his  lady,  I 
presented  them,  and  was  very  kindly  received.  I  met  several  of 
the  professors  of  the  University,  and  in  their  company  two  days 
were  most  advantageously  spent.  The  Kremlin  at  Easan  stands 
<m  high  ground  commanding  the  valley  toward  the  Volga,  and 
has  a  very  picturesque  effect  when  approached  from  the  river. 
In  1844,  nearly  one-half  of  the  town  was  burned  down,  and  even 
at  this  time  many  parts  have  a  most  desolate  and  wretched 
appearance.  Several  of  die  churches  had  been  seriously  damaged, 
and  it  was  raaUy  distressing  to  see  so  many  blackened  skeletons 
of  fine  buildings,  and  heaps  of  ruins  in  other  places. 

I  was  advised  to  delay  my  journey  as  little  as  possible,  as  a  few 
stages  fhrther  I  should  find  no  snow;  therefore  at  five  o'dook  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  I  was  again  en  rtmie,  and  soon 
met  with  symptoms  of  a  rapid  thaw.  Indeed,  so  bad  was  the 
road  that  I  was  only  able  to  toavel  three  stations  during  the  night. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  had  made  but  sixty-nine  versts 
in  fourteen  hours.  WhOe  taking  my  breakfast  it  began  to  rain, 
and  continued  for  several  hours.  The  postillion  ordered  six 
horses  to  drag  us  over  the  country.  I  soon  found  we  had  lefk 
Hie  road,  and  it  was  a  hunt  for  a  track  the  whole  time.  Snow 
was  stiH  lying  in  the  woods,^  and  wherever  this  was  found  our 
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pftoe  WM  inereafled  to  a  gallop.  Near  the  end  of  tlie  aeoo&d 
etation  I  had  another  breakdown.  Rc^ms  were  again  resorted 
%f}j  and  another  hour  was  spent  in  tying  np  the  broken  limba  of 
the  machine.  While  taking  my  tea  I  was  joined  by  a  tiaTeller, 
a  Russian  officer,  who,  after  speaking  to  the  postillion,  addrened 
me  in  Gennaif,  on  the  insecurity  of  my  sledge.  He  remained 
with  me  for  more  than  an  hour,  then  left,  promising  to  dine  with 
me  at  the  next  station,  where  he  was  going,  bat,  before  leaTing^ 
gare  some  instroctions  to  my  man. 

Again  we  had  six  horses,  which  took  ns  off  at  a  rattling  paee. 
I  began  to  fed  great  doubt  as  to  our  reaehing  Halmouish,  the 
sledge  was  so  bad ;  there,  I  felt  certain,  it  must  be  left.  Howerer, 
at  last  we  entered  the  town,  when  the  man  drore  into  a  large 
yard,  belonging  to  a  rery  good  house,  which  I  was  oertain  was 
not  the  station.  On  stepping  out  of  the  yashock,  the  Russian 
officer  and  an  old  gentleman  met  me,  who,  I  was  tdd,  was  the 
fiiiher  of  my  new  finend.  They  led  me  into  the  house,  and 
shortly  a  good  dinner  was  placed  before  the  officer  and  myself,  the 
fiunfly  haying  dined  before  his  arriyal.  I  spent  serenl  honrs 
with  these  kind  people;  my  baggage  was  taken  out  of  the  yashock 
and  packed  into  a  kebitka,  and  nowhere  at  this  place  would  thej 
allow  me  to  pay  for  anything  I  needed.  They  urged  me  to  stay 
a  day  or  two,  but  this  was  impossible }  I  remained  until  midnight^ 
when,  after  expressing  my  obligations,  I  was  once  more  gaHoping 
along  the  road,  now  hard  frozen.  Fortunately  the  weather 
remained  cold,  and  a  heayy  fiiill  of  snow,  which  continued  fiff  two 
days,  rendered  the  road  good  again,  though  it  pieyented  me 
seeing  the  country. 

I  was  now  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Oural,  and  yefy 
anxious  to  see  the  chain,  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  and 
entered  Perm  at  half  past  two  o^dock  on  the  third  morning  after 
leaying  Malmouish  without  haying  seen  a  mountmn.  From 
henoe  our  road  was  oyer  the  Oural,  and  in  twenty  hours  we  should 
cross  the  boundary  and  be  in  Asia.  We  only  remained  here  to 
change  horses,  as  the  master  at  the  station  said  it  was  doubtful  if 
we  could  reach  Ekaterineburg  in  a  sledge.  About  half  past  three 
o^dock  in  the  momiog  we  left  Perm  in  a  drenching  rain  and  as 
da4p  as  Erebus.  How  the  yemstchiok  found  his  way  was  to  me  a 
mystery;  but  he  did  so,  and  at  a  most  rapid  speed.  We  had  ftw 
hmes,  and  traydled  the  twenty-fiye  yersts  in  an  boor  and  a  half. 
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The  people  at  thia.  station  aaid  I  most  leare  the  sledge  and  go 
on  in  a  post-oamage  on  wheels ;  however,  afier  a  long  disoiusion 
between  my  postillion  and  the  men,  besides  a  taste  of  a  heayj 
whip  to  give  weight  to  his  argument,  six  horses  were  at  last  har- 
nessed to  the  sledge,  and  we  started,  the  rain  still  pouring  down, 
and  every  hour  making  the  road  worse ;  indeed,  in  many  places, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  horses  could  drag  us  along. 
About  midday  we  reached  Coungour,  celebrated  for  its  tanneries 
and  its  thieves.  Of  the  attunments  of  the  latter  in  their  particu- 
lar vocation  they  gave  me  a  specimen.  A  considerable  number 
of  men  were  assembled  around  the  sledge  in  which  I  sat,  but  my 
deer-hound  leaped  out,  and  the  postillion  gave  him  some  water. 
The  horses  were  quickly  put  in.  Observing  that  the  dog  evidentiy 
wished  to  run,  I  let  him  do  so,  and  we  started  off;  after  going 
about  two  hundred  yards,  I  looked  for  him,  but  could  see  him 
nowhere.  In  a  moment  the  horses  were  stopped  and  turned  back 
toward  the  station ;  still  no  dog  was  visible.  Several  groups  of 
men  were  standing  about,  but  they  all  swore,  in  answer  to  the 
postillion's  questions,  that  they  had  not  even  seen  the  animaL 
At  this  moment  I  perceived  two  men  walking  off  towards  the 
back  of  some  old  buildings.  My  roan  had  taken  his  pistol  and 
gone  in  another  direction.  I  took  one  of  mine  from  the  sledge, 
put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  followed  quickly  through  some  ruined 
wooden  buildings  into  a  large  yard,  surrounded  by  stables,  when 
I  found  a  third  man;  all  three  turned  toward  me,  and  said  some- 
thing I  did  not  understand.  Being  eonvinoed  I  had  got  on  the 
right  track,  I  gave  a  whistie,  which  the  animal  replied  to,  first  by 
a  whine,  and  then  by  a  loud  bark  that  directed  me  to  his  prison. 
I  now  walked  toward  die  door;  the  three  black-looking  scoundrels 
stepped  forward  to  prevent  my  opening  it;  but  my  two  barreb 
suddenly  pobted  toward  them,  and  the  click  of  the  lock,  spoke  a 
language  they  perfeotiy  understood.  Unresisted,  I  pushed  open 
the  door,  and  out  bounded  the  deer-hound  with  a  leathern  thong 
on  his  neck.  When  he  saw  the  three  fellows  he  set  up  a  loud 
growl,  evidentiy  thinking  we  should  have  a  fight ;  but  they  did 
not  attempt  to  bar  our  passage  out.  My  man  was  delighted  to 
see  the  dog  again,  and  we  soon  turned  our  backs  on  this  den  of 
thieves.  There  are  several  stations  along  this  part  of  the  road 
notoriously  bad,  demanding  unceasing  vigilance  from  the  traveller. 
Near  the  end  of  the  third  atation  from  Coungour  I  passed  a 
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▼017  hemlj  loaded  viuihock,  whieh  ihe  hoiMS,  notwithstending 
flogging,  coaxing,  and  swearing,  eould  Bcaroely  more  along.  The 
eyening  was  jost  drawing  in  when  I  reached  the  station,  when, 
after  a  twelve  hours'  fast,  I  fonnd  it  necessary  to  take  some 
refreshment  I  had  brought  with  me,  as  nothing  but  hot  water  can 
be  obtained  at  these  places.  While  doing  this  the  yashock  I  had 
passed  came  up,  and  in  walked  an  officer,  two  ladies,  and  a  little 
boy.  We  made  some  attempts  at  conversation,  and  sacceeded  in 
m  trifling  degree  with  German.  My  provisions  were  neariy 
exhansted,  so  that  I  had  none  to  offer  them.  I  had,  however, 
some  very  old  <<  Kirschenwasser,''  given  me  by  a  friend  to  drink 
on  the  road.  The  ladies  looked  so  cold,  hnngiy,  and  miserable, 
that  I  coold  not  help  offering  it  to  them  as  a  cordial;  age, 
perhaps,  had  taken  off  its  fieiy  edge,  for  one  of  them  drank  neariy 
«  tumbler;  the  gentleman  also  partook  of  it  freely.  He  was  s 
minii^-engineer  proceeding  to  BamaouL 

We  lefl  them  at  the  station,  and  toaveOed  on,  over  frightfU 
roads,  now  almost  impassable ;  even  with  six  h<HnBes  my  progress 
was  dow.  Bariy  on  the  following  morning  we  crossed  the  bound* 
ary  into  Asia,  and  at  ihe  first  station  took  my  breakfast— only 
aeventy-six  versts  to  the  end  of  my  present  journey.  A  thick  fog, 
with  heavy  rain,  obscured  all  the  countiy-— a  most  unpleasant 
mantle.  The  last  part  of  the  road  was  fearfiil ;  we  were  fourteen 
hoars  travelling  it  Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  we  got  into  Ekaterinebuig^  having  been  ten 
days  making  the  journey. 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  J  called  and  delivered  my  letter  from 
the  Minister  of  Nuance  to  the  chief  of  the  Oural.  His  receptioQ 
was  most  cordial,  and  having  placed  me  under  the  care  of  a  coun- 
tryman who  had  been  in  the  Bussian  service  ten  years,  I  felt  at 
home,  being  able  to  talk  in  my  own  tongue.  To  this  gentleman, 
and  to  his  amiable  little  wife,  I  am  indebted  for  many  pleasing 
reooUeotions  of  Ekaterineburg.  This  was  the  last  week  of  the 
great  fiet,  and  Sunday  next  was  Easter.  The  general-in-chief 
invited  me  to  dine,  and  see  the  ceremony  of  kissing;  and  at  his 
house  I  found  some  fifty  officers  assembled.  I  spent  three  weeks 
among  these  kind  and  hospitable  people,  acquiring  much  useful 
information  respecting  the  regions  I  intended  to  visit.  My 
Siberian  friends  reached  Ekaterineburg  two  days  later.  We  met 
frequently  during  my  stay,  and  then  separated,  they  goipg  2500 
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Tents  eastward,  and  I  tuning  to  tbe  nortliy  but  hoping  to 
again  in  the  summer  when  I  reaohed  the  AltaL 


CHAPTER  n. 

IBON  MINIS. 

The  ice  on  the  Biver  Tchoussowaia  broke  up  last  night :  this 
was  the  signal  for  my  departure.  I  started  at  twelve,  with  an 
officer  of  the  mines,  to  Outkinskol  Pristan  (port).  The  roads 
were  veiy  bad — in  some  places  almost  impassable.  Even  with 
five  horses  yoked  to  a  very  light  carriage,  we  were  five  hours 
travelling  twenty  versts.  We  arrived  at  BUimbawsky  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  went  to  the  iron-works  of  Count  Strogonoff.  The 
director  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  entertained  us  most 
sumptuously.  His  supper  was  good  and  his  wine  excellent.  He 
also  gave  me  some  English  porter,  which  I  enjoyed  much  more 
than  his  champagne.  We  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening;  my 
two  friends  smoked  and  talked  until  one  o'clock,  and  then  I  was 
taken  to  my  sleeping  apartment — ^the  drawing-room,  where  I 
passed  the  night  upon  the  same  sofa  on  which  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  rested  the  evening  of  his  visit  to  these  works. 

Having  slept  well,  I  turned  out  early  in  the  morning,  and 
walked  over  the  iron-works,  with  which  I  was  greatly  interested. 
They  are  w^  conducted,  and  produce  a  large  quantity  of  very 
good  metaL  Our  host  gave  us  a  most  substantial  breakfast,  after 
which  we  were  taken  in  his  carriage  to  the  prison  on  the  Tchous* 
sowaia,  about  three  versts  from  the  iron-works,  where  a  small  boat 
and  three  men  were  ready  to  take  us  down  the  river.  At  this 
port  numbers  of  workmen  were  busily  engaged  loading  thirty-six 
barks  with  bar  and  sheet  iron  to  send  to  the  fair  at  Nijne-Novgorod, 
where  they  were  expected  to  arrive  in  July :  each  carries  a  cargo 
of  9000  poods,  or  about  144  tons.. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  bade  adieu  to  our  hospitable  host,  stepped 
into  the  boat,  and  were  soon  floating  down  the  stream  at  a  great 
speed.  The  view  from  this  part  of  the  river  is  not  very  interest* 
ing;  in  most  places  there  is  forest  to  the  water's  edge  on  both 
banks,  rising  high  on  the  south  side,  but  at  some  distance  frooi 
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ihe  m&T}  yet  Uia  MMoiy  ifl  piettjr  in  lOiM  paitib  Thom^  lh« 
8m  WB8  Bhitting  brightly,  the  maiwaB  of  ke  and  now  piled  vf  m 
the  Yalley  rendered  the  atmoephere  exoeedin^y  eeid;  nor  weM 
there  any  indieatioDfl  of  epiiiig.  We  desoendad  the  liTer  apidly, 
making  the  thirty  yerste  in  two  honiB,  and  armed  at  Ontkinakoi 
Pristan  at  eleven  yolook.  Thia  ia  the  phoe  wheM  meet  of  the 
harfca  are  built  to  oonvey  the  |ffodnoe  of  the  Ounl  adnea  and 
iion-worksy  belonging  to  the  cmwnf  to  Nijne-NoTgprod,  Moaeow, 
and  St.  Petenbnrg.  It  waa  now  a  scene  of  gnat  natin^,  theie 
being  fonr  ihonaand  men  in  this  email  rillage,  bionght  fkom 
▼ariona  phMsee  (aome  fwrn  riHagea  Uto  and  aix  hnndied  Twata 
diatant),  all  diKgently  engaged  in  loading  the  ▼eaaala  with  gnne 
of  large  dimenAona,  made  in  Kamenakoi  ZaTod ;  alao  with  ihol| 
aheU,  and  other  munitiona  of  waf  fraa  the  difieient  waika  ia  the 
Sonth  Onial,  destined  for  Seyaatopol  and  the  forts  on  the  BfaMk 
Ben.  These  munitiona  of  war  are  made  with  great  ears  and  ( 
ncj  under  the  soperintendeaee  of  Tory  intelligent  arliUery  < 

The  barka  are  bniH  on  the  bank  of  the  Tefaonaaowaia  with  their 
ridee  to  the  strsam;  they  are  flat-bottoaaad,  with  atiaa^  aidea 
125  leet  long,  hare  a  breadth  of  twenty4fe  feet,  and  are  fkom 
eight  to  nine  feet  deep;  the  head  and  atom  are  formed  by  4  aort 
of  obtoae  angle,  the  ribs  of  biroh-trees  aeleoted  Ibr  the  pnrpeaei 
and  the  pknking  of  deal :  there  ia  not  a  nail  or  an  iron  boll  in 
them,  they  being  put  together  with  wooden  pina ;  and  they  mist 
be  built  the  year  belbre  they  are  launehed.  The  deeks  aie  famed 
with  Btnmg  boarda  ftamed  together,  but  not  frstened  to  the  bark ; 
n  preeaution  absolutely  neoessaiy,  as  th^  are  eftan  sunk  in  deq^ 
wnthr  after  striking  the  rooks.  When  this  hufffem,  the  deek 
floats,  by  whieh  the  aten  are  sayed.  Bach  bark^  whose  cargo  has 
n  wmght  of  9000  poods,  requirea  thirty4iTe  men  to  diieet  it;  and 
one  with  a  cargo  dT  10,000  pooda  has  n  erew  of  forty  men.  Oin, 
usually  of  forty-fire  to  ifly  fieet  long,  with  atrong  and  broad 
Uades,  guide  it  at  the  head  and  atom,  and  a  man  stands  upon  n 
mised  pUitf<»in  in  the  middle  to  look  out  and  diraot  ita  eouise* 

I  saw  serend  of  these  vessels  launched:  it  waa  n  euaoua 
apectade.  On  the  top  of  the  craft  there  wen  about  twelye  men; 
two  gave,  or  rather  sang,  the  words  of  eommand^  lAieh  waa 
followed  by  the  others.  About  400  men,  and  numbess  < 
atood  ready  with  long  poles  to  push  the  Teasel  toward  the  i 
which  waa  done  moat  lustily,  all  ainging  n  choms,  and  eaeh  Terse 
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bringiiig  die  ymmI  nearer  the  water.  The  first  I  saw  faranched 
ooenpied  more  than  three  hoare,  much  of  the  physical  force  of  the 
I  operaton  haying  been  spe^t  in  singing. 

On  the  15ih  of  April,  there  was  an  earthquake  at  forty  minutes 
past  twelye  o'dock  at  noony  which  caused  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  Oural,  although  no  damage  was  done.  A  large 
boat  had  been  built  for  me  at  the  pristan,  and  was  to  haye  a  crew 
of  'fiye  men  and  a  boy.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a  marked 
change. in  the  weather;  we  had  rain  and  a  strong  wind,  which 
caused  a  great  flood,  that  swept  large  masses  of  ice  down  the  river 
at  a  feaiM  speed,  producing  much  confusion  and  anxiety  at  the 
porty  as  the  barks  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  through  by  the 
blocks  of  ice  as  they  floated  past.  Not  &r  from  the  goyeroment 
piistan  I  saw  seyen  belonging  to  a  merchant  in  Ekaterinebuig, 
laden  with  tallow,  and  ready  to  float  down  the  Tchoussowaia  to 
the  Riyer  Kama,  and  two  were  seriously  damaged  by  the  ice.  I 
receiyed  an  invitation,  which  I  accepted,  to  go  on  board  and  see 
the  priest  bless  them  before  starting  on  ihdr  voyage.  I  found 
the  ceremony  highly  interesting,  and  it  was  attended  to  with  much 
solemnity  by  every  person  on  board.  After  this  the  company  began 
feasting  on  the  various  good  things  provided  by  the  merchant. 
The  wkO^  (brandy)  soon  performed  its  part,  for  in  an  hour  they 
had  foigotten  their  toil,  and  were  embracing  each  other  with  the 
fervor  of  brothers  alter  twenty  years'  separation. 

The  flood  having  subsided,  the  storm  of  wind,  snow  and  rain, 
was  followed  by  a  bright  sunny  morning,  which  induced  me  to 
hasten  my  departure.  The  water  had  risen  6  feet  4  inches  higher 
than  since  1880,  and  much  damage  had  ensued.  My  friends  at 
the  pristan  provisioned  me,  and  added  some  bottles  of  Madeira 
and  rum,  believing  it  probable  we  might  have  a  storm  that  would 
compel  us  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods.  Having  thanked  my 
hospitable  host  and  wife,  I  stepped  into  the  boat;  my  crew,  by 
direction  of  the  steersman,  <^ered  up  a  prayer  for  our  safe  voyage 
down  this  rocky  and  rapid  river ;  this  ended,  they  pulled  out  into 
the  stream,  and  we  were  soon  floating  with  the  current  at  a  great 
speed.  From  information  I  had  received,  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  much  fine  scenery  for  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  versts; 
still,  there  were  some  parts  very  pretty;  indeed,  if  this  river  were 
in  England  every  point  of  it  would  be  sketched. 

The  valley  for  the  first  twenty  vents  is  not  wide ;  on  one  side 
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the  hiBs  nse  from  the  Bfeream,  bat  not  abrnpdy;  they  are  oorvred 
with  a  pine  forest  to  their  sammit,  bat  the  trees  are  small.    On 

.  the  oppomte  bank  there  is  meadow-land — at  least  saeh  it  appean, 
ahhoogh  no  eattle  graie  there  excepting  near  the  Tillages,  and 
these  are  very  ht  apart  We  trayelled  thirty  and  forty  yersls 
withont  seeing  even  a  cottage.  On  this  low  land  there  are  fine 
elumps  of  pine  and  biroh  trees,  often  so  beaatifally  ananged  that 
I  &ncied  they  had  been  planted  with  the  greatest  oare ;  Nature 
alone,  however,  has  been  the  landscape  gardener.  I  was  told 
there  were  many  elks  in  these  TaUeys,  bat  saw  none,  nor  did  I 
make  any  attempt  to  get  at  them,  it  being  impossible  at  this  season 
to  penetrate  the  forests,  as  the  moantain  streams  are  ponring  down 
wiUi  great  foiy.  Bean  are  also  nnmeroos,  which  I  do  not  wonder 
at,  for  they  are  nerer  distarbed,  the  inhabitants  in  these  parts 
being  few  in  number.  There  are  many  places  containing  thou- 
sands of  acres,  upon  which  it  is  probable  man  has  nerer  set  his 
foot  In  summer  it  would  be  impossible  to  penetrate  these 
gloomy  forests,  on  account  of  the  extensiye  morasses,  which  no 
one  would  dare  to  cross;  and  in  winter,  tlia  certainty  of  being 
froien  to  death  in  these  wilds  is  a  sufficient  check  upon  any 
daring  spirit 

In  some  places  I  passed  masses  of  rock  most  curiously  thrown 
up  and  broken,  affording  abundant  proof  that  at  some  very  remote 
period  Tolcanic  agency  had  been  at  work.  In  many  parts  the 
strata,  which  had  once  been  horiiontal,  were  now  turned  up,  and 
enrred  into 'most  extraordinary  forms,  and  other  substances  forced 
through  dieuL  I  saw  in  the  limestone  rooks  several  apparently 
large  cayems,  but  it  was  imposrible  to  enter  them  in  the  then 
state  of  the  flood.  Had  our  beat  touched  the  rocks,  she  would 
have  gone  to  pieces  in  a  minute,  and  no  one  would  have  been  left 
to  teU  the  tale. 

«  We  had  been  nine  hours  on  the  river,  and  had  descended  about 
thirty-five  versts,  and  it  was  now  dark  and  snowing  fi»t  On 
turning  a  mass  <k  rook  I  distinguiBhed  a  light  from  a  furnace  in 
the  forest :  we  pushed  on,  and  soon  came  to  a  small  stream,  add 
at  the  distance  of  a  verst  I  beheld  the  iron-works.  Our  boat  was 
tamed  to  enter  this  torrent,  as  it  proved  to  be,  but  we  found  it 
impossible  to  ascend  with  the  oars.  The  men,  therefore,  landed, 
and,  having  obtained  assistance,  hauled  the  boat  up  the  stream 
with  a  rope,  which  was  not  effected  without  some  difficulty;  at 
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last  we  came  to  a  part  thai  stopped  owt  progress.  Here  1  jumped 
ashore,  and  mj  steersman  walked  with  me  to  the  hoose  of  the 
director. 

After  a  walk  of  about  twenl^  minutes,  almost  up  to  the  knees 
in  mud  and  water,  I  was  taken  into  a  yard  and  shown  at  my 
request  the  door  of  the  director's  house.  Door  I  ought  not  to  call 
it,  for  it  was  not  more  than  four  feet  high  by  two  feet  six  wide. 
Thinking  the  man  had  made  a  mistake,  or  had  misunderstood  me, 
I  turned  round  and  repeated  my  question..  "  Dome  Nachalnik  V 
he  exclaimed,  still  pointing  to  the  door;  so  in  I  went  regardless 
of  pit£alls,  and  found  the  place  so  dark  that  I  could  see  nothing. 
I  began  to  feel  for  a  door.  At  last  I  heard  some  voices,  and 
walking  toward  the  sound,  reached  another  room,  the  sole  occupant 
of  which  proyed  to  be  a  large  dog,  who  began  to  bark  and  growl 
furiously. 

This  seemed  to  rouse  up  the  family,  as  a  woman  opened  another 
door,  which  let  in  some  light  from  the  lamp,  and  then  I  found  that 
I  was  in  a  Russian  bed-room :  to  retreat  was  useless,  so  I  put  a 
good  face  on  the  matter  and  went  forward.  What  the  woman 
thought  of  my  intrusion  it  is  impossible  to  say;  however^  her 
husband  quickly  appeared,  and  then  I  handed  him  my  papers, 
which  at  once  procured  me  ereiy  attention. 

I  had  at  last  found  the  director  of  the  woiics.  He  sent  men 
with  a  horse  and  cart  to  bring  my  luggage  up  to  his  house,  and 
▼ery  shorUy  a  boy  brought  me  some  hot  tea  and  preserred  firuit. 
When  my  things  arriyed  I  got  a  pair  of  dry  boots ;  the  other 
dothing  I  could  not  change,  as  the  good  lady  kept  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  room  eyeiy  minute. 

Through  one  of  the  doorways  I  obseryed  some  six  or  seyen 
pairs  of  eyes  twinkling  and  staring  at  me,  wondering,  no  doubt^ 
what  sort  of  animal  it  was  that  had  invaded  their  quiet  abode, 
^fter  a  sight  of  their  little  faces,  I  determined  to  establish  myself 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  mother  by  making  friends  with  the 
ohUdron.  I  succeeded  in  persuading  one  little  boy  to  come 
forward.  She  then  left  the  room,  returning  in  a  few  minutes 
with  her  youngest  son,  whom  I  presently  tossed  in  my  arms  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  family  and  the  gratification  of  the 
mother. 

Gonyersatiott  beyond  a  few  words  could  not  be  attempted,  as  I 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  my  Russian  and  Englbh  dictionary  eyeiy 
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tmw  Biiinifees,  and  ihia  made  it  ezoeecBof^  tediows;  kow«T«r,  all 
went  on  well  and  in  good  kamor.  Aboat  ten.o'olook  they  began 
to  set  out  a  table,  and  in  dae  time  sopper  appealed.  I  was  plaeed 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  good  man  at  one  nde,  and  I  aatuallj 
ezpeoted  hia  amiaUe  apoue  wonld  take  a  seat  oppoaite  to  me^ 
instead  of  which  she  walked  to  the  end  of  the  room  nd  sat  down ; 
baty  having  lefioBed  to  partake  of  their  hoapitalitj  Qnleaa  al^e 
wonld  ait  by  ns,  the  lady  was  indnoed  to  make  one  of  the  partjr, 
after  whioh  ev««ything  went  on  well  To  deaoribe  the  diahea 
wonld  be  naeleaa ;  I  can  only  aaj  that  aome  of  them  were  yery 
good— at  leaat  I  thought  ao  after  the  aharp,  f roaty  biaai  I  had 
Mieoantered.  My  heat  placed  aeyecal  aorti  of  wine  on  tha  tabk^ 
and  both  he  and  lua  wife  aiged  me  to  eat  and  drink. 

In  Siberia^  each  good  howewife  makea  from  the  wild  findt,  of 
whioh  there  ia  a  great  tariety,  aeyeral  aorta  of  nali/ka  (cordial). 
A  bottle  of  this  waa  prodooed,  and  a  glaea  of  it  handed  to  me;  it 
waa  the  oc^or  of  claret,  but  the  llayor  vaatly  aiq^erior.  I  took  a 
■eeond  glaaa,  to  their  particnhur  aatialaetion.  Immediately  fonr 
other  bottlea  of  different  aorta  were  ordered  in,  from  all  of  which 
I  waa  obliged  to  drink  a  <^  wee  diap"  daring  anpper;  and  moat 
deKdona  nalif  kaa  they  were.  FinaUy,  aa  a  finish  to  onr  rapaat^ 
my  heat  brought  in  a  bottle  of  Champagne  and  two  gkaaea  on  a 
tny,  evidently  intending  that  he  and  I  ahonld  drink  it  ahMie;  bnt 
here  I  waa  fraoed  to  diaappoint  him,  for,  aa  aoon  aa  he  had  filled 
a  bumper  for  me,  I  could  not  help  pveaenting  it  to  hia  wifcy 
evidently  to  her  great  anrpriae  and  pleaaure.  Another  glaea  waa 
broaght  for  me^  and  we  then  veiy  deliberately  proceeded  to  finiah  ' 
Ae  bottle. 

When  this  was  dispoeed  of,  I  thought  all  condnded  for  the 
night,  bat  waa  mistaken ;  my  hoateea  left  the  room,  preaently 
retamhig  with  other  varietiea  of  Siberian  liquom,  all  of  which  ahe 
insisted  on  my  taating:  thia,  with  them,  meana  finiahing  a  glaaaf 
I  had  no  sooner  taken  one  than  she  had  another  ready.  At  last 
I  got  throogh  the  tasting  process,  or,  at  least,  supposed  that  I 
bad;  but  judge  my  astonishment  when  my  host  walked  in  with 
another  bottle  of  Champagne,  which  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  my 
ftiends  compelled  me  to  join  in  drinking.  I  was  then  proTided 
with  a  sofa  to  sleep  on,  and  tamed  in  for  the  night 

At  seren  o'dock  next  morning  a  boy  l»ought  me  tea  and  bread, 
of  whieh  I  partook;  I  then  went  with  my  boat  to  the  iron-works 
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Bar-iron  in  large  qnantitieB  ia  made  here,  and  is  sent  in  baika  to 
the  Kama.  Haying  spent  three  hours  in  looking  oyer  the  workSy 
I  returned  to  breakfast.  Tea  formed  no  part  of  this  meal :  it  was 
Siberian  fare — ^fish-pasty,  meat,  several  .sorts  of  game,  and  tarts 
made  of  preserved  wild  strawberries,  with  plentj  of  their  exoellent 
nalif  ka ;  and  it  finished  with  a  bottle  of  Champagne. 

All  the  children  were  brought  into  the  room  to  wish  me  a  safe 
voyage.  I  felt  it  necessary  to  say  something  to  each — ^the 
daughter  twelve  years  old,  the  others,  boys,  varying  from  n  baby 
to  a  lad  of  nine  years.  I  presented  to  the  girl  one  of  my  illustrated 
English  books,  and  wrote  my  name  in  it  to  satisfy  all  hands :  this 
will  be  preserved  with  great  care,  and  most  probably  handed 
down  to  the  next  generation.  The  whole  family  sat  down, 
and  I  followed  their  example :  two  or  three  minutes  were  spent, 
as  I  supposed,  in  silent  prayer,  and  then  all  rose  up.  My  host 
advanced  and  kissed  me  three  times;  I  then  kissed  his  wife's 
hand,  and  she  my  cheek:  rimilar  salutations  were  exchanged 
between  myself,  the  daughter,  and  boys,  all  of  whom  I  kissed 
most  heartily.  I  am  sure  I  left  this  fitmily  on  the  strongest 
terms  of  friendship.  I  then  renewed  my  journey.  My  host  told 
me  that  himself  and  a  friend  were  going  three  versts  down  the 
Tchoussowaia,  if  I  would  take  them  in  the  boat  I  was  ^d  of 
the  opportunity  to  oblige  him,  and  off  we  started.  We  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  two  versts  when  he  ordered  my  bey  to  give 
him  the  glasses  and  a  bottle.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
the  Champagne  flowed  again.  His  sledge  was  waiting  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  his  only  object  in  going  with  me  was  to 
show  his  hospitality.  My  friends  landed,  got  into  the  sledge,  and 
returned  home. 

After  passing  Outkinskol,  I  found  the  rooks  on  one  side  of  the 
river  very  high  and  craggy;  in  one  part  there  were  two  large 
caverns  in  the  hce  of  the  rock,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
water.  I  called  to  the  boatmen,  «<  SioiP'  (Stop  I),  that  I  might 
examine  them.  Although  they  immediately  obeyed,  the  stream 
was  so  strong  it  forced  us  past,  and,  notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts,  we  could  not  pull  bade  to  the  place.  At  last  they 
succeeded  in  putting  me  ashore  lower  down,  where  I  began  to 
climb  over  the  rocks,  hoping  to  reach  the  caverns.  After  an 
hour's  hard  labor  and  some  tumbles,  I  was  compelled  to  give  it 
up,  as  I  found  ropes  and  ladders  were  indispensaUe  to  enable  me 
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to  scale  the  rocky  penpet  I  dared  not  attempt  the  alippeiy  ledgea 
doae  to  Uie  boiling  flood;  it  wonld  haye  been  certain. destruction. 
What  these  caverns  contain  I  cannot  tell;  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  either  gold  or  precions  stones,  but  something  in  their  dark 
recesses  on  which  I  might  employ  my  pencil,  and  I  left  the  place 
with  great  relnctance.  Again  I  noticed  most  singular  contortions 
in  the  stratar-4ome  forced  np  in  curres,  others  in  triangles ;  and 
some  rose  almost  perpendicular,  giving  great  variety  and  piotu* 
reeque  beaaty  to  these  wild  gorges. 

A  snow-storm,  that  contmned  for  several  hooxB,  prevented  my 
sketching  many  of  the  scenes  I  passed,  which  I  much  r^pretted, 
as  they  are  interesting  from  being  named  after  some  of  the  cele- 
brated Tartar  chiefs,  <<  men  terrible  in  battle/'  After  a  very  c(M 
and  unpleasant  voyage,  we  arrived  at  Ghaitanskol  Pristan  at  half 
past  seven  o'clock.  There  I  foand  some  friends  from  Yerkne 
Issetskol,  by  whom  I  was  most  cordially  welcomed.  They  were 
engaged  despatching  the  barks  to  Nijne-Novgoiod  with  the 
prodace  of  their  several  iron-works.  About  three  hours  before  I 
arrived  six  poor  men  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  in  a  smidl  boat,  and  although  several  hundred  people  saw  the 
accident^  they  could  render  no  assistance.  Shortly  afterward,  at 
a  point  two  versts  farther  down  the  river,  another  aoddent 
occurred.  A  little  before  eight  o^dock  the  church  bell  began  to 
ring  most  violently,  which  induced  me  to  think  it  was  an  alarm 
of  fire ;  both  men  and  women,  carrying  small  poles  in  their  hands 
and  running  fast,  were  making  for  the  scene  of  danger  or 
misfortune.  It  appeared,  however,  that,  instead  of  a  fire,  an 
accident  had  happened  to  one  of  the  large  barks,  laden  with  iroUi 
which  had  struck  on  a  rock  and  sunk  immediatdy,  excepting  the 
deck  part,  that  fioated  and  saved  the  crew. 

From  the  window  at  which  I  am  now  sitting  I  can  see  the 
higher  ridge  of  the  Oural,  covered  with  snow.  Though  only  seven 
versts  distant,  it  would  require  a  day  to  ascend  it  on  horseback. 
Had  it  been  possible,  I  should  have  gone  there;  but  the  streams 
dashing  from  the  mountains  forbade  such  an  attempt  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  1 
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IXOUBSION 8  09  THB  T0H0U8S0WAIA* 

AXiL  was  preptred  for  my  departure  at  eight  o'clock  tUui  mom* 
ingy  bat  a  great  snow-etorm  approaching  from  the  higher  region 
of  the  Onraly  I  mm  told  that  I  must  on  no  aoooont  leave  till  this 
had  passed.  It  was  well  I  remuned,  as  it  commenced  to  blow 
most  ftuioosl J,  and  the  snow  fell  so  thick  that  we  oonld  not  have 
descried  objects  a  boat's  length  before  ns.  The  storm  continued 
without  intermission  until  past  three,  when  the  weather  cleared 
np.  I  then  determined  to  walk  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
riyer,  and  take  a  sketch  of  some  fine  rooky  masses  abont  a  Terst 
distant;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed.  I  had  proceeded  a  short 
distance  only,  when  the  snow-storm  began  again  with  redoubled 
vigor,  which  compelled  me  to  seek  shelter  in  the  nearest  dwelling. 
I  tamed  back  and  entered  a  respectable  cottage,  where  I  found 
two  women,  who  treated  me  with  extreme  kindness.  It  was 
difficult  to  make  them  understand  a  word  of  my  Russian; 
however,  I  suppose  the  sUvm  spoke  for  me.  When  they  had 
given  me  a  seat,  one  of  them  brought  some  preserved  fruit  and 
a  plate  of  small  nuts,  which  I  was  entreated  to  eat :  the  nuts  were 
from  the  Siberian  cedar,  and  are  much  liked  here.  After  remain* 
ing  two  hours  and  the  storm  moderating,  I  thanked  these  kind 
people  and  hastened  back  to  my  quarters^  as  I  saw  that  we  should 
have  a  stonny  night. 

I  crossed  the  Tchoussowaia  to  the  east  bank,  telling  the  men  to 
follow  me  up  the  stream  with  a  boat;  I  then  walked  on,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  arrived  at  a  fine  rocky  gorge ;  the  precipices 
on  either  side  are  limestone  broken  into  veiy  beautiful  forms,  with 
small  pine  and  larch  trees  growing  from  the  fissures.  Here  I 
sketched  two  views,  each  displaying  some  curious  geological 
features. 

My  companions,  having  come  up,  rowed  me  across  the  river, 
and  I  continued  my  walk  along  the  bank  about  six  vents.  Here 
I  sketched  another  beautifrd  scene— «  splendid  mass  of  limestone, 
with  the  river  rushing  past  its  base,  and  nearly  filling  up  a  cavern 
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in  tiM  rocki,  wbich,  as  I  am  mforaiedy  «>&  be  eDterad  in  i 
wlien  the  water  is  low.  These  soeaes  must  be  ezeeediogfy 
beantifiil  in  June  and  Jnlj,  wbra  the  shrabs  and  flowers  of 
nnmeroos  specieB  are  in  bloom.  After  great  labor,  my  men 
raoceeded  in  hauling  the  boat  to  this  place ;  further  they  ooold 
not  gOy  as  the  rooks  rose  np  100  or  150  feet  nearly  peipendionlar 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  water  mshed  through  the 
gorge  with  extraordinaiy  force.  Seating  myself  in  the  boat  and 
pointing  up  the  river,  the  crew  began  to  poll  in  good  earnest,  but 
oar  progress  was  veiy  slow,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  propel  the  boat  against  the  rapid  cuixent 
of  the  narrow  passage.  With  all  our  efforts,  we  had  only 
aseended  the  river  about  fifteen  versts  in  eleven  hours,  but  we 
^ided  down  to  the  piistan  in  less  than  an  hour«  While  eating 
my  dinner  I  was  told  that  a  gentleman  had  been  waiting  for  me . 
several  hours ;  that  he  had  just  gone  out,  and  would  return  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  I  could  not  imagine  who  this  could  be; 
however,  the  mystery  vanished  when  my  kind  hospitable  host  of 
Outkinskoi  walked  into  the  room.  He  had  heard  that  I  was 
weather-bound  at  Ghaitanskol,  and  determined  to  see  me  once 
more,  even  if  he  could  not  induce  me  to  return  to  his  house.  He 
urged  me  strongly  and  in  the  most  ficiendly  manner  to  accompany 
him,  promising  to  send  me  back  in  a  boat  with  a  crew  of  five  men 
who  would  stop  at  any  point  I  directed.  I  readily  availed  myself  of 
his  kindness,  as  it  would  enable  me  to  sketch  the  scenes  I  had 
passed  through  in  the  storm.  We  started  a  little  before  eight 
o^dock  to  ride  through  a  Siberian  or  Ouxalian  forest,  as  this  part 
of  the  Tchoossowaia  is  in  Europe.  My  friend's  tarantass  was  a 
Hght  carriage  placed  on  four  wheels,  and  four  long  poles  which 
rest  on  the  axle-trees;  thus  it  is  rendered  ehMrtio  (patent  axles 
and  springs  would  be  useless  in  this  region).  To  make  it  more 
comfortable,  a  quantity  of  straw  was  put  into  the  bottom,  covered 
with  a  rug,  and  several  pillows  were  placed  at  the  back. 

To  this  machine  we  had  six  horses,  four  yoked  to  it,  managed 
by  a  driver  sitting  in  front,  while  a  boy  had  charge  of  the  two 
leaders.  The  speed  at  which  we  started  was  kept  up  through  the 
village  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  where  commenced  the  toils  of  a 
loreet  drive.  A  more  wild  and  gloomy  road  I  had  never  entered 
upon.  Hie  first  hour  we  had  daylight,  and  then  a  dusky  twHighti 
^aduaDy  shafing  into  daikness,  crept  over  everythtDg.    In  i 
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parts  of  our  road  I  saw  magniltoeDtpiDe  trees,  tbatmig^t  be  oaUed 
giants  of  the  forest:  there  they  stood  io  all  their  rigor  and  strength, 
bidding  defiance  to  the  storm }  others  were  obserred  which,  like 
these,  had  once  equally  defied  the  tempest,  but  now  showed  the 
marks  of  lightning  in  their  shattered  limbs,  which  trembled  with 
OTcry  blast.  Hundreds  lay  around  in  all  stages  of  decay,  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  ravages  of  time,  while  young  plants  and 
saplings  were  growing  of  every  age,  from  a  seedling  to  a  tree. 

Our  pace  was  almost  reduced  to  a  walk  in  consequence  of  the 
darkness,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  dense  character  .of  the 
forest.  At  times  I  could  see  neither  the  men  nor  the  horses;  all 
around  was  shrouded  in  impenetrable  gloom.  On  looking  upward, 
I  could  just  perceive,  through  die  dim  obscurity,  gnaried  and 
twisted  branches  extending  over  us,  looking  like  huge  serpents 
ready  to  seise  their  prey.  About  ten  o'clock  the  moon  rose  slowly, 
and  shed  her  silvery  light  over  wood  and  glen,  giving  the  different 
objects  in  one  direction  a  spectral  appearance ;  while  to  our  right, 
where  her  rays  touched  the  summits  of  the  rugged  orags,  a  deeper 
shade  settled  along  their  base.  As  the  light  became  stronger,  ofur 
drivers  pushed  on  their  horses,  and  s<fon  we  were  going  at  a  great 
speed  along  a  more  even  track.  Suddenly  a  man  rode  out  from 
a  dark  mass  of  rock  directly  toward  us,  which  caused  the  drivers 
to  stop  our  vehicle.  My  host  said  something  to  the  man,  which 
caused  him  to  gallop  away  at  full  speed,  and  the  clatter  of  his 
horse's  hoofr  was  soon  lost  in  the  distance.  He  was  my  fHend's 
servant,  ordered  to  be  waiting  about  half  way,  that  he  might  speed 
on  and  announce  our  approach,  that  supper  might  be  ready  for  us 
on  our  arrival.  The  latter  part  of  our  journey  was  slow  and  over 
very  rugged  ground.  Despite  all  the  care  taken  by  our  drivers, 
we  had  some  narrow  escapes ;  twice  we  were  nearly  .tumbled  out; 
and  in  one  case,  had  we  actually  turned  over,  we  should  have  been 
precipitated  into  a  very  deep  glen ;  but  incidents  like  these  are 
common  enough  in  these  wild  regions.  At  a  quarter  past  twelve 
o'clock  I  again  entered  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  my  Bussian 
friend,  whose  wife,  daughter,  and  servants  rivalled  each  other  in 
giving  me  a  warm  welcome. 

I  iralked  out  eariy  the  next  morning,  and  observed  a  boat 
preparing  for  me,  and  at  ten  o'clock  left  my  kind  friends,  although 
they  used  every  means  to  induce  me  to  remain  a  few  days.  We 
had  a  bright  sunny  morning,  quite  wanu;  which  made  evetythiiig 
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look  gty,  and  gave  a  iraim  tone  to  ihe  fonai  aoelMa.  Wlton  I 
bad  got  into  my  boa*  ibe  Bwn  pUed  tbeir  oaia  well,  and  aent  tbt 
IttUe  shallop  rapidly  akmg.  All  at  onoe  tbe  wind  began  to  voar 
aa  it  Toabed  tbnmgfa  ibe  nanrow  yaliey,  a  eertain  barbinger  of  a 
eoming  atavm.'  **  No  morning  sun  laata  a  wbole  day/'  Tbe  ann 
waa  aoon  obeenred,  and  dark  donda  oame  rolling  orer  tbe  bilbi 
pouring  down  rain  and  aieet>  wbieb  almoat  Minded na.  WepoBed 
up  and  got  into  abetter  vnder  aome  large  pinee— «  poor  pioteetioM 
againat  tbe  ioy  Uaat,  wbiob  made  vm  all  abiyer.  After  waiting 
mora  tban  an  boor,  my  crew  niged  me  to  go  on,  aa  tbe  atonn 
woold  oontimie  all  day.  Tbey  were  rig^t.  Wben  we  arrived  in 
Cfaaitaaakol  we  were  oompletely  drencbed,  and  almoat  froaen 
witb  sitting  eight  boms  in  an  open  boat  Again  my  wiahea  bad 
been  frnatntled. 

r  At  fonr  o'olook  tbia  morning  tbe  tbermometer  atood  ai  15^  B., 
witb  a  keen  entting  wind  from  ibe  mrtb.  I  had  been  told  tbal 
aome  magnifieent  aoeneiy  mig^  be  met  with  near  one  of  tbe 
monntain  torrenta,  aboot  ten  Terata  distant^  wbidi  eonld  only  be 
veacbed  by  walking  oyer  tbe  monntain.  An  Ouafian  bainler 
baying  eonaented  to  be  my  gnidOy  I  atarted  at  iiye  o^dook  td 
penetrate  the  foraat:  road  or  tmok  there  waa  none.  Wedeaoended| 
in  the  first  pbu^e,  the  bank  of  tbe  Tebonsaowaia  about  ft  yent^  then 
began  the  ascent  of  a  yery  ateep  and  rog^ed  bill  toward  the  north : 
ihia  waa  a  work  of  difionltyy  and  oeenpied  two  boon.  Here  we 
obeeryed  both  new  aaiid  old  anew,  in  aome  plaeea  yery  deep.  My 
guide  pointed  ont  tbe  ravine  to  wbiob  we  were  gobg,  wbieh 
appeared  diatant  not  more  than  a  yerst^  bnt  we  foond  that  this 
waa  the  most  laboriooa  part  of  oar  walk.  Tbe  anew  often  broke 
throogb  with  ns,  and  many  timea  we  were  to  the  middle  in  tbe 
upper  crost,  and  aa  frequently  floundering  about  among  fiiJIen 
treea,  bdf  buried  in  the  snow. 

At  times  I  almost  feared  we  most  give  in,  but  my  Engliab 
spirit  said  No,  and  on  I  went,  determined  not  to  be  beat  by  my 
woodsman ;  beaidea,  I  had  good  reason  to  think  that  my  friends 
io  Ilimskol  supposed  that  no  one  but  a  Russian  or  Onralian  couM 
aeeomplisb  tbe  jonmey  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  did,  bowever^ 
and  was  not  disappointed  in  tbe  scenery.  I  oame  to  a  deep  and 
narrow  gorge,  formed  most  probably  wben  tbe  Oural  was  upbeayed; 
tbe  roeka  baye  been  rent  asunder,  and  ddomite  peaka  are  fbieed 
into  rugged  and  piotnieaque  forma.  Ooeaaionally  a  tonent  of 
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Wftter  poors  duoogh  this  raviney  wbich  most  add  maeh  to  its 
grandear ;  at  this  time  there  was  scarcely  anythiDg  of  a  stream, 
the  frost  having  closed  up  the  supply;  but  later  in  the  day,  when 
the  snow  is  melting  on  the  moantainsy  the  water  will  come  down 
in  a  perfect  flood ;  from  two  o'clock  until  eight  o'doofc  its  roar 
will  be  tremendous. 

Having  made  a  sketch  and  collected  some  shells  from  the  lime- 
stone rooks,  we  began  to  retrace  oar  steps,  which  we  found  mnoh 
more  diffioolt,  as  the  snow  was  already  very  soft  This  compelled 
us  to  seek  another  route  through  a  more  dense  part  of  the  forest 
not  yet  touched  by  the  sun's  rays.  After  a  most  iaiigaing  walk, 
we  arrired  at  the  vilh^  at  one  o'clock,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  my  friends,  who  never  expected  that  I  should  succeed. 

I  decided  to  remain  a  day  or  two  in  Ilimskol  and  sketch  several 
fine  scenes  on  the  river;  to  some  I  must  walk,  to  others  go  in  my 
boat.  On  one  of  these  excursions  up  the  river  I  noticed  a  remark- 
able change  in  my  men,  and  that  my  orders  were  obeyed  with 
great  reluctance;  this  induced  me  to  watch  their  oonduot  more 
olosely.  The  result  was  the  discoveiy  of  a  mutiny  on  board  my 
little  craft,  having  for  its  chief  the  servant-boy,  who  seemed  to 
have  imbibed  the  idea  that,  as  I  understood  little  of  their  language, 
he  could  direct  the  men.  Daring  my  stay  in  Ilimskol  I  had 
made  a  small  map  of  the  river,  with  the  names  of  all  the  villages, 
and  had  ma^ed  those  at  which  I  ought  to  stop  for  the  night. 
For  some  cause  unknown  to  me,  the  lad  had  decided  with  the 
boatmen  that  they  should  stop  at  other  places,  which  probably 
they  liked  better,  supposing  this  could  easily  be  d<me  witfiout  my 
knowledge.  I  was  not  slow  in  showing  him  that  the  best- 
eonceived  plans  will  sometimes  fail. 

There  are  some  remarkable  rocky  scenes  between  Ghaitanakoi 
Pristan  and  Ilimskol;  the  limestone  rocks  are  broken  and  twisted 
into  every  variety  of  £(»in,  rising  in  many  parts  800  or  400  feet 
in  height. 

In  some  places  the  strata  are  forced  into  a  vertical  position, 
irith  jagged  peaks.  To  one  of  these  disruptions  has  been  given 
the  name  of  the  Four  Broiheny  after  some  celebrated  robben 
who  (as  the  people  say)  once  lived  in  a  large  cavern  near  these 
rooks. 

Ilimskol  is  a  small  village,  pleasingly  situated  at  a  sweep  of 
tiie  river,  where  another  stream,  after  wipding  through  a  rooky 
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TBllej,  joins  the  TohousBOW&m.  In  sammer,  wben  the  birch  and 
aspens  are  in  full  leaf,  with  wild  flowers  growing  among  the  rocks 
from  erery  cleft,  and  flowering  shrubs  in  blossom,  this  little  spot 
would,  no  doubt,  be  beautiful.  Now  it  is  one  where  much  care 
is  necessary  to  avoid  being  swallowed  up  in  its  mud  and  water; 
even  the  cattle  have  great  difficulty  in  dragging  iheir  legs  out  of 
the  mud  pools. 

When  we  arrived  here  the  first  evening  it  was  nesr  dusk,  and  I 
tried  some  of  these  pools  on  my  walk  from  the  boat  to  the  house 
of  the  first  man  in  the  village.  On  entering  his  dwelling  I  was 
not  impressed  with  a  very  fitvorable  idea  of  the  domestic  manage- 
ment. The  sight  of  two  not  particularly  cleanly-looking  women 
past  the  bloom  of  youth  somewhat  impaired  my  admiration 
of  the  sex.  Each  of  them  was  nursing  a  child,  and  the  two 
children  appeared  far  too  advanced  for  such  indulgence.  Then 
eame  into  ihe  room  mine  host,  of  whom  I  desired  to  know  if 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  quarters  for  the  night  He 
seemed  rather  surprised  at  my  request,  and  said  something  to  one 
of  the  females  which  I  did  not  understand.  She  left  the  room, 
and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  young  girl,  who  was  a^so 
one  of  the  nursing  mothers;  then  followed  two  other  women- 
.servants  and  a  man,  who  flanked  the  party. 

All  stood  looking  at  me  with  a  broad  stare  of  astonishment, 
evidently  wondering  how  I  could  venture  to  ask  their  lord  and 
master  to  give  me  a  night's  lodging.  .  I  had  given  the  gentleman 
my  papers,  on  which  he,  having  read,  rose,  made  me  a  very  polite 
bow,  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  to  a  sofa.  He  then  gave  his 
orders  in  a  very  decided  tone,  when  all  scampered  off,  a  new  light 
having  evidendy  burst  upon  them.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  was  shown  into  a  small  room,  where  I  changed  my  wet 
garments.  During  this  necessaiy  operation  I  found  that  I  could 
not  oonsider  the  room  entirely  private,  for  one  of  the  damsels, 
having  opened  a  door,  stood  gazing  at  me.  Having  finished  my 
toilet  as  well  as  I  could  do  in  the  presence  of  scrutinising  eyes,  I 
hurried  to  my  host. 

I  might  with  truth  call  him  a  great  man,  not  so  much  in  stature 
as  in  vast  circumference.  He  seemed  however  to  have  much 
good-nature  in  his  composition,  and  was  most  urgent  in  inducing 
me  to  drink  a  large  quantity  of  tea  with  rum,  to  counteract  the 
bad  effects  of  the  wet,  which  had  been  so  liberally  applied  extern 
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nallj.  Wlien  tea  was  ended,  bis  wife  oame  into  tbe  room ;  in 
size  she  proved  to  be  a  good  match  for  her  hasband ;  indeed,  such 
a  pair  I  had  never  seen  before,  i  was  presented  to  her  in  due 
form,  after  which  supper  was  served,  which  I  found  excellent. 
We  sat  sipping  Ouralian  wine  and  trying  to  talk  until  twelve 
o'clock,  and  then  separated,  mutually  satisfied,  I  believe,  with 
each  other. 

Having  sketched  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  scenes 
around  Ilimskol,  I  wanted  to  depart,  but  my  host  and  hostess 
would  not  consent  to  my  leaving  their  hospitable  dwelling  so 
soon.  My  colored  sketches  were  examined  by  them,  and  as  they 
recognised  the  views  on  the  river,  they  were  greatly  interested. 
Shortly  before  dinner  the  old  gentleman  came  to  me  with  a  small 
silver  cup  in  his  hand,  and  insisted  on  my  accepting  it  as  a  token 
of  his  esteem.  At  the  same  time  his  wife  brought  me  a  netted 
comforter  for  my  neck — ^the  work  of  her  own  hands!  It  was 
plain  enough  that  to  refuse  these  little  tokens  would  give  pain ;  I 
could  do  no  less,  therefore,  than  accept  them.  After  dinner  the 
mistress  of  the  house  took  my  arm  and  accompanied  me  to  the 
boat  which  was  waiting  to  bear  me  from  them ;  we  were  followed, 
by  h^r  husband  and  his  daughters,  also  by  the  nurses  with  the 
other  children.  Having  bid  them  a  last  farewell,  I  sat  down  in 
my  boat  and  pushed  off  into  the  stream,  the  women  waving  iheir 
handkerchiefat,  and  the  men-servants  firing  a  salute  of  musketry. 

I  descended  the  river  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  I 
oame  to  a  splendid  scene.  The  stream  runs  winding  through  a 
limestone  gorge,  in  which  difib  of  every  varied  form  rise  400  feet, 
some  resembling  the  ruins  of  old  caatles,  their  deep  chasms  sep- 
arating other  masses  of  peculiar  shape.  In  other  parts  the  rocks 
are  perpendicular,  extending  regularly  along  the  water  side  like 
a  wall ;  elsewhere  in  the  same  vicinity  I  found  them  broken  in 
huge  masses,  like  buttresses  supporting  the  ruins  of  some  former 
world. 

Among  these  precipices  there  are  many  large  caverns,  some 
extending  far  into  the  mountains,  and  branching  off  into  different 
galleries.  I  explored  one  of  these  by  the  aid  of  pine  torches 
carried  by  two  of  my  men,  and  found  the  entrance  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide.  At  about  thirty  feet  from 
the  external  opening,  the  cavern  extended  into  a  circular  room 
twenty.eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  apparently  forty-five  to  fif^ 
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feet  to  the  top  of  the  dome :  I  oould  not  peroeive  any  aidaetitee. 
A  narrow  opening  led  the  way  farther  into  the  rocks.  I  followed 
this  abont  one  hundred  feet,  which  brought  me  to  an  aperture  that 
rose  nearly  perpendicular  from  where  I  stood^  till  loat  in  gloom 
which  our  feeble  lights  failed  to  penetrate.  About  twenty  feet 
abore  me  there  were  two  Apertures  leading  in  different  directions, 
but  these  I  oould  not  enter  without  other  aid. 

About  a  yerst  lower  down  the  river  I  explored  another  oayem : 
the  external  opening  was  small,  and  the  galleiy  low  and  narrow. 
Taking  four  men  with  me,  and  each  of  us  having  a  bundle  of  long 
pieces  of  split  pine,  we  entered  the  narrow  gallery  extending  into 
the  mountain  about  120  paces,  when  it  opened  into  a  cavern  very 
irregular  in  form,  but  of  large  dimensions,  and  branched  off  in  two 
directions.  We  turned  into  the  left  branch,  which  in  some  places 
was  eight,  and  in  others  twelve  paces  wide,  and  about  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high.  This  terminated  in  a  large  deft  almost  filled  up 
with  fallen  rocks,  that  stopped  our  further  progress.  The  floor 
was  perfectly  dry,  and  this  portion  was  143  paces  long.  I  now 
turned  into  the  right  branch,  and  found  it  much  lai^r;  in  some 
parts  the  width  was  twraty  paces,  in  others  considerably  more. 
With  our  lights  I  codd  not  see  the  roof.  We  went  on  about  300 
paces  farther,  and  then  found  the  floor  covered  with  fallen  blocks 
of  limestone,  some  of  large  sixe.  Huge  buttresses  jutted  from  the 
sides  of  the  cavern,  forming  deep  recesses;  these  I  examined,  but 
found  no  openings.  After  scrambling  over  the  fallen  rooks,  We 
reached  a  smooth  floor ;  here  the  width  was  about  nine  paces :  it 
was  a  cleft  in  the  mountain,  with  a  sharp  angular  roof.  A  little 
beyond  this  point  it  turned  to  the  rights  and  (mded  in  a  narrow 
diasm,  down  which  came  tumbling  a  small  waterfall,  our  light 
making  the  spray  sparkle  like  diam<mds.  The  chasm  was  vezy 
deep;  I  threw  in  several  stones,  and  could  hear  them  bound  from 
side  to  side  for  sevend  seoonds.  This  point  is  between  500  and 
600  paces  from  the  entranee.  ^I  found  neither  stalactites  nor 
,  animal  remains  :  the  floors  are  dry  limestone. 

Not  fiff  below  these  caverns  I  found  a  mass  of  rock  under  which 
a  man  was  buried  when  it  fell  from  the  high  pine-firinged  cliffs 
above.  It  is  a  solitaiy  spot,  well  suited  to  such  a  tragic  event 
At  the  foot  of  the  cli£Gi  there  is  a  small  plot  of  fine  green  sward, 
and  in  the  middle  stands  the  fatal  stone  that  first  crushed  its 
mtm  deep  into  his  grave,  and  now  remains  immovable  as  his 
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monnmont.    This  place  is  seldom  yisited :  ihe  bear  and  ihe  wolf 
rest  here  unmolested. 

I  had  plenty  of  employment  for  my  pencil  to-day,  haying  met 
with  many  attractive  scenes.  Palling  the  boat  ashore^  my  traps 
were  taken  oat  and  carried  a  short  distance  into  the  forest  to  some 
large  pine-trees,  where  they  were  piled  ap  to  keep  off  the  oold 
blast.  A  large  fire  was  soon  kindled,  which  rendered  oar  berth 
exceedingly  comfortable.  Presently  the  singing  of  the  tea-kettle 
was  heard  above  the  crackling  of  the  logs,  and  in  due  coarse 
followed  a  most  appetizing  repast,  to  which  a  basket  of  cold  game, 
placed  in  the  boat  by  my  thoaghtfal  friends,  largely  contributed. 

After  this  I  took  my  rifle,  and  rambled  into  the  forest  to  some 
distance  from  our  encampment,  but  found  no  game.  I,  however, 
beheld  what  was  more  agreeable  to  me,  flowers  pushing  through 
the  thick  brown  grass — ^the  first  indications  I  had  met  with  of  j 
spring,  and  I  hailed  them  with  delight. 

My  crew,  having  also  enjoyed  themselves,  were  sin^ng  merrily. 
I  listened  for  a  while  to  their  songs,  then  wrote  up  my  journal 
by  the  light  of  our  blaamg  fire,  drank  off  a  goblet  of  Ouraliaa 
wine,  wrapped  myself  in  my  doak,  and,  lying  down,  with  my 
feet  toward  the  glowing  embers,  passed  away  into  the  land  of 
dreams. 

At  dawn  of  day  I  awoke,  thoroughly  refreshed  after  my  first 
nighf  s  sleep  in  the  open  air.  My  people  were  lying  round  the 
fire,  evidently  enjoying  peaceful  slumbers.  I  picked  up  a  log  and 
threw  it  on  the  embers ;  this  roused  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  all  in  motion.  A  part  of  them  commenced  making  up 
ihe  fire,  one  started  witii  the  kettie  to  the  river  for  water,  and 
another  began  spreading  my  tea-things  on  the  brown  sward.  My 
breakfast  was  soon  ready;  it  did  not  detain  me  long,  and  I 
returned  to  the  boat. 

From  this  point  I  found  the  river  had  lost  its  rugged  character; 
it  was  now  winding  through  a  forest  of  pines,  birches,  and  aspens, 
which  grew  to  ihe  water's  edge.  In  many  parts  thick  masses  of 
underwood  covered  the  ground,  extending  apparentiy  for  many 
miles  up  ihe  mountain  sides.  Toward  noon  we  stopped  for  dinner, 
and  then  pushed  on  up  a  mountain  torrent.  Having  walked 
Along  the  bank  more  than  an  hour,  and  found  no  point  worth 
fetching,  I  returned  to  my  boat,  and  again  descended  the  stream. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Ouikinska-Demidoffi  a  pristaa 
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belonging  to  the  works  at  TagOsk,  where  the  whole  produoe  of 
Demidoff's  miDes  is  put  on  board  the  ba^,  and  forwarded  to 
Nijne-NoYgorod  and  St.  Petersburg. 

At  this  port  the  valley  of  the  Tchoussowaia  extends  from  two 
to  three  versts  in  width.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  river  there  is 
a  considerable  extent  of  meadow-land ;  on  the  eastern  side  the 
land  is  partly  cultivated,  and  a  fine  crop  of  rye  was  springing  up. 
This  is  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation,  having  high  wooded  hills 
to  the  north,  which  keep  off  the  cold  and  cutting  blasts  from  that 
quarter.  The  meadows  looked  beautifully  green,  and  were  already 
adorned  with  many  flowers,  and  the  birch-trees  bursting  into  leaf 
every  hour.  The  change  in  this  region  from  winter  to  summer 
is  so  rapid  that  it  seems  almost  magical.  Last  night,  for  example, 
I  slept  on  grass  browned  by  the  frost,  under  trees  showing  no 
buds ;  to-night  I  could  take  up  my  quarters  beneath  birches  half 
in  leaf,  and  awake  to-morrow  morning  under  a  splendid  green 
canopy. 

The  change  is  so  delightful,  I  have  already  decided  to  spend 
to-morrow  (Sunday)  at  this  place. 

This  is  a  glorious  morning — a  bright  sun,  and  a  sky  without  a 
eloud,  while  a  gentle  breeze  is  wafting  the  sweet  scents  from  the 
larch  and  birch  trees,  now  almost  in  full  leaf.  Still  I  see  in  the 
distance  large  masses  of  snow  stretching  along  the  mountain  sides, 
and  extending  down  into  the  forests,  which  tell  me  winter  is  not 
jet  past  The  Outka  is  a  small  mountain  stream  flowing  into  the 
Tchoussowaia  at  this  place.  I  determined  to  take  a  long  walk 
up  its  banks,  toward  the  mountains,  as  this  would  take  me  in  the 
direcUon  of  the  higher  ridge  of  the  Oural.  The  small  open 
valley  in  which  the  little  stream  winds  its  course  extends  norths 
ward  about  two  versts,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  forest. 

Along  this  valley  my  walk  was  exceedingly  agreeable.  I  found 
many  flowers  quite  new  to  me,  and  collected  specimens  for  drying. 
Having  entered  the  forest^  these  was  a  great  change:  large 
patches  of  snow  were  lying  under  the  trees,  and  in  some  places 
the  remains  of  drifts  covered  up  the  brook,  giving  a  very  wintiy 
appearance  to  the  scene.  I  was  soon  plunged  to  the  knees  in  a 
morass;  and,  getting  out  of  it,  gave  up  my  morning  ramble. 
These  valleys  can  only  be  examined  later  in  the  summer^  when 
the  snow  has  melted  and  the  water  has  drained  off. 

I  returned  to  the  pristan  by  another  path,  and  gathered  ottiv 
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flpwrn  lo  add  to  my  eoUection.  I  had  not  been  long  in  my  room 
irhefa  tbe  men  came  in  a  body,  and  begged  me  to  go  down  the 
riyer  abont  fifteen  verstB  this  afternoon,  and  then  stay  over  night. 
The  apokennan  of  the  party  said  I  should  find  excellent  quarters 
at  that  distance,  and  everything  I  could  desire;  besides  which, 
'  our  yoyage  on  Monday  would  be  a  yery  long  one.  The  reason 
asMgned  had  great  weight  with  me ;  and  being  anxious  to  arriye 
early  in  the  morning  at  a  part  of  the  riyer  which  had  been 
described  as  the  best  sceneiy  on  the  Tchoussowiua,  I  consented 
to  go  (m.  We  left  Outkinska-Demidoff  at  five  o'clock,  dropping 
8l)wly  down  the  riyer,  no  interesting  scenery  presentiDg  itself  on 
the  way.    At  seyen  o'clock  we  reached  Kageka. 

My  steersman  and  the  boy  went  with  me  to  a  large  house 
about  one  hundred  paces  from  the  riyer,  into  which,  after  a  little 
delay,  we  gained  admittance.  I  was  taken  into  a  spacious  room 
by  my  chief  man,  who  left  me  to  seek  the  owner  of  the  apartment 
I  had  thus  taken  possession  of.  The  room  contained  four  or  five 
chairs,  a  long  bench  placed  against  the  wooden  wall,  a  large  table 
ooyered  with  papers,  and  a  strong  arm-chair  on  one  side  of  the 
tabloi  across  which  lay  a  pipe  long  enough  for  the  Grand  Turk. 
The  room  was  dirtyi  heated  to  25^  B.^  and  redolent  of  anything 
but  roses. 

After  sitting  a  few  minutes,  three  women  of  Amazonian 
proportions  passed  through  the  room.  I  had  just  time  to  notice 
that  their  garments  were  what  might  be  called  scant,  scarcely 
reaching  to  the  knees.  In  fact,  the  dress  of  each  consisted  of  one 
<<cuttysaxk|''  as  Tam  (XShanter  would  have  called  it,  with  a  blue 
body  oyer;  add  to  this  a  red  handkerchief  tied  on  the  head,  and 
the  ooBtome  is  complete.  The  door  into  the  adjoining  room  was 
left  open,  so  that  I  could  see  the  moyements  of  these  yeiy  stately 
pefBOOSi  and  haye  them  within  call;  but,  as  I  had  no  particular 
desire  to  follow  their  motions  or  claim  their  assistance,  I  remained 
quiet. 

In  about  half  an  hour  my  man  returned  with  the  master  of  the 
house,  to  wHom  I  handed  my  papers,  which  he  examined.  I 
requested  permission  to  pass  the  night  under  his  roof,  to  which  he 
consented,  and,  seating  himself  beside  me,  called  to  the  women  to 
bring  in  tea :  this  was  instantly  done,  leading  me  to  think  that  it 
had  been  prepared  immediately  after  my  arriyal.  A  friend  of  my 
koftfh  ^^  ^^  i^  dropped  in,  joined  our  tea-party,  and  between 
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HI  Aiee  ^M8  after  glaas  dinppeared  from  tlie  bond.  The  tei^ 
^wTiVifig  oonfeinued  a  loDg  time,  which  gave  m j  two  companiona 
the  opportamty  of  patting  a  aeries  of  qnestiona,  few  of  whioh  I 
could  understand.  They  talked  very  fast,  however^  and  I  listened 
attentiYely,  saying  ("DoA/"  "iVeote/")  Yes  or  No,  in  Russian, 
as  the  case  appeared  to  require.  At  length  I  got  tired  of  this, 
and  began  an  ontioa  in  English,  speaking  as  last  as  I  ooold,  by 
which  I  got  the  advantage,  for  they  ceased  immediately.  Bat 
ihe  moment  I  left  off  addressing  the  chair,  one  or  other  began  to 
catechise  me  again.  As  a  last  resort,  I  was  driven  to  try  some 
snatches  of  poetry,  which  fairly  silenced  them. 

Aboat  ten  o'clock  snpp^  was  announced  as  ready  for  as  in 
another  room.  I  was  taken  throogh  a  bed-room  to  the  sapper^ 
table,  and  in  passmg  beheld  one  of  the  bare-le^ed  females 
stretched  full-length  on  the  floor,  covered  up  for  the  night.  On 
coming  to  the  table,  one  of  these  damsels  placed  before  us  a  large 
basin  of  soup  and  three  BpooBB,  intimating  that  /  must  try  my 
luck  in  the  same  dish.  I  could  endure  hanger  for  a  long 
time,  could  eat  black  bread  and  salt  without  difficulty,  but  take 
farotii  with  my  two  finends  ftom  the  mme  soup-bowl  I  could  not. 
The  next  course— «  great  number  of  boiled  eggs — suited  me 
batter;  from  ihese  I  managed  to  make  a  good  supper.  My 
companions  drank  a  large  quantity  of  wodi^,  and  tried  to  induce 
me  to  follow  their  example,  but  I  declined.  Leaving  tiiem,  I 
went  to  my  room,  where  I  found  nothing  better  to  sleep  on  than 
a  wooden  bench.  I,  however,  was  used  to  hard  fare  and  hard 
beds,  and  o<tttent  with  whatever  turned  up. 

I  was  ap  at  half  past  four  o'dock  this  morning,  had  one  cup  of 
tea,  witiumt  either  bread  or  milk,  and  at  five  o'clock  was  floating 
down  the  river,  whidi  here  winds  through  a  more  open  valley, 
with  meadow-knd  along  its  banks.  At  twelve  we  reached  another 
gorge,  tiunongh  which  the  river  runs,  in  some  pkces  very  rapidly. 
On  one  side  of  the  entnmoe  into  tiiis  rocky  scene  a  small  plot  of 
level  land  extends  along  Uie  water,  about  300  yards  by  about  25 
yards  wide,  from  tiie  latter  to  the  forest,  where  it  rises  very 
abruptiy  in  broken  masses  of  rock,  covered  with  flowering  shrubs 
and  bushes.  There  are  also  larches,  pines,  and  birches  growing 
out  of  the  olefU.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  rocky  masses 
rise  ftam  the  water  to  a  great  height,  nearly  perpendicular,  tiieir 
awamits  orowned  widi  a  fine  growih  of  the  pine  and  birch. 
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Near  the  centre  of  thb  little  glade  stands  a  rimple  erosB,  raised 
on  three  steps,  whioh  excites  at  once  the  cariosity  of  ihe  traveller. 
It  was  erected  to  mark  the  site  on  which  the  great-grand&ther  of 
the  present  Prince  Demidoff  first  saw  the  light.  His  mother,  on 
her  way  down  the  Biver  Tchonssowaia,  in  a  bark  along  with 
those  which  were  conveying  the  produce  of  the  mines  to  Roasiay 
was  prevailed  on  to  encamp  here  for  the  night.  Perhaps  a  more 
appropriate  spot  could  not  have  been  found  for  ihe  birth-plaoe  of 
one  who  was  destined  to  become,  in  after  years,  a  poweifial  agent 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  these  vast  regions. 
A  strip  of  canvas  sheltered  the  new-bom  infant,  and  protected 
alike  the  mother  and  her  child  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 
It  was  he  who  subsequently,  by  superior  genius  and  indefatigable 
industry,  left  imperishable  monuments  of  his  greatness  in  the 
different  works  established  by  him  in  many  parts  of  the  Oural. 

While  I  was  sketching  this  scene,  my  men  were  tapping  the 
birch-trees  and  drawii^  off  the  sap.  Having  finished  my  labors, 
I  sat  down  on  a  rock,  and  my  steersman  brought  me  a  piece  of 
black  bread  with  a  little  salt,  and  a  bottle  of  sap  drawn  from  a 
tree  near  the  cross — a  sweeter  morsel  or  a  better  draught  I  thought 
I  had  never  tasted.  • 

We  continued  our  voyage,  and  in  about  an  hour  I  stopped  to 
sketch  another  fine  scene--some  isolated  masses  of  rock  standing 
in  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  the  last  of  twenty-eight  sketches 
I  had  made  on  the  Tchoussowaia.  While  at  work  I  observed  that 
there  were  +  18^  R.  in  the  shade  at  half  past  two  o'clock — a 
wonderful  change  within  the  last  few  days.  After  descending  the 
stream,  now  running  through  a  thickly-wooded  forest,  we  arrived 
at  Cynowskol  Zavod,  in>n*works  belonging  to  Gount  Strogonoff* 
Here  I  found  excellent  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  who 
spoke  German,  with  whom  I  spent  a  most  agreeable  evening. 

The  earthquake  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  April,  was  felt 
severely  at  these  works.  A  terrible  growling  sound,  like  subter- 
ranean thunder  at  a  great  depth  under  ground,  was  instantly 
followed  by  a  violent  motion  of  the  earth,  causing  great  alarm  to 
every  one.    I  was  told  that  the  horses  trembled  as  it  passed. 

It  was  from  this  Zavod,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  StrQg> 
onoffii,  who  then  possessed  nearly  all  this  region,  that  Yermak  the 
Cossack  commenced  his  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Siberia, 
His  battle-fields  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oural;  but  it  was  at 
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diii  pboe,  and  in  the  oaiaTans  on  tlie  TbhooflBawMay  that  he  found 
a  safe  reiroai  after  hia  fint  defeats  in  Aaia. 

During  the  night  the  water  in  the  TchonaMwaia  had  riaen  three 
feety  eanaed  by  the  snow  melting  so  npidly  jeBterdaj,  and  appa- 
rently it  will  be  still  wanner  to-day.  I  was  induoed  to  remain  and 
yisit  the  works  in  this  Zayod.  A  great  quantity  of  wire,  both 
strong  and  fine,  is  drawn  here,  which  prodnoes  a  veiy  good  price  ^ 
in  the  fair  at  Novgorod  on  aoooont  of  its  snperior  quality.  Bar- 
iron  is  also  made.  After  visiting  the  iron  mines  we  retomed  to 
the  house  of  my  host,  and  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  well 
oooked  and  well  served.  It  would  be  imposbible  in  England  to 
give  the  different  varieties  of  game  placed  on  the  table.  We  had 
also  English  porter,  Scotch  ale,  and  Champagne,  with  sevend  sorts 
of  Ouralian  wine;  of  the  last  I  tasted  one  kind  for  the  first  time 
made  fix>m  cedar-nuts :  it  equalled  the  best  Maraschino. 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  weather:  at  four  o'clock 
there  were  ^-6^  B.  with  a  strong  wind;  at  five  I  left  the  Zavod, 
and  away  we  went  at  a  good  speed  down  the  river.  It  was 
exceedingly  cold,  with  dark  clouds  rolling  over  the  tops  oi  the 
mountaiDs ;  in  leas  than  half  an  hour  we  had  a  tremendous  snow- 
storm, which  gave  to  everything  ^  winter  dothiog,  and  rendered 
my  last  day's  voyage  on  the  TchousMwaia  odd  and  unpleasant 
After  sitting  nine  hours  in  an  open  boat,  the  snow  falling  the 
whole  time,  we  arrived  at  Oslanskoi  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Such  are  the  changes  of  temperature  in  this  region,  and  I  am  told 
this  will  not  be  the  last  of  the  winter. 

The  river  has  a  most  tortuous  course,  windmg  about  among  the 
mountains  in  a  very  singular  manner.  It  has  happened  to  me 
more  than  once  that,  alto  descending  it  sixty  or  seventy  versts,  I  - 
have  foimd,  on  inquiry,  that  the  place  I  started  from  in  the  morn- 
ing was  not  more  than  sixteen  or  twenty  versts  distant  across  the 
mountains.  Having  finished  my  voyage  on  the  Tohoussowaia, 
my  men  were  obliged  to  return  home.  I  parted  with  them  on 
excellent  terms;  a  few  rubles  had  rendered  them  happy,  and 
kissmg  my  hand,  they  all  declared  they  would  go  anywhere  with 
me.  At  three  x»'clook  I  left  Oslanskoi  in  a  carriage ;  the  road, 
passing  through  a  thick  forest,  was  bad,  owing  to  the  &11  of  snow 
which  lay  deep  on  the  ground.  At  five  I  found  myself  comfort* 
aUy  lodged  in  new  quarters  at  the  house  of  the  director  of  the 
iron-works  in  Serebrianskol,  a  Zavod  belonging  to  the  orown  on 
the  small  river  Serebrianka. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

ASCENT  PV  TEX  KATOHKANAB. 

A  LABQS  lake  has  been  made  at  great  expense  by  a  very  high 
embankment  across  this  little  valley,  by  which  water-power  is 
obtained  for  the  iron-works.  About  fifteen  versts  below  Sere- 
brianskoi  the  river  runs  through  a  deep,  narrow,  and  winding 
ravine,  containing  some  very  picturesque  scenery,  which  furnished 
me  with  several  subjects  for  my  pencil.  Both  the  Tchoussowaia 
and  Serebrianka  also  afford  many  highly  interesting  studies  to  the 
geologist,  by  the  numerous  sections  of  strata  exposed  in  these 
rugged  defiles,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  well  described  by 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison.* 

I  shall  now  bid  farewell  to  the  Tphoussowaia  and  to  Europe, 
and  cross  the  Oural  into  Asia,  where  my  wanderings  will  be  far 
and  wide.  Still,  I  carry  along  with  me  many  pleasing  recollec- 
tions of  thia  region,  and  the  kind  people  I  found  there.  I  have  a 
remembrance  also  of  a  different  sort,  occasioned  by  a  cut  on  my 
knee  from  a  &U  among  the  rocks  of  this  wild  river,  which  it 
seems  likely  I  shall  retain  through  life. 

During  my  stay  in  Serebrianakoi,  the  director,  who  was  a  great 
sportsman,  wished  to  give  me  a  day's  repchick  (tree-partridge) 
shooting.    It  was  arranged  that  we  should  start  early  in  the  mom- 

•  See  hiB  valuable  work,  "The  Geology  of  the  OnraL"  He  gpeaki  abo  of 
their  piotoresqae  beantiae  la  terms  of  high  praiae  at  page  136 :  **  No  dMoription 
of  the  geologist,  still  less  a  mere  sectional  drawing,  can  eonyej  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  contortions  and  piotorial  beauty  of  these  wild  gorges.  The  flexures 
on  the  Mense,  may,  in  some  respects,  be  compared  with  them,  bnt  the  channel 
of  the  Tehonssowaia  being  narrower,  the  rooks  more  ragged,  and  dlTersified 
with  foliage,  and  the  defiles  highly  intricate^  the  Rnssian^  scene  appeared  to 
ns  more  striking  than  that  in  Belgium."  Again  at  page  388:  "A  more 
pioturesqae  rirer  gorge  was  certainly  never  examined  by  geologists.  Between 
the  hamlet  of  Einish  and  Ust-Koira,  we  passed  thr9ngh  soenes  oTon  surpassing 
in  beauty  those  higher  ap  the  stream,  and  to  which  it  would  require  the  pencil 
of  a  professed  artist  to  do  justioe.  The  river  runs  in  a  limestone  gorge,  in 
which  are  olil&  of  every  variety  of  form,  occasionally  exposing  large  cavemf 
along  their  vertical  faces,  with  trees  and  flowers  grouped  about  ia  the  elefl^— 
foeks  vaiying  In  eolor  flKm  black  to  white." 
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bug,  as  a  few  Iiouts  before  ten  o'clock^  and  in  the  efTaning  afkar- 
four,  are  the  best  times  to  find  this  game.  We  were  both  amed 
with  pea-rifles^  with  which  they  are  nsoally  shot  when  sitting  on 
the  .branches.  Each  sportsman  is  provided  with  a  qnill,  formed 
into  a  whistle,  and  with  this  he  imitates  so  well  the  oall  of  the 
birds  that  they  instantly  respond.  By  this  means  they  are  easily 
found  in  the  thick  forest,  and  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  always 
approaching  their  supposed  mate,  when  they  shortly  flnd  their 
way  into  the  game-bag.  A  good  woodsman  was  appointed  to  attend 
me,  who  imitated  ihem  with  so  mnch  snooess  that  we  soon  had 
numbers  on  the  trees  around  us,  affording  me  plen^  of  sport  He 
was  also  my  instructor  in  the  use  cli  the  whistle,  whieh  I  learned, 
and  before  the  da/s  shooting  was  over  had  employed  sncoessfnlly. 
In  after  times  this  accomplishment  enabled  me  to  obtain  many  a 
meal  I  could  not  otherwise  have  procured.  When  I  met  the 
director  at  the  appointed  place  for  dinner,  I  had  ten  bnoe  and  a 
half,  and  he  turned  out  sixteen  brace  of  repchieks  and  a  black 
cock.  He  considered  that  mine  was  good  sport,  but  his  own  was 
usually  better. 

When  I  left  Serebriansko!,  the  director  and  seyeral  other  friends 
accompanied  me  a  few  versts  on  the  road  to  a  place  in  the  forest 
where  tea  and  other  good  things  had  been  provided,  that  we  might 
take  our  leave  in  the  true  Siberian  fashion.  The  eating  and  drink- 
ing being  over,  we  shook  hands  and  parted.  I  then  continued 
my  journey  toward  the  crest  of  the  Oural.  The  oountzy  acreas 
this  part  of  the  chain  has  no  striking  features :  there  are  no  rugged 
mountain  summits  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  well-rounded  hills 
covered  with  pine  and  lareh.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  cultivated, 
and  the  new-grown  rye  was  now  looking  fresh  and  green.  I  found 
many  flowers  I  had  not  seen  before,  which  I  added  to  my  collec- 
tion. At  three  o'clock  I  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  chain  :  it 
did  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  and  no  very  extensive  views  are 
seen  from  this  portion  of  the  road ;  but  the  whole  of  these  rounded 
summits  are  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  pines  of  different 
varieties.  The  descent  into  Asia  is  somewhat  more  abrupt  than 
would  be  the  descent  to  the  European  side.  The  country  between 
Serebriansko!  and  Barantohinsk  is  exceedingly  plain  and  uninter- 
esting,  but  on  approachiog  to  within  ton  or  fifteen  vents  of 
Eooshwiosk  the  scenery  improves. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  journey  I  was  offering  much 
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from  my  knee ;  I  also  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  yiolent  cold, 
caught  daring  the  storm  on  the  Tchonssowaiay  and  was  apprehen- 
sive that  I  shoold  be  laid  up  with  a  fever.  On  entering  the 
director's  room  after  my  arrival  at  the  Zavod,  noticing  my 
indisposition,  he  immediately  ordered  tea;  his  next  step  was  to 
send  for  a  phyacian.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  ktter 
arrived,  and,  seeing  the  condition  I  was  in,  directed  that  I  should 
at  once  go  to  bed,  while  a  Russian  bath  should  at  once  be  prepared 
for  me.  This  was  commencing  business  in  earnest  In  due  time 
the  bath  was  got  ready,  to  which  I  was  carried  by  two  sturdy 
Cossacks.  Having  laid  aside  my  last  clothing,  the  body-guard 
placed  me  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  bath-room,  within  an  inch  of  the 
furnace,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  there  Ueamed  me  till  I  thought 
my  individuality  well-nigh  gone.  After  about  forty  minutes  of 
drubbing  and  flogging  with  a  bundle  of  birch  twigs,  leaf  and  all, 
till  I  had  attained  the  true  color  of  a  well-done  crawfish,  I  was  taken 
out,  and  treated  ,to  a  pail  of  cold  water,  dashed  over  me  from  head 
to  foot,  that  fairly  electrified  me.  I  found  myself  quite  exhausted 
and  helpless,  in  which  condition  I  was  carried  back  to  bed.  I 
had  scarcely  lain  down  ten  minutes  when  a  Cossack  entered  with 
a  bottle  of  physic  of  some  kind  or  other,  large  enough  apparently 
to  supply  a  regiment.  The  doctor  followed  instead  of  preceding 
the  apothecary,  and  instantly  gave  me  a  dose.  Seeing  that  I 
survived  the  experiment,  he  ordered  the  man  in  attendance  to 
repeat  it  every  two  hours  during  the  night.  Thanks  to  the 
Russian  bath,  and  possibly  the  quantity  of  medicine  I  had  to 
swallow,  the  fever  was  forced,  after  a  struggle  of  eight  days,  to 
beat  a  retreat. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time  a  returning  desire  for  green  fields 
and  mountain  scenery  convinced  me  that  I  might  safely  resume 
my  journey,,  which  I  was  soon  enabled  to  do. 
'  The  director  of  the  iron-works  at  Nijne  Toura  arrived  in 
Kooshwinsk.  This  morning  we  dined  at  the  same  table,  and  on 
my  name  being  mentioned  he  addressed  me :  <'  I  have  received 
instructions  to  aid  you  in  visiting  the  Katchkanar.  If  you  will 
take  a  place  in  my  carriage  to-night  to  Nijne  Toura,  I  will  then 
make  arrangements  for  you  to  ascend  the  mountain,  which  is  about 
120  versts  from  here.*'  Although  still  very  weak,  I  gladly  accepted 
this  kind  offer,  and  presently  we  started  on  our  way  to  the  Zavod 
of  Tourinsk  with  five  horses  and  two  drivers  at  great  speed. 
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To  this  plaoe  it  wb8  s  short  and  pleuant  driye  of  nine  yersti 
along  the  valley  of  the  Toura.  Large  lakes  have  been  made  in 
this  valley,  whioh  supply  the  water-power  to  the  iron-works.  It 
was  a  most  splendid  evening ;  the  snn  went  down  below  the  Onral 
Monntains,  tinging  everything  with  his  golden  hues.  From  one 
part  of  the  road  we  had  a  view  of  the  Eatchkanar,  and  some  other 
mountain  summits  to  the  north,  olearly  defined  against  the  deep 
yellow  sky  in  a  blue-gray  misty  tone ;  a  near^  range  of  hills  was 
purple  as  seen  through  a  misty  vapor  rising  from  the  valleys ; 
while  nearer  to  us  rose  some  thiokly-wooded  hills,  their  outlines 
broken  by  rocky  masses  of  a  deep  purple  oolor.  From  these  to 
the  lake  in  the  valley  there  is  a  dense  forest  of  dark  pines, 
gradually  sloping  down  to  the  water,  and  now  partially  lost  in  the 
deep  shadow.  The  lake  refleoted  the  sky  in  all  its  golden  splendor, 
giving  a  deeper  tone  to  surrounding  objects,  and  rendering  more 
obscure  the  dark  forest  beyond  it. 

We  remained  two  hours  with  the  officers  in  Tourinsk,  where 
we  supped,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  were  once  more  gallopping  along 
toward  our  destination.  My  companion  was  soon  fiust  asleep.  He 
had  gone  over  this  road  so  often  tibiat  no  charms  were  left  for  him. 
With  me  the  case  was  different;  each  step  in  advance  presented 
some  agreeable  novelty,  consequently  I  watched  every  turning  of 
the  road  with  great  interest.  At  some  points  I  had  a  distant  view 
of  parts  of  the  Oural  chain,  at  others  a  peep  over  those  intermin- 
able forests  which  clothe  the  lower  range  of  hills,  now  seen  by  me 
for  the  first  time  under  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  twilight  of  these 
re^ons,  where  at  this  season  it  is  never  dark.  A  partial  gloom 
and  solemn  stillness  as  of  death  spread  over  these  scenes,  filling 
me  with  strange  sensadons.  All  nature  seemed  wrapped  in 
eternal  sleep,  which  I  almost  feared  to  disturb  by  the  rattling  of 
our  wheels. 

We  had  now  entered  a  forest  region  whioh  led  us  up  high  hills, 
then  down  into  deep  valleys  filled  with  white  vapor,  through  which 
the  tops  of  lightning-blasted  pines  stood  out  like  the  shivered 
masts  of  a  wreck  above  the  sea.  A  little  lower,  and  all  was  lost 
in  fog  and  indistinctness,  which  checked  our  speed,  moistened 
and  chilled  me.  Then  again  we  emerged  from  the  misty  cloud, 
and  galbpped  up  another  wooded  height,  from  the  summit  of 
which  I  saw  the  Katchkanar  looming  over  the  forest  beneath^ 
and  apparently  quite  near,  although  fifty  or  sixty  versts  distant 
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From  thiB  point  we  began  to  descend  rapidly  into  the  yalley  of 
the  To9ra.  Here  my  companion  woke  np  and  pointed  out  the 
Zavod.  All  was  calm  and  still  in  the  town,  which  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake,  while  below  and  near  the  rock  named  . 
^'  Shaitan/'  to  the  north,  there  were  continaoaa  clouds  of  black 
smoke,  through  which  tongues  of  flame  and  a  long  line  of  sparks 
shot  up  high  into  the  pure  air :  these,  and  the  heayy  rolling  of 
the  foigehammers  that  now  broke  on  our  ears,  are  truly  oharacter- 
istio  of  this  igneous  region.  After  crossing  ihe  head  of  th« 
lake,  we  were  in  a  short  time  snugly  seated  in  the  director's 
house. 

Nijne  Toura  is  a  Zayod  belonging  to  the  crown,  in  which  a 
large  quantity  of  excellent  bar-iron  is  made  from  the  magnetio 
ores  of  Blagodat.  It  b  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  a 
large  lake  formed  in  ihe  yalley  of  the  Toura,  from  which  the  &11 
for  the  water-power  used  in  ike  iron-works  is  obtained.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water  a  large  rugged  mass  of 
pinkish-colored  rock,  ^<  said  to  be  true  syenite,''  rises  350  to  860 
feet  high,  possessing  some  remarkable  magnetic  qualities;  one 
small  space  of  only  a  few  feet  in  extent  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
on  which  the  needle  of  a  compass  will  turn  round*  To  the  easi 
and  west  of  this  bare  mass  there  are  luxuriant  pine  and  larch 
woods,  extending  down  into  the  valley. 

The  director  informed  me  that  it  will  require  a  few  days  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  my  journey  through  the 
forest  to  the  Katchkanar,  which  has  induced  me  to  make  some 
sketches  in  the  valley  of  the  Toura,  more  particularly  on  the  lake. 
There  are  two  or  three  points  whence  ihe  Katchkanar  is  seea 
rising  high  above  aU  the  other  mountains,  presenting  his  rugged 
crest  sometimes  against  a  deep  blue  sky,  at  others  encircled  by 
clouds  black  as  night. 

I  found  a  fine  view  from  the  forest  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
about  eight  versts  distant  from  the  Zavod.  This  I  determined 
to  sketch,  although  the  musquitoes  were  heie  in  millions.  Our 
horses  had  been  taken  to  some  high  ground  dear  of  wood,  where 
the  wind  compels  these  pests  to  seek  shelter  from  the  breeze : 
they  are  now  taking  a  most  savage  revenge  upon  me  for  their 
loss.  I  have  tried  various  means  to  keep  them  at  a  distan9e,  in 
vain.  The  last  plan  I  adopted  is  one  much  used  by  the  wood* 
men :  it  consists  of  a  small  sheet  iron  box,  seven  inches  lon|^ 
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t&at  wide,  and  five  deep,  wiih  eniall  holes  piaroad  in  the  hottonu 
Thi0  IB  eeeiued  to  a  leather  atiap,  which  paMes  over  the  Bhoalder, 
ai.d  lets  it  hang  down  like  a  aoldier's  cartridge-boX|  at  the  back 
of  the  hip.  Some  hot  ohareoal  10  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  . 
npon  this  moist  decayed  wood,  which  amonlders  and  keeps  np  a 
ekrad  of  smoke  that  driYes  off  tha  bloodthirsty  insects.  Although 
sneoessfiil  enongh,  I  soon  fimnd  that  it  was,  if  anything,  a  little 
worse  than  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  avert  Indeed|  the 
oontinned  smoke  affected  my  eyes  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could 
not  see  to  sketch :  many  of  tfie  woodmen  suffer  firom  the  same 
cause.  I  was  oUiged,  thereforoi  to  abandon  the  smoking  prooeasi 
at  the  lisk  of  being  deyonied. 

Aboat  a  Tent  below  the  Zavodi  I  fimnd  another  good  vieW| 
which  I  sketehed  from  aomo  rooks  at  the  west  end  of  Shaitaui 
where  I  oould  look  over  the  yalley  of  the  Toora  to  the  Katcb- 
kanar.  At  this  poinl  the  river  winds  through  meadow-land| 
twisting  and  tuning  in  eveiy  direction.  Fine  clumps  of  birch 
and  pine  trees  skirt  its  banks.  From  the  opposito  side  of  this 
nanow  vailey  to  the  Katohkai^,  there  appeared  to  be  one  d^ise 
forest,  covering  all  the  lower  range  of  hills.  While  sketching,  I 
pereeivad  a  sudden  change  at  the  Eatohkanar;  clouds  began  to 
colleot  around  the  summit^  sweeping  downward  tiU  the  whole 
mountain  was  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of  inkyl)lacknes8,  presenting 
here  and  there  on  its  dark  ground  iHbLitish  streaks,  as  if  jets  of 
steam  had  bean  forced  up  from  below.  Part  of  the  lower  chain 
soon  became  obscured  ako  by  clouds,  which  ^bowed  signs  of 
much  inward  aommotion.  Meanwhile  the  advancing  storm  put* 
on  its  most  threatening  looL  I  could  now  see  the  lightning, 
flash  on  flash,  stream  from  the  clouds  to  earth,  but  heard  no 
thunder.  Afier  about  an  hour  the  storm  turned  toward  the 
south  and  followed  the  mountain  chain,  leaving  me  in  calm  and 
sunahina  to  pursue  my  oooupation.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
Katohkanar  became  visible,  and  the  sun  was  once  more  shining 
upon  these  riven  crags  in  all  his  splendor. 

On  Sunday  morning,  an  Englishman  who  has  the  direotion  of 
some  large  iron-works  on  the  west  side  of  t|ie  Oural,  near  Perm, 
arrived  in  Nijne  Toura.  He  had  heard  at  SeoebriA^skoi  (115 
versts  distant)  that  I  was  going  to  ascend  the  E^atohkanar,  and 
particulariy  desired  to  accompany  me,  to  which  I  made  no  objec- 
tion.- During  the  week  three  other  gentlemen  decided  to  go  witl^ 
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me.  All  was  amnged;  bat  when  we  met  at  dinner  to-daj;  and 
I  told  ihem  we  shoold  leave  for  the  Katohkanar  at  eight  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  they  made  excnses,  and  finally  gave  np  the 
joomej,  not  one  apparently  having  oonrage  to  attempt  diffionltiea 
ihey  had  often  heard  described. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  hoiBes  were  bnraght  into  the  yard^ 
accompanied  by  three  men.  One  was  a  sturdy  old  hnnter,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  selected  on  aoconnt  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  forests  we  had  to  ride  through ;  the  two  others  were 
younger  men — one  quite  tall,  with  a  good  manly  countenance; 
his  comrade  a  shorter  man,  with  a  good-natured,  smiling  face 
noUiing  could  put  out  of  humor.  Each  carried  a  rifle  slung 
across  his  shoulder.  My  companion  from  tiie  West  Ound  was  a 
thin,  spare  man,  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  Ouralian  life  about  sevea  yean.  He  feared 
neither  storms  nor  forests,  and  cared  no  more  for  a  bear  than  he 
would  for  a  stray  pig.  He  had  a  perfect  dread,  however,  of  the 
insect  tribe  which  feast  on  blood. 

For  the  first  eight  versts  we  travelled  over  a  moderately  good 
road,  which  brought  us  to  a  small  stream  not  more  than  sixty  feet 
wide.  The  bridge  had  been  carried  away  by  ihe  ice,  and  was 
lying  partly  across  the  stream  a  little  farther  down,  but  this  it  was 
impossible  to  cross.  One  of  my  men  rode  into  the  stream  and 
crossed  very  well,  but  as  he  attempted  to  ascend  the  opposite 
bank  his  horse  sunk  under  him  till  nearly  overhead ;  ihe  oiher 
men  hastened  to  his  assistance,  crossing  the  stream  as  he  had 
done,  but  iheir  horses  got  fast  also,  which  prevented  ihem  item 
giving  any  aid.  Seeing  how  matters  were  likely  to  end,  I  sprang 
from  my  hone,  throwing  the  reins  to  my  companion,  ran  to  the 
wreck  of  the  bridge,  and  managed  with  great  difficulty  to  get 
across,  I  found  my  man  in  a  complete  quicksand,  in  which  I 
also  was  near  sinking.  Fortunately,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
law  of  self-preservation ;  for  tying  a  cord  of  sufficient  length  to 
his  bridle,  he  tossed  the  end  of  it  to  me,  and  by  this  means  I  was 
enabled  to  get  both  horse  and  rider  on  to  solid  ground.  As  he  waa 
shivering  with  cold,  I  gave  him  a  tumbler  of  raw  wodky;  some 
one  flung  a  sheepskin  over  him,  and  everything  being  put  in  good 
condition  again,  we  rode  on. 

i    At  a  short  distance  from  this  place  we  entered  a  thick  forest, 
passing  through  it  for  several  vents ;  at  lengUi  we  rode  out  into 
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a  beantiftd  glade,  and  on  tbe  oppoaiie  nde^  at  no  great  diatanoe^ 
beheld  a  man  approaching  on  honeback,  at  sight  of  whom  the  men 
inatantly  exelaimed,  '<  Egor  Stepanish  has  killed  a  bear."  When 
we  met^  I  obeerved  a  fine  black  skin  hanging  over  his  horse.  He 
had  been  watching  the  greater  part  of  the  night  for  the  bear,  who 
did  not  oome ;  and  shortlj  after  daylight,  giving  up  all  hopes  of 
meeting  him  for  that  time,  had  left  his  hiding-place  to  return  to 
his  horse,  which  had  been  secured  in  the  forest.  He  had  not 
gone  far,  however,  when,  while  passing  a  huge  lump  of  rock,  the 
bear  stood  before  him  at  twenty  yards  distance.  The  rifle  was 
instantly  unslung,  the  prongs  in  the  ground,  and  the  deadly  weapon 
levelled,  while  Bruin,  apparently  no  way  alarmed^  rose  upon  his 
hind  legs  and  marched'on,  intent  upon  a  grapple.  When  within 
fifteen  paces  the  fatal  ball  was  sent  on  its  mission,  and  the  shaggy 
monster  fell  dead,  the  skin  adding  one  more  trophy  to  the  spoils 
of  Egor. 

About  two  versts  farther  we  came  to  a  broad  and  rapid  river, 
apparently  not  veiy  deep.  There  being  no  means  of  getting  over 
the  stream  except  by  fording  it,  we  plunged  boldly  in,  and  soon 
found  the  water,  which  was  extremely  cold,  up  to  our  boots,  and 
ftequently  as  high  as  our  knees :  happily  it  proved  no  deeper. 
We  shortiy  reached  the  opposite  shore  and  struck  into  the  forest, 
punning  a  mere  track,  along  which  we  proceeded  slowly,  some- 
times neariy  up  to  the  saddle-flaps  in  mud  and  water,  at  others 
riding  over  laige  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  lay  across  the 
path  in  every  direction. 

This  was  a  most  dreary  ride — nothing  but  dense  forest,  without 
a  ringle  opening  to  afford  so  much  as  a  glimpse  oi  the  surrounding 
country.  Toward  noon  we  had  a  thunder-storm,  which  echoed 
loudly  through  the  forest,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain.  Some 
large  Siberian  cedars  afforded  us  shelter  during  the  storm,  which 
continued  more  than  an  hour.  When  it  was  over  we  rode  on,  but 
were  soon  completely  drenched  by  the  droppings  from  the  trees. 
Portions  of  the  forest  were  so  thick  that  the  light  of  day  was 
entirely  excluded;  indeed,  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  cut  our 
way  through  the  branches,  which  rendered  our  progress  very 
sloir. 

Although  there  are  many  bears  and  other  dangerous  animals  in 
these  wilds,  strange  to  say  we  did  not  meet  with  any.  Our  great 
risk  was  a  fall  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  prostrate  trees,  which 
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might  be  attended  with  painfal  coosequeDoeB.  After  a  while  cor 
veteran  banter,  who  became  a  sort  of  leader  of  the  party,  left  the 
track  we  bad  been  pursuing  for  some  time;  and  struck  off  toward 
the  southwest.  Forcing  our  way  through  thick  underwood  for 
about  an  hour,  we  emerged  at  last  from  the  dark  forest  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  ascent  overlaid  with  huge  blocks  of  stone.  Bough  as 
this  appeared,  it  was  more  agreeable  than  the  woods  and  morass 
we  had  been  floundering,  in  for  so  many  hours.  Both  patience 
and  great  care  were  required  in  riding  up  thb  rugged  hill.  As  we 
ascended  the  height,  we  heard  the  roaring  of  water,  and  supposed 
by  the  sound  there  rnqst  be  a  fall  not  far  distant.  From  the  great 
noise  we  expected  to  find  a  large  stream;  but,  on  approaching,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  small  one,  tumbling  d6wn  a  steep  and  rocky 
bed  in  a  succession  of  snow-like  waterfalls.  This  we  had  to  cross: 
no  very  pleasant  prospect,  as  a  false  step  might  pitch  both  hone 
and  rider  into  the  foaming  water.  Our  steeds,  however,  stepped 
carefully,  placing  one  foot  firmly  down  before  lifting  the  other. 
The  difficulty  being  soon  overcome,  we  continued  our  course 
upward,  and  at  eight  o'clock  reached  the  Katchkanar,  after  a 
tedious  ride  of  eleven  hours  on  horseback.  The  old  hunter  pro- 
posed stopping  for  the  night  at  the  foot  of  some  high  rocks :  this 
I  was  not  unwilling  to  do,  and  accordingly  we  dismounted,  wet 
and  stiff  enough.  All  hands  set  to  woric  and  made  a  great  fire, 
which  biased  up  fiercely.  After  this  I  gave  each  man  a  glass  of 
brandy,  my  companion  and  myself  taking  a  little  also  to  qualify 
the  water  we  had  received  during  our  ride.  The  musquitoes 
being  here  in  abundance,  my  friend  took  his  post  on  the  smoky 
side  of  the  fire,  obstinately  refusing  to  leave  it  on  any  account. 

Although  tired,  I  could  not  rest  without  taking  a  look  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  mountain.  Seizing  my  rifle,  I  began  to  ascend 
the  rooks,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  stood  on  their  summit. 
When  there,  a  most  rugged  scene  burst  upon  my  view :  .the  jagged 
top  of  the  Katchkanar  was  towering  hi  above  into  the  deep  blue 
vault  of  heaven ;  the  rocks  and  snow  were  tinged  by  the  setting 
sun ;  while  lower  down  stood  crags  overtopping  pine  and  oedar 
trees,  and  lower  still,  a  thick  forest  sloped  along  till  lost  in  gloom 
and  vapor. 

I  now  turned  toward  the  west,  and  walked  to  a  high  crag  over- 
looking the  valley ;  here  J  seated  myself  to  watch  the  great  and 
fiery  orb  descend  below  the  horizon,  and  a  glorious  sight  it  was. 
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FftTcby  with  ilB  niowj  eap>  was  lighted  up,  and  iptrkbd  like  e 
ruby ;  the  other  sMmntainB  were  tinged  with  red,  while  in  the 
deep  TmlleyB  all  was  gloom  and  mist  For  a  few  minutes  ihe 
whole  atmosphere  appeared  filled  with  powdered  earmine,  giying 
a  deep  orimson  dnt  to  ereiything  around.  So  splendid  was  this 
effect,  and  so  firm  a  hold  had  it  taken  of  my  imagination,  that  I 
became  insensible  to  the  hundreds  of  mosquitoes  that  were  feast- 
ing on  my  blood.  Excepting  their  painfully  disagreeable  Aum, 
no  sound,  not  even  that  of  the  chirping  of  a  bird,  was  to  be 
heard :  it  was  truly  solitude. 

Soon  after  the  sun  went  down  a  white  vapor  began  to  rise  in 
the  Yalleya  to  a  connderable  height,  giving  to  the  scene  an  appear- 
ance of  innumerable  lakes  studded  with  islands,  as  all  the  moun* 
tain  tops  looked  dark  and  black.  I  was  so  riveted  to  the  spot 
by  the  scene  before  me  that  I  remained  watching  the  changes 
until  near  eleven  o'clock,  when  that  peculiar  twilight  seen  in 
these  regions  stole  gently  over  mountain  and  forest.  The  effect 
I  cannot  well  describe;  it  appeared  to  partake  largely  of  the 
spirituaL 

I  now  thought  it  was  qiute  time  to  return  to  our  camp-fire, 
and,  arriving  there  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  found  the  people 
sleeping,  and  my  companion  lying  near  the  fire,  covered  over  with 
a  okak,  as  he  said,  ^*  to  keep  tlta  devils  off.''  He  had  neither  slept 
nor  dared  to  look  out.  The  humming  sound  of  millions  of  mus- 
quitoes  was  something  awful :  the  high  rocks  sheltered  them  from 
tiie  wind,  so  that  we  soon  found  we  had  got  into  the  very  regions 
of  torment  As  it  was  utterly  impassible  to  endure  this,  I  pro- 
posed to  remove  our  encampment  to  the  top  of  the  .rocks,  where 
the  current  of  air  might  relieve  us  of  our  tormentors,  and  let  us 
rest  in  peace;  tlus  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  all.  So,  taking  up 
a  burning  brand,  I  clambered  to  a  spot  a  little  higher  up,  where 
I  pitched  on  a  desirable  location.  I  soon  had  a  fire  blazing, 
having  selected  the  neighborhood  of  plenty  of  ftUen  timber,  and 
the  men  came  round  with  the  horses  and  our  traps.  In  this 
place,  where  the  breese  kept  fanning  us,  not  a  musquito  dared 
show  his  proboscis. 

Once  more  settled  down,  we  found  time  to  be  hungry,  and 
accordingly  ordered  tea.  Who  could  paint  our  despair  when  the 
aiMt  proclaimed  that  there  was  neither  tea,  nor  a  kettle  to  boil 
water,  both  having  been  left  behind !    We  had  plenty  of  piovi* 
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sions,  with  brandy  and  Ouialian  nalif  ka,  and  these  enabled  ns  to 
make  a  meal.  There  is^  however,  nothing  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  beverage  ''that  cheers  but  not  inebriates/'  and 
makes  the  traveller  supremely  comfortable  after  a  day  of  hard 
tml.  We  sat  talking  over  our  misfortune,  and  the  anticipated 
pleasures  of  the  morrow,  till  past  one  o'clock,  then  lay  down  on 
the  rocks  and  wrapped  ourselves  up  for  the  night;  but  the  joint 
effects  of  wine  and  smoke  had  given  me  a  violent  headache,  which 
prevented  me  sleeping.  A  little  before  three  o'clock  I  was  up, 
and  my  toilet  made  by  rubbing  the  smoke  out  of  my  eyes^  and 
giving  myself  a  shake. 

Day  was  rapidly  dawning  over  those  boundless  forests  of  Sibe- 
ria. Long  lines  of  pale  yellow  clouds  extended  over  the  horison; 
these  became  more  luminous  every  few  minutes,  until  at  length 
they  were  like  waves  of  golden  light  rolling  and  breaking  on  some 
celestial  shore.  I  roused  up  my  fellow-traveller,  that  he  might 
partake  with  me  in  my  admiration  of  the  scene,  tmd  a  most  splen- 
did one  it  was.  The  sun  im  rising  behind  some  veiy  distant 
hills,  and.  tipping  all  the  mountain  tops  with  his  glorious  rays : 
even  the  dark  pines  assumed  a  golden  hue.  We  sat  silently 
watching  the  beautifully  changing  scene  for  an  hour,  until  hill 
and  valley  were  lighted  up :  my  friend  could  no  longer  repress  his 
feelings.  ''  This  is  a  glorious  sight  I"  he  exclaimed ;  '<  if  it  were 
not  for  these  d— ^  musquitoes,  I  should  like  to  spend  a  month 
here." 

Having  broken  our  fast  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of 
Ouralian,  we  prepared  for  our  ascent  to  the  summit.  Our  rifles 
were  first  examined,  as  they  might  be  required  should  Bruin  feel 
disposed  to  dispute  our  right  of  way  through  his  domain,  this 
being  his  summer  residence.  All  was  found  right ;  so  strapping 
my  sketching  traps  across  my  back,  and  with  rifle  over  my  shoul- 
der, we  marched  off,  my  old  hunter  pointing  out  the  way.  The 
other  two  men  were  left  in  charge  of  the  horses. 

A  short  distance  from  our  encampment  we  found  a  confused 
mass  of  rocks  thrown  about  in  the  wildest  disorder,  evidently 
having  tumbled  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain.  Some 
were  of  such  huge  dimensions  that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  colossal  power  that  had  hurled  them  from  their  rocky  beds. 
We  scrambled  over  this  labyrinth  to  a  small  valley;  on  the  other 
aide  of  this  the  Katchkanar  reared  his  jagged  crest 
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This  litde  itSkj  was  earpeted  with  short  gnas  vid  numenma 
p]aniB|  in  flower  or  just  budding.  A  month  latery  and  this  will 
be  a  garden  of  iria^  geraniums,  roses,  and  peonies,  amid  scenes  of 
the  wildest  grandeur.  Here  also  were  growing  clumps  of  mag- 
nificent pines  and  Siberian  cedars  (^Pmu$  cemhra)»  From  a  high, 
decayed  branch  of  one,  I  brought  down  with  mj  rifle  a  ^^glucka- 
xee'' — a  splendid  male  bird,  which  my  old  hunter  said  weighed 
thirty  pounds :  there  are  many  of  them  in  this  region.  Haying 
reloaded,  we  proceeded  across  the  Talley,  and  then  bqg;an  the  real 
ascent 

It  was  a  chactio  mass  of  large  loose  rocks,  with  snow  filling  up 
many  of  the  cavities;  in  othw  places  we  passed  under  huge  block^ 
orer  which  it  would  have  been  no  easy  task  to  dimb.  Farther 
np  we  met  with  large  patches  of  snow,  and  walked  oyer  them 
without  difficulty ;  at  length  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the  high  cngi 
of  the  Katchkanar.  We  found  many  of  these  crags  standing  up 
like  crystals,  some  not  less  than  100  feet  high,  composed  of  regu* 
lar  courses,  with  pure  magnetic  iron  ore  between  their  beds, 
yarying  from  one  inch  to  four  inches  thick.  In  some  places  cubes 
or  crystals  of  iron  project  from  the  solid  rock  three  and  four 
inches  square :  and  again,  in  other  portions  of  these  rocks  the 
whole  mass  seems  to  be  of  iron,  or  some  other  mineral  substance. 

I  now  determined  to  ascend  one  of  the  highest  crags.  Select- 
ing one,  I  put  down  my  rifle  and  all  other  things,  excepting  a 
small  sketch-book,  and  commenced  climbing.  I  found  it  exceed- 
ingly diffiqult;  but,  after  much  labor  and  some  risk,  I  sat  on  one 
of  the  highest  pinnacles  with  my  feet  dangling  over,  in  which 
position  I  began  writing  a  note  to  a  fiiend.  The  yiew  to  the 
east,  looking  into  Siberia,  is  uninterrupted  for  hundreds  of  yersts, 
until  all  is  lost  in  fine  blue  yapor.  There  is  something  truly  grand 
in  looking  oyer  these  black  and  apparently  interminable  forests,  in 
which  no  trace  of  a  human  habitation,  not  eyen  a  wreath  of  smoke, 
can  be  seen  to  assure  us  that  man  is  there.  Turning  to  the  north, 
and  about  100  yersts  distant,  Paydinsky  Seamen  rises  out  of  the 
dark  forest  (this  is  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  Oural  chain) ; 
it  is  partly  coyered  with  snow,  and  shines  like  frosted  nlyer  in  the 
bright  sun.  All  the  mountuns  near  are  blue,  purple,  and  misty, 
with  a  rugged  foreground  of  rooks  of  great  height,  broken  into 
all  shapes  and  forms.  In  fact,  the  summit  of  the  Katchkanar 
is  eyidently  a  mountain  in  ruins,  the  softer  parts  haying  been 
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remorea  or  torn  away  by  the  hand  of  Time,  leaving  the  harder 
portion,  or  Yertebrad  of  the  mountain,  standing  like  a  hage  skd^ 
ton,  which,  seen  ai  a  distance,  often  assumed  the  most  fantastio 
and  picturesque  shapes. 

Hanng  finished  my  small  epistJe,  and  made  a  few  notes  in  my 
journal,  I  began  to  descend,  which  I  found  much  more  difficult 
than  climbing ;  indeed,  having  descended  about  thirty  feet,  I  was 
stopped ;  however,  by  reascending  a  little,  and  by  taking  a  turn 
round  the  jutting  points  of  some  of  the  windings  of  my  late  ''bad 
eminence,"  I  got  down,  to  the  great  joy  of  both  my  companions, 
who  had  been  much  alarmed  for  me.  We  now  scrambled  over 
fallen  rocks  toward  the  south,  every  hundred  paces  bringing  us 
upon  another  wild  and  rugged  scene.  After  walking,  tumbling, 
and  climbing  for  about  an  hour,  we  turned  our  steps  down  the 
mountain  in  a  new  direction  toward  our  encampment  This 
brought  us  to  a  large  patch  of  ice  and  snow,  surrounded  by  fidleu 
rocks  and  dwarf  pines.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot ;  this  and  the 
fatiguing  walk  made  us  both  hungry  and  thirsty.  As  my  hunter 
carried  in  his  bag  a  bottle  of  Ouralian  and  some  bread,  also 
brandy  for  himself,  we  determined  to  lunch.  A  large  rock  pro- 
jecting from  the  snow  formed  our  table  and  chairs;-  above  us  the 
high  orags  of  the  Katchkanar  rose  to  the  height  of  six  hundred 
feet.  In  this  solitary  spot  I  commenced  a  new  oooupation.  I 
filled  a  tumbler  nearly  full  of  hard  frosen  snow,  then  poured  the 
strawberry  nalif  ka  upon  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
minutes  it  was  turned  into  ice  equal  to  any  ever  made  by  Ounter; 
our  spoons  were  cut  out  of  a  branch,  and  a  delicious  dessert  re- 
paid me  for  my  trouble. 

Having  rested  a  short  time,  we  oontinued  our  descent  through 
some  magnifioent  rocky  scenes.  I  made  several  sketches,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  we  were  sitting  at  our  camp-fire,  having  had  twelve 
hours'  hard  walking.  Later  in  the  evening,  the  old  hunter  pre- 
dicted a  change  with  bad  weather  before  morning,  and  advised 
our  moving  under  the  shelter  of  the  rooks  below.  To  this  propo- 
rtion we  objected,  rain  or  storm  being  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  torments  in  store  for  us  there.  Stooping  a  little  to  listen, 
we  could  hear  the  everlasting  hum  of  the  myriads  of  insects  from 
which  we  had  escaped :  they  would  have  devoured  us.  Content- 
ing ourselves,  therefore,  with  our  new  position,  we  lay  down  on 
our  exposed  and  rocky  beds,  where  we  dept  soundly  and  in  peaoe 
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till  near  three  o'clock  in  the  morniDg,  when  we  were  awakened 
by  a  gale  of  wind,  ite  icy  blast  making  ns  shiyer.  Before  onr 
traps  were  packed  we  had  rain  and  deet;  at  length  our  honMS 
were  saddled,  and  we  descended  the  mountain  to  seek  for  shelter 
in  the  forest.  At  six  o'clock  we  were  sitting  nnder  some  cedars, 
completely  protected  €rom  the  storm,  before  a  huge  biasing  fire. 

The  wind  became  stronger  and  the  rain  ponred  down;  the  tops 
of  the  monntains  were  oorered  with  doads— bad  omens  in  these 
regions.  My  companion  and  all  my  men  said  we  should  have 
some  days  of  bad  weather,  and  urged  me  to  return.  I  consented, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  we  were  on  our  march  back  to  N^ne  Toura, 
where  we  arriyed  at  half  past  ten  o'dock  at  night,  completely 
saturated 


CHAPTER  V. 

MINEBAL  TEEASUBEB  OV  THE  OTTllAL. 

AiTEB  three  days'  incessant  rain  I  left  Nijne  Toura  with  the 
director  of  the  iron-works,  and  arrived  at  Kooshwinskd  at  nine 
o'clock,  where  I  found  my  former  acquaintances  assembled  for  a 
dance.  It  was  a  name's-day,  and  the  officers  had  come  to  Eooeh- 
winskoi  from  all  the  Zavods  around.  They  were,  indeed,  a  gay 
party ;  dancing  was  kept  up  until  half  past  two  o'dook,  and  then 
we  supped  and  separated. 

Monday  was  also  a  great  festival  at  the  adjoining  Zavod  Tou* 
linsk,  and  eveiy  one  was  going  there.  I  received  an  invitation 
to  dine,  and  accepted  it  with  pleasure,  intending  to  make  some 
sketches  on  my  yrsj.  I  started  early  in  the  morning  across  the 
country,  and  made  two  views  in  the  valley  of  the  Toura  looking, 
over  the  lake  to  the  Oural ;  then  rode  on,  and  arrived  at  the  Za- 
vod some  hours  before  dinner :  this  enabled  me  to  see  how  the 
workmen  and  their  families  passed  their  holidays.  Not  far  from 
the  iron-works  several  large  swings  with  boxes  were  erected,  and 
many  females  and  children  were  riding  in  them.  At  a  litUe  dis- 
tance the  men  were  wrestling :  some  got  very  ugly  fidls.  Each 
man  stripped  off  hb  coat,  and  tied  his  long  sash  tight  round  his 
waist ;  this  was  grasped  fast  in  the  right  hand  of  his  antagonist, 
while  the  left  hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder;  then  the  strag* 
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gle  began;  the  feet,  however,  were  not  employed  for  tripping. 
One  strong  man  seemed  to  be  the  champion,  and  laid  every  one 
low  who  entered  the  lists  against  him.  Some  time  passed,  add 
^0  one  would  accept  his  repeated  inyitations  to  take  a  tumble  or 
try  his  prowess.  He  was  in  the  act  of  picking  up  his  coat,  when 
a  man  stepped  into  the  circle,  and  said,  if  na  one  else  accepted  the 
challenge,  he  would  try  one  &11.  The  speaker  was  much  slighter 
built,  but  exceedingly  active,  and  was  evidently  a  stranger.  He 
was  heartily  laughed  at  for  hb  daring,  but  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  mirth  he  created,  and  very  coolly  prepared  himself  for  the 
combat.  The  champion  looked  at  him  rather  contemptuously; 
indeed,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  tied  on  hia  sash,  and  eyed 
his  supposed  victim,  there  seemed  a  determination  on  his  part  to 
give  him  a  terrible  "fling."  PresenUy  they  went  at  it.  The 
struggle  was  a  long  one — ^to  the  great  surprise  of  the  spectators. 
The  wrestler  tried  every  artifice  of  the  craft  on  his  supple  oppo* 
nent,  but  without  effect.  He  now  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
throw  him  by  his  superior  strength ;  this  failed ;  in  another  mo- 
ment he  was  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  when  a  great  shout  of 
joy  greeted  him  from  those  he  had  lately  defeated.  Springing 
hastily. to  his  feet,  he  challenged  the  victor  to  another  trial;  it 
was  instantly  accepted,  and  the  two  men  clinched  each  other 
again.  This  second  struggle  was  soon  over,  and  the  late  cham- 
pion received  a  second  defeat  and  a  most  fearful  fall.  No  one 
would  now  risk  a  contest  with  the  stranger. 

In  another  part  of  the  Zavod  the  young  girls  were  occupied  in 
more  peaceful  games.  They  were  in  groups^  dressed  in  their  holi- 
day costume,  of  very  bright  colors,  which  was  pleasing  and  pic- 
turesque. Others  were  walking  round  them  with  their  hands 
linked  together,  singing  very  plaintive  songs ;  indeed,  many  of 
these  melodies  were  extremely  beautiful.  Near  these  several 
young  women  were  engaged  in  another  game ;  they  had  a  small 
plank  or  board,  about  seven  feet  long,  placed  on  a  block  in  the 
centre,  six  inches  high.  Two  girls  play  at  this  game,  one  at  each 
end,  standing  upright.  One  springs  up  and  alights  again  on  the 
board ;  the  force  of  her  descent  causes  her  companion  to  spring 
higher  every  time.  I  have  seen  a  couple  continue  this  game  for 
twenty  minutes,  standing  perfecUy  straight,  and  bounding  up 
three  feet,  and  three  feet  six  inches.  This  play,  which  requiiet 
a  litde  practice,  is  quite  a  pretty  onC;  as  well  as  a  healthfiil  exoF- 
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The  day  mm  very  fine,  and  I  was  mncli  interested  with 
their  raral  pastimes,  which  reminded  me  of  sports  on  the  Tillage 
green  in  the  days  of  my  childhood. 


aULia  PLATIMO  AT  BSAXXR. 


I  remained  several  days  sketching  in  the  vicinity  of  Kooeh- 
winskol,  as  there  are  many  points  highly  interesting  to  hoth  the 
geologist  and  artist.  The  two  hills,  named  the  Great  and  Little 
Blagodat,  are  the  most  remarkable ;  the  Great  Blagodat  is  aboai 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Daring  the  last  century  large  quantities  of  magnetic  iron  ore 
have  been  extracted  from  this  place;  and  it  has  been  clearly 
proved  by  Helmersen,  and  other  mining  engineers,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  fissures  on  the  sides  of  these  hills,  that  there  have 
been  two  distinct  eruptions  of  magnetic  ore  in  this  place ;  and, 
further,  that  the  first  great  masses  of  this  ore  have  since  been  cut 
through,  and  intersected  by  similar  matter. 

Blagodat  rises  considerably  above  the  Zavod  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  To  the  north  and  west  the  Oural  Mountains  are 
seen  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  eighty  versts ;  to  the  south  and  east 
there  is  a  flat  country,  covered  with  dense  forests,  extending  for 
several  thousand  versts  toward  and  into  Eastern  Siberia,  over 
which  the  eye  searches  in  vain  for  some  indication  of  the  reti- 
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dence  of  man :  nothing  bnt  dark  pine-trees  and  a  few  small  lakes 
are  seen. 

One  of  my  aketohing  expeditions  was  to  Blagodat.    I  started 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  an  open  carriage^  and  was  driven 
-  to  within  half  a  verst  of  the  summit;  from  this  point  I  sent  the 
servant  back  to  the  Zavod,  with  orders  to  retnm  for  me  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  as  I  had  decided  to  devote  the  wiiole  day  to  sketch- 
ing in  this  remarkable  region.    After  ascending  a  short  distance, 
I  found  a  point  which  afforded  a  very  good  view,  and  in  a  little 
time  I  was  occupied  in  transferring  the  scene  to  my  paper,  all  the 
while  a  clear  blue  sky  and  a  bright  sun  shining  over  my  head. 
About  ten  o'clock  I  fancied  that  I  heard  something  like  the  rum- 
bling of  distant  thunder,  but  above  me  all  was  so  clear  jand  sunny 
that  I  concluded  this  must  be  fancy,  and  went  on  with  my  work. 
Shortly,  however,  I  heard  the  sounds  again,  a  little  more  distinct 
than  before ;  this  induced  me  to  ascend  a  high  rock,  from  which 
I  saw,  sure  enough,  at  a  great  distance,  a  storm  gathering  in  the 
southeast,  casting,  as  it  approached,  a  dark  shadow  over  the  whole 
landscape.   After  watching  it  a  short  time,  I  conjectured  it  would 
pass  to  the  east  without  disturbing  me,  and  so,  letting  myself 
down  to  the  place  where  I  had  begun  sketching,  I  resumed  my 
labor,  listening  betimes  to  the  thunder,  which  seemed  approaching 
nearer  every  moment.    In  about  two  hours  the  distant  part  of 
the  view  I  was  sketching  became  enveloped  in  thick  clouds,  down 
which  slanting  lines  of  a  lighter  shade,  cutting  the  bosom  of  the 
dark  mass  of  vapor,  showed  that  it  had  burst  in  a  deluge  of  rain. 
Several  storms  passed  without  touching  me,  till  about  two  o'clock, 
when  some  large  drops  suggested  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  coming  tempest  as  soon  as  possible.     On  the 
summit  of  the  great  Blagodat  there  is  a  ^all  wooden  chapel  and 
a  tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Yogul  chief,  ^'  Tohumpin," 
who  was  sacrificed  and  burned  on  these  metallic  rocks  by  his  fero- 
cious countrymen  as  a  penalty  for  his  crime  in  discovering  the 
mines  of  magnetio  iion-ore  to  the.  Russians.     A  more  appropriate 
spot  could  not  have  been  selected  for  this  horrible  immolation.   The 
summit  of  Blagodat  is  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  when 
the  smoke  of  that  fearful  sacrifice  curled  up  around  it  in  black 
and  crimson  wreaihs,  thousands  of  these  wild  men  made  the  hills 
and  rocks  resound  with  shouts  of  vengeance  and  execration. 
To  iheee  bloodstuned  rocks  I  ascended,  and  placed  my  sketches 
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and  oolon  in  the  ohi^,  a  snudl  ootagon  building  abeoi  ten  feel 
in  diameter,  built  to  appease  the  manee  of  one  who  is  regarded 
as  a  traitor  to  hia  raoe.  The  nigged  igaeona  rocks  on  whioh  the 
aaorifioe  was  offered  up  make  a  more  chaiaeteristio  memorial  of 
the  event  than  the  oast  iron  urn  erected  upon  them. 

Having  secured  my  papers  from  wet,  I  proceeded  to  the  edge 
of  the  rocks,  when  I  perceived  that  the  storm  had  in  its  progress 
obscured  the  Onral  chain  in  a  thick  bkok  mass  of  clouds  tinged 
with  red,  from  which  the  lightning  leaped  forth  in  wrathful  flashes. 
I  watched  its  onward  course  with  intense  anxiety,  feeling  certain 
that  Blagodat  would  soon  be  enveloped  in  this  fearful  vapor.  For 
a  few  minutes  a  great  dread  came  over  me,  knowing  that  I  was 
standing  alone  on  a  huge  mess  of  magnetic  iron  far  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  thunder  echoed  among  the  distant  hills 
until  at  length  it  became  one  continued  roll,  every  few  minutes 
bringing  the  storm  nearer.  The  Zavod  was  obscured  by  these 
dark  and  dreadful  clouds,  completely  isolating  me  from  the  human 
race.  In  the  valley  beneath,  where  I  had  left  my  friends,  the 
vapor  appeared  billowing  and  swelling  up  in  huge  surges,  and  in 
great  commotion.  I  could  also  hear  the  wind  roaring  over  the 
forest;  then  came  a  blast,  which  forced  me  to  cling  hat  to  the 
monument  of  Tchumpin,  and  made  the  little  chapel  tremble  to  its 
base.  The  cold  gust  of  wind  was  instantly  followed  by  a  terrific 
flash  of  lightning,  which  struck  the  rock  below  me,  and  tinged 
eveiything  with  red ;  at  the  same  moment  a  crash  of  thunder,  at 
first  like  the  discharge  of  a  brigade,  burst  into  a  tremendous  roar, 
which  shook  the  rooks  beneath  my  feet.  The  rain  now  rushed 
down  in  torrents,  from  which  even  the  little  chapel  did  not  afford 
me  protection,  for  through  its  roof  the  water  poured  in  streams. 
This  was  a  truly  sublime  and  awful  scene :  the  lightning  and 
thunder  were  incessant;  indeed,  I  saw  the  rocks  struck  several 
times.  The  storm  undoubtedly  revolved  round  the  mountain,  no 
unfit  accompaniment  to  tjie  dreadful  sacrifice  once  offered  up  on 
its  summit  About  four  o'clock  the  clouds  began  to  clear  off. 
The  director  of  the  Zavod  sent  his  carriage  and  some  men  to  seek 
me,  nor  was  I  sorry  to  leave  the  spot.  The  Mowing  day  I  re- 
turned, and  spent  several  hours  finishing  my  sketches ;  after  this 
I  went  into  some  of  the  excavations  from  which  the  iron  ore  has 
been  obtained,  and  then  left  this  singular  and  interesting  place. 

My  next  point  of  interest  was  Barantchinsk ;  these  are  iron* 
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works  belonging  to  the  orowny  aboat  twelve  rents  from  Koosb- 
winskoi,  standing  in  a  small  picturesque  ralley  near  the  foot  of 
"  Seone  Oora,"  or  Bine  Mountain,  an  elevation  which  forms  a  fine 
objeot  looking  over  the  valley  at  Kooshwinskol  from  Blagodat. 
Scene  Gora  stands  out  from  the  Onral  in  a  rugged  and  bold  mass; 
and  when  seen  from  a  distance  appears  to  be  of  a  deep  blue  color, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  almost  wholly  composed  of 
hornblende.  The  road  to  the  Zavod  runs  along  a  fine  valley,  in 
many  parts  richly  wooded  with  pine,  birch,  and  larch  trees  of  very 
large  growth.  In  some  places  they  are  growing  singly,  in  others 
they  may  be  seen  prettily  grouped  together ;  these  clumps,  with 
their  variegated  foliage,  form  beautiful  objects  in  the  landscape. 
The  wild  roses  were  now  in  full  blown — some' of  a  deep  crimson, 
others  a  pale  pink,  and  some  white;  there  were  also  white,  yel- 
low, lilac,  and  blue  anemones  covering  the  ground.  The  Clematis 
Sibertca  was  twining  among  the  leaves,  with  its  pendent  and 
graceful  creamy-white  flowers,  while  under  the  bushes  and  in  the 
shade  were  Oyjpripedium  calceoluSf  G,  guttatum,  C.  fn€u:ranthumf 
C  ventrtcotum ;  these,  and  the  deep  orange  TroUiwt  Atiaticus, 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  garden  to  this  valley ;  indeed, 
it  was  one  of  Nature's  own  planting.  My  ride  to  the  Zavod  was 
most  agreeable,  as  well  as  highly  interesting,  and  enabled  me  to 
add  several  new  flowers  to  my  collection. 

The  director,  an  intelligent  man,  accompanied  me  over  the 
works.  Here  large  quantities  of  shells  are  made,  no  expense 
being  spared  in  the  manufacture  of  missiles;  the  cost  to  the 
crown,  however,  is  very  great.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much 
excellent  iron  should  be  thrown  away  on  such  objects,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  so  much  wanted  in  this  country  for  other — ^I  sup- 
pose I  may  say,  more  useful  purposes.  During  the  evening  all 
was  arranged  for  an  excursion  to  Scene  Oora ;  and,  to  give  me 
a  long  day  for  sketching,  it  was  decided  we  should  dine  there. 
The  director,  with  his  wife,  several  other  ladies,  and  four  officers, 
had  determined  to  have  a  picnic,  and  spend  the  day  on  the 
summit. 

Our  party  consisted  of  four  ladies  in  one  telaga,  three  gentle- 
men followed  in  another,  with  two  men  and  myself  on  horseback. 
Our  path  was  along  the  bank  of  the  small  river  Baransha  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  across  the  valley  to  a  thick  wood  skirt- 
ing the  foot  of  the  mountain,  through  which  we  rode  over  a  good 
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tnok  antil  we,came  to  an  q>6ii  space  irith  some  deep,  mif  manhy 
gronnd.  Having  passed  Hob,  we  entered  another  wood,  and 
found  the  ground  ooyered  with,  and  oar  passage  bk)oked  by, 
large  masses  of  stone  fallen  from  the  rooks  abore,  lying  in  great 
confusion. 

I  left  my  friends,  and  proceeded  forward  on  honebaok,  aeoom- 
panied  by  one  man.  Our  ride  was  among  great  boulders  of  rock, 
with  trees  growing  around  them,  and  out  of  the  clefts  in  the  large 
blocks,  often  rendering  .it  rery  difficult  to  sit  our  horses,  as  the 
branches  almost  dragged  us  to  the  ground.  After  an  hoar's  ride 
we  reached  the  summit,  or  place  of  our  encampment,  where  men 
sent  in  advance  had  cleared  a  small  space,  and  made  a  fire,  and  a 
great  smoke,  to  keep  off  the  musquitoes.  Having  given  up  my 
horse,  I  walked  about  a  verst  to  some  rugged  rocks,  rising  to  a 
great  height  above  the  valley,  quite  detached  from  the  precipices. 
These  formed  a  fine  foreground  to  the  view  looking  over  the 
valley  toward  the  Katchkanar,  and  farther  northward  along  the 
Oural  chain.  I  sketched  this  scene,  then  returned  to  our  camp, 
and  found  all  my  friends  had  arrived  and  dinner  ready :  earpeta 
were  spread  on  the  ground,  and  various  dishes  served  up  to 
guests  whose  appetites  had  been  sharpened  by  the  ascent  to  the 
dinner-table.    We  all  did  am|de  justice  to  the  repast 

After  this  I  continued  my  ramble  through  the  thick  forest  of 
the  south,  where  I  found  another  beautiful  view.  Here  I  de« 
scended  a  spur  of  the  mountain  which  juts  out  into  the  valley, 
and  scrambled  over  a  great  mass  of  hornblende  and  other  rocks 
into  a  most  rugged  ravine,  where  I  made  am  additional  sketch, 
exceedingly  wild  in  its  character.  The  dark  purple  and  greenish 
metallic  colors  of  these  fragments  were  quite  in  keeping  with  a 
stormy  twilight,  aad  the  deep  shades  of  evening  creeping  over 
the  valley  beneath.  Having  finished,  I  returned  to  my  friends, 
wbo  were  drinking  tea;  and  when  our  repast  was  ended,  we  began 
our  descent  into  the  valley. .  This  was  rather  difficult,  owing  to 
the  fallen  rocks,  which  could  not  well  be  seen  for  the  ^kness  of 
the  thick  forest  At  length  we  got  to  the  open  ground,  placed 
the  ladies  in  their  telaga,  and  started  them  on  the  track  to  the 
Zavod.  One  of  my  men  proposed  that  we  should  ride  across  the 
vaUey  a  much  nearer  way,  but  we  had  not  ridden  half  a  verst 
when  we  came  upon  some  very  nuurshy  ground.  Our  guide  said 
it  was  nothing;  however,  we  soon  found  he  had  lost  the  track. 
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and  m  few  paoes  fiirther  were  floundering  in  a  deep  and  dangerous 
monutfi.  My  horse  sunk  at  once  up  to  the  saddl^-flaps ;  I  suo- 
oeeded  in  turning  his  head  to  some  clumps  of  rough  grass,  where 
I  leaped  from  the  saddle.  After  much  difficulty,  I  dragged  my 
horse  up,  and  at  last  out  of  the  fen,  hut  with  the  loss  of  a  stirrup. 
My  two  companions  did  not  fare  much  better.  Having  once  more 
reached  hard  ground,  we  were  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
newfound  our  guide's  short  out  was  the  longest  way  home;  be- 
sides which,  we  were  wet  and  covered  with  mud.  It  was  past 
twelve  o'elock  when  we  reached  the  Zavod,  long  after  our  friends 
had  become  comfortable  at  home. 

From  this  place  I  desired  to  cross  the  Oural  to  Vissimo  Chai- 
tanskoi,  a  Zavod  belonging  to  Anatole  Demidoff,  near  the  crest 
of  the  Oural,  on  the  western  side.  In  doing  this  I  should  have 
to  ride  along  the  higher  ridge  of  the  chain.  At  ten  o'clock  I 
started  on  my  way  to  Verkne  Barantchinsk,  where  horses  had 
been  ordered  to  be  ready  for  me  at  daylight  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  ride  up  this  valley  was  very  agreeable,  the  ground 
being  covered  with  flowers ;  and  the  litUe  river  Baxansha,  wind- 
ing its  course  among  the  trees,  gave  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
scene.  I  sketched  twa  views  during  my  ride,  and  arrived  at  the 
Zavod  at  four  o'clock.  Here  I  was  obliged  to  remain  for  the 
nighty  it  Imng  too  late  to  begin  our  mountain  ride.  This  induced 
me  to  visit  the  iron-works,  and  afterward  to  walk  to  lime-tree 
Hill,  which  the  directCMr  infonned  me  was  a  mass  of  greenstone. 
My  labor  was  noft.iewarded.  I  observed  nothing  either  pic- 
toiesque  or  intereetiQg  around  the  Zavod;  nevertheless,  I  spent 
a  very  pleasant  evening  with  th(»  director,  and  then  prepared  for 
my  ride  over  the  mountains. 

At  half  past  three  o'clock,  four  men,  with  five  horses,  came 
into  the  yard :  these  were  to  be  my  companions  to  Y issimo  Chai- 
tanskoi  Zavod.  It  was  a  splendid  morning,  with  eveiy  prospect 
of  a  fine  day.  I  had  been  prepared  at  Eooshwinskoi  for  a  rough 
ride,  but  this  did  not  deter  me.  During  the  first  two  hours  we 
had  a  good  track  or  road,  along  which  timber,  firewood,  and  char- 
coal were  carted  to  the  Zavod.  After  this  we  found  a  mere  track, 
in  many  places  overgrown  with  underwood  and  bushes.  We  were 
now  ascending  to  the  crest  of  the  chain  through  a  dense  forest  of 
pines,  in  some  pUces  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  be- 
tween them ;  in  others  huge  rocks  were  standing  up  far  iJ>ove  the 
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tops  of  ihe  trees,  wbQe  stOl  higher  up  some  hold  crsgs  OTSitoppei 
the  forest  like  watoh-towers.  To  the  snmiDit  of  these  roeks  I 
determined  to  ascend ;  I  therefore  dismoanted,  and,  leaying  two 
men  in  charge  of  the  horses,  aooompsnied  by  the  rest,  soon 
reached  the  top,  the  way  to  which  was  neither  difficolt  nor  dangeiw 
ons.  From  the  summit  the  aoene  aitmnd  ns  appeared  one  intev* 
minable  forest,  eztendmg  hr  beyond  the  reach  of  yinon.  To  the 
north  were  seen  some  precipitous  peaks,  standing  like  mighty  ftr- 
tresses  guarding  ibis  vast  solitude.  We  did  not  remain  long  on 
these  crags,  as  I  saw  to  the  southward,  and  apparently  near  to  us, 
ihe  rugged  crest  of  a  mountain  much  higher  than  the  rocks  on  which 
we  stood.  Haying  taken  the  bearings  with  my  compass  to  enable 
me  to  direct  our  course  through  the  thick  forest,  we  desoended  to 
our  horBes,  mounted,  and  rode  away.  I  now  took  upon  .myself 
the  duties  of  guide  in  this  dense  and  tangled  wood,  as  no  vista 
whatever  could  be  obtuned  through  it.  Trunks  of  trees,  with 
fallen  rocks,  were  the  only  objects  in  view,  while  a  thick  canopy 
of  foliage  above  our  heads  almost  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  rendered  the  place  dark  and  dismal.  Although  the  mountain 
appeared  so  near,  I  was  quite  certain  that  we  should  have  a  difi« 
cult  ride.  We  had  not  gone  above  three  hundred  paces  when  we 
got  among  large  loose  stones  that  were  veiy  dangerous  to  ride 
over;  our  prognss,  therefore,  was  slow.  At  kst  we  were  com* 
polled  to  dismount  Even  then  it  was  a  most  perilous  task  taking 
our  horses  aeioss  this  belt  of  stone,  about  ^Ye  hundred  paces  in 
width,  and  extending  far  down  ihe  mountain.  After  peering 
these  loose  rocks,  we  descended  into  a  small  and  more  open  valleyi 
in  which  large  pines  and  Siberian  cedars  were  growing  most 
luxuriantly,  with  a  thick  mossy  turf  beneath,  in  many  piaoeB 
oovered  with  flowers ;  among  them  were  large  beds  of  geranium, 
and  fine  clumps  of  peony  in  full  bloom. 

Having  crossed  this  lovely  little  spot,  quite  park-Iike  in  its 
appearance,  we  began  to  ascend  a  steep  and  rugged  hill,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  were  at  the  foot  of  the  granite  crags,  to  the 
summits  of  which  I  soon  climbed.  They  were  cut  or  split  into 
several  pinnacles ;  some  had  been  struck  with  lightning,  and  their 
fhigments  scattered  around;  and  others  appeared  ready  to  topple 
over  and  bound  into  the  valley  bebw.  Dwarf  cedars  and  young 
pines  were  growing,  out  of  the  clefts.  There  were  also  large 
patches  of  dark  green  and  yellow  moss,  with  tufts  of  white  aii4 
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purple  flowen,  oontnsting  beautifullj  with  the  dark  red  of  the 
granite. 

To  the  north  the  jagged  top  of  the  Katohkanar  was  seen ;  also 
Pavdinska  Elamen:  Still  farther  away,  and  almost  lost  in  the 
distance,  were  three  other  peaks,  oovered  with  snow ;  below  these 
desolate,  rocky  summits  was  a  dark,  solitary,  and  apparently  track- 
less forest,  undisturbed  by  any  sound  except  the  shrill  voice  of 
the  large,  red-crested  woodpecker.  Having  sat  on  these  rooks 
about  half  an  hour,  contemplating  this  grand  and  gloomy  scene, 
we  returned  to  our  hones,  and  rode  down  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain  into  a  deep  and  thickly-wooded  valley.  At  the  bottom 
we  found  a  small  stream,  and,  following  its  course  downward,  at 
length  came  upon  a  fine  open  space,  with  plenty  of  grass  for  our 
horses.  Here  we  dismounted,  and  turned  ihem  loose  to  feed, 
while  we  sat  down  on  the  bank  under  some  large  trees  and  par- 
took of  the  good  things  provided  for  us.  Any  lover  of  the  gentle 
craft  would  have  found  excellent  sport  on  this  little  stream.  The 
grayling  were  veiy  numerous,  and  constantly  springbg  at  the  flies 
playing  over  the  pool  at  our  feet  One  of  my  men  cai^^ht  three 
with  a  loop  of  horse-hair.  Our  horses  had  a  rest  of  two  hoursy 
and  then  we  started  again,  still  following  the  stream,  until  we 
entered  a  dark  and  ^oomy  valley.  Our  ride  was  now  over  bog 
and  fen,  in  which  our  horses  floundered  amid  fallen  trees  in  all 
stages  of  decay,  often  sinking  to  the  saddle-flaps  in  mire.  In 
about  two  hours  we  got  through  this  terrible  morass,  with  our 
steeds  completely  jaded.  At  length  we  were  once  more  on  hard 
ground  near  a  rapid  stream,  which  ran  tumbling  and  roaring  over 
large  stones.  0>ne  of  my  men  now  discovered  where  we  were, 
and  said  we  could  not  ride  to  the  Zavod,  even  with  fresh  horses, 
before  sunset  A  short  rest  was  absolutely  neceesaiy  &r  our  tired 
animals  before  pushing  on  further. 

The  musquitoes  were  here  in  millions:  this  compelled  us  to 
make  a  fire  and  a  great  smoke  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  The 
poor  horses  stood  with  their  heads  in  the  smoke  also  as  a  protec- 
tion against  these  pests.  To  remain  long  on  this  spot  would  have 
subjected  us  to  a  degree  of  torment  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
endure,  so  we  were  soon  obliged  to  retreat  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  we  left  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  field.  Not  so;  they 
pursued  us  with  bloodthirsty  pertinacity  until  we  reached  some 
0|»eB  meadows,  when  they  were  driven  bad^  into  their  fenny 
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regutm  bj  a  breeie— I  bq>6  to  prey  on  each  oiher.  Our  tired 
boTBes  pricked  np  their  ean,  we  saw  the  smoke  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  rode  into  the  Zayod,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  entire  cavalcade,  after  seventeen  hours  in  the 
forests.  The  director  of  these  works  received  me  most  kindly, 
freely  ^ving  me,  aa  nsnal,  eVBry  possible  accommodation,  and 
treaiiBg  me  with  the  greatest  libmlity. 

The  next  morning  I  took  leave  of  my  hospitable  host,  and  com- 
menced my  jonmey  toward  the  nppw  ridge  of  the  OaraL  From 
this  Zavod  to  Nijne  Tagilsk  a  new  load  is  being  formed,  almost 
in  a  stndgbt  line  across  the  monntains,  and  must  now  be  com* 
pleted.  It  is  a  great  work,  and  will  make  a  splendid  road  from 
Nijne  Tagilsk  quite  across  the  Ooral  Mountains  to  Outkinska- 
Bemidoff  Pristan,  on  the  Tchoussowaia.  The  whole  produce  of 
the  mines  at  Ti^;Usk,  and  of  the  other  savods  belonging  to  Demi- 
doff,  aie  conveyed  to  the  pristan  along  ibis  road,  but  the  greater 
part  is  taken  during  winter  on  sledges. 

After  riding  a  few  versts  in  this  direction,  we  turned  off  to  visit 
ihe  platinum  mines  near  the  crest  of  the  Oural.  The  alluvium  is 
found  in  small  ravines  or  depressions  running  up  toward  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  in  masses  of  detritus,  composed  principally 
of  fragmenia  of  serpentine,  and  small  portions  of  greenstone, 
drifted  down  from  the  higher  peaks.  The  platinum  has  of  late 
yean  been  found  in  small  grains;  formerly  it  was  obtained  in 
fragments  of  different  sties,  weighing  from  one  to  twelve  ounces, 
and  even  more.  There  is  one  rare  example,  a  piece  weighing 
near  ten  pounds.  I  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  procuring  a 
curiously  formed  spedmea  weighing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
pound.  * 

From  these  mines  I  determined  to  cross  the  high  ridge,  ride 
through  the  forest,  and  strike  the  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
chain.  My  men  thought  we  should  encounter  many  difficulties ; 
still,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  my  wish ;  so  we  turned 
our  horses'  heads  up  the  ravine.  A  ride  of  one  hour  and  a  half 
brought  us  to  the  summit,  which  was  covered  with  thick  forest; 
but  there  were  no  rocks  or  crags  from  which  we  could  obtain 
even  a  peep  into  Asia.  The  descent  was  much  more  precipitous 
than  on  the  western  side;  in  some  places  it  was  very  abrupt; 
indeed,  it  gave  us  so  much  trouble  that  we  were  compelled  to 
torn  to  the  south  and  ride  toward  the  new  road.    In  rather  more 
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than  an  lionr  we  emetged  from  the  forest,  and  were  glad  to  tnni 
onr  horses  toward  Tagilsk.  We  had  not  gone  more  than  a  yent 
when  we  found  the  road  extended  over  a  wooden  hridge  for  seve- 
ral versts  across  a  deep  morass.  Had  we  continued  oar  course 
in  the  forest,  this  would  have  given  us  much  trouble,  and  stopped 
us  most  probably  at  a  time  when  our  horses  would  have  been 
tired  out,  and  then  we  should  have  had  to  remain  in  this  morass 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  late  tormentors.  After  crossing  the 
bridge  and  riding  a  short  distance,  we  descended  into  a  beautiful 
little  valley,  down  which  the  Tchemoy  winds  its  oourse.  From 
this  point  our  road  was  still  through  woods,  and  most  uninterest- 
ing. At  seven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Tagilsk,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  enter  the  hospitable  house  appointed  for  strangets,  where  I  re- 
ceived from  the  director  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention,  with 
every  facility  to  enable  me  to  sketch  the  scenery  in  and  around 
the  Zavod.  Horses  and  men  were  placed  at  my  service,  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  spent  several  years  in  England  was  appointed 
to  accompany  me  wherever  I  wished  to  go. 

Nijne  Tagilsk,  the  principal  Zavod  of  the  Demidoff  family,  is  a 
large  town,  with  a  population  of  about  25,000  souls,  and  standi 
in  a  picturesque  situation  in  a  valley  of  the  Biver  Tagil,  com- 
prising many  elegant  buildings  of  brick  and  stone;  among  them 
is  a  fine  chureh,  containing  some  beautiful  paintings;  also  a 
splendid  edifice  of  large  dimensions,  in  which  the  administratioa 
of  the  mines  is  carried  on ;  capacious  and  well-conducted  hospi- 
tals for  the  workmen ;  large  and  excellent  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youths  and  younger  children ;  vast  warehouses  for  copper, 
iron,  and  other  materials,  with  com,  fiour,  groceries,  clothing,  and 
everything  required  for  Ihe  population ;  good  and  spacious  houses 
for  the  directors  and  chief  managers,  and  very  comfortable  dwell- 
ingff  for  the  workmen  and  their  families. 

The  smelting  furnaces,  forges,  rolling  mills,  machine  shops, 
and  other  works,  with  their  machinery,  are  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
The  various  machines  and  tools  are  of  the  best  description,  some 
being  from  the  first  manufactories  in  England:  Others  are  made 
in  the  works  under  the  superintendence  of  a  very  talented  young 
engineer,  a  native  of  Tagilsk,  who  had  spent  several  years  in  one 
of  the  best  establishments  in  Lancashire.  The  manner  in  which 
these  works  are  conducted  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  director 
and  his  assistants  in  every  department. 
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Anatde  Bemidoff  spfures  no  expense  in  ednotting  thoee  young 
men  of  Tagikky  or  of  any  oiher  of  his  Zavods,  who  show  any 
talent  for  geology,  minenlc^,  or  mecbanice.  He  haa  sent  seyeral 
to  England  and  France,  allowmg  them  ample  means,  and  affording 
them  every  opportunity  of  pursuing  their  studies;  to  some  he 
has  already  given  their  freedom,  and  many  of  his  people  in  Tagilsk 
have  become  wealthy.  He  has  also  employed  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scientifia  men  of  Europe  to  survey  and  examine  the  mines 
and  minerals  in  these  regions.* 

Both  iron  and  copper  are  worked  in  this  Zavod  on  an  extensive 
scale.  About  two  versts  from  the  works,  Yessokgpra,  or  high 
hilly  rises  up  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  valley ; 
near  the  top,  and  on  the  sides  of  this  hill,  magnetic  iron  ore  has 
been  extracted  from  a  very  remote  period,  most  probably  ages 
before  the  first  Demidoff  planted  his  foot  on  the  Oural.  The 
greater  quantity  is  met  with  in  a  small  vaUey  on  the  western  side 
of  the  hill,  where  it  is  being  worked  in  an  open  quarry.  Here 
lies  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  valuable  mineral.  The 
enormous  mass  of  iron  ore  found  on  this  spot  is  about  eighty  feet 
thick,  and  extends  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  There  is 
material  for  these  iron-works  for  ages  yet  to  come.  Formerly  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  was  entertained  among  scientific  men 
about  the  origin  of  this  mound  of  mineral.  My  attendant  from 
the  works,  a  good  practical  geologist,  informed  me  that  there  was 
no  doubt  these  masses  of  ore  have  flowed  bto  the  valley  from 
fissures  in  the  adjacent  hill. 

About  one  and  a  half  verst  distance  from  the  iron  quarry  the 
copper  mines  exist ;  the  latter  ore  is  obtained  by  sinking  shafts  to 
near  three  hundred  feet  deep.  It  was  in  the  year  1812  that  the 
copper  was  first  discovered  at  Tagilsk ;  since  that  period  the  mines 
bave  been  found  very  productive,  and  worked  to  great  advantage. 
The  most  singular  and  beautiful  product  of  these  mines  is  the 
malachite.  The  doors,  vases,  and  other  works  displayed  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  made  of  this  mineral,  sufficiently  attest 
^  its  varied  color  and  beauty  as  a  material  for  works  of  ornament 
On  visiting  this  region  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  this  mineral  in 

•  Sir  E:  L  MiiTolii«on  nju,  in  hia  "GMlogy  of  the  Oanl,''  "At  NQn« 
Tagilik,  and  the  eonntry  ftroimd,  to  whieh  Anatole  Demidoff  iB  now  ^>pl7ing 
go  much  loientifie  reseaieh,  we  donbt  not  he  will  render  it  a  school  where 
•ome  of  the  moet  enrioiu  metallnrgicel  procesees  of  nature  can  be  beit  itadied.'* 
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its  nsttml  stale^  and  tlie  director  immediately  gaye  orden  tiiat  I 
should  desoend  and  see  the  men  at  work  in  the  mines. 

A  few  years  before  my  arrival  in  the  Oural  Mountain  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  malachite  had  been  diacovered  at  Tagilsk  and  uen 
were  now  engaged  in  extracting  this  mighty  n^etallio  staiagmite, 
the  deposit  of  ages.  In  the  company  of  one  of  the  managers 
yisited  the  mine,  and  found  that  a  large  quantity  had  already 
been  taken  away  from  this  mass,  and  the  miners  were  engaged  in 
breaking  up  the  remainder.  Gould  this  hare  been  removed  in  its 
perfect  state,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosities  ever  exhibited.  I  was  told  that  the  whole  mass  was 
likely,  when  extracted,  to  produce  about  20,000  poods,  or  720,000 
pounds  of  beautiful  and  solid  malachite,  worth  at  least  £170,000. 
Such  is  the  mineral  wealth  oi  some  of  the  Ouralian  mines,  in  a 
region  where  it  is  supposed  Nature  carried  on  her  latest  metal- 
lurgical operations.* 

On  this  vast  estate  of  the  Demidofis,  containing  8,095,700 
acres,  neariy  equalling  Yorkshire,  Nature  has  been  most  bountiful. 
Iron  and  copper  ore  appear  to  be  inexhaustible.    Platinum  and 


*  Sir  B.  I.  MnroMson  bebeld  thh  wonder  of  nataie  before  the  wedge  and 
liammer  had  mntflated  iti  form.  He  says :  **  the  eopper  ground  we  hare  been 
deeeribing  haring  been  ezeaTaked  bj  shafts,  an  enormons  mass  of  malaohite 
was  reoently  detected  at  the  depth  of  280  feet  Thin  strings  of  green  oopper 
ore  oconrring  at  intervals  were  followed  downward,  when,  increasing  in  width 
and  Talne,  they  were  found  to  terminate,  at  the  base  of  the  present  mines,  in 

an  immense  irregolarly-shaped  botiyoidal  mass  of  soUd  malachite. 

The  base  of  this  ralnable  mass  has  not  yet  been  traced,  bni  when  we  examined 
it  the  snrronnding  matrix  had  been  cleared  away  firom  its  summit  and  sides; 
and  if  our  notes  taken  on  the  spot  are  accurate,  the  summit  alone  has  a  length 
of  about  eighteen  feei^  and  a  width  of  about  nine  feet^  an  enormous  bulging 
mass  being  exposed  beaeatli,  the  extent  or  base  of  which  was  not  fully 
ascertained.  The  whole  of  the  surface^  however,  which  had  been  uncovered 
was  calculated  to  contain  not  less  than  15,000  poods,  or  upward  of  half  a  million 
pounds  of  pure  and  solid  malachite. 

"The  geological  interest  attached  to  this  mast  lies  in  the  indication  it 
affords  that  the  substance  called  malachite  has  been  formed  by  a  oupriferomi 
solution,  which  has  successively  deposited  its  residue  in  the  stalagmitic  form. 

"When  we  examined  this  mass  of  malaohite,  much  of  the  surrounding 
matrix  had  been  removed,  and  it  presented  precisely  the  aspect  of  having  been 
d9posited  in  a  depression  of  the  limestone  and  schaalstein.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  disposed  to  view  it  as  having  resulted  front  oopper  solutions  emanating 
from  all  the  porous^  loose,  surrounding  mass,  and  which,  trickling  through  it 
to  the  lowest  cavity  upon  the  sut^aoeat  solid  rock,  have  la  a  scriet  «f  ages 
produced  this  wonderM  subterranean  incrustation." 
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gold  ai»  in  the  upper  TaDeys,  and  mahohite  it  foimdtlMn  ako 
in  enoTmoQs  qnantitieBy  with  porphjry  and  jasper  of  great  beantjr, 
and  Tariona  colored  marbles.  Their  foreata  extend  over  more  than 
ten  thousand  square  versts,  and  are  thickly  covered  with  timber. 
These  woods  are  under  the  supervision  of  intelligent  officers, 
whose  du<7  it  is  to  have  them  cut  down  in  proper  succession.  It 
requires  a  space  of  eighty  years  to  reproduce  timber  suitable  for 
the  use  of  the  Zavods. 

Formerly  was  carried  on  in  Tagilsk  a  large  manufactory  of 
sheet-iron  articles,  such  as  oval  tables,  boxes,  hrge  and  small,  tea- 
trays,  and  various  other  wares.  This  was  at  one  time  a  very 
important  branch  in  the  works,  as  these  articles  were  almost  indis- 
pensable in  every  Siberian  dwelling.  The  Demidoffii  were  ever 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  They  saw  the  great 
advantage  that  would  accrue  by  educating  their  workmen,  and 
giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts.  There  was  a  School 
of  Design  in  Nijne  Tagilsk  seventy  years  ago.  Several  men  from 
Nijne  Tagilsk  were  sent  into  Italy,  and  placed  with  eminent 
artists,  under  whom  they  studied  for  several  years }  some  possessed 
considerable  talent,  and  returned  home  fully  qualified  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  others.  I  have  seen  five  or  dx  oval  tables, 
four  feet  six  inches  long,  painted  by  them,  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  establishment  in  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

Most  probably  they  got  the  art  of  japanning  from  the  Chinese : 
the  process  is  accomplished  with  a  composition  that  resists  the 
action  of  hot  water,  and  many  of  their  early  works  are  still  per- 
fect 

My  next  points  were  Tchemoistotchinsk  iron-w(vks,  belonging 
to  Demidorff,  twenty-five  versts  distant  from  Nijne  Tagilsk,  and 
**  Bielaya  Gora,''  or  White  Mountain.  The  director  had  sent  and 
desired  the  manager  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  to  enable 
us  to  ascend  Bielaya  Goia,  as  well  as  to  afford  me  every  facility 
for  sketching  either  on  the  lake  or  elsewhere.  It  was  also  arranged 
that  the  manager  who  had  attended  me  in  Nijne  Tagilsk  should 
be  my  companion  on  this  journey.  He  had  decided  that  this 
should  be  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  that  his  wife  should  join  us 
and  visit  her  friends  in  the  Zavod.  Wo  left  in  a  earriage  at  one 
o'elock,  taking  a  southwesterly  direction  for  about  three  vents, 
when  we  b^an  to  ascend  a  very  steep  hill.  Then  our  road  was 
through  thick  forests,  with  a  few  spot?  of  open  ground,  which 
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W€M  genuine  flower-gardens.  We  visited  one  of  the  plfttinnm 
mines  a  few  yeists  out  of  our  road.  It  is  in  a  small  ravine,  but  is 
no  longer  worked.  I  found  some  small  grains  of  the  mineral,  fj^^m 
which  the  detritus  had  been  washed  away  bj  the  rains.  After  a 
verj  pleasant  ride  through  these  forests,  we  arrived  at  Tchernoi- 
^stotohinsk  at  five  o'clock.  There  is  a  fine  lake  near  the  Zavod, 
extending  up  to  the  foot  of  Bielaja  Gbra,  about  twelve  versts  in 
length,  and  varying  from  four  to  six  versts  in  width.  The  lake 
is  bounded  on  one  side  by  some  very  rugged  rocks  of  greenstone, 
and  contains  seven  small  islands.  On  one  of  these  there  was 
formerly  a  building  named  <^The  Castle,"  erected  by  one  of  the 
Denddoffii,  where  it  is  said  he  coined  the  silver  he  obtained  from 
the  Altai 

The  view  of  the  lake,  looking  up  toward  Bielaya  Gora,  with 
its  islands  and  hilly  shores,  is  veiy  pretty ;  formerly  it  was  thickly 
wooded  on  the  north  side,  but  the  timber  was  cut  down  a  few 
yean  ago  for  the  use  of  the  Zavod.  In  fifty  or  sixty  years  this 
will  be  again  a  dense  forest,  and  that,  too,  without  planting.  I 
was  told  there  are  several  parts  of  this  lake  that  are  never  frozen 
in  Ae  most  severe  winters,  not  even  with  25^  or  80^  B.  of  frost 
This,  it  is  supposed,  is  caused  by  springs  at  the  bottom  of  it;  and 
in  consequence  of  such  large  pieces  of  open  water  remaining 
accessible,  many  kinds  of  water*fowl  are  induced  to  winter  herci 
a  rare  phenomenon  in  these  odd  regions. 

During  the  evening  I  went  with  the  manager  over  the  works, 
and  found  that  they  were  in  full  activity,  making  bar  iron,  con- 
sidered the  best  in  the  Oural.  I  was  told  thAt  it  is  well  known  even 
in  Sng^d  by  the  name  of  ^^old  sable  iron/'  and  the  people 
here  were  delighted  to  show  me  the  material  firom  which  our  best 
English  steel  is  manufactured. 

The  manager  and  his  three  daughters  proposed  to  accompany 
their  friends  from  Nijne  Tagilsk,  and  to  go  with  us  to  Bielaya 
Ghna.  Early  in  the  morning  there  had  been  a  thick  fog  hanging 
over  the  lake  and  hiUs;  this  had  gradually  cleared  off,  and  we 
had  at  starting  a  brilliant  sunshine,  and  every  prospect  of  fine 
weather.  The  men  and  cooks  had  been  sent  on  at  five  o'clock 
with  the  necenaxy  instructions.  Three  telagas,  each  drawn  by 
three  lunses,  were  provided  to  take  us  as  &r  as  possible  up  the 
aiountaitt,  from  whence  we  must  walk  to  the  summit.  We  mus* 
tered  for  this  trip  four  ladies  and  four  gentlemen,  divided  into 
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ihrae  parties— two  ladies  and  a  gentSeman  in  each  of  the  Bnik 

telagas,  and  two  gentlemen  in  the  last,  thns  equalizing  the  weight 
Our  track  wajs  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  over  low 
hills  and  nndnlating  ground  for  several  versts ;  many  of  the  yiews 
were  eztremelj  heautifnl,  the  open  ground  being  covered  with 
flowers,  and  the  trees  and  bushes  clothed  with  the  richest  foliage, 
vrhOe  small  islands  studded  the  lake,  and  were  reflected  in  water 
scareelj  moved  by  a  ripple.  It  was,  indeed^  a  calm  and  most 
levelj  scene. 

We  turned  to  the  west,  crossing  some  low  hills  so  thickly 
vrooded  that  we  could  not  even  get  a  peep  at  the  country  around. 
Farther  on  we  were  driving  through  rich  paik-like  scenery,  with 
magniflcent  timber,  in  some  parts  quite  clear  of  underwood,  with 
short  mossy  grass  beneath  the  trees,  and  fine  clumps  of  peony  in 
full  bloom.  Here  and  there  large  Siberian  cedars  were  growing, 
with  their  rich  green  tufted  branches;  in  other  places  stood 
gigantic  pines,  towering  up  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet ;  and  these  were  often  so  well  grouped  that  the  efiect  appeared 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  genius  of  some  Paxton  of  by-gone 
i^es.  After  a  ride  of  about  four  hours  we  were  at  the  foot  of  ^e 
mountain,  and  began  to  ascend ;  on  this  side  it  is  a  fine  grassy 
slope,  very  easy  to  drive  up.  We  still  continued  our  course  to 
the  westmrd,  gradually  rising  until  we  had  attained  a  oonsidera> 
ble  elevation,  when  we  turned  to  the  south,  up  a  rather  steep 
ascent  to  a  belt  of  pines  and  larches.  Beyond  this  point  the 
telagas  could  not  proceed.  We  now  began  to  ascend  on  foot,  and, 
after  passing  the  belt  of  timber,  were  among  great  masses  of 
rock,  which  stand  up  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
In  some  places  huge  blocks,  which  had  fidlen  from  above,  lay 
strewn  at  the  base  of  these  rocks,  occasionally  pines  of  large 
dimensions  growing  up  among  them.  After  walking  about  an 
hour,  we  arrived,  at  five  o'clock,  very  hungry,  at  a  beautifully 
sheltered  spot,  which  our  men  had  selected  for  our  night's  encamp* 
ment.  A  huge  fire  was  burning;  and  a  balagan,  as  it  is  called, 
was  prepared  for  the  ladies,  made  with  small  poles,  and  covered 
with  birch  bark  and  branches.  This  primitive  kind  of  shelter  is 
open  on  three  sides,  and,  simple  as  it  is  in  its  structure,  will  keep 
off  the  rain  very  well.  Carpets  and  a  table-cloth  were  spread  on 
the  grass,  and  we  were  soon  partaking  of  the  good  things  the 
manager  and  the  cooks  had' provided ;  both  dinner  and  wines  were 
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•zoellenty  tnd  the  London  porter  as  firesh  andfottndngis  the  skmI 
tired  trareller  would  wish  to  have  it. 

Haying  rested  about  an  hoar,  an  i  finding  my  oompanioiM  inclined 
to  sleep  (a  anireiBal  costom  after  dinner  in  these  regions,  indeed 
ihronghont  Rossia),  I  desired  one  of  the  men  to  take  my  sketch- 
ing materials  and  go  with  me.  Shouldering  mj  rifle,  I  started  off 
about  a  yerst  from  our  night's  encampment,  where  there  was  a 
yeiy  picturesque  mass  of  rooks  and  trees,  forming  a  beautify 
foreground  to  the  yalley  beneath,  with  purple  and  blue  mountauis 
in  the  distance. 

Here  I  sat  down  to  my  work,  sketching  and  contemplating ;  at 
length  I  came  to  a  full  oonyiction  that  the  entire  upper  peaks  of 
the  Oural  must  haye  been  much  higher  at  scmie  yery  remote 
period.  They  are  now  shattered,  broken,  and  tumbled  about  in 
eyery  direction.  Wind  and  storms  cannot  haye  uprooted  such 
stupendous  masses  as  I  beheld  lying  around  me,  nor  can  I  sup- 
pose that  they  haye  been  thrown  down  by  earthquakes.  Although 
earthquakes  as  well  as  £uth  can  remoye  mountains,  still  I  think 
these  haye  stood  on  too  broad  and  firm  a  base  to  be  tossed  out  of 
their  places  by  such  conyulsions,  terrible  as  they  are.  Another 
power  must  haye  caused  this  tremendous  deyastation.  Ages  ago 
a  mighty  sea  rolled  oyer  the  crests  of  these  mountains,  probably 
during  the  great  oonyulsion  which  heayed  them  up,  and  water 
apparently  has  been  the  agent,  with  its  irresistible  force,  which 
has  first  rent  their  top  asunder,  and  then  hurled  the  huge  masses 
from  iheir  beds. 

I  had  not  quite  finished  my  sketch  when  all  my  friends  came 
up  and  told  me  we  should  drink  tea  on  the  highest  summit,  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  us,  where  the  men  were  already 
waiting  with  the  neoessaiy  apparatus.  We  walked  toward  this 
pile  of  rocks,  and  ascertained  that  they  rose  into  a  peak  about 
two  hundred  feet  high,  small,  and  rather  abruptly  terminating 
near  the  top,  on  which  a  signal-post  has  been  erected.  We 
ascended  without  difficulty,  and  found  room  for  the  ladies  around 
the  framework  of  the  post,  the  rest  of  the  party  hanging  on  as 
best  they  could.  Water  was  brought  to  the  summit,  and  the 
aomervar,  or  urn,  was  soon  boiling,  when  we  drank  our  tea,  and 
watched  the  sun  sink  below  the  mountains.  This  was  the  signal 
for  our  departure,  and  we  descended  without  accidents 

We  had  a  walk  in  the  dusk  of  the  eyening,  and  at  half  past 
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de?«ii  o'dook  w«ra  A&ag  at  rapper  in  oar  otmp.  The  men  had 
Indlt  a  large  fire  aboat  fifty  paeee  distaiit,  and  were  snging  in 
eharoB  some  beautifiil  Ruasiaii  melodiee.  After  a  abort  time  tlie 
ladies  were  stowed  away  under  the  balagan,  and  each  of  ns  adopted 
lua  own  plan  for  deeping.  Some  made  beds  of  branches,  but 
mine  was  oomposed  of  two  logs  of  timber  placed  near  the  firoi 
with  my  cloak  for  a  ooyering.  In  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  lain 
down  I  was  ftst  asleep. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  awoke,  shiyering  with  cold ; 
ihe  fire  had  nearly  bnmed  oat,  and,  on  looking  round,  I  began  to 
wonder  what  had  happened,  erexyihing  appeared  so  changed. 
Haying  got  up,  I  feh  the  grass  crisp  under  my  feet,  and  on  taking 
up  a  piece  of  wood  found  it  ftoien,  so  much  so  that  I  could  scrape 
the  ice  from  it  I  threw  some  wood  on  the  fire,  hoping  to  get 
warm,  but  fiuled  :  this  induced  me  to.  look  for  the  sunrise.  After 
taking  my  rifle  from  a  bianch  on  which  it  hung,  I  strolled  away, 
leaying  eyery  one  fkst  asleep.  Haying  proceeded  about  two  yersts 
into  some  long  grass,  I  got  sight  of  a  fine  buck,  who  bounded 
past  me  at  full  speed  at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distance. 
I  fired,  and,  unluckily,  missed  him.  Notwithstanding  my  disap- 
pointment, I  kept  on  my  course.  At  fifty  minutes  past  two 
o'clock  I  was  sitting  on  a  high  ledge  of  rock  watching  for  the 
sun.  Presently  a  yisible  token  of  his  approach  cre|>t  along  the 
distant  horixon.  Hy  friends  were  at  least  three  yersts  away,  and 
no  signs  of  life  were  yisible  except  a  solitary  bird  sitting  on  a 
bircli-brancli  chanting  his  matin  song. 

The  son  was  rising  fturt,  his  yellow  rays  were  thrown  fur  up 
into  mid-heayen,  and  in  a  short  time  the  rocky  peaks  aboye  me 
were  tipped  with  golden  light  Soon  he  was  shining  upon  me  in 
kis  foil  g^ory,  while  all  ben^th  was  undefined  and  misty.  Pr«r 
sently  the  tops  of  the  lower  hills  caught  the  light,  and  eyery  few 
minutes  new  objects  seemed  starting  into  life  from  out  the  gloomy 
shroud  which  oyeihung  the  yalleys.  I  sat  watching  the  changes 
for  an  hour.  It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  sight  Hill  after  hill 
was  breaking  into  yiew;  each  ridge,  as  it  receded,  was  more 
aerial,  until,  at  length,  they  appeared  like  golden  mists;  while 
the  nearer  rocks  stood  out  grim,  dark,  and  ragged,  as  if  the  spi- 
rits of  darkness  were  trying  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  heayen. 
The  towns  and  sayods  in  the  fti^off  distance  were  now  touched 
with  the  sun's  rays,  and  sparkled  in  yellowish  white  agunst  the 
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dark  purple-gray  forests  by  tfUeh  they  were  snrroundedy  sbimng 
out  like  specks  of  light  on  the  vast  extent  of  wood  and  monntain. 
Although  there  are  no  great  mountain  masses  in  this  region  rising 
far  into  snowy  space,  to  strike  the  beholder  with  w^nder^  this 
country  has  a  grandeur  peculiarly  its  own,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe.  The  interminable  forests,  with  their  rounded  hilly 
sweeps  vanishing  far  into  misty  distance,  until  they  appear  to 
dissolye  into  thin  air,  and  the  oppressive  solitude  reigning  over 
these  vast  scenes,  create  feelings  of  astonishment  and  melancholy. 

I  retraced  my  steps,  arrived  at  the  balagan  at  half  past  five 
o'clock,  and  found  the  cooks  preparing  the  morning  meal.  After 
breakfast  it  was  agreed  that  two  men  should  accompany  me  to 
the  northeast  side  of  the  mountain,  where  we  oould  descend  to- 
ward the  lake,  cross  over  a  most  rugged  part,  and  meet  our  friends 
in  the  forest  at  the  bottom.  A  brisk  walk  of  an  hour  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  stopped  our  progress  toward  the 
lake,  which  we  now  looked  down  upon.  Though  apparently  quite 
near,  it  was,  in  reality,  several  versts  distant.  It  was  shining 
like  polished  silver,  its  seven  small  islands  appearing  almost  black 
on  its  bright  sur&ce.  from  the  foot  of  the  precipice  on  which 
we  stood,  down  to  the  lake,  there  was  a  thick  forest  extending 
all  along  its  shores.  We  were  compelled  to  descend  a  little,  and 
then  cross  toward  the  west;  this  brought  us  to  a  bed  of  loose 
rooks,  at  least  half  a  verst  in  width,  extending  up  to  the  summit 
and  far  down  the  mountain.  They  were  difficult  to  cross,  but 
not  dangerous.  In  some  places  they  were  piled  up  very  steep, 
without  even  a  blade  of  grass  on  liiem;  in  other  parts,  lower 
down,  trees  and  shrubs  were  growing  between  the  stones ;  again, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  bed,  there  were  deep  holes  formed  by 
blocks  being  heaped  up  in  the  utmost  oonfusion.  In  many  places 
the  rocks  are  of  enormous  dimensions.  I  measured  several,  and 
found  one  43  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  with  an  average  thickness 
of  8  feet :  this  could  not  weigh  less  than  500 .  tons.  Heavy  as 
this  is^  it  seems  to  have  been  tumbled  about  without  difficulty : 
these  ponderous  blocks,  being  tossed  up  into  a  confused  and 
shadowy  mass,  suggest  thoughts  of  <<  Chaos  and  old  Night" 

There  is  every  appearance  of  a  mighty  torrent  having  swept 
over  this  place,  tearing  up  solid  rocks — ^indeed^  everything  in  its 
course.  Since  I  examined  this  spot  I  have  spent  six  years  among 
the  mountains  of  Asia,  asccDling  many  of  great  elevationi  and 
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in  BO  iostanoe  hare  I  eret  found  these  rocky  and  tonent-like 
beds  near  the  snmmits.  I  haye  walked  up  the  tnok  of  the  ava- 
lanche where  snow,  ice,  and  rocks  have  torn  up  the  moantain  and 
eanied  devastation  into  the  valleys,  but  these  fearful  roads  of 
Nature's  making  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  masses  of  rook  on 
Bielaya  Gonu 

A  walk  of  six  hours  brought  us  to  our  friends  and  to  dinner, 
most  acceptable  after  a  &tiguing  ramble.  We  rested  some  time, 
then  got  into  our  telagas,  and  returned  to  Tchemoistotchinsky 
where  we  arriyed  at  eight  o'clock,  much  delighted  with  our  jour« 
Bey. 


CHAPTER  VL 

PBKCI0U8  STONES  OV  8IBXBIA. 


On  leaving  thb  Zavod  the  road  passes  round  **  Lessetsia  Qora/' 
or  Fox  Hill,  and  enters  a  pretty  valley  with  isolated  masses  of 
rock  in  many  parts,  and  fine  clumps  of  trees.  After  passing  Chai- 
tansk,  it  is  one  continuous  forest  to  Neviansk,  where  I  arriyed  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  taken  to  the  castle. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Zavods  in  the  Oural ;  it  was  built  on 
the  small  river  Neva  under  the  direction  of  Nikite  DemidofT. 
Sent  from  Tula  by  Peter  the  Great,  about  the  year  1701  or  1702, 
to  examine  the  mines  in  these  regions,  near  which  he  soon  after 
established  himself,  Demidoff  may  truly  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  iron  and  other  works  in  the  Oural.  He  did  more  toward 
developing  the  mineral  wealth  of  these  mountains  than  any  other 
man.  His  sound  practical  knowledge  and  untiring  industry  in 
examining  this  country,  enabled  him  to  select  those  parts  best 
suited  for  mining,  smelting,  and  other  operations,  and  he  has  left 
the  stamp  of  his  foresight  and  genius  on  several  Zavods. 

The  castle,  as  it  is  called,  was  partly  built  by  the  first  Demi- 
doff, and  was  long  the  family  residence ;  it  was  extended  by  his 
successor  into  a  magnificent  mansion.  The  rooms  have  all  groined 
ceilings  in  brick-work ;  some  of  them  with  ribs,  and  bosses  at  the 
intorseotions,  in  very  good  taste,  and  admirably  executed.  In  a 
room  which  I  may  now  call  my  bed-room,  there  is  a  fine  arched 
recess,  in  which  stood  an  iron  bedstead  eiegantly  fitted  up.    The 
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farnitare  had  once  been  splendid,  but  ib  now  somewhat  fiided. 
In  front  of  the  recess  a  beaatifal  painted  iron  table  was  standing, 
and  iron  chain  were  ronnd  the  room.  There  is  a  large  saloon 
with  fresco  paintings  on  the  walls,  as  well  as  several  other  apart- 
ments, which  have  been  richly  famished.  The  whole  are  now 
kept  for  the  accommodation  of  trayellers,  and  everything  is  pro- 
vided for  the  table  free  of  expense.  Much  used  to  be  thought 
of  the  '^hom  of  ale"  given  at  some  of  the  noble  mansions  in 
England,  but  in  this  Zavod  the  traveller  takes  up  his  abode,  and 
at  whatever  hour  he  may  arrive,  night  or  day,  he  is  certain  to  find 
a  welcome.  His  table  is  covered  with  etcellent  fare  and  delicious 
wines — ^Port,  Sherry^  Rhine  wine,  and  Champagne.  Such  is  the 
generous  hospitality  of  the  Ouial,  evidence  of  which  may  be 
found  in  every  private  Zavod. 

It  is  said  that  the  castle  was  once  much  more  extensive,  but 
that  a  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  one  of  the  Demidoffis,  many 
years  ago,  out  of  caprice.  The  government  had  some  suspicion 
that  Demidoff  was  working  other  metals  than  iron  in  this  Zavod, 

and  sent  a  certain  Count to  examine  into  the  matter.    On 

his  return  the  two  met  at  the  palace  in  St.  Petersburg,  when  the 
count  congratulated  Demidoff  on  the  taste  and  splendor  of  his 
noble  manmon  in  the  Oural.  Demidoff  asked  if  his  excellency 
was  as  well  saldsfied  with  the  hospitality  as  with  the  appearance 
of  the  mansion ;  the  reply  was,  '<  Enchanted  with  both :''  this 
sealed  its  doom.  Demidoff  wrote  immediately  to  his  agent  at 
the  Zavod  to  pull  down  the  rooms  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  count  They  were  demolished  immediately,  and  no  member 
of  the  fionily  has  ever  resided  at  the  Zavod  since. 

About  two  hundred  paces  from  the  castle  stands  a  very  fine 
brick  tower,  much  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  there  is  a  subterra- 
neous passage  to  it,  now  closed  up.  In  this  building  the  silver 
brought  from  the  Altai  was  refined,  and  afterward  coined  on  the 
island  in  the  lake  at  Tchemoistotchinsk.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
first  Demidoffs  concealed  here  the  fugitives  who  escaped  from 
Tobobk  and  other  regions  of  Siberia,  employing  them  in  the 
mines  and  iron-works ;  if  true,  it  was  a  grave  offence,  considering 
the  formidable  injunctions  of  the  emperor. 

Very  good  bar  iron  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  iron  ore  ob- 
tained here,  with  a  portion  of  magnetic  iron  ore  from  Nijne 
Tagilsk.    The  manufacture  of  painted  iron-ware,  which  was  once 
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aimed  oa  extenrively  in  Nijne  Tagilsk,  has  long  been  ramored 
to  this  Zarod;  and  is  now  a  very  important  branch  of  its  indns- 
trial  operations.  Large  quantities  of  various  articles  are  pro- 
ducedy  which  find  their  way  through  the  fair  at  Irbit  to  OTeiy 
part  of  Siberia ;  also  a  peculiar  kind  of  iron-bound  wooden  boxes, 
mostly  painted  red  or  blue,  the  iron-work  black  and  ornamented. 
These  are  neoessaiy  appendages  in  every  cottage ;  are  made  by 
free  people,  and  thousands  are  sent  to  the  fidr  at  Lrbit  every  year 
in  February.  An  immense  number  of  rifles  are  also  turned  out 
by  them,  the  iron  Banufaotured  here  being  considered  good  for 
the  purpose;  the  barrels  are  bored  out  of  the  solid  metal,  and 
rifled  with  five  grooves,  having  one  and  a  quarter  turn  in  the 
length  of  ihe  barrel :  they  are  usually  made  very  heavy.  The 
stocks  are  of  birch-wood ;  the  locks  obtained  from  Nijne-Novgo- 
xod,  and  are  exceedingly  rough;  nevertheless,  this  is  a  most 
deadly  weapon.  No  rifle  made  by  Purday  will  cany  its  <ball  with 
more  certainty  than  these :  each  is  sold  for  31s.  Bd. 

Two  were  manufactured  especially  for  me,  by  order  of  the 
director,  with  more  care  than  is  usually  bestowed  <m  them,  and 
the  barrels  were  made  lighter,  and  better  stocked.  One  was  a 
small  bore  or  pea-rifle,  carrying  balls  sixty-four  to  the  pound :  this 
was  for  ihe  feathered  race  and  small  animals ;  the  other  was  a 
large  bore,  carrying  balls  thirty-two  to  ihe  pound,  for  deer,  stags, 
elks,  wolves,  bears,  or  even  the  tiger :  with  both  of  ihese  I  could 
shoot  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  I  seldom  failed  procuring  game 
for  a  dinner  when  once  wiihin  range  of  bird  or  b^st  These  two 
rifles  cost  me,  complete,  with  oases  and  all  the  necessaiy  apparatus, 
£4  15s. 

The  Zavod  and  mines  of  Neviansk  have  been  ihe  property  of 
Takovlif  for  about  a  century :  the  population  amounts  to  near 
18,000,  a  great  number  of  whom  are  free.  A  dispute  arose 
between  Yakovliff  and  ihe  Demidoffs  about  ihe  boundary  of  ihis 
property,  the  former  claiming  the  iron  mines  in  Nijne  Tagilsk. 
It  ended  in  a  lawsuit,  and  as  both  parties  were  rich,  it  has,  of 
course,  been  carried  on  for  a  great  number  of  years.  On  my 
visit  to  Nijne  Tagilsk,  in  1847,  a  new  boundary  was  being  formed 
between  ihe  two  estates.  Formerly  stone  pillars  had  been  set  up 
to  mark  the  division  of  the  property,  but  these  were  found  inse- 
cure, as  the  strict  injunction  laid  down  in  Scripture  touching 
^ihy  neoghbor's  landmark'^  was  unknown  in  th^  regions.    A 
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most  ezeeUent  plan  has  now  been  adopted — a  deep  trencli  has 
been  dug  along  the  boundary,  and  filled  up  witb  small  charcoal ; 
this  is  almost  indestroctible,  and  to  move  it  without  immediate 
detection  impossible. 

On  leaving  Neyiansk  my  route  was  southward,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  high  ridge  of  the  Oural,  about  thirty  or  forty  Tersts  dis- 
tant, and  through  what  was  once  a  densely-wooded  country,  but 
the  forests  haye  long  been  cut  down  for  the  use  of  the  adjacent 
Zarods.  The  woods  are  in  .various  stages  of  growth,  according 
to  the  years  in  which  each  division  fell  under  the  woodman's  axe; 
they  are  now  springing  up  again,  from  a  sapling  of  one  year  to 
trees  of  sixty  yean'  standing,  which  will  soon  be  swept  away  to 
smelt  the  ores  under  them.  The  first  village  on  the  road  is  Shaidu- 
rikha.  Here  there  is  a  litde  open  country,  also  occasional  patches 
as  far  as  Mostovaia;  from  hence  to  Ekaterineburg  it  is  one  con- 
tinued forest,  affording  no  points  of  interest  to  the  artist.  To  the 
geologist,  mineralogist,  and  miner,  the  case  is  different ;  gold  allu- 
vium has  been  found  on  the  little  streams  in  most,  if  not  in  all 
the  vaUeys,  and  extensively  worked,  in  many  instances  most  pro- 
fitably. To  the  east  of  the  road  around  Mursinsk  lies  the  region 
in  which  the  following  precious  stones  of  the  Oural  are  found-— 
emerald,  amethyst,  beryl,  christoberyl,  topac,  rose  tourmaline,  and 
garnets,  all  highly  interesting  to  the  crystallographer  in  their 
natural  state,  and  much  more  so  to  the  ladies  when  cut  into 
gems. 

Ekaterineburg  is  the  capital  of  the  Oural;  and  on  entering  the 
town  from  the  north  a  church  and  some  large  mansions  are  seen 
on  a  high  hill  to  the  left  overlooking  the  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  which  extends  several  versts  in  a  westerly  direction, 
until  hid  behind  the  woods  of  Lssetsskol.  One  of  these  mansions^ 
built  by  a  very  rich  man  who  accumulated  his  immense  wealth 
from  gold  mines,  is  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  from  its  elevated 
situation  has  a  most  imposing  effect,  commanding  views  of  the 
Oural  far  to  the  north  and  west,  until  lost  in  distant  haze.  The 
Zavod  of  Yerkne  Issetzskol,  with  its  churches  and  public  build- 
ings, stands  ^out  beautifully  in  the  centre  of  the  view,  while  in 
the  foreground  and  beneath  is  the  lake,  with  several  public  and 
private  edifices  on  its  shores.  The  gardens  belonging  to  this 
mansion,  with  the  green-houses  and  hot-houses^  are  extensive  and 
well  laid  out:  they  are  open  to  the  public  in  summer,  and  form 
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a  pleaflMut  promenade.  Fonnerly  there  wis  a  splendid  and 
ohoioe  ooUeotion  of  plants  in  the  green-hooflee,  hat  for  many 
jean  past  they  hare  heen  n^lected.  The  aimer,  notwithstand- 
ing his  enormous  wealth  and  elegant  mansion,  was  banished  and 
poniahed  for  floggMig  some  of  his  people  to  death;  another  man 
implicated  in  this  oximoi  shared  the  same  fiite.  Both  had  nsen 
£R>m  peasants. 

There  aie  many  honorable  ezoeptions  to  these  men  in  Bkate> 
rinebmrg — merchants  and  ownem  of  mines  who  woold  do  ovedit 
to  any  eoontry.  Tlvj  haye  aceomnlated  veiy  large  fortones, 
and  haye  bnilt  themselyes  mansions  eqnal  to  any  found  in  the 
best  Boropean  towns;  the  rooms  are  spacioos,  loffy,  and  beanti* 
folly  finished;  their  decorations  executed  with  excellent  taste; 
they  are  also  splendidly  famished — ^indeed,  sapplied  with  almost 
eyeiy  Inxnry  as  well  as  comfort  With  many  of  these  fortanate 
persons,  their  mode  of  liying  equals  the  splendor  of  their  habita- 
tions. Attached  to  most  of  th^r  dwellings  are  laige  conserya- 
tories,  in  some  of  which  are  yeiy  choice  collections  of  tropical 
plants  and  flowen,  such  as  few  would  expect  to  find  in  so  seyere 
a  climate. 

There  is  a  charming  yiew  of  the  town  firom  the  lake;  the 
towers,  spires,  and  domes  of  its  eight  churches^  a  monastery,  and 
a  oonyent,  rising  oyer  the  nnmeious  puUic  and  priyate  buildings, 
produce  a  most  pleasing  effect  The  ground  on  which  Ekaterine- 
burg  is  built  is  thrown  up  into  hills,  on  the  crests  of  which  are 
seyeral  good  edifices.  These  are  again  oyeftopped  by  a  rocky 
mounts  clothed  with  dark  green  foliage,  and  on  its  summit  stands 
the  obseryatory,  used  mostly  for  magnetic  obseryadons.  The 
churches,  conyents,  public  buildings,  and  large  houses,  are  all 
built  of  brick,  eoyered  with  cement,  and,  when  seen  among  the 
pine-dad  hills  of  the  Ouial,  haye  a  yeiy  imposing  appearance. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  a  high  embai^anent  is  car- 
ried across  the  yaUey  of  the  Lssetz,  and  at  this  point  stand  the 
mechanical  works  bdonging  to  goyemment  They  are  built  upon 
an  enormous  scale,  and  fitted  up  with  maohinexy  and  tools  from 
the  best  makers  in  England.  Here  are  found  Nasmyth's  steam- 
hammer,  large  lathes,  planing  machines,  with  punching,  drilling, 
grooying,  and  slotting  machines  for  eyery  purpose.  The  entire 
anangement  of  this  establishment  has  been  carried  out^  regard- 
less of  expense,  under  the  superintandenee  of  a  good  practical 
fi 
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EngUflh  mechanic,  who  has  served  the  goyernment  for  aboat  M» 
teen  years.  He  executed  the  whole  of  the  excellent  machineiy 
of  the  Mint;  in  which  copper  money  to  a  large  amount  is  coined 
annually  and  sent  into  Russia.  The  furnace  for  smelting  gold  is 
in  a  building  connected  with  the  Mint,  to  which  all  the  precious 
metals  found  in  the  Oural  are  brought  Here  they  are  smelted 
and  oast  into  bars,  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Near  these  works  stands  the  Ghranilnoi  Fabric,  the  building  in 
which  the  jaspers,  porphyries,  arenturine,  and  oUier  stones  found 
in  the  Oural  are  made  into  columns,  pedestals,  vases,  and  tables, 
unrivalled  in  workmanship  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times; 
the  lathes,  saws,  and  polishing  machines  used  are  turned  by 
water-power.  The  whole  establishment  belongs  to  the  crown, 
and  is  worked  by  peasants. 

The  jaspers  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  colors — ^the  most 
beautifcd  a  deep  green,  dark  purple,  dark  violet,  gray,  and  cream- 
color;  also  a  ribbon  jasper  with  stripes  of  reddish-brown  and 
green.  The  porphyries  are  equally  fine  and  varied,  some  of  most 
brilliant  colors.  Orlite  is  also  a  splendid  stone  of  a  deep  pink 
color,  with  veins  of  yellow  and  black ;  when  made  into  vases  it  is 
semi-transparent.  Malachite  is  also  used  in  making  tables  and 
varioufl  other  articles.  The  vases  are  usually  of  a  most  classic 
design :  this,  with  the  rich  materials  in  which  they  are  executed, 
gives  them  a  most  magnificent  effect;  but  to  be  able  fully  to  ap- 
preciate such  works,  they  must  be  seen  in  the  splendid  collections 
at  the  imperial  palaces  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  have  frequently 
found  and  painted  huge  masses  of  these  splendid  rocks,  of  which 
I  have  now  seventy-two  varieties. 

Most  magnificent  jasper  tables  are  made  in  this  Zavod,  inlaid 
with  different  colored  stones  in  imitation  of  birds,  flowers,  and 
foliage.  In  1858  I  saw  one  of  them  in  Ekaterineburg  on  which 
four  or  five  men  had  been  employed  for  six  years — not  an  uncom* 
men  circumstance ;  indeed,  some  examples  have  occupied  a  longer 
period.  The  cost  of  labor  alone  in  England  (provided  the  mate- 
rial were  found  there)  would  effectually  prevent  such  work  ever 
being  executed  in  our  country.  Here  wages  are  almost  nothing. 
I  have  seen  a  man  engaged  carving  foliage  on  some  of  the  jasper 
vases,  in  a  style  not  excelled  anywhere  in  Europe,  whose  wages 
were  three  MRinge  and  eigJOpence  per  monih^  with  two  poods, 
or  thirty-six  pounds,  of  xye  flour  per  month  to  make  into  bread; 
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;  he  IB  never  rappoeed  to  eat  I  hare  seen  anodier  man  eni- 
ting  a  bead  of  Ajax,  afiter  the  antique,  in  jasper  of  two  ooIofb-* 
the  ground  a  dark  green,  and  the  head  a  jellowish  eieam  color-* 
in  very  high  relief,  and  intended  for  a  brooch.  It  was  a  splendid 
pioduclion  of  art,  and  would  baye  raised  the  nutn  to  a  high  posi- 
tion in  any  country  in  Buiope  except  Bussia.  Be  also,  poor 
man  I  received  his  three  shillings  and  eightpence  per  month,  and 
bis  bread.  There  are  many  men  employed  in  these  productions 
possessing  great  genius;  were  they  free  to  use  their  talents  for 
their  own  benefit,  this  country  might  send  into  civilised  Europe 
numerous  works  of  vast  merit  A  married  man  with  a  family 
reoaves  two  poods  of  black  flour  for  his  wife  and  one  pood  for 
each  child,  on  which  they  live  and  look  stout 

1  have  watohed  men  cutting  the  emerald,  topai,  amethyst, 
aquamarina,  and  other  stones  into  different  shapes,  which  they 
do  with  perfect  accuracy  and  in  good  taste.  Some  of  these 
brilliant  gems  have  no  doubt,  ere  this,  adorned  imperial  majesty. 
These  men  also  receive  a  like  remuneration. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  superintendents 
and  workmen  employed  in  the  cutting  and  polishing  works. 
Two  superintendents  or  master  workmen,  each  of  whom  receives 
240  rubles  banco  per  annum,  about  £11  steriing,  and  their 
<<  black  flour*'  (ijo)-  There  are  also  160  workmen  employed^ 
divided  into  four  classes : 

A  first  dan  workman  reeeirea  4  rubles  banco  per  montti  —  S«.  M, 
A  second  elass         ditto  8        ditto  ditto         —  S«.  M. 

Athirddasa  ditto  2       ditto  ditto        —  U  lOdL 

A  fourth  elasa  ditto,  or  boys,    1       ditto  ditto        —       ll<i^ 

and  thair  black  bread. 

Ekaterineburg  being  the  capital  of  the  Oural  and  the  oentre  of 
the  mioing  districts,  here  is  esteblished  the  OomtH^avlaniay  or 
Oeneral  Board  for  the  Direction  of  the  Mines,  which  coosiste  of 
a  great  number  of  officers  who  live  in  Ekaterineburg  with  their 
families.  At  present  the  chief  of  the  Oural  is  a  general  of  artil- 
lery, most  probably  appointed  to  this  position  in  consequence  of 
nearly  all  the  iron-works  belonging  to  the  crown  having  been 
employed  for  many  years  past  in  casting  and  boring  large  guns, 
casting  shot  and  shells,  ^nd  in  preparing  other  munitions  of  war. 
There  is  another  general  of  artillery  stetioned  in  Ekaterinebuigi 
who  is  independent  of  ihe  chief,  and  holds  his  appointment  from 
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ihe  HinuCar  of  War.  His  duty  la  the  genenl  supenrisioii  and  n 
cloae  inspection  of  all  the  guns  and  arms  of  whatever  kind  made 
in  the  Zavods  of  the  OunJ.  This  gentleman  has  artillery  offioen 
rendent  in  many  of  the  Zavods  to  watch  eveiy  process  in  the 
manufactore  of  these  destmctiTe  implements. 

There  is  also  a  Berg  inspector,  or  chief  Director  of  Mines,  a 
most  important  office,  filled  daring  my  visit  by  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  mining  engineera  in  the  empire ;  not  only  eminent  for 
his  talents,  but  also  for  his  kind  disposition  and  gentlemanly  con- 
dnet.  To  him  and  his  amiable  wife  I  am  deeply  indebted  for 
many  acts  of  kindness,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
days  I  spent  in  the  Altai.  May  it  please  Heaven  to  preserve 
tbem,  and  give  lasting  prosperi^  to  their  fieunily  I  Many  other 
mining  engineers  are  employed  in  the  Zavod  with  whom  I  am 
personally  acquainted,  and  from  whom  I  have  received  much 
attention. 

•  To  the  director  of  the  Oranilnoi  Fabric,  or  polishing  works,  I 
am  greatly  indebted  for  permitting  me  to  see  the  processes  used 
in  catting  and  polishing  the  different  jaspens  and  porphyries; 
also  for  allowing  me  to  examine  those  elegant  productions  of  the 
lathe  and  chisel  which  adorn  the  imperial  palaces,  and  confer  so 
much  candit  on  his  taste  and  skill.  To  the  Natchalnio  of  1862 
I  offer  my  thanks  for  his  valuable  assistance ;  the  kind  attentionis 
of  his  wife  will  be  long  remembered.  The  Inspector  of  Hospitals 
I  would  not  omit ;  although  mentioned  the  last,  he  is  not  the 
least;  to  him  and  his  amiable  family  I  am  indebted  for  many 
pleasing  recollections  of  Ekaterineburg.  It  would  ill  become  me 
were  I  to  forget  other  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  Gblovs,  or 
Mayor  of  1853,  and  several  of  the  merchants,  I  shall  ever 
remember  wiih  pleasore. 

A  traveller  from  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  who  should 
oome  here  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  would  not  find  a  very  remark- 
able difference  between  the  style  of  living  in  this  re^on  among 
the  wealthy  and  that  of  the  same  class  in  his  own  eountry.  He 
would  find  the  ladies  handsomely  clad  in  dresses  made  from  the 
best  products  of  the  looms  of  France  and  England^  and  would  be 
welcomed  at  the  fireside,  and  on  all  oocasions,  with  a  generous 
hespkality  seldom  met  with  elsewhere.  If  asked  to  dinner,  he 
would  find  plaodd  on  the  board  a  repast  that  would  not  disgrace 
the  besi  hotels  of  the  same  Gonntries.    Fiidi  and  g^me  of  everj 
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kind  an  most  abiittdaat  iiefe,  and  IvxurioB  from  far  distant  regiomi 
are  not  wanting.  Wines  of  the  ftneat  quality,  and  in  great  Taiietyi 
•  are  ever  found  at  tlieir  iableB,  the  only  drawback  to  comfort  being 
the  quantity  of  Champagne  the  traveller  ia  obliged  to  drink. 

Their  bills  are  elegant,  aitd  oondneted  with  great  propriety, 
and  they  dance  well.  The  elder  memben  of  society  spend  their 
time  at  cards,  risking  mnoh  money  in  this  way.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  the  yonng  men  are  also  much  addicted  to 
gasDd)ling,  a  punnit  which  often  ends  in  min  here  as  dsewhere. 
During  my  stay  in  the  Onral  a  yonng  officer  shot  himself  on 
aocoont  ci  his  losses  at  cards. 

Even  the  fair  sex  in  Ekatertnebnrg  pass  mnch  of  their  time  in 
cazd-pkyii^.  I  am  acquainted  with  one  fiunily  where  there  are 
no  less  than  eleven  children ',  there  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  during 
which  thdr  mother  spends  less  than  five  or  six  hours  at  cards, 
unless  prevented  by  mckness ;  and  when  once  she  sits  down  to  . 
the  card-table,  husband,  diil^n  and  all  are  forgotten.  I  know 
another  lady  here,  ihe  principal  business  of  whose  life  is  card- 
playing.  She  haiii  a  moderate  income,  and  passes  her  days  and 
most  of  her  nights  at  cards;  she  has  her  daily  rounds,  and  goes 
witii  as  much  exactness  to  her  haunts  as  ihe  most  punctual 
merchant  to  his  office.  Ten  o'clock  in  the  mommg  is  her  hour 
of  business;  the  tables  are  opened  and  the  cards  placed.  If  no 
one  cell  before  this  hour,  she  goes  forth  to  her  usual  occupation, 
and  seeks  some  one  among  her  friends  who  will  sit  down  and  play, 
if  onfy  for  an  hour.  The  game  over  at  one  plaoe,'she  goes  to 
another,  till  she  finds  some  one  who  will  indulge  her  in  a  second 
rubber,  and  so  the  time  passes  until  dinner.  After  dining  she 
sleeps  a  couple  of  hours,  and  wakes  quite  fresh  for  her  favorite 
pursuit.  In  ihe  evening  she  has  no  difficulty,  for  many  are  willing 
to  play :  thus  the  time  is  spent  until  t  late  hour. 

At  one  of  ihe  large  mining  towns  in  the  Altai  ihere  lives  a  man 
who  has  become  rich  from  gold  mines,  and  is  a  celd>rated  card- 
player.  It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  for  him  to  visit  St.  Peters- 
burg; and  as  Ekaterineburg  is  about  midway  between  ihe  capital 
and  his  place  of  residence,  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  stop  on  the 
way  to  repair  carriages,  after  a  run  of  more  than  two  thousand 
versts — in  fact,  it  is  often  absolutely  necessaiy.  This  man's  fame 
having  spread  far  and  wide,  his  detention  in  the  town  for  the  first 
time  was  an  event  which  affi)rded  the  lady  I  have  just  alluded  to 
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the  utmost  deliglit :  slie  oonld  not  pennit  snoli  an  opportanitj  to 
pass  without  trying  a  rubber  with  so  renowned  a  cbampion.  At 
her  particular  request,  a  friend  arranged  that  thej  should  meet 
at  dinner.  She  has  been  heard  to  saj,  no  hours  ever  dragged  on 
BO  slowly  as  on  that  forenoon ;  still,  the  sun  ran  his  course,  and, 
directly  dinner  was  over,  down  they  sat  to  cards.  The  evening 
went  on  with  varied  success,  the  lady  was  enraptured,  and  rose 
from  the  table  the  winner  of  a  large  sum.  She  invited  her  opponent 
to  play  the  next  day;  after  some  demur  he  consented,  and  the 
following  day  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  continued  until  she 
had  lost  all.  Nothing  daunted,  she  urged  him  again  to  defer  his 
journey  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  as  her  half  year's  income 
would  arrive  by  the  post  the  following  morning.  But  then  came 
a  difficulty  about  getting  the  money  at  once,  as  there  was  some 
formality  which  would  delay  it  a  day  or  two.  After  much  trouble, 
she  persuaded  the  person  to  whom  it  was  consigned  to  waive  the 
usual  form,  and  let  her  have  the  money  immediately.  She  got  ity 
and  so  strong  was  her  ruling  passion,  that  every  moment  seemed 
lost  untU  seated  at  the  card-table.  In  a  few  hours  she  left  it 
without  a  kopek — ^her  half  year's  income  entirely  gone  I 

Speaking  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  on  this  subject, 
their  reply  was,  '<In  England  you  have  the  daily  papers,  the 
monthly  periodicals,  a  literature  unequalled^  and  the  liberty  of 
discussing  eveiy  subject  with  fireedom ;  if  we  had  such  things  to 
occupy  our  minds,  we  should  not  care  for  cards.'' 

The  government  employs  a  great  number  of  its  serft  in  this 
Zavod  in  the  machine  shops  and  on  other  works.  None  of  them 
can  be  said  to  be '<  poor,"  if  by  this  word  is  meant  want  of  bread ; 
black  bread  they  have,  and  salt;  these,  "with  a  draught  of  quass 
(a  drink  made  from  rye),  is  the  food  of  hundreds  who  work  hard 
for  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  receive  for  their  labor /b«f}>ence. 
The  Russian  peasants  have  most  undoubtedly  great  imitative 
genius,  and  nothing  daunts  them.  Men  are  brought  from  a 
village,  never  having  seen  any  mechanical  operations  before,  and 
are  taken  into  the  Zavod.  One  is  told  he  must  be  a  blacksmith : 
he  goes  to  his  anvil  ^thout  the  least  hesitation,  and  begins  his 
work ;  another  is  ordered  to  be  a  fitter  in  the  machine-shop :  he 
•eats  himself  at  his  bench,  looks  at  the  work  his  neighbor  is 
doing,  takes  up  his  file,  commences  his  new,  and,  to  him,  wonder- 
fdl  ocoupation :  so  they  go  on  through  many  branches. 
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Thare  is  one  great  diawbaok  to  the  dBoieney  of  the  meoluiie 
works  in  Ekaterinebnrg— «t  preeent  there  ie  no  preotioal  head  to 
direct  It  is  not,  as  the  authorities  suppose,  sufficient  that  a  man 
has  been  educated  in  the  School  of  Mines  in  St  Petersburg,  and 
that,  after  seiring  a  few  yean  in  the  Altai  or  the  Oural  mines, 
he  is  sent  to  England,  and  visits  the  different  mechanical  engineer- 
ing manufactories,  walking  through  them  occasionally,  and  taking 
notes  during  a  period  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  This  is  not 
the  training  neoessary  to  fit  a  man  to  direct  efficiently  and  prac- 
tically a  great  establishment  He  must  aequire  the  requisite 
knowledge  by  the  toil  of  his  own  hands.  Great  mechanics  are 
not  made  in  any  other  way,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  epauletteS| 
of  whatever  siie  or  material,  to  accomplish  this  object  In  all  our 
great  machine  works  there  are  good  practical  mechanics  able  to 
direct,  who  have  worked  with  their  own  hands.  The  great  men 
of  England  have  all  done  so;  there  are  Fairbaim,  Boberts,  Nas- 
myth,  Whitiforth,  and  a  host  of  others,  as  distinguished  examples. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  to  select  a  hundred  youths,  and 
send  them  as  apprentices  for  seven  years  into  different  establish- 
ments, either  in  England  or  elsewhere  I  they  would  learn  some- 
thing, and  return  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  different 
departments :  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  oountiy  would  then 
profit  by  their  acquirements.  I  have  been  induced  to  make  these 
remarks,  as  I  have  not  been  an  idle  spectator  on  my  rambles 
through  the  Zavods.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  and  deeply 
regret  being  compelled  to  admit  that,  in  some  of  the  works  near 
the  Ound,  certain  departments  have  been  conducted  by  my  own 
eountiymen  who  were  evidently  quite  incompetent,  as  the  Bus- 
sian  government  have  learned  to  their  cost 

The  lapidaries  of  Ekaterineburg  deserve  most  honorable  men- 
tion :  they  have  brought  their  art  to  great  perfection  in  cutting 
the  various  stones  found  in  Siberia,  and  some  of  them  may  vie 
with  the  best  in  Europe. 

About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  several  fine  crystals  of 
emerald  were  discovered  by  some  children  while  playing  near  the 
village  of  Takovaya,  and  were  tossed  about  in  the  cottage  for  a 
considerable  time  before  their  character  was  recognised.  At 
length  they  were  sent  to  Ekaterineburg,  and  were  most  splendidly 
out  in  the  Oranilnoi  Fabric.  They  proved  to  be  gems  of  rare 
beauty  and  great  value.    As  all  precious  stones,  wherever  found 
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In  Siberia,  aie  ilie  property  of  the  emperor,  these  ought  to  have 
been  eent  to  the  imperial  palace  in  St.  Petersborg;  but  they 
« never  reached  the  imperial  jewel-case.  They  were  sent  into 
Germany,  where  they  were  boaght  by  a  prince  of  one  of  the  fint 
reigning  families.  Some  years  afterward,  his  consort,  on  some 
great  occasion,  Tisited  the  Emperor  of  Bossia,  and,  while  staying 
in  St  Petersburg,  wore  these  magnificent  and  rare  gems.  They 
were  of  such  surpassing  beaaty  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  em- 
press^ who  admired  them  very  much,  and  inquired  whence  they 
were  obtained.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  her  imperial 
majesty,  she  ,was  told  they  came  from  Siberia.  This  caused  a 
great  sensation.  Without  giving  time  for  any  communication  to 
be  made  to  Ekaterinebuxg,  the  emperor  sent  an  officer  to  search 
ibB  works,  and  the  houses  of  all  persons  connected  with  the 
Granilnoi  Fabric.  He  found  in  the  house  of  the  director  seveial 
gems  of  great  value,  which  the  latter  declared  were  there  for  safe 
custody.  This  was  thought  somewhat  strange,  as  other  gems  and 
valuable  works  were  lying  at  the  museum  in  the  Fabric.  The 
director  was,  without  any  investigation,  sent  to  prison,  and,  after 
many  yean'  confinement,  died  there ;  nor  is  it  known  to  this  day 
by  whom  these  emeralds  were  stolen.  In  Siberia  it  is  still  believed 
that  the  man  was  innocent,  but  that,  for  the  safely  of  persons  of 
more  consideration,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should  be 
imprisoned;  in  short,  it  has  been  hinted  that  the  offence  was 
committed  by  parties  much  nearer  his  imperial  majesty.  Smoe 
this  period  few  emeralds  of  value  have  been  discovered. 

AmetihyBts  aro  still  found  at  Tushakalva,  a  village  near  Mur- 
sinsk :  these  stones  aro  fiur  superior  to  the  Braiiliaa  amethyst, 
have  a  much  greater  brilliancy,  and  aro  moro  valuable.  Beryl  is 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  Ouial — some  crystals  exceedingly 
fine,  of  a  blue,  yellow,  and  rose  color;  those  of  the  latter  kind 
a?e  raro,  and,  when  perfectly  transparont,  of  considerable  value. 
I  have  seen  some  splendid  specimens  in  Ekaterineburg  most 
beautifully  cut  Chrysoberyl  is  met  with  in  the  same  locality  as 
the  emerald ;  occasionally  very  fine  crystals  are  obtained,  and  cut 
into  beautiful  gems.  Topai  is  found  at  Alabaska  and  near  MaSas ; 
some  of  these  magnificent  crystals  have  been  discovered  six  inches 
long,  perfectly  transparent,  and  sold  at  a  very  great  price.  I 
have  seen  fine  spe<»mens  cut  as  gems,  and  exceedingly  brilliant 
Pink  topai  is  raro :  up  to  this  time  only  five  small  crystak  have 
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been  met  witli  ftt  <me  of  ihe  gold  mines  in  the  Soath  Onnl;  one 
of  these  was  presented  to  me :  I  deeply  r^ret  to  saj  tliai  it  is 
either  mislaid  or  has  been  lost  on  the  journey. 

Rose  tonrmaline  is  found  at  the  village  of  Sarapulski  near  Mur- 
sinsk.  This  is  also  a  rare  mineral ;  I  have  seen  but  one  orystal 
pure  and  transparent.  Small  specimens  out  into  gems  are  some- 
times to  be  got  in  Ekaterineburg  under  the  name  of  ''  malina 
sherl,''  Smoke  topax  is  met  with  in  many  plaoes  in  ihe  Oural-~ 
some  beartifully  transparent,  which  they  out  into  seals  of  most 
elegant  form.  Pure  transparent  quarts  also  passes  under  the 
name  of  topai :  laxge  quantities  of  seals  "are  made  of  this,  and 
sold  in  Ekaterineburg,  on  which  the  lapidaries  out  figureSi  coats 
of  armS|  or  ciphers,  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  This  forms  quite  a 
trade,  as  the  workmen  employed  in  the  Oranilnol  Fabric  cut 
ihese  articles  at  home  in  the  evenings  and  holidays,  using  a  small 
foot-laihe.  Malachite  is  also  worlt^  into  a  variety  of  beautiful 
omamoits,  such  as  vases,  work-boxes,  tables,  papei^wei^^ts, 
brooches,  and  beads,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  sale. 

Aquamarina  is  brought  to  Ekaterineburg  from  Eastern  Siberia. 
It  is  obtained  near  Nertchinsk,  sometimes  in  veiy  fine  cxystals  of 
great  value;  these  are  cut  into  bracelets,  brooches,  ear-rings, 
stones  for  pins,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  and  hjtve  a  most 
sparkling  and  brilliant  effect.  Besides  gems  and  seals,  the  lapi- 
daries  make  tables,  small  vases,  and  paper-weights,  in  great  num- 
bers, of  the  different  jaspers  and  porphyries,  many  of  great  beauty 
both  in  design  and  color.  Some  of  the  jasper  paper-weights 
have  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  amethyst^  with  foliage  on  the  top, 
beautifnlly  executed. 

An  extensive  manufiEustory  of  stearine  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished near  Ekaterineburg;  and  as  tallow  is  brought  from  Siberia 
and  the  Kerghis  Steppe  in  enormous  quantities,  it  is  the  inten- 
tior  of  the  company  to  make  stearine,  and  send  it  in  casks  into 
lEurope ;  also  to  make  sufficient  candles  to  supply  the  whole  of 
*  Siberia.  This  will,  no  doubt^  prove  a  most  profitable  concern,  if 
properly  carried  on. 

Two  enterprising  young  engmeers  have  established  machine 
works  in  Ekaterineburg;  they  are  both  practical  men;  one  of 
ihem  a  very  superior  man.  There  is  every  hope  that  ihey  will 
snoceed.  I  do  not  wish  it  for  their  advantage  alone,  but  for  the 
general  good  they  wiU  confer  on  the  Siberians,  by  btioducbg 
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into  that  region  macMnery  required  for  yarioiui  nsefdl  puipoMB. 
The  late  chief  of  the  Onral  created  many  difficultiee,  and  re- 
tarded their  operations ;  a  more  enlightened  man  will  pursue  a 
different  course;  and  benefit  the  people. 

Yerkne  Issetsskoi  Zavod,  about  three  yersts  from  Ekaterine- 
burg,  belongs  to  the  Yakovlif  family,  and  here  resides  the  chief 
director  of  the  whole  of  their  vast  mining  property.  These  works 
have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  sheet  iron,  which 
stands  unrivalled.  This  Zavod  has  the  appearance  of  a  consid- 
erable town,  with  its  large  furnaces,  churches,  and  other  buUd- 
ings.  There  is  one  enormous  pile,  in  which  are  all  the  offices  for 
the  administration  of  this  vast  mining  property ;  beneath  are  large 
warehouses  for  iron  and  other  produce.  Here  are  blast-furnaces 
for  smelting  the  ore,  forging  mills,  tilting  mills,  and  rolling  mills 
for  bar  and  sheet  iron,  including  every  process  until  finished  for 
the  market,  and  each  department  is  admirably  managed. 

The  sheet  iron  made  in  this  Zavod,  and  at  some  of  the  other 
works  belonging  to  it,  surpasses  all  other  productions  of  the  kind 
either  in  the  Oural  or  elsewhere.  It  is  rolled  for  various  pur- 
poses— ^for  covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  for  sheet-iron  stoves,  also 
/or  the  manufacture  of  a  great  variety  of  utensils.  The  metal  is 
of  so  excellent  a  quality  that  I  have  seen  it  rolled  as  thin  as  post 
paper,  without  either  crack  or  blemish,  and  with  a  jet  black  polish. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  the  various  sorts  of  this  manufiEusture  is 
sent  to  America,  where  it  is  most  extensively  used. 
^The  chief  director,  and  the  different  officers  under  him,  deserve 
the  highest  praise,  eveiything  in  these  works  being  conducted 
with  the  greatest  order.  The  public  buildings  have  been  erected 
in  good  taste,  and  are  well  suited  for  the  purposes  intended.  The 
cottages  for  the  artificers  are  of  a  superior  class,  the  streets  are 
kept  clean  and  in  good  order,  and  the  people  look  healthy  and 
very  comfortable  in  their  dwellings. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

I 

IRON  AND  GOLD  WORKS. 

I  MUST  now  pass  to  the  South  Ooral,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Iflsets  to  Nijne  Issetsakoi  Zavod — ^iron^works  belonging  to  the 
oiown,  where  most  of  the  eastings  required  for  the  machine 
works  in  Ekaterinebnrg  are  made^  from  which  it  is  only  twelve 
Tcrsts  distant. 

On  both  sides  of  the  yalley  low  hills  rise  up,  covered  to  the  top 
with  pine  and  larch  trees,  among  which  are  seen  the  silvery  birch 
waving  its  delioate  foliage.  In  the  valley  a  large  lake  has  been 
formed  by  canying  a  high  embankment  across  the  Isseti;  and 
here  stand  the  blast-fnmaces,  belching  forth  their  smoke  and 
flame.  When  seen  from  the  lake  on  a  daik  night,  with  their  re- 
flections cast  on  the  water,  and  black  figures  dimly  lighted  by  the 
red  glare  flitting  past — sometimes  in  groups,  at  odiers  singly,  but 
soon  lost  in  gloom — ^the  scene  has  a  touch  of  the  infernal  about 
it$  still,  it  is  highly  picturesque  and  grand.  After  passing  the 
Zavod  the  valley  extends  in  width,  and  in  many  parts  is  very 
pretty;  clumps  of  trees  with  grassy  meadows,  with  the  river 
winding  along,  sometimes  lost  in  woods,  then  again  breaking  forth, 
shining  like  frosted  silver  as  it  rolls  over  its  rocky  bed.  Twenty- 
two  versts  from  Ekaterinebnrg  is  the  village  of  Aramilsko!*:  at 
this  place  the  road  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Isseti,  passing  over 
some  low  hills  more  toward  the  ridge  of  the  Oural.  After  tra- 
velling about  ten  versts  it  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  River 
Syssert,  in  which  stands  Syssertskol  Zavod — iron-works  belonging 
to  the  &mi]y  of  Salemerskol,  one  ci  whom  has  taken  up  his  abode 
here.  The  situation  is  pretty,  and  well  sheltered  among  wooded 
hills.  On  approaching  the  Zavod,  the  church,  hospitals,  fur- 
naces, and  warehouses  have  a  very  imposing  appearance;  the 
streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  cottages  built  in  a  much 
better  style  than  is  usually  adopted  in  the  Oural.  Altogether^ 
the  town  was  clean,  and  evidently  kept  under  the  eye  of  the 
master. 

Mr.  Salemerskol  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  good  taste,  and  pos- 
sesses some  valuable  works  of  art.    He  is  a  good  musieiaa  as  well 
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10  a  horticalhirbty  and  his  gaideiii  greeii-li<raae0,  and  lioi-Iioasea 
are  on  an  Extensive  scale.  He  has  a  large  orangeiy,  well  stocked 
with  lemon  and  orange  trees,  some  in  full  fmit,  others  in  blossom, 
giving  ont  a  deliciona  perfdme.  There  is  also  a  very  large  honse 
in  which  ohenies,  plnmSy  and  peaches  axe  grown  in  great  perfec- 
tion. It  wss,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  see  these  trees  in  fnll  blos- 
som ;  they  reminded  me  of  home  and  my  childhood,  biinging  to 
my  reodlection  scenes  that  can  never  retnm.  As  sach  trees  can- 
not stand  this  climate,  it  is  only  nnder  glass  that  the  fruit  can  be 
produced.  His  flowers  and  tropical  plants  are  splendid,  and  well 
arranged  in  several  different  houses  to  suit  their  proper  tempera- 
ture :  in  one  there  was  a  collection  of  more  than  200  sorts  of 
ealoeolam,  and  almost  eveij  plant  in  flower;  I  never  saw  any- 
thing more  gorgeous:  the  colon  were  perfectly  dassling,  and 
were  in  all  shades,  from  the  deepest  purple,  crimson,  scarlet,  and 
orange,  to  a  pale  yellow;  these,  with  the  beautiful  green  of  their 
fidiage,  produced  an  enchanting  effect  Mr.  Balemeiskoi  is  also 
devoting  his  attention  to  the  breeding  of  English  horses,  and 
possesses  some  very  fine  animals. 

Having  spent  two  days  in  this  Zavod,  sketching  a  view  of  the 
works,  on  I  travelled  over  a  wooded,  undulating  country.  In  some 
parts  extensive  tracts  of  rye  were  growing  .most  luxuriantly,  in 
others  fine  pastures  for  cattle  extended  far  among  the  trees:  the 
verdure  and  foliage  indicated  that  I  was  gobg  in  a  southerly 
direction.  The  country  for  about  thirty-five  vemts  after  leaving 
Syssertskol  has  not  one  single  point  either  of  interest  or  beauty, 
b«t  on  approaching  Lake  Silateh  the  scenery  improves;  to  the 
west  of  the  lake  pine-clad  hills  rise  up  until  overtopped  by  Mount 
Sugomac  and  the  crest  of  the  Ouzal.  From  this  point  the  road 
passes  into  a  fine  woodland  country,  sometimes  through  rich  paa- 
ture-land,  with  large  clumps  of  birch  and  poplars.  Occasionally 
the  path  was  close  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  was  exoeed- 
ingly  shallow  and  rocky ;  agun  the  road  turned  into  the  woods, 
winding  along  some  park-like  scenery,  until  at  length  Kaslinsk(A 
was  seen  standing  close  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake,  with  its 
Zavod  tending  up  a  dense  black  smoke ;  its  churches  and  other 
large  buildings,  with  their  green  domes  and  golden  crosses 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  gave  it  a  grand  and  imposing  appearance. 

These  iron-works  are  fimied  throughout  the  Oural  for  the  supe- 
rior qualiti^  of  castings  they  produce.     On  gobg  through  the 
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mrAfmae,  I  was  astoni^ed  by  the  diarpiieM  and  beaaty  of  tha 
different  articles  mana&etaredy  oonaisting  of  tables,  perforated  in 
traoery  and  foUage,  most  delicately  exeouted ;  ekain  of  a  similar 
pattern,  small  boxes,  baskets,  and  disbes  for  cards,  in  beaatifol 
open-work;  animals,  paper-weights,  and  Ysrioas  other  articles, 
cast  eqnal  to  anything  produced  in  Berlin.  With  a  good  designer 
and  caryer  in  these  works,  they  could  cast  anything,  as  the  metal 
used  possesses  much  fluidity. 

From  this  Zavod  the  road  runs  along  the  shcwe  of  the  Irtiash 
Lake,  which  is  near  twenty  yersts  in  length,  and  in  places  ten 
broad,  extending  nearly  up  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sugomao.  Some 
parts  of  the  eastern  shores  are  rocky,  but  of  no  great  elevation ; 
here  and  there  very  large  masses  have  been  detached  from  the 
rocks,  and  are  now  lying  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  account  for  their  remoTal ;  small  bkxfa  would  be 
forced  out  into  the  lake  by  the  recoil  of  the  waves,  but  masses 
weighing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons  are  not  so  easily  moved. 
They  may  have  been  lifted  out  with  the  ice  during  a  gale  of  wind, 
as  sometimes  the  storm  tombles  the  water  about  in  the  lakes 
fearfully.  A  short  distance  to  the  east  there  is  another  lake, 
Eazil-tash ;  this  is  also  of  considerable  dimensions.  In  ftot,  the 
country  abounds  in  lakes,  interspersed  among  fine  woodland 
soenery  and  rich  pastures. 

After  passing  the  Kixil-tash,  the  rted  crosses  some  thickly- 
wooded  hills  for  about  five  or  six  versts;  then  we  looked  down 
into  the  valley  beneath,  and  saw  at  a  short  distance  Kishtymsky 
Zavod,  with  its  large  mansion  called  the  castle.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
enormous  edifice,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  its 
out-buildings,  and  enclosed  on  the  fourtb  with  a  wall  and  iron 
railing ;  in  the  centre  are  massive  brick  gate-piers  and  iron  gates. 
This  dwelling  of  a  miner  in  the  Oural  would  make  some  of  our 
best  baronial  mansions  look  insignificant,  if  placed  in  contrast 
with  it.  The  building  is  of  brick,  now  become  black  from  the 
smoke  of  the  iron-works,  which  stand  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
west.  Nor  has  it  been  floished  externally;  only  a  very  small 
part  has  been  plastered  with  cement,  just  sufficient  to  show  tho 
design  and  details,  which  are  exoeedmgly  bold.  The  interior  has 
been  completed ;  in  the  centre,  on  the  ground  floor,  there  is  a 
large  entrance-ludl,  with  a  beautiful  groined  ceiling  in  briek- 
work;  beyond  this  is  a  large  room,  also  grotned  and  made  fire* 
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pxoof,  the  oeiling  well  finkhed  with  ribs  and  traoexy;  the  oentre 
window  opens  to  the  floor,  leading  to  a  large  circular  portico, 
from  which  two  circular  flights  of  stone  steps  descend  into  the 
garden.  The  whole  of  this  floor  is  nsed  by  the  director  for  his 
residence.  At  each  end  of  the  building  are  two  magnificent  stone 
staircases  leading  to  the  upper  story,  which  contains  the  principal 
rooms :  they  are  most  spacious  and  lofty.  Here,  again,  we  see 
the  hand  of  Demidoff,  this  place  haying  also  been  built  by  him. 
Eveiy  plan  that  has  been  made  either  by  him  or  imder  his  direc- 
tion, possesses  something  characteristic  of  the  man.  In  mines, 
and  all  connected  therewith,  he  has  shown  a  mind  as  great  as  his 
patron's;  and  so  long  as  a  mine  is  worked  or  a  furnace  smelts 
ore  in  the  Oural,  his  name  will  descend  to  each  succeeding  gene- 
ration as  (me  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  era. 

The  situation  for  this  mansion  has  been  well  chosen,  near  the 
head  of  the  lake ;  the  views  from  the  principal  rooms  take  in  the 
finest  points  in  this  part  of  the  Oural,  and  some  are  particularly 
beautiful.  Mount  Sugomae  is  seen  rising  high  above  the  lake, 
forming  the  last  watch-tower  looking  over  Siberia.  Here  I  also 
observed  the  sun  go  down.  When  just  below  the  horison,  a 
splendid  yellow  and  orange  color  spread  over  the  sky,  with  deep 
crimson  clouds  stretching  along  in  feathery  and  wavy  lines;  higher 
up  rolled  billowy  masses,  tinged  on  their  lower  edges  with  a  deep 
red  shading  into  gray.  Against  this  golden  sky  Sugomae  reared 
his  dark  purple  crest,  which,  with  his  misty  ravines  and  dense 
forests,  were  distinctly  reflected  in  Nature's  mirror  at  his  feet 
Then  the  glorious  odors  of  the  sky  were  shed  upon  this  lake, 
lighting  it  up  like  liquid  fire,  and  it  was  rendered  still  more  bril- 
liant by  the  deep  shade  of  evening  spread  over  the  dark  woods 
which  surround  it.  Truth  obliges  me  to  add  that  during  the 
summer  months  no  one  occupies  these  rooms,  and  this  magnificent 
scenery,  therefore,  excites  no  admiration. 

The  garden,  wluch  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  has 
some  fine  avenues  of  lime-trees,  now  in  fidl  bloom,  forming  a  most 
delightful  shade  in  summer.  These,  and  the  great  variety  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  in  bloom,  gave  forth  a  most  delicious  fragrance; 
in  addition,  from  the  midst  of  the  shrubbery  the  nightingale 
warbled  forth  his  delightful  song.  Such  enjoyments,  with  the 
gentle  ripple  of  the  lake,  and  the  calm  and  beaulifnl  sunset,  which 
difitEwed  over  everything  a  heavenly  radiance,  made  me  forget  that 
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I VM  on  the  border  of  tliat  mnoh-dNaded  ud  often-abwad  Si* 
beria. 

Haying  remained  aeyeral  days  at  thia  Zavod^  aketobing  ih* 
Bceneryy  yiaiting  Mount  Sugomac  with  its  oavema,  one  of  which 
ifl  said  to  be  three  hnndred  feet  in  length,  and  oUier  interesting 
objects,  I  took  leave  of  mj  hospitable  host  and  passed  on  to  other 
scenes.  My  road  was  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain  to 
SoimanofiBky  gold  mines }  there  the  soeneiy  becomes  more  wild : 
masses  of  rock  are  seen  among  the  pine  and  birch  trees,  and  not 
far  to  the  eastward  is  Lake  Uvaldi,  with  its  small  islands.  In 
this  region  lakes  are  very  numerous :  I  have  been  told  that  more 
than  one  hundred  can  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Sugomao. 

After  crossing  the  River  Kialim,  I  followed  its  couxse  to  Lake 
Argasi,  in  the  Ilman-tou,  which  was  worth  sketching.  My  route 
was  now  up  the  valley  of  the  River  Maias,  in  which  there  are 
several  gold  mines :  some  have  been  very  rich ;  they  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown.  This  valley  is  beautifully  studded  with 
birch,  poplar,  and  willows ;  several  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  are 
also  growing  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  and,  being  well  shel- 
tered from  the  cold  winds,  the  herbage,  flowers,  and  foliage  were 
most  luxuriant.  In  the  open  glades  a  splendid  crop  of  grass  was 
growing,  in  some  places  nearly  up  to  my  shoulders ;  of  this  I  had 
abundant  proof,  having  walked  through  it,  and  shot  many  double 
snipes  while  crossing  to  one  of  the  gold  mines.  In  a  few  days 
the  whole  of  this  grass  will  be  cut  down  and  made,  into  hay, 
affording  to  the  hardy  peasants  of  the  district  abundance  of 
winter  food  for  their  cattle.  Every  family  in  this  region  pos- 
sesses horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  often  poultry ;  good  milk  and  cream 
they  always  have,  but  few  of  them  undeistand  how  to  make  good 
butter.  Their  gardens  will  produce  almost  every  kind  of  vegeta- 
ble. On  the  hills  is  found  plenty  of  wild  fruit — strawberries, 
red  and  black  currants,  bilberries,  a  wild  cherry  growing  on  a 
small  plant  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  raspberries,  all 
having  a  most  delicious  flavor.  In  the  mountains  there  is  plenty 
of  game,  not  protected  by  game-laws.  Each  peasant  walks  off 
with  his  rifle,  kills  either  birds  or  deer,  and  then  returns  to  his 
oottage  to  feast  on  his  spoil.  In  most  of  the  mountain  streams 
grayling  are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  very  large  pike  are 
caught  in  the  lakes. 

Leaving  this  lovely  valley,  the  road  crosses  the  Onral-tou  to  the 
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westiward;  flkirtmg  lomid  iibe  rooky  summits  called  Alexmdei 
Bopka,  named  after  the  present  em||eror,  who  visited  it  when  in  the 
Oural.  This  forms  the  watershed  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
into  the  latter  the  Malas>  along  whose  hanks  I  had  been  trarel- 
ling,  runs.  Having  crossed  the  ridge,  the  road  descends  rapidly 
into  the  valley  of  the  River  Ai,  which  finds  its  way  through  many 
a  winding  gorge  into  Eujrope.  At  a  short  distance  below  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  I  had  a  beautiful  view  looking  down  into  the 
valley,  where  I  observed  a  large  lake,  and  a  small  part  of  Zlata- 
ottsty  its  white  buildings  shining  brightly  in  the  sun  at  the  foot 
of  the  Urengk. 

The  descent  was  rather  abrupt  in  some  places,  and  afforded,  at 
the  different  turnings  of  the  road,  several  fine  views  of  the  higher 
peaks  of  the  South  Oural ;  and  at  about  ten  versts  distant  to  the 
northeast  is  Taganid,  signifying,  in  the  Bashkir  language,  '<  Tri- 
pod of  the  Moon,''  which  rises  boldly  above  the  surrounding 
mountains.  Its  bold  rocky  peaks  are  seen  from  a  great  distance ; 
and  the  best  aventurine  found  in  the  Oural  has  been  obtained 
from  some  rocks  near  the  summit.  To  the  southwest  aro  seen 
Ire'mel  and  laman-tou :  these  three  are  the  highest  points  in  the 
South  Oural.  After  a  gallop  of  about  seven  versts  down  this 
steep  descent  (a  speed  the  yemstchick  considers  absolutely  neces- 
saiy),  we  reached  the  valley,  where  the  road  turns  sharp  round 
toward  the  north ;  and  here  stands  a  small  chapel,  at  which  the 
passing  peasant  always  offers  up  his  prayers.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  Taganal. 

The  road  now  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shoro  of  the 
lake,  affording  a  good  view  of  Zlataoust,  nestled  between  the  moun- 
tains^ with  the  Urengk  rising  far  above  it.  After  crossing  the 
small  river  Tisma  on  a  rough  wooden  bridge,  the  road  turns  to 
the  west,  under  the  high  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  along 
which  we  bounded,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  wero  gallopping  at 
fiill  speed  into  Zlataoust.  There  was  a  great  festival ;  the  people 
were  all  going  about  in  their  holiday  attiro ;  the  women  and  girls 
dressed,  as  usual,  in  very  gay  colcws,  and  playing  in  groups;  and 
the  bright  sunny  day  made  the  Zavod  look  absolutely  charming. 

Zlataoust  is  the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  of  the  Oural,  and 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Al,  in  a  very  narrow  part  of  the 
vaUey.  A  high  embankment  has  been  carried  across,  which  has 
formed  a  lake  six  or  seven  vents  long,  and  about  two  versts  broad* 
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Here  ate  erected  all  ihe  different  works  required  for  thia  greal 
manufaotory  of  annsi  to  which  thia  body  of  water  gtvea  the 
moTing  power. 

There  is  a  large  blast  fomaoe  where  the  ores  are  smelted ;  also 
fergiqg  ndlls,  in  which  the  pig  iron  is  hammered  into  ban ;  in 
ftict  cTeiy  process  is  carried  on,  nntO  the  raw  material  becomes 
steel.  Up  to  the  year  1847  these  works  were  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Anossoff;  one  of  the  most  skilfnl  and  ingenioos 
metallurgists  of  the  age. 

Here  is  also  an  enormoos  fire-proof  bnildingi  coorfsting  of  three 
stories.  In  the  ground  floor,  sabres,  swords,  daggers,  cnirasses, 
and  helmets  are  forged,  while  in  the  upper  stories  eveiy  other 
process  is  carried  on  (except  grinding,  which  is  done  in  another 
large  building  near  at  hand)  until  the  weapons  are  completed. 
The  etching  and  ornamenting  on  some  of  the  swords  are  most 
ezqaiffitely  executed.  These  workshops  were  designed  b^,  and 
built  under  the  direction  of  General  Anossoff.  I  haTe  not  seen 
either  in  Birmingham  or  Sheffield  any  establishment  that  oait 
compare  with  them ;  indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  BMSSt  eztettrifre 
and  best-arranged  fiibrics  of  arms  in  Europe. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  museum,  built  by  order  of  the  Em* 
peror  Alexander  the  First,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  arms, 
cuirasses,  and  similar  curiosities,  with  spedmens  of  eveiy  variety 
of  sabre,  sword,  or  other  arms  manufactured  in  these  works  since 
the  commencement  of  the  establishment,  beautifully  disposed  in 
columns  and  pyramids ;  scTeral  of  the  rooms  are  splendidly  deeo- 
rated  with  arms  and  implements  of  war.  There  is  also  a  libraiyi 
and  a  well-arranged  collection  of  minerals. 

These  works  had  been  under  the  care  and  management  of 
Colonel  Anossoff  tor  many  years  previous  to  1847,  in  the  Bpmtg 
of  which  I  first  made  his  acquaintance.  During  this  long  period 
the  colonel  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  ancient  art  of  damas- 
cening arms,  which  had  long  been  lost  in  Europe;  and  he,  by 
indefatigable  seal,  wit^  much  skill  succeeded  in  rescuing  thia 
long-loBt  art  from  oblivion.  Being  placed  on  the  confines  of  Asia, 
where  damask  blades  are  still  held  in  high  estimation,  he  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  sabres,  ataghans,  and  daggers  of  great 
value,  which  some  of  the  Asiatic  chiefs  still  possess;  also  of  pro^. 
curing  specimens  through  the  aid  of  the  caravans  from  KhivSi 
Bokhara,  and  even  India.  Added  to  this,  Oenend  Perroffdtyi 
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the  gorernor  of  Orenburg,  aod  oommaoder-in-cliief  of  the  anny 
in  this  region,  bad  one  of  the  rarest  private  coUeotions  of  ancient 
and  modem  arms  in  tbe  world,  and  witb  a  liberality  which  so 
truly  characterizes  a  great  mind,  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  An- 
ossoff.  Select  examples  were  taken  to  Zlataoost,  their  material 
and  fabrication  studied  with  untiring  assiduity,  and  chemical 
experiments  resorted  to,  untU,  step  by  step,  and  after  years  of 
toil,  damascene  sabres  and  arms  were  produced,  perhaps  unequal- 
led  even  in  ancient,  certainly  never  approached  in  modem  times. 

In  the  summer  of  1847  Oeneral  Anossoff  was  made  Grovemor 
of  Tomsk,  and  Chief  of  the  Mines  in  the  Altai.  He  soon  removed 
to  his  new  appointment,  which  prevented  our  meeting  again  until 
the  following  winter.  On  my  return  to  Bamaonl,  after  my  first 
ramble  in  the  Altai,  with  troe  hospitable  kindness  he  invited  me 
to  his  house,  and,  feeling  much  mterest  in  his  discoveries,  I  often 
made  them  the  subject  of  our  conversation.  Although  removed 
to  other  regions,  far  from  the  spot  on  which  he  had  through  many 
a  sleepless  night  wrought  out  his  path  to  fame,  besides  having 
other  important  functions  to  discharge,  he  found  time  to  pursue 
his  favorite  study,  and  actually  began  making  steel,  or,  as  he 
named  it,  Baulat,  the  material  which  he  used  for  making  damas- 
oene  arms.  In  May,  1848, 1  accompanied  him  to  some  of  the 
Zavods  in  the  Altai,  at  one  of  which  he  said,  « I  will  make  arms 
here  even  superior  to  those  I  have  made  at  Zlataoust,  and  this 
shall  be  the  Birmingham  of  the  Altai." 

Here  we  separated,  and  I  wandered  far  over  Asia  before  we 
met  again  in  March,  1850 :  he  was  still  occupied  with  his  re- 
searches, and  showed  me  some  dagger-blades  made  in  the  Altai, 
which  he  considered  peculiarly  fine.  I  often  urged  the  general 
to  complete  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  one  in  *an  abridged  form 
having  been  published  several  years  before,  since  which  Ume 
important  and  valuable  results  have  proceeded  from  his  investi- 
gations. I  was  assured  that  every  process  had  been  carefully 
noted  down,  and  that  he  was  in  possession  of  much  invaluable  ' 
informaiion,  which  at  some  future  time  would  be  given  to  the 
world. 

In  1861,  while  I  was  sketching  among  the  mountains  and 
plains  on  which  more  than  six  hundred  years  before  Genghis 
Khan  maishalled  hb  vast  hosts,  my  friend  died  at  Omsk :  not  one 
member  of  his  family  was  near  to  soothe  his  last  moments  or 
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MOMve  Ilia  parting  blefldog,  they  being  in  Bt  Petenborg,  near 
two  thoosand  miles  distant* 

When  Ano6so£f  left  Zlataonst  its  glory  departed  as  far  as 
regards  damascening  arms.  The  works  were  placed  under  the 
saperintendenoe  of  a  mind  infinitely  inferior }  and  in  the  summer 


*  Captoin  JamM  Abboit».  of  the  Hononble  East  India  Company's  Artillery, 
lutf  paid  a  jnst  tribnte  to  the  genius  of  Anossoff  in  his  nanratiTe  of  <' A  Journey 
from  Heraai  to  St  Peterabnrg."  I  may  also  add  that  hU  Tisit  to  the  "  Siberian 
home"  of  this  amiable  famUy  has  never  been  forgotten.  I  am  also  in  a  position 
to  add  that  the  shawl  in  which  he  was  woonded  in  the  night  attack  of  the 
Hiusaoks  has  been  united,  and  is  still  preserred  as  a  treasure  by  his  Onralian 
friendi.  "  So  far  Colonel  Anossoff  [he  was  made  a  general  in  184S],  a  man 
whose  researches  in  this  department  of  scienoe  hare  enabled  him  to  roTire  the 
natural  damask  in  a  degree  of  perfection  which  I  hare  never  obserred  in  the 
workmanship  eren  of  the  ancients,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  approached 
by  fabrioa  of  any  Bastem  nation  at  present  existing.  The  Russian  damask, 
on  the  oontrary,  diseorered  by  my  friend  Colonel  Anossoff,  is  natnraL  It  is 
a  peculiar  modification  of  cast  steel,  by  which  it  is  impressed  with  a  peculiar 
eharacter  in  its  crystalliiation,  which  character  betrays  itself  when  the  corro- 
•Ion  of  aoida,  by  acting  more  riolently  between  the  interstices  of  the  structure 
than  eUewhere,  traces  out  the  arrangement  of  the  orystali.  This  property  Is 
eommunioated  to  the  damask  of  Zlataoust  by  a  process  tending  to  perfeet  the 
quality  of  the  steel,  and  to  impress  upon  oast  steel  the  elastic  properties  of  a 
■ofler  materiaL  The  general  fiuilt  of  European  blades  is,  that,  being  forged 
of  shear  steel  for  the  sake  of  elastioity,  they  are  scarcely  perceptible  of  the 
keen  edge  that  east  steel  will  assume.  The  genius  of  Anossoff  has  triumphed 
OTor  this  objection,  not  in  hardening  the  soft  steel,  but  in  giring  elastioity  to 
the  hard;  and  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  fabric  in  the  world  can  compete 
with  that  of  Zlataoust  in  the  production  of  weapons  oombining  an  equal 
degree  of  edge  and  elastiei^.  The  water  of  this  Tariety  of  damask  resembles 
most  that  of  No.  5,  of  my  list  abore.  It  is  a  succession  of  small  bundles  of 
almost  parallel  lines,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  blade,  the  ends  of 
the  bundles  crossing  and  mingling  at  the  point  of  Junction ;  I  hare  galled 
them  nearl  J  parallel  lines,  because  such  they  are  to  superficial  observation. 
They,  are,  however,  a  series  of  minute  curves,  forming  together  lines,  disposed 
In  bundles  articulated  together,  and  dividing  the  length  of  the  weapon  into 
many  sections.  They  have  not  the  regular  articulation  of  the  articulated 
Khomssaanie  blade ;  their  lines  are  infinitely  finer.  I  have  seen  several, 
which  were  eondcmned  for  insuflleient  temper,  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
engine  by  which  they  are  broken.  The  blades  were  bent  double,  and  back 
again,  several  times  ere  they  could  be  divided.  The  red  hue  observed  upon 
damask  blades  I  have  seen  only  on  those  of  Zlataoust." 

In  another  part  of  his  narrative  the  captain  expresses  a  hope  that  the  man 
who  is  "  building  to  himself  and  his  country  a  name  in  the  world  of  science" 
may  not,  like  too  many  of  the  illustrious,  wear  his  laurels  over  his  tomb. 
'  Alas !  his  country  has  not  added  one  stone  to  his  simple  monument,  or  a  line 
to  his  epitaph.  He  lies  forgotten  by  all  except  his  family,  and  a  few  friends 
who  knew  his  worth. 
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of  1858,  on  my  yisit  to  Zlataoust,  I  found  that  a  damask  blade 
could  not  be  manufactured.  On  my  return  from  Asia  I  brought 
with  me  a  few  of  these  blades^  and  one  I  presented  to  a  Triend 
who  has  sought  glory  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  At  present  he  fills 
a  most  honorable  post  in  his  country's  service.  Should  he  at  any 
future  time  be  called  upon  to  lead  her  sons  to  battle,  I  trust  he 
will  do  it  with  this  brand ;  it  is  one  that  will  never  fidl  him :  he 
will  find  it  true  as  his  own  courage. 

After  sketching  in  Zlataoust  and  the  neighborhood,  I  visited 
the  mines  where  garnets  and  some  other  rare  minerals  are  ob- 
tained. I  also  sketched  a  few  scenes  on  the  liver  Al.  I  left 
the  place  with  regret,  and,  as  I  ascended  from  the  valley,  looked 
back  on  the  spot  where  my  friend  had  successfully  labored,  con- 
vinced that  I  should  never  see  it  again.  My  road  was  now  up 
the  Oural-tou,  over  which  I  must  cross  to  the  gold  mines  in  the 
south.  The  peaks  of  the  Oural-tou  are  on  the  line  cUviding  Asia 
and  Europe :  they  are  rugged  and  picturesque.  The  highest  of 
these  rocks  has  been  named  Alezander-sopka,  and  an  inscription 
near  the  summit  records  the  date  of  the  Qrand-Duke  Alexander's 
ascent.  These  peaks  are  about  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  when  approaching  the  Ouial 
from  the  steppes  of  Asia. 

Not  far  from  this  summit,  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Taganal, 
a  singular  incident  happened  to  an  old  woman.  Her  cow  had 
strayed,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  her  usual  pastures. 
This  gave  the  good  dame  considerable  anxiety.  At  hist  she  de- 
termined to  search  for  her  in  the  higher  valleys.  Leaving  her 
cottage  early  one  morning,  she  rambled  on  for  several  hours,  and 
at  length  found  herself  far  up  on  the  Tagana!  without  coming 
upon  any  traces  of  the  fugitive.  This  was  very  disheartening ; 
still,  she  would  not  give  up  her  search.  The  valley  she  had 
entered  upon  was  thickly  wooded  with  pines  in  many  parts ;  in 
others  there  were  fine  open  glades,  with  clumps  of  bushes  and 
shrubs,  and  among  these  she  wended  her  way  from  one  little  plot 
of  grass  to  another.  At  last  she  spied  the  well-known  dark  brown 
hide  through  some  bushes.  The  old  woman  thought  of  the  many 
hours  she  had  been  searching  for  the  truant,  and,  stealing  softly 
on,  determined  to  give  her  sufficient  chastisement.  When  within  * 
reach  of  her  birchen  staff,  the  blows  fell  fast.  Up  sprang  the 
animal  and  turned  sharp  round,  when,  to  the  dame's  horror,  she 
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iaw  a  large  brown  bear.  The  two  stood  staring  at  eaob  odieri 
apparently  witb  equal  aBtonishment  and  apprehension,  when 
Brain,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  tamed  tail  and  bolted. 

Near  the  scene  of  this  heroine's  adventure,  two  children,  one 
four  and  the  other  six  years  old,  rambled  away  from  their  friends, 
who  were  hay-making.  They  had  gone  from  one  thicket  to  an- 
other gathering  fruit,  hiughing  and  enjoying  the  fun.  At  last 
they  came  near  a  bear  lying  on  the  grass,  and,  without  the  slightest 
apprehension,  went  up  to  him.  He  locked  at  them  steadily  with- 
out moving ;  at  length  they  began  playing  with  him,  and  mounted 
upon  his  back,  which  he  submitted  to  with  perfect  good-humor. 
In  short,  both  seemed  inolined  to  be  pleased  with  each  other ; 
indeed,  the  children  were  delighted  with  their  new  playfellow. 
The  parents,  missing  the  truants,  became  alarmed,  and  followed 
on  their  track.  They  were  not  long  in  searching  out  t^e  spot, 
when,  to  their  dismay,  they  beheld  one  chOd  sitting  on  the  bear's 
back,  and  the  other  feeding  him  with  fruit !  They  called  quickly, 
when  the  youngsters  ran  to  their  friends,  and  Bruin,  apparently 
not  liking  the  interruption,  went  away  into  the  forest 

I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Cossack  and  Kal« 
muck  hunters,  also  of  the  daring  of  the  Siberian  peasant  in  his 
combats  with  the  bear,  but  shall  now  introduce  to  my  readers  one 
of  my  acquaintances  of  the  softer  sex,  who  was  not  surpassed  in 
courage  and  daring  by  either  Kalmuck  or  Cossack.  In  one  of  my 
rambles  after  leaving  Pavdinska,  which  led  me  to  the  east  oi  Yer. 
kotnria  and  as  far  as  the  River  Tavda,  I  came  upon  a  party  of 
peasants  in  the  forest  cutting  wood,  and  among  them  were  several 

'  women.  It  was  here  that  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Anna 
Petrovnaia,  the  bear-hunter.  Her  fiune  has  spread  far  from  the 
scenes  of  her  conflicts  with  Bruin,  who  has  not  in  the  wide  range 

'  of  Siberia  a  more  intrepid  or  dangerous  enemy.  At  this  time  she 
was  about  thirty-two  yean  of  age,  neither  tall  nor  stout,  but  her 
step  was  firm,  and  she  was  strong  and  active.     Her  countenance 

>  was  soft  and  pleasing;  indeed,  there  was  nothing  in  her  appear- 
ance that  indicated  her  extraordinary  intrepidity.  It  is  true  she 
came  of  a  good  stock,  her  father  and  brothers  being;  famous 
banters.  I  was  informed  that  very  early  in  life  she  had  displayed 
a  love  fior  the  chase;  and  having  been  taught  how  to  use  the  rifle, 
many  wolves  and  other  animals  had  fallen  by  her  hand.  Each 
time  that  bear-skins  were  brought  home  by  the  difierent  members 
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of  her  fkmiljy  her  desire  increased  to  add  one  to  her  other  spoilfl. 
Without  breathing  a  word  to  any  one,  and  with  this  object  in 
view,  she  set  out  on  a  sporting  ramble,  the  conversations  of  her 
family  having  afforded  sufficient  intimation  of  the  course  she  ought 
to  take. 

One  day  a  large  black  bear  had  been  seen  by  one  of  her 
brothers  when  ranging  through  the  forest  widi  his  pea-rifle  in 
quest  of  smaller  game.  This  was  spoken  of  in  her  presence,  and 
the  plan  of  a  campaign  arranged,  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  day 
or  two.  The  next  morning,  long  before  any  member  of  the  house- 
hold had  left  their  beds,  she  had  put  on  her  hunting-gear,  saddled 
a  horse,  slung  her  rifle  over  her  shoulder,  and  rode  away.  Anna 
was  so  erratic  in  her  movements  that  her  absence  caused  no  un- 
easiness, and  before  day  dawned  she  was  many  versts  from  the 
cottage.  Early  ia  the  morning  she  reached  the  forest  and  secured 
her  horse,  so  that  he  might  feed  while  she  penetrated  the  thick 
and  tangled  wood  before  her. 

There  was  a  heavy  dew  on  the  grass  in  the  open  glades,  and 
she  observed  that  Bruin  was  taking  his  morning  ramble,  his  track 
being  quite  fresh.  Looking  to  the  priming  of  her  rifle,  and  add- 
ing powder  from  her  flask,  she  went  on  with  a  firm  step.  The 
bear  had  made  many  turnings  on  his  march,  but  she  followed  him 
with  all  the  sagacity  of  a  bloodhound,  and  never  once  lost  his 
trail.  Hour  after  hoar  passed,  however,  and  she  had  not  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him.  As  it  threatened  to  be  a  long  chase,  Anna  had 
recourse  to  her  little  bag,  sat  down  by  a  small  stream  and  made 
her  breakfast  on  a  piece  of  lye  bread,  washed  down  with  a  draught 
from  the  pure  liquid  flowing  at  her  feet  Having  ended  her  frugal 
meal,  she  shouldered  her  rifle  and  again  pushed  on.  She  had 
anoiher  long  and  firoitless  walk.  Satisfied,  however,  that  she  was 
on  his  track,  she  pursued  it  till  she  arrived  at  a  bed  of  high  plants, 
that  included  the  giant  fennel,  of  the  flowers  of  which  the  bears 
are  very  fond.  While  proceeding  along  the  edge  of  this  bed,  a 
fresh  indication,  well  known  to  hunters,  assured  her  that  the  long- 
sought-for  game  was  at  hand.  As  she  was  creeping  cautiously 
forward,  out  rushed  the  bear,  with  a  loud  growl,  about  twenty 
yards  in  front  Quickly  she  threw  forward  the  prongs  of  her 
rifle,  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  got  a  good  sight,  the  animal 
fltaring  at  her  almost  motionless.  She  now  touched  the  trigger, 
there  followed  a  flash,  a  savage  growl  succeeded,  then  a  struggle 
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Ibr  a  ndnitto  or  twO;  and  her  iruh  was  aooompliihed :  tbi  Utr  hf 
deadl 

After  taking  off  his  skin,  ske  started  in  seurek  of  her  hofnef 
wkioh  ehe  found  at  no  great  diatance,  for  she  had  been  brought 
back  nearly  to  the  spot  where  she  commeneed  the  ehase.  She 
was  shortly  on  her  way  homOi  and  astonished  her  family,  on  her 
entrance  to  the  cottage,  by  throwing  the  skin  on  the  floor.  Since 
thb  time  Anna  Petrovnaia  has  engaged  with  and  killed  ftxiem 
hears. 

Onr  horses  were  tamed  once  more  toward  the  sooth,  and  by  a 
winding  track  we  descended  to  the  Tchorniay  passing  from  this 
into  a  lon^tudinal  valley  thickly  wooded  with  birch,  aspen,  and 
poplar.  We  were  now  entering  into  the  golden  regions;  and 
after  passing  one  small  chain  oi  hills,  should  soon  reach  Zarevo- 
AlexAodrofiisky,  lying  in  a  broad  yalley,  with  seyeral  conical  hills 
rising  up  of  no  great  deration.  Formerly  this  tnd  was  exceed- 
iogly  rich  in  gold  alluvium,  very  many  lumps  of  solid  gold  having 
been  found  here  varying  from  one  pound  to  fifteen,  tken  considered 
enormous  masses  of  the  precious  metal. 

In  the  year  1824,  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  First  visited  the 
Oural  and  the  different  Zavods  belonging  to  the  crown  and  to 
private  persons.  The  gold  mines  also  received  some  of  his 
majesty's  attention,  this  region  in  particular,  as  large  pieces  had 
not  been  foutfd  in  any  other  place.  Lumps  of  fifteen  pounds 
weight  are  unquestionably  worth  digging  for,  and  perhaps  this 
induced  the  emperor  to  excavate  for  gold  in  a  part  of  the  mine 
with  his  own  hands.  After  digging  and  delving  for  somewhat 
more  than  an  hour,  his  imperial  majesty's  arms  intimated  that 
wielding  the  pickaxe  and  shovel  was  physically  more  laborious 
than  holding  the  sceptre.  He  gave  up,  having  thrown  out  a 
quantity  of  sand  from  which  some  gold  was  washed  in  small  grains. 
A  workman  continued  the  excavation,  and  at  the  depth  of  two 
feet  below  where  his  majesty  left  off  digging,  found  a  lump  weigh- 
ing twenty-four  pounds  sixty-eight  solotniks.  To  commemorate 
the  event,  and  point  out  the  exact  spot  on  which  his  imperial 
majesty  labored  as  a  gold-digger,  a  small  pyramid  was  erected. 

These  mines  continued  to  be  worked  with  great  success  for 
many  years.  In  1848  another  large  piece,  weighing  two  poods 
four  pounds,  was  found  at  no  great  depth  under  one  of  the  old 
kuldingi.    Tean  before,  ihey  had  excavated  all  round  it^  liltts 
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4n«iiuiig  of  the  treasure  over  which  the  workmen  trampled  daily. 
The  peasant  who  disooyered  this  large  mass  was  made  free  by  the 
late  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  a  pension  granted  him  for  life.    It  is 

.  ^nly  in  this  yaliey,  near  a  small  stream  named  Tash-kutorgun, 
and  immediately  around  the  work  of  Zarevo-Alexandroffsky,  that 

'  the  large  pieces  have  been  found.  In  1853  these  mines  were  still 
being  worked  successfully.     I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the 

,  gold  alluvium  covering  the  small  hills;  in  some  places  there  were 
not  more  than  twelve  inches  in  depth  of  this  earthy  matter  above 
the  rockS|  and  in  many  places  these  elevations  were  covered  with 
bushes.  The  workmen  were  stripping  the  rocks,  and  sending 
their  gold-bestudded  garments  to  the  washing-machine. 

This  quiet  little  valley,  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  was  smil- 
ing in  verdant  beauty,  and  covered  with  a  rich  green  turfy  carpet, 
bespangled  with  many  a  blossom,  while  various  flowering  and 
other  shrubs  were  dotted  about  in  masses,  among  which  the  wild 
deer  wandered  with  her  fawn,  cropping  the  young  shoots,  and 
^porting  on  every  glade,  divested  of  fear.  But  man's  thirst  for 
gold  led  him  hither,  and  he  is  rooting  up  the  earth  from  every 
crevice,  absolutely  sweeping  the  rocks  bare,  and  leaving  them 
bleaching  in  the  sun. 

But  man  and  his  works  have  their  appointed  time :  the  mighty 
sovereign  who  here  dug  up  the  dust  has  rotumed  to  his  mother 
earth,  and  the  small  pyramid  built  little  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  has  fallen  into  decay,  and  no  relic  of  it  romains.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  among  Uie  mining  engineers  in  the  Oural  to  erect 
a  mote  lasting  monument  on  the  place.  A  granite  basement  has 
been  built,  with  an  arohed  recess  on  one  side,  closed  in  by  a  pair 
of  iron  doors;  wherein  a  table  is  placed,  on  which  stands  a  small 
beix  containing  some  of  the  grains  of  gold  dug  out  by  his  imperial 
majesty;  the  shovel  and  pickaxe  used  on  the  occasion  rest  beside 
the  box;  above  them  hangs  a  picture  of  a  saint.  These  relics  are 
eaiefnlly  guarded. 

On  the  top  of  this  granite  basement,  which  is  diminished  by 
four  steps,  a  east-iron  pedestal  is  placed,  having  panels  on  tho 
sides;  on  one  is  an  inscription,  and  on  the  others  military  tro- 
phies. It  would  have  been  moro  in.  character  to  have  filled  the 
oompartments  with  bas-reliefs,  showing  the  digging,  washing,  and 
other  processes  used  in  collecting  gold.  At  each  angle,  on  the 
oomer  of  the  pedestal,  sits  the  double-headed  eagle.    Above  the 
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pedestal  rises  np  a  CoriBiliiaa  oolamn,  with  a  wiealli  of  oak-leayei 
twisted  ronod  it,  very  well  executed,  both  in  the  modelling  and 
easting.  On  the  top  of  the  capital  stands  a  bust  of  his  imperial 
majesty  Alexander  the  First — an  excellent  likeness.  This  monu- 
ment will  last  for  ages,  unless  hurled  down  by  an  earthquake. 
About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  column  a  wooden  post  marks 
the  place  where  the  large  piece  was  found  in  1843 :  both  are  de- 
posited in  the  museum  of  the  Imperial  Schocd  of  Mines. 

I  spent  three  days  visiting  the  gold  mines,  and  sketching  sere- 
ral  yiews  in  this  yalley,  once  so  rich  in  the  precious  ore.  Even 
now  it  is  interesting,  as  all  the  lower  hills  of  the  Oural  are  well 
wooded  and  picturesque ;  and  farther  down  in  the  yalley  are  seve- 
ral small  kkes^  in  which  are  found  great  numbers  of  water-fowl. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SNOLISHMEN  IN  THB  OURAL. 


English  mechanics  have  been  employed  in  the  Oural  from  a 
very  early  period  in  its  mining  operations.  More  than  one  of  them 
have  become  celebrated  for  their  eccentricity,  whose  names  will  be 
handed  down  through  many  generations  in  connection  with  the 
works.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  a  youog  mechanic, 
named  Major,  was  engaged  by  the  Russian  government,  and  sent 
to  Ekaterineburg,  to  superintend  a  small  mechanical  establishment. 
In  this  town  Major  spent  a  long  life,  and  constructed  many  ma* 
.chines,  which,  rude  as  they  were,  proved  of  essential  value  in  the 
mining  districts.  Peasants  were  sent  to  him  from  the  different 
villages,  who  had  never  in  their  lives  seen  any  mechanical  tools 
exc^t  an  axe  and  a  saw;  indeed,  they  were  supremely  ignorant. 
In  making  a  cog-wheel,  when  the  cogs  and  spaces  had  been  divided 
for  them,  ihey  never  supposed  it  of  ^e  slightest  moment  if  the 
cog  happened  to  be  an  inch  thicker  than  was  required,  the  space 
less,  or  vice  vertd,  if  it  suited  their  humor. 

Major  entered  upon  his  duties  scarcely  knowing  a  word  of  the 
Russian  language,  which,  of  course,  added  much  to  his  diftcalties. 
However,  as  years  rolled  on  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  ii. 
German  he  also  learned  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  miners. 
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tusDj  of  wbom  were  from  the  Harts  MountaiDs.  Frenob  irns 
spoken  by  tbe  roperior  officers  in  the  Oural,  and  he  contrived  to 
add  a  litUe  of  this  to  bis  stock.  His  pay  was  liberal,  and  living 
cheap,  which  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  good  establishment.  He 
was  kind  and  good-natared  to  the  workmen,  and  gained  their 
esteem,  as  well  as  that  of  tbe  officers  who  served  under  him,  while 
bis  ciocentricity  afforded  a  fund  of  amusement  for  all.  After  con- 
ducting the  machine  works  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  a  better 
understanding  prevailed.  He  established  a  sort  of  jargon  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  In  giving  his  instructions  he  would  begin  in  Russ, 
add  a  few  words  of  Grerman,  then  a  scrap  of  French,  glide  into  an 
English  sentence,  and  conclude  with  a  thundering  oath. 

He  was  peculiar  in  bis  habits,  and  particular  about  the  ma- 
cbinefy  under  bis  charge  being  kept  in  good  order.  When  dressing 
in  the  morning  he  invariably  put  on  three  pairs  of  stockings,  and 
a  pur  of  wide  Russian  boots  over  tbem.  Thus  prepared,  be  would 
saHy  forth  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  the  first  soil  he  discovered, 
he  would  call  for  the  en^neer  and  rate  him  in  a  polyglot  of  an 
exceedingly  impressive  character;  then  would  sit  down,  pull  off  his 
boot,  and  draw  off  a  stocking,  with  which  he  would  personally 
remove  the  dirt  or  stain.  On  he  went,  repeating  tbe  operation  as 
often  as  necessary,  leaving  a  stocking  at  each  place  where  it  had 
been  used,  and  returning  home  in  the  evening  sometimes  with  one 
stocking  on,  and  very  often  with  bare  1^.  Woe  betide  the  delin- 
quent who  failed  to  bring  home  the  stocking  left  at  his  machine, 
for  the  birch  would  be  sure  to  refresh  his  memory  the  next  morn- 
ing :  he  never  forgave  this  neglect. 

When  the  Emperor  Al^ander  the  First  visited  tbe  Onral,  his 
imperial  majesty  was  greatiy  pleased  with  the  works  Major  bad 
established,  and,  as  a  token  of  bis  satis&ction,  presented  him  with 
a  piece  of  land  containing  about  twenty  English  acres,  with  all 
ihe  minerals  it  contained,  and  gold  was  known  to  be  deposited 
there.  Though  several  versts  distant  from  Ekaterineburg,  Major 
built  for  himself  a  house  here,  still  holding  his  situation  of  prin- 
cipal engineer  to  the  Oural  mines.  A  few  yean  later  he  began  to 
excavate  and  wash  the  gold  sand,  usually  obtaining  more  than  two 
poods  of  gold  a  year  at  a  very  small  cost  of  labor.  This  was 
worth  about  £3500.  He  bad  gone  on  in  this  way  for  several 
yean,  living  at  his  country  house  with  very  few  people  about  him, 
often  having  no  domestic  except  an  old  woman.    The  gold-wash- 
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log  oeased  aboat  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  workmen  em- 
ployed were  paid  tbeir  wages  and  retamed  to  their  hbmes«  The 
quantity  of  preoions  metal  obtained  during  the  summer  was  aoou- 
rately  known  to  these  men,  each  day's  produce  being  weighed, 
entered  in  a  book,  and  delivered  to  Major  every  evening.  He 
"depoBited  it  in  an  iron  box  which  stood  in  his  cabinet,  and  carried 
the  key  in  his  pocket.  This  year  had  been  more  than  usually  ^ 
productive,  and  there  were  more  than  three  poods  of  gold  in  the 
box.  It  was  also  well  known  that  within  a  very  short  period  of 
the  works  closing  the  engineer  would  send  this  box  and  its  con- 
tents to  the  smelting  works  in  Ekaterineburg  to  be  cast  into  ban, 
after  which  it  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Mint  in  St.  Petersburg. 

One  Sunday  evening  Major  and  his  old  housekeeper  were  alone 
in  the  house,  he  occupied  in  his  cabinet,  and  she  sitting  in  her  own 
room  not  far  from  the  entrance-door.  Suddenly  her  atttention  was 
dmwn  to  a  noise  in  the  outward  lobby,  which  induced  her  to  leave 
the  room.  The  moment  she  got  into  the  entrance,  she  was  seised 
and  thrown  down  a  staircase  leading  to  some  apartments  below* 
Her  screams  and  the  noise  reached  Major  in  his  cabinet,  who 
rushed  out  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  when  a  blow  from  an  axe 
fellupon  his  head,  and  he  never  breathed  again.  After  this  the 
'  murderers  possessed  themselves  of  the  box  and  gold,  ransacked  the 
place  in  search  of  other  treasure,  and  then  departed,  dosing  the 
doors  after  them.  All  this  time  the  old  woman  was  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  tragedy  which  had  been  enacted  in  the  rooms  above.  It  was 
^ot  until  tiie  morning  of  the  third  day  after  that  one  of  the  officers 
from  the  machine  works  Went  to  consult  Major  on  some  matter  of 
importance. 

On  reaching  the  house  no  smoke  was  rising  from  the  chimney, 
the  windows  were  dosed,  and  a  solemn  stillness  reigned  over  the 
place,  which  oppressed  him  with  wipleasant  forebodings.  After 
securing  his  horse  in  the  usual  place,  he  ascended  the  steps  and 
entered  the  house,  where  lay  the  ghastiy  and  mutilated  body  of 
his  friend  still  grasping  the  candlestick.  Rushing  from  the  house, 
he  sprang  into  his  saddle  and  gallopped  furiously  to  announce  the 
terrible  discovery.  PresenUy  other  officers  and  the  police  were 
seen  hurrying  toward  the  spot,  the  news  spreading  rapidly,  and 
causing  a  great  sensation.  Search  waa  made,  and  the  old  woman 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  still  living,  but  insensible. 
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Eyerj  meanf  were  adopted  to  reetoie  conscionsDess,  which  in  time 
was  effected.  It  was  only  theo  that  she  learned  what  had  befallen 
her  master,  bnt  she  could  give  no  description  of  the  villains. 

A  strict  iDvestigation  commenced,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  gold  had  been  carried  off,  though  the  papers  and  letters  he 
had  been  writing  remained  on  his  table  untouched.  Suspicion 
fell  on  the  workmen,  who  were  seized  and  examined,  but  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  they  were  innocent.  The  housekeeper  remained 
in  a  very  critical  stato,  so  great  had  been  the  in  Junes  she  had  re- 
ceived by  the  fall  and  the  effect  which  the  murder  had  produced 
on  her  mind :  she  relapsed  into  a  stato  of  unconsciousness,  and  so 
remained  for  many  weeks,  medical  aid  being  useless.  At  last  she 
began  to  revive ;  gradually  improving  in  strength,  her  mind  became 
calm,  and  her  reason  perfectly  restored.  Great  hopes  were  now 
entertained  that  she  would  be  able  to  give  evidence  by  which  this 
mystery  might  be  unravelled. 

It  was  a  well-known  faet  that  Major  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
up  till  a  very  late  hour,  and  the  woman  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  murder  had  been  committed  abdht  a  quarter  before  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  had  been  seized  so  suddenly  that  she 
could  not  tell  ly)w  many  men  were  in  the  lobby,  but  she  thought 
only  three.  This  was  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  obtained ;  a 
strict  watoh,  however,  was  kept  over  the  actions  of  several  men,  in 
the  expectation  of  their  tiying  to  dispose  of  the  gold.  One  of 
them  was  a  small  merchant,  whose  dealings  in  gold  the  police  had 
some  reason  to  suspect  He  was  taken  and  examined,  but  he 
dearly  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  police  that  he  was  ninety 
rersts  distant  shortiy  after  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
murder,  at.  Elamenskol  Zavod  with  the  director,  and  was  set  at 
liberty. 

Y&iXB  passed  over;  tiie  murder  was  often  the  theme  of  conver- 
aatiim  in  Ekaterineburg,  but  all  hopes  of  penetrating  the  mystery 
with  which  it  was  invested  were  given  up.  At  this  time  the 
quantity  of  gold  stolen  from  the  mines  and  sent  into  Tartary  and 
Bokhara  had  become  so  enormous,  that  the  Russian  government 
determined  •  to  discover  how  it  was  effected.  An  officer  of 
gend'anne  was  despatohed  to  Ekaterineburg,  where  he  in  due 
time  arrived  disguised  as  a  peasant.  His  passport  was  in  order, 
and  io  well  was  his  object  kept  secret,  that  even  the  police  and 
other  authorities  believed  him  to  be  what  he  seemed.    lie  soon 
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ingratiated  liimself  among  his  class,  Hving  and  drinking  witli 
them  at  the  kahcuks,  and  hearing  all  that  passed,  and  gradually 
acquired  from  his  unsuspicious  associates  the  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  in  search.  He  discovered  that  there  were  persons  engaged 
in  these  gold  rohheries  &r  away  from  Ekaterineburg,  through 
whom  the  precious  metal  was  got  out  of  the  country.  During  his 
stay  among  the  peasants  in  this  town  and  at  the  mines,  he  provided 
himself  with  gold,  and  now  changed  the  locality  of  his  operations. 
Without  exciting  any  suspicion  among  his  'companions,  he 
departed  for  Omsk  to  dispose  of  his  stolen  treasure;  he  was  even 
intrusted  by  some  of  his  new  friends  with  small  parcels  to  sdl 
for  them. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia  he 
began  to  associate  with  the  Tartars,  and  very  cautiously  intimated 
that  he  had  a  little  gold  to  dispose  of.  This  was  done  in  so 
professional  a  manner  that  he  was  soon  introduced  to  the  great 
gold  dealer,  whose  influence  was  so  great  that  the  Tartars  dared 
not  buy  gold  unless  it  had  passed  through  his  hands.  This  was 
fetting  to  the  fountain-nead.  Several  anxious  days  passed,  wEen 
early  one  morning  a  Tsrtar  acquaintance  called,  and  said  the  police 
had  been  makmg  inquiries  about  his  visit  to  Omsk  which  might 
lead  to  unpleasant  consequences ;  he  therefore  advised  that  the 
gold  should  be  disposed  of  without  delay,  and  proposed  to  aecom« 
pany  him  to  the  dealer.  Nothing  loth,  he  was  ready  with  his 
parcels  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Tartar  told  him  to  be  under  no 
apprehension  when  he  saw  the  buyer,  as  it  was  all  right  and  safe. 
On  they  went,  and  after  a  long  walk  his  guide  led  him  through  a 
yard  into  a  large  house,  taking  him  at  once  into  a  room  in  which 
stood  a  table  with  a  multitude  of  papers.  He  then  went  out, 
returning  in  a  few  minutes,  saying  that  the  gentleman  would  come 
to  them  shortly.  It  was  not  long  before  a  man  came  in  with  a 
long  Bokharian  kalat  on,  tied  round  his  waist  with  a  shawl. 
Taking  his  seat  at  the  table,  he  asked  the  assumed  peasant,  in  a  very 
rude  manner,  how  much  gold  he  had  stolen,  where  he  came  from, 
and  a  variety  of  other  questions  calculated  to  frighten  him.  All 
these  were  answered  in  a  very  submissive  tone.  The  gold  was 
then  ordered  to  be  produced,  which  was  done,  and  the  weight  of 
eacti  packet  marked  thereon.  The  Tartar  was  told  to  pour  all  the 
gold  into  a  scale;  but  to  this  the  peasant  objected.  He  was, 
however,  instantly  informed  by  the  dealer  that  it  all  belonged  to 
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ihieveSy  and  that  they  most  settle  it  among  themBelves.  It  was 
fouDcl  to  weigh  much  less  than  the  seller  knew  it  to  be,  when  he 
quietly  suggested  that  the  scales  might  not  be  oorrect.  The  other 
turned  upon  him  with  a  scowl,  crying  out  in  an  angiy  tone,  <<  What, 
thief  I  thou  art  not  content  with  robbing  thy  employers,  but  thou 
wishest  to  cheat  me.  I  shall  soon  hear  of  thee  in  the  mines  of 
Siberia.  What  is  the  price  V  The  man  named  the  sum,  and  was 
offered  half.  So  small  an  amount  he  declined  to  take,  intimating 
that  he  would  try  some  other  dealer.  This  roused  the  rage  of  the 
receiver :  '<  I  give  thee,"  said  he, ''  five  minutes  to  consider  whether 
thou  wilt  take  the  money  I  offer,  or  be  handed  over  to  the  police." 
The  assumed  peasant  now  professed  great  penitence,  and  promised 
that  in  all  future  dealings  with  his  excellency  he  would  ^lever 
offend  again.  After  this  he  received  his  money,  and  a  reprimand 
enjoining  him  to  be  diligent  in  his  calling.  He  was  then 
dismissed  with  an  admonition  to  be  discreet,  or  the  mines  of 
Siberia  awaited  him.  The  Tartar  also  gave  him  advice  as  to  his 
future  proceedings,  as  well  as  introduced  him  to  others  of  the 
fraternity. 

The  following  morning  the  scene  was  changed :  a  gend'arme 
officer  was  seen  driving  through  the  streets  of  Omsk,  followed  by 
two  mounted  Cossacks.  He  drove  straight  to  the  house  of  the 
^<  (}orodnetohe,"  or  chief  of  the  police,  who  received  him  with 
great  politeness,  not  recognising  his  visitor;  and  when  the  Cos- 
sacks were  called  in  to  take  him  to  prison,  he  appeared  as  if 
struck  dumb.  The  smaller  agents  were  left  to  other  hands  to 
secure,  and  many  of  the  Tartars  made  their  escape  into  the  Kir- 
ghis  Steppe. 

The  gend'arme,  having  accomplished  his  mission  in  Omsk,  now 
started  for  EkatQiineburg  to  complete  what  he  had  so  well  begun. 
The  first  man  arrested  was  the  merchant  who  had  been  examined 
'  and  acquitted  of  Major's  murder.  He  was  again  accused  of  this 
crime,  and  two  other  men  were  shortly  in  safe  custpdy  on  the  same 
charge.  The  wife  of  the  first  now  revealed  where  the  gold  was 
buried;  and  on  searching  for  it,  they  found  the  axe  with  which 
the  murder  had  been  committed. 

This  man  had  long  been  engaged  in  gold-smuggling,  associated 
with  those  who  stole  it  from  the  mines.  For  this  purpose  he  re- 
quired good  horses,  and  possessed  one  of  extraordinary  power  and 
speed.    Immediately  the  gold  had  been  secured  after  Major's 
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teatclery  he  moanted  his  hone,  and  in  about  four  hoars  roda  ' 
ninety  Tersta,  presenting  himself  to  ,the  director  at  Eamenskol. 
The  mnrder  was  now  proved  against  all  who  had  been  engaged 
in  it;  they  were  sentenced  to  ''run  the  gauntlet"  (that  is,  to 
walk  between  the  lines  formed  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  consist- 
ing of  3000  men,  each  man  striking  him  with  a  rod),  and  died 
immediately  after  the  punishment.  The  bands  of  gold-stealen 
were  broken  np ;  some  were  sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and 
the  gend'arma  retnmed  to  St  Petersburg  to  receive  a  reward  for 
his  arduous  and  really  dangerous  labor. 

I  have  another  sad  story  to  tell  of  a  countiyman,  who  also  lost 
his  life  in  this  region.  Some  years  ago,  a  young  engineer,  a  Mr. 
Patridc,  of  Manchester,  was  engaged  as  a  mechanioal  engineer  in 
the  iron-works  of  the  Oenerals  Sevelofsky.  These  works  are  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Qural,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred 
versts  from  Perm.  He  remained  there  several  years,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  his  employers  They  had  gold  mines  also 
on  the  eastern  ade  of  the  Oural,  which  at  that  time  were  the 
furthest  north  in  the  chain.  Patrick's  mechanical  duties  called 
him  to  these  mines  in  company  with  some  other  officers  from  the ' 
Zavod.  The  time  of  their  visit  was  rather  late  in  the  season  for 
this  northerly  region.  When  their  duties  were  finished,  it  was 
proposed  by  one  of  the  officers  that  they  should  devote  a  day  or 
two  to  the  chase,  as  there  was  plenty  of  game  in  the  neighboring 
mountains ;  and  Patrick,  accompanied  by  his  friend  and  a  large 
number  of  peasants,  started  in  that  direction.  As  their  hunting- 
ground  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty  versts  from  the  mine,  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  remain  the  night,  and  continue  their 
sport  on  the  following  day.  They  arrived  at  the  place  early,  and 
commenced  their  sport,  but  were  not  very  successful.  Some 
time  after  midday  they  dined  ui  the  forest,  after  which  Patrick 
proposed  to  try  one  of  the  mountains  near  them,  and  on  his  com« 
panion  declining,  he  started  alone.  Several  hours  passed,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  absent  hunter ;  at  length,  a  party  of 
peasants  were  sent  to  seek  him.  They  returned,  stating  that 
they  had  used  every  efibrt  to  find  him,  but  in  vain.  Some  sug- 
gested the  probability  of  his  having  fallen  in  with  a  herd  of  deer, 
the  pursuit  of  which  had  detained  him. 

Night  passed  over  and  morning  dawned,  still  Patrick  did  not 
•ppear.    Another  party  were  sent  up  into  the  mountain :  ihey 
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fllioated  and  fired  their  gaiis  witboat  any  responae.  They  bad 
gone*  over  tbe  ground  in  every  direction,  feeling  quite  sure  tbat 
if  any  accident  bad  happened  to  him  by  a  bear,  bis  gun,  parti 
of  bis  clothing,  or  bia  dog  would  have  been  found.  The  officer 
who  bad  accompanied  him  now  stated  that  it  was  of  no  use  seek- 
ing further,  and  ordered  all  to  return  to  tbe  mine.  The  next 
day  snow  fell,  and  he  made  no  other  effort  to  find  his  friend,  sat* 
isfying  himself  by  reporting  to  bis  employers  that  Patrick  had 
ascended  tbe  mountain  alone,  where  he  had  probably  been  killed 
by  a  bear,  adding  that  he  bad  searched  for  him  in  every  direction 
without  effect.  Winter  arrived,  and  nothing  mora  was  attempted ; 
but  before  summer  came,  dark  surmises  were  in  circulation,  and 
suspicions  arose  thai  Patrick  had  met  with  foul  play. 

In  consequence,  the  Sevelofskys  ordered  a  most  rigid  search 
to  be  made  in  the  region  where  the  event  had  happened,  but  this 
also  ended  without  any  discovery;  not  a  trace  of  arms  or  clothing 
could  be  met  with.  Suspicion  now  settled  into  conviction  that 
Patrick  and  his  dog  bad  been  killed  and  buried,  and  his  gun 
concealed.  little  more  than  tiiree  years  passed  over,  when  one 
day  a  peasant  went  into  a  watchmaker's  shop  in  Ekaterineburg 
and  offered  a  watch  for  sale.  It  proved  to  be  an  English  one. 
An  officer  who  was  standing  in  the  shop  examined  it,  and  dis* 
covered  Patrick's  name  on  the  inside.  He  instantly  ordered  the 
man  to  be  detained,  and  tbe  ktter  was  very  shordy  in  the  bands 
of  the  police.  When  brought  before  the  authorities,  he  was 
questioned  as  to  his  possession  of  the  watch,  but  no  infiDrmation 
could  be  elicited  from  lam.  He  was  whipped  and  otherwise 
punished,  but  nothing  could  be  extorted,  though  there  oould 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  tiiat  be  was  cognisant  of  Patrick's  fieite.  He 
was  kept  in  prison  some  time,  apd  afterward  sent  into  Siberia. 
Suspicion  now  pointed  to  tiie  officer  who  bad  accompanied  Patrick 
to  the  hunt  as  the  man  who  bad  planned,  if  not  actually  engaged 
in  his  murder,  and  jealousy  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause. 

While  travelling  in  the  North  Oural  I  slept  one  night  in  a 
peasant's  cottage  near  Pavdinskol,  and  found  there  a  couple  of 
volumes  on  mechanics,  with  Patrick's  name  written  by  himself. 
Having  obtuned  these,  I  carried  them  with  me  to  Ekaterineburg, 
where  I  handed  them  to  a  friend ;  I,  however,  do  not  anticipate 
that  they  will  lead  to  any  elucidation  of  this  terrible  mystery. 

Having  related  tiiese  tragical  events,  I  will  add  one  of  a  totally 
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fiffivent  oliaiaetofi  illmtiituig  the  cax«er  of  anoftker  ofMjcoittiljy- 
men.  I  must  prtmiie  that  the  individiial  who  will  flgue  in  it  is 
fond  of  a  good  dinner,  whioh  with  him  is  a  lerioQa  matter  of 
business.  He  is  very  stoat;  indeed  is  well  qnalified  to  play  the 
hero  of  Oad's  Hill  withent  stuffing.  It  wis  his  dniy  for  manj 
jean  to  visit  the  worlm  and  inspeet  the  maohineiy  at  the  different 
Zavods  belon^ng  to  the  government  in  the  Ooral.  Some  of  these 
joaroeys  were  made  in  sommer,  when  the  temperatore  is  nsoally 
xeiy  hot)  espeoiallj  in  the  soothem  part  of  the  ohain«  He  was 
always  Inznrioas;  and  his  earriage  had  a  oompartmeat  for  pco- 
'visbns,  wine,  ke,,  whieh  wis  snre  to  be  well  stocked.  It  wae 
also  BO  arranged  that  it  ooold  be  toned  into  a  bed,  over  whieh 
was  placed  what  he  called  <<a  talbek''--a  leather  bed  filled  with 
soft  hair.  Whenever  he  travelled  through  the  nighty  this  was. 
prepared  by  his  inan  with  the  greatest  care* 

About  the  middle  of  July,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  sun- 
mer,  my  fiiend  was  travelling  in  the  South  Onral  on  his  tour  of 
inspeotitm.  He  had  dined  sumptoously  at  one  of  the  ZavodSp 
and  started  onward  in  the  evening  to  eojoy  the  cod  l>reeie  of  the 
night.  But  there  are  some  nights  which  will  not  cool  (I  have 
often  found  such),  and  this  wis  one  of  them.  His  carriage  ha4 
been  standing  In  the  burning  son,  and  had  become  so  thoroughly 
heated  that  the  ioside  wae  like  an  oven.  When  his  servant  made 
his  bed  for  the  night,  my  ftiend  found  that  it  wae  impossible  to 
deep  in  his  clothing;  he  eonseqnentiy  undressed,  and  was  eoreved 
over  with  a  sheet  In  this  way  the  night  was  passed  pvetfy  wdl; 
at  last  daylight  appeared,  and  the  sun  shed  hia  lays  over  the 
monntain  tops,  leaving  the  deep  valleys  in  shades  They  had 
now  arrived  at  a  station  in  the  mountains,  and  the  hones  were 
changed  while  he  slept  The  servant  and  the  yemstohiok,  seebig 
the  master  sleeping  comfortably,  saw  no  reasoa  why  they  should 
not  drink  tea.  Into  the  house  ihey  went,  and  ware  soen  cloying 
a  quiet  glass,  forgetting  both  steeds  and  carriage.  Whether  it  wis 
the  snoring  of  the  inmate  whioh  ftightened  the  horses,  or  some- 
thing else,  I  cannot  tell,  but  off  they  started,  and  rapidly  got  into 
full  speed. 

The  carriage  began  to  Bound  over  the  rough  road,  tossing  its 

occupant  from  side  to  side ;  this  soon  roused  him,  when,  to  hia 

horror,  he  discovered  that  he  was  alone,  and  at  the  mercy  of  four 

horses  abreasti  tesring  along  like  wild  steeds  of  the  Steppe  for  the 
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firat  iiine  yoked  to  a  yehide  I  To  jump  out  was  impossible,  so 
he  elutohed  the  sides  of  the  tarantass,  trembling  with  fear.  On 
they  went  like  furies  till  they  reached  a  steep  hill,  which  made 
them  gradually  slacken  their  speed.  He  knew  the  road,  and  that 
a  still  deeper  descent  awaited  him  on  the  other  side  of  some  three 
or  four  yersts  in  length.  His  fears,  consequently,  were  so  terrible 
that  he  stood  watching  for  the  moment  when  he  could  leap  out. 
At  last,  obserying  that  he  was  near  the  top,  he  could  endure  his 
position  no  longer;  so  out  he  sprung,  fortunately  without  accident. 
The  sight  of  his  strange  figure  frightened  the  horses,  and  on  they 
went  again  at  full  gallop.  He  declares  that  he  thanked  God  for 
his  safety,  and  quietly  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree  to  reflect  on  his 
ritoation.  Shoes  or  stockings  he  had  none ;  in  short,  only  one 
linen  garment,  and  that  somewhat  scanty;  and  he  was  in  tbe 
middle  of  a  forest,  surrounded  by  hosts  of  musquitoes  humming 
about  him  eyidenUy  rayenous  for  his  blood.  He  had  not  sat  long 
in  this  plight,  when  he  discoyered  a  peasant  woman  on  horseback 
coming  toward  him.  She  had  approached,  yery  near,  when,  sud- 
denly getting  sight  of  the  singular  apparition  on  the  fallen  tree, 
she  pulled  up  her  horse  and  looked  aghast  He  addressed  her  in 
a  yery  tender  tone,  saying,  '^  Matushka  moi  pady  suda''  (Come 
here,  my  mother).  She  mustered  courage  to  ask  what  he  wanted. 
'Tour  petticoat,''  was  the  reply.  <'  I  haye  but  one;  take  it,  and 
spare  me  V  she  murmured  almost  inaudibly,  dismounting  and 
handing  him  the  garment  He  lost  no  time  in  putting  it  on,  and 
then  marched  along  the  road.  Shortly  afterward  his  seryant  and 
the  driyer  came  up  at  full  gallop,  and  were  much  relieyed  when 
ih^  beheld  him  safe,  but  could  scarcely  maintain  their  grayity 
ai  sight  of  his  extraordinary  costume.  The  horses  continued  their 
furious  pace  to  the  station,  whence  two  men  were  instantly  sent 
back  with  the  carriage,  and  in  about  an  hour  my  friend  was 
enabled  to  resume  his  proper  habiliments. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ADYINTUBXB  AMONG  THl  MOUNTAINS. 

AvTEB  leaving  Alezandroffiiky  a  few  Tents,  the  road  crossed  a 
range  of  wooded  hills  and  ran  along  the  side  of  a  beautifdl  Talley, 
in  which  a  lake  of  no  great  size  lay  calmly  in  the  bottom,  with 
damps  of  birch  and  aspen  growing  on  the  shores.  The  gronnd 
in  many  places  was  covered  with  chtUmika,  or  wild  strawberrieSi 
of  a  large  sixe  and  delicious  flavor,  which  might  be  gathered  in 
enormous  quantities.  On  advancing  farther  the  country  became 
less  wooded,  with  wide  grassy  plains  stretching  away  between  the 
mountains,  which  now  appm^  more  rocky,  pointed,  and  pio- 
turesque.  At  length,  after  crossing  some  hills,  we  reached  a 
broad,  undulating  valley  of  rich  pasture-land,  where  in  some 
parts  fields  of  rye  were  growing;  to  the  northwest  rose  up  the 
rocky  crest  of  the  Oural-tou,  blue  and  misty,  the  lower  mountains 
strongly  defined  in  deep  purple ;  at  their  feet  lay  a  brown  sloping 
steppe. 

Aoush-kool,  Ah-oosh,  or  Holy  Lake,  is  about  twelve  veists  dis- 
tant from  a  gdd  mine,  near  the  foot  of  the  Uman-tou,  where  I 
had  taken  up  my  abode;  the  track  leading  to  it  was  along  the 
valley  for  a  few  vents,  to  a  point  where  some  low  hills  close  it  to 
the  west.  Here  I  found  another  gold  mine  in  a  small  ravine 
running  up  into  the  mountains.  After  crossing  ihe  low  hills  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  and  descending  a  short  distance,  we  beheld 
the  Holy  Lake  spread  out  in  another  valley,  opening  into  a  very 
extensive  plain,  which  stretches  far  away  to  the  southwest  toward 
Ui-tash.  This  plain  was  almost  destitute  of  wood ;  in  some  parts 
a  few  bushes  were  growing  amid  most  luxuriant  pastures,  to  which 
the  Bashkirs  would  return  at  the  end  of  summer,  with  their  herds 
of  horses. 

This  Holy  Lake  of  the  Bashkirs  is  beautifully  situated,  and  of 
an  elliptical  form;  the  length  is  about  seven  or  eight  versts,  and 
it  is  probably  four  versts  broad.  On  its  northwest  side  rises  a 
conical  hill  to  the  height  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
named  Aoosh-tou,  or  Holy  Mount;  near  the  foot  of  this,  to  the 
nwiheast^  stands  a  Bashkir  village,  their  winter  dwellii^pi — ^la 
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Other  words,  a  heap  of  log  huts.  These  are  ahoat  tweWe  feet 
square,  and  eight  feet  high,  the  roofs  flat,  and  ooyered  with  earth 
and  turf.  They  have  a  doorway  three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  six 
inches  high ;  a  small  opening  to  admit  light,  about  twelve  inches- 
square,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoke :  such  is 
a  Bashkir's  winter  home.  A  fire  is  made  on  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  smoke  soon  rendering  the  interior  black 
as  coal;  round  the  room  are  benches  close  to  the  logs,  and 
on  these  they  sleep*  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  six  or 
eight  people  packed  away  in  these  little  dens,  surrounded  with 
filth  and  ooyered  with  vermin. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  back  of  this  village  a  thick  belt 
of  timber  extends  far  up  the  mountain,  consisting  of  biroh-trees 
and  mountain  ash,  some  of  large  size.  On  ascending,  we  passed 
through  this  wood,  and  found  in  many  places  large  masses  of 
beautiful  serpentine  and  porphyry  jutting  out,  which  compelled 
us  to  seek  another  track.  A  walk  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the 
summit.  Here  rest  three  Bashkir  chiefs,  each  covered  up  in  a 
pile  of  stones  that  forms  his  tomb. 

Here  they  sleep  in  peace,  mountun  flowers  blooming  and  fijosh 
breeses  wafting  the  sweet  perfumes  around.  Their  ashes  will 
neither  be  scattered  to  the  winds  nor  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  dwellings  of  other  races.  Could  th&r  spirits  visit  this  spot^ 
they  would  look  down  on  those  beautiftil  plains  over  which,  ahnost 
fh)m  their  childhood,  they  freely  gallopped,  but  would  see  that 
their  descendants  have  degenerated.  Half-civilication  is  |B;ene« 
rally  worse  than  what  is  usually  termed  baibaiism.  The  Bashkir, 
in  his  genuine  state,  wild  as  his  steed,  possesses  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman.  To  be  sure,  he  may  have  a  slight  tendency  to  plunder, 
but  be  does  it  openly,  and  meets  his  victim  in  fair  fight^  while  the 
semi-civiiixed  Bashkir  will  skulk  and  cut  your  throat,  if  you  allow 
him  a  chance.  He  has  all  the  eyil  of  both  races,  without  a 
particle  of  the  good  of  either. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  fine;  it  takes  in  the  Oural- 
ton,  Uman-tou,  and  the  Ui-tash,  with  their  intervening  plains,  on 
some  of  which  people  are  seen  rooting  out  gold,  which  is  found  on 
all  the  little  streams  in  this  region.  On  the  south,  toward  the 
lake,  this  mount  is  the  most  abrupt;  there  are  some  parts  on  this 
tfide  which  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  climb,  where  the  por* 
phyiy  is  broken  into  cliffii.    To  the  northwest  it  is  also  very  steep^ 
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desceoding  in  puie  abrnpdy  into  the  valley ;  there  I  found  another 
mall  lake  extending  along  the  valley  toward  Uman-tou.  I  made 
flketohee  from  three  different  poiDts  of  the  Holy  Lake,  and  of  other 
plaoee  on  the  plun. 

Now  for  another  gallop  over  these  Bashkir  plains,  on  which 
there  is  neither  tree  nor  died  under  which  to  take  shelter,  though 
a  thunder-etorm  is  growling  in  the  distance,  and  a  three  hours' 
liard  lide  is  in  prospect  The  Oural-tou  is  shrouded  in  deep  black 
olouds,  rolling  on  in  great  commotion,  against  which  the  stony 
tmet  of  the  Ui-tash  stands  out  in  its  light  tint.  Soon  the  storm 
will  be  here ;  it  comes  on  like  a  race-horse,  rushing  straight  toward 
us.  Hark  I  here  comes  the  blast,  twisting  the  reeds  and  grass, 
and  laying  them  dat ;  on  it  speeds  with  great  fury,  almost  tearing 
up  the  bushes.  Now  the  flash  makes  our  horses  start,  throw  out 
their  fore  legs,  and  tremble  as  they  see  the  electric  stream  strike 
the  ground  a  few  hundred  feet  before  us,  tinging  all  around  with 
red ;  then  the  crashing  'thunder  echoes  from  every  hill,  and  rolls 
eff  into  the  distant  mountains.  There  is  enough  in  all  thb  to 
excite  most  men  into  a  gallop;  but  when  the  rain  comes  streaming 
down,  it  urges  us  on  fujiously,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  but  to 
reach  the  shelter  of  some  friendly  roof.  This  we  found  at  Bal- 
boueh  gold  mine,  where  the  kind-hearted  director  treated  us  meet 
hospitably. 

The  gold  mines  at  Bal-bouch  extended  over  a  large  space ;  they 
are  not  the  property  of  the  orown,  but  belong  to  a  family  in  St 
Petersburg,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  a  very  superior  man 
The  gold-washing  machines  have  been  construMed  from  his  own 
plans,  under  his  own  direction,  and  are  decidedly  the  best  I  have 
seen  in  the  Oural.  Everything  is  oondueted  here  with  the  greatest 
regukrity  and  most  perfect  order,  producing  a  considerable  profit 
to  the  proprietor,  notwithstanding  that  the  gold  deposit  is  found 
deep  below  the  surikce.  To  obtain  it,  all  the  upper  strata  have 
to  be  removed ;  in  some  instances  these  consist  of  earth  and  stones 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  thick,  adding  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
working.  This  superincumbent  mass  teUs  us  of  the  ages  that  have 
roDed  on  since  the  gold  was  washed  down  from  the  mountains  and 
deposited  in  these  valleys.  Here  they  never  seek  the  precious  ore 
in  its  original  rock  in  the  mountains ;  many  even  doubt  its  ever 
being  found  in  any  of  the  upper  strata  at  present  exposed  to  view 
is  thu  region. 
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I  made  an  ezoandon  with  the  direotor  of  the  works  to  the  Kant* 
ghi-kool,  a  picturesque  lake  in  the  Ehren-dick  Moantains ;  on  our 
way  we  had  to  ride  over  several  ridges.  When  on  the  first  range 
of  hills,  he  said,  ''  It  is  from  these  rooks,  which  once  were  mnch 
higher,  that  the  gold  has  been  washed  into  the  valleys ;  in  every 
little  ravine  we  find  the  ore ;  bnt  beyond  this  ridge,  in  the  upper 
ravines,  we  find  no  gold :  a  proof  that  it  has  never  existed  in  the 
higher  chain." 

While  at  the  Kara-ghi-kool,  quietly  preparing  my  sketching 
traps,  my  eye  caught  sight  of  something  in  motion  close  to  my 
side,  on  a  piece  of  rock  most  conveniently  elevated  for  my  seat, 
and,  looking  more  intently,  I  beheld  a  large  serpent  just  lifting  his 
head  out  of  his  coil.  Starting  back  a  few  steps  to  get  my  whip, 
he  began  to  hiss,  was  uncoiled  in  a  moment,  and,  ben<Ung  his 
long  body  into  curves,  showed  a  disposition  to  strike,  when  my 
short  and  heavy  lash  fell  upon  him  and  changed  his  intentions. 
He  now  tried  to  escape,  and  got  into  a  deep  cavity  before  I  could 
repeal  the  blow.  In  this  den  there  were  others,  as  I  judged  by 
the  sounds  which  greeted  my  ears :  no  doubt  a  nest  had  been  dis- 
turbed. After  this  I  changed  my  position,  and  finished  my  sketch 
without  molestation.  On  mentioning  fhis  circumstance  to  the 
director,  he  told  me  that  serpents  were  numerous  in  this  locality, 
and  some  of  them  venomous.  m 

From  many  points  of  view  near  Bal-bouch  the  prospect  was 
exceedingly  fine,  and  I  made  several  sketches;  some  of  Uie  gold- 
washings,  others  of  the  country  around.  These  mines  are  on  a 
beautiful  undulating  plain,  running  for  up  between  the  mountains. 
On  one  side  rises  Ui-tash,  with  its  picturesque  peaks ;  farther  to 
the  north  are  the  Ehren-dick  Mountains,  with  many  conical  hills 
rising  from  the  plain ;  there  are  also  several  small  lakes,  giving 
great  variety  to  the  scenery.  This  has  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  my  mind,  particularly  by  its  romantic  mountains  and  beautiful 
plains,  covered  with  rich  pastures,  in  which  were  growing  a  great 
variety  of  flowers,  many  quite  new  to  me,  affording  employment 
for  both  artist  and  botanist.  For  the  sportsman  there  was  much 
amusement  on  these  plains,  snipes  and  double  snipes  existing  in 
swarms ;  woodcocks  were  very  numerous  in  the  woods,  with  plenty 
of  wild  duck  on  every  lake.  On  some  of  the  mountains  the  wild 
goats  feed  in  large  herds,  and  deer  are  found  on  the  lower  hills 
in  abundance.     Although  my  great  object  was  in  sketching  the 
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■oenery,  vof  gun  wu  not  always  idle.  I  ooald  have  ipeDt  a  fcw 
months  in  this  region  meet  agreeably;  bat  mine  wia  a  wander- 
ing life,  andy  like  a  oertain  legendary  celebrity,  on  I  wia  obliged 
to  go. 

Daring  a  very  hot  day,  at  aboat  two  o'elook  in  the  afternoon, 
ear  horses'  heads  were  tamed  toward  the  soath.  We  crossed  the 
plain,  and,  after  riding  aboat  two  hoars,  passed  throagh  a  narrow 
Talley  in  the  Kama-tash,  coming  oat  apon  the  old  frontier  of  the 
KirghiB  Steppe.  We  followed  the  old  dossal  road  for  a  short 
distance,  then  tamed  into  the  steppe.  On  oar  right  rose  ap 
Kama-tash,  ra^ed  in  many  parts,  and  its  sammit  crowned  with 
bare  rooks.  This  r^;ion  is  qaite  destitate  of  timber.  In  some 
of  the  ravines  there  are  a  few  small  birches  and  other  basheSi 
bat  the  ground  was  coTcred  with  wild  strawberries.  After  trayei- 
ling  aboat  fifteen  versts,  we  tamed  to  the  west,  ap  a  smaU  vallej, 
and  soon  reached  Iltabanafbky  gold  mine.  Here,  as  nsaal,  though 
completely  a  stranger,  I  reoeiTed  a  most  hospitable  welcome  fma 
the  dixeottNT  and  his  family;  they  were  preparing  for  a  festiTal 
(his  daaghter^s  name's-day),  and  several  of  their  Mends  had 
already  arrived. 

This  gold  mine  is  sitaated  on  a  small  ravine  at  the  foot  of  some 
hills,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  north,  and  is 
woriced  at  a  great  cost,  on  accoant  of  the  depth  at  which  the  gdd- 
sand  is  foond,  and.  becaose  the  washing-machines  are  tamed  bj 
horses,  as  no  water-power  can  be  obtained  here.  Farther  ap  in 
the  vaJley  another  small  mine  has  jast  been  opened,  and  it  Is 
expected  will  tam  oat  valuable.  Immediately  around  Iltaba* 
nafisky  there  is  no  particularly  fine  scenexy;  but  the  director 
informed  me  that  there  are  some  large  caverns  in  one  of  the 
mountains,  about  fifteen  versts  distant,  and  proposed  to  nfake  up 
a  party  to  go  there.  In  the  mean  time  we  were  to  vint  a  lake 
about  ten  versts  distant  in  another  direction,  which  would  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  countiy.  On  the  shore  of  this 
lake  he  had  a  fiurm,  where  his  horses  and  cattle  were  kept  in 
winter.  I  found  here  a  good  view,  with  bold  jasper  rocks  rising 
from  the  water  on  one  side,  and  krch,  birch,  poplar,  and  aspen 
growing  above.  Farther  down,  a  nanow  ledge  of  rocks,  elevated 
a  few  feet  above  the  water,  ran  quite  across  the  lake,  the  top 
being  well  wooded ;  beyond  these  rocks  the  lakes  extended  several 
versts. 
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Tke  fbnowing  noming  I  rode  along  ihe  plain  for  some  distanoa, 
and  Aon  tamed  up  one  of  the  ravines  to  the  northward.  Having 
«  eroesed  several  ridges,  I  stopped  on  the  summit  d  the  last,  and 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  Ooral-ton,  Ui-tash,  and  £hren-diok  Moun- 
tains; Iremel  I  eould  not  see.  At  length  I  reached  the  marshy 
valleji  in  the  bottom  of  which  lay  a  small  lake.  I  rode  to  the 
head  of  it^  but  with  great  difficultyi  and  then  beheld  the  summit 
of  Iremel  above  the  other  ridges.  There  was  nothing  particularly 
striking  or  interesting  in  this  view :  it  was  not  worth  one  hour's 
ride,.yet  I  had  been  six  hours  on  the  road,  and  a  sixth  part  of 
that  time  struggling  through  a  morass,  often  up  to  the  saddle- 
flaps.  I  found  a  dry  green  mound  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where 
ihe  hones  were  let  loose  to  feed,  while  I  and  my  guide  refreshed 
oondves  from  the  contents  of  a  small  bag  which  had  been  packed 
fermyuse. 

My  man  proposed  that  we  should  return  by  anotiier  route,  as 
ke  said,  to  avmd  the  morass.  After  riding  in  this  direction  about 
an  hour,  we  were  oongratulating  ourselves  on  having  escaped  the 
swampy  ground  which  might  swallow  us  up,  when,  having  crossed 
one  high  ridge  and  descended  into  a  valley,  to  our  surprise  we 
found  ourselves  caught,  in  spite  of  all  our  preeautioBs;  before  we 
had  proceeded  many  steps,  our  horses  sunk  so  deep  that  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  out.  This  compelled  us  to  ride  along 
the  ride  of  the  mountain  for  a  long  distance,  and  then  make  an- 
other trial.  At  last  we  erossed,  but  only  to  get  into  a  difficulty 
Worse  than  the  last.  At  length,  after  floundering  about  for  some 
time,  we  extricated  ourselves,  unfortunately,  on  the  wrong  side; 
lK>r  could  we  get  over  to  the  otheri  therefore  were  again  compelled 
to  take  to  the  ridge.  We  rode  along  till  we  came  to  the  very 
point  ifhence  we  had  descended  to  the  lake.  From  this  to  the 
lake  was  one  hoar's  ride,  and  we  had  been  more  than  three  return- 
ing. It  was  now  near  five  o'clock,  and  we  had  still  a  five  hours' 
ride  before  us;  there  was,  however,  one  great  advantage:  we 
knew  the  teack,  and  could  retrace  our  footsteps ;  therefore,  though 
both  wet  and  weaiy,  we  rode  on,  erosring  ridge  after  ridge,  until 
at  kuBt  we  reached  the  plain,  wiih  good  solid  ground,  when  our 
horses  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  carried  us  at  a  canter  into  Sta- 
banafisky. 

A  bright  sunny  morning  induced  my  host  to  prepare  for  our 
trip  to  the  caverns.   We  dined  at  the  gold  mine  at  twelve  o'clock, 
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md  atartod  imnoduiiely  ttfter.  Our  party  consisted  of  two  dwigli* 
tens  of  my  host,  ihree  ladies  from  Maias,  and  six  of  my  own  sex, 
nearly  all  delighted  with  the  idea  of  sleeping  a  ni^t  on  the 
monotain.  We  terayelled  in  telagas  to  within  half  a  yerst  of  the 
precipices  in  whieh  the  oayerns  were  situated;  beyond  this  we 
mnst  go  on  foot  The  road  was  rough,  but  that  has  little  effect 
on  these  Siberian  yehidee,  which  are  made  without  either  nail  or 
bolt.  Indeed,  there  is  not  one  scrap  of  iron  about  them,  they 
being  put  together  with  wooden  pins  and  withes :  this  permits 
them  to  twist  about  in  eyery  way,  and  to  suit  any  road,  rough  or 
smooth,  but  not  the  trayeller,  who  is  almost  shaken  to  pieces  by 
the  joMng.  In  about  two  hours  we  reached  the  plaocT  where  we 
had  to  quit  these  machines  and  ascend;  this,  howeyer,  was  not 
difficult.  A  walk  <^  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a 
yery  high  precipice  of  granite  rocks,  which  at  once  dispelled  my 
iUuBion  about  the  much-talked-of  cayems.  I  had  anticipated 
being  able  to  penetrate  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  mountain,  and 
piy  into  Nature's  secrets*  Large  apertures  had  also  been  de- 
scribed, looking  like  portals  opening  into  some  mighty  subterra- 
nean hall.  We  found  the  balagans  prepared,  and  placed  with 
their  fronts  looking  down  into  the  yalley.  A  fire  was  burning 
brightly;  the  tea4raps  and  other  thbgs  were  spread  on  the 
ground,  giying  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  most  luxurious 
encampmeni;  but  the  rocky  chambers  had  more  charms  for  me 
at  tins  moment. 

The  clifb  rose  up  nearly  perpendicular  f<Mr  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred  feet^  and  then  set  back  a  little,  forming  a 
terrace :  here  were  the  supposed  cayems.  From  this  point  the 
rocks  rose  i^sain  seyeral  hundred  feet  higher.  I  began  to  ascendi 
and  three  of  my  companions  followed ;  after  climbing  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  we  got  within  about  forty  feet  of  the  terrace,  whence  it 
was  almost  a  perpendicular  wall.  We  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes 
to  rest,  when  two  of  my  friends,  haying  looked  up. at  the  rocks, 
turned  back.  This  did  not  deter  me.  I  began  to  climb  with  the 
aid  of  bushes  and  creyices,  and  mounted,  followed  by  my  only 
companion.  After  two  or  three  attempts,  we  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  top,  when  the  discoyery  was  made  that  the  supposed 
cayems  were  only  inconsiderable  recesses  in  the  rooks.  When 
seen  from  a  distance  they  looked  dark  and  deep :  thus  many  peo- 
ple had  been  deceiyed.    From  this  place  we  had  a  fine  yiew  of  the 
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Oanl  ohaby  with  Uie  valleys,  and  Beveral  small  lakes  between  the 
mouDtaiDS.  Having  climbed  so  far,  I  detennined  to  go  to  the 
sammit ;  my  companion  followed  a  short  distance,  when  we  found 
ft  place  very  easy  to  descend ;  higher  he  would  not  go ;  I  left 
him  to  find  his  way  down,  and  scrambled  upward  among  huge 
masses  of  rock  tumbled  about  in  great  confusion.  When  near 
the  summit  I  was  startled  by  hearing  something  rush  from  be- 
neath some  large  fallen  blocks,  and  the  next  moment  a  fine  wild 
goat  went  bounding  from  rock  to  rock.  I  gave  a  shrill  whistle, 
at  which  he  stood  for  a  minute  to  gaze  at  me,  and  then  boundied 
on  again;  fortunately  for  him,  my  rifle  was  below,  or  this  had 
been  his  last  leap.  When  I  gained  the  summit  I  was  rewarded 
by  a  most  splendid  view  over  the  steppe  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  I  beheld  many  lakes,  some  very  large,  with  low  hills 
stretching  away  to  the  south.  After  sitting  a  short  time  I  began 
to  retrace  my  steps,  descending  very  rapidly,  when  I  came  upon 
a  track  made  by  the  goats ;  this  guided  me  down,  and  I  was  soon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  at  only  a  few  hundred  paces  from 
our  encampment.  In  the  society  of  my  friends,  while  enjoying 
the  refreshment  that  had  been  provided,  I  soon  forgot  the  &tigue 
I  had  experienced  during  my  adventurous  scramble. 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  fast,  all  the  valleys  had  been  deprived 
of  his  rays,  and  white  vapors  were  rising  up  and  covering  the  lower 
hills.  As  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  draw  around  us,  the 
desire  for  a  nighf  s  lodging  at  the  foot  of  these  rooks  began  to 
evaporate.  This  was  not  alone  the  case  with  the  ladies ;  the  gen- 
tlemen seemed  quite  as  little  to  relish  the  situation — ^indeed,  were 
evidently  anxious  to  beat  a  retreat  The  musquitoes  had  found 
us,  and  commenced  their  attacks  in  swarms,  keeping  every  one 
occupied  in  brushing  them  ofP.  To  eat  under  such  circumstances 
was  no  easy  matter,  without  peppering  our  food  with  these  insects 
every  time  it  was  raised  to  the  mouth.  This  was  not  to  be  en- 
dured.  We  therefore  made  small  fires  all  around  our  encampment, 
and  threw  on  them  long  grass,  which  made  a  great  smoke,  and 
drove  the  hungry  tribe  to  the  other  side  of  our  intrenchments. 

At  about  ten  o'clock,  however,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the 
works  to  our  enemies  and  descend  to  the  telagas,  though  these,  as 
it  was  now  quite  dark,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find.  Anything, 
however,  was  considered  better  than  being  either  eaten  up  by  mus- 
quitoes or  poisoned  with  smoke.   So  we  started,  but  shortly  found 
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it  yety  difiealt  to  proceed,  as  we  were  oonstantly  stnmbliDg  about 
among  the  fidlen  rooks  and  getting  separated.  I  had  the  oare  of 
a  stout  ludjy  who  held  on  like  a  leeoh,  and  we  had  seyeral  tumbles, 
fortunately  without  any  serious  consequences.  At  one  moment 
there  was  a  shriek  and  a  tumble  in  one  direction^  then  the  same 
in  another;  some  were  calling  out, ''  This  is  the  way/'  and  others 
shouting,  '<  The  telagas'are  down  here  V  In  fact,  ours  was  not  a 
retreat;  it  was  a  regular  rout,  and  the  squadrons  we  were  flying 
from  pursued  us  with  the  utmost  ferocity. 

After  walking  more  than  an  hour,  by  which  time  we  ought  to 
have  reached  the  tdagaa,  they  were  not  to  be  seen.  We  had  now 
got  into  long  grass,  where  I  was  joined  by  another  lady,  who  had 
lost  her  guardian.  This  long  grass  conyinced  me  we  had  been 
going  in  the  wrong  direction.  While  standing  still  for  a  few 
minutes  we  could  hear  shouts  on  both  sides,  but  on  one  side  they 
came  from  a  distance,  and  were  eyidently  from  our  drivers.  I 
hallooed  to  our  friends  to  return,  and  then  went  off  toward  the 
sound,  which  at  first  was  very  feeble ;  however,  after  proceeding 
for  some  time  in  one  direction,  it  became  more  distinct,  though 
still  a  long  way  off.  Presently  the  shouting  proved  that  we  were 
all  moving  toward  the  same  point,  and  gradually  drawing  together. 
At  length  we  discovered  the  horses  at  a  short  distonce  before  us, 
and  several  of  our  friends  already  in  the  telagas ;  three,  however, 
were  missing.  We  could  hear  shouts  in  answer  to  ours,  and  in  a 
short  time  two  came  up.  Only  one  was  now  absent :  we  all  hal- 
looed, but  obtained  no  answer.  We  waited  some  time,  then  three 
men  started  back  in  search.  In  about  half  an  hour  they  received 
an  answer  to  their  call,  though  from  a  great  distance ;  on  they 
went  in  that  direction,  and  soon  came  up  with  our  friend,  who 
was  sitting  down.  It  appeared  that  he  had  fallen,  and  been  pre- 
cipitated into  a  deep  place,  where  he  lay,  completely  stupefied  and 
unconscious ;  fortunately,  he  stumbled  down  a  grassy  steep,  with 
long  grass  at  the  bottom,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  much  hurt. 

Day  was  now  beginning  to  dawn,  which  enabled  us  to  ascertain 
our  position  and  see  our  way ;  the  telagas  were  put  in  motion, 
and,  following  the  track  of  our  friends,  we  soon  jreaohed  them. 
The  gentleman  who  had  met  with  the  accident  was  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  but  he  had  evidently  been  very  much  shaken 
by  his  fall.  A  littie  before  four  o'clock  we  reached  the  gold  niine, 
when  the  doctor  was  called  in,  and  his  patient  at  once  put  to  bed. 
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My  next  move  waa  toward  Iremol,  ealling  on  oar  way  at  Preo- 
brajenakoi  gold  mine.  The  road  to  it  is  oyer  a  most  uninterest- 
ing country.  Late  in  tbe  evening  we  reached  the  mine.  It  is 
small,  and,  I  believe,  produces  very  little;  indeed,  everything 
about  it  indicates  that  even  gold  can  be  bought  too  dear.  We 
passed  the  night  here,  and  returned  to  Utabanafibky  the  next 
morning  by  another  route,  which  made  the  distance  about  fifty 
versts.  I  wished  to  start  early  next  morning,  but  this  they  would 
not  pennit  until  we  had  again  enjoyed  their  hospitality.  I  left  in 
a  light  carriage,  drawn  by  five  horses ;  three,  yoked  to  the  vehicle, 
were  driven  by  a  Eirghis,  and  one  of  the  two  leaders  was  ridden 
by  a  boy  of  eighteen.  My  route  was  across  the  steppe — a  fine 
flat  country,  and  it  waa  soon  quite  evident  our  Eirghis  coachman 
intended  showing  how  his  cattle  would  go;  our  speed  for  the 
first  two  or  three  versts  was  a  sharp  trot,  after  this  the  horsee 
were  put  into  a  gallop,  and  then  driven  at  full  speed.  The  whip 
was  not  once  used,  the  whole  being  effected  by  the  driver  taUdnjg 
to  his  horses,  they  apparently  understanding  every  word.  At 
times  he  used  a  shrill  call,  when  the  animals  would  bend  to  their 
work  like  greyhounds;  and  by  speaking  to  them  in  another  tone, 
he  would  bring  them  up  into  a  canter.  In  about  an  hour  the  out» 
rider  was  quite  done  up ;  the  Eirghis  stopped  after  a  few  minutes, 
ordered  the  man  up  behind,  and  then  mounted  his  box  again, 
without  any  reins  to  the  leaders,  which  rather  startled  me  at  first. 
We  were  on  a  fine  level  country,  crossing  a  steppe  extending  fax 
into  Asia,  without  either  fence  or  tree.  The  horses  were  put  into 
a  trot  for  a  short  distance.  I  now  noticed  our  Jehu  regulate  the 
reins  di  his  three  horses,  seat  himself  firmly  on  the  box  and  give 
a  whoop,  when  we  went  off  at  a  fearful  speed.  It  was  a  splendid 
sight.  Our  Eirghis  was  in  ecstasies,  talking  to  his  horses  as  if 
they  were  human  b^ngs.  The  man  looked  round  to  see  what 
effect  this  had  upon  us,  and  was  delighted  on  noticing  that  we 
enjoyed  the  race.  From  full  speed  a  word  brought  these  fiery 
steeds  into  a  trot;  after  going  at  this  pace  for  a  short  time,  he 
would  put  them  upon  their  mettle,  and  continae  talking  till  they 
went  along  like  race-horses ;  again  would  stop — ^in  &ct,  he  did  just 
what  he  pleased  with  them;  and  when  we  dashed  up  to  the 
station,  the  Cossacks  were  greatly  astonished  at  not  seeing  a  man 
<m  one  of  the  leaders.  I  have  never  seen  horses  in  a  circus  under 
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better  contnd;  bat  o>ar  position  was  widely  diiFerent :  tbe  fonner 
cannot  get  out  of  the  ring,  while  we  were  on  a  steppe,  and  had 
nothing  to  check  them  had  they  chosen  to  bolt.  If  I  had  required 
a  coachman  I  would  have  given  this  man  any  wages,  not  ezclu- 
eively  for  his  good  driving,  but  for  the  care  he  took  of  his  horses, 
which  are  never  touched  with  a  whip.  We  parted  from  him  with 
regret;  and,  although  years  have  passed  since,  I  have  never  for> 
gotten  the  excitement  of  this  ride  over  the  steppe. 

From  this  Cossack  station  to  Maias  it  was  about  twenty-five 
versts.  What  a  change  in  both  cattle  and  man  I  The  first  few 
hundred  yards  showed  the  di£Ference — ^the  whip  was  constantly 
going;  our  Cossack  Jehu  used  very  irreverent  language,  calling 
hb  horses  *'  chort,''  and  a  few  other  elegant  names,  which  I  dare 
not  repeat,  evidently,  from  the  fullness  with  which  he  rolled  them 
off  his  tongue,  intensely  expressive.  After  the  two  hours'  ride 
with  our  Eirghis,  this  was  really  painful ;  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  Having  passed  through  a  pretty  country,  we  arrived  at 
Maias  just  as  the  evening  was  drawing  in,  aand  drove  straight  to 
the  director's  house,  to  which  both  he  and  his  amiable  wife  gave 
us  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

Maias  is  the  centre  of  the  gold  region  in  the  South  Oural ;  aa 
officer  is  specially  appointed  for  this  branch  of  mining,  and  resides 
in  the  Zavod.  There  is  a  large  edifice  for  all  the  offices  for  the 
administration  of  the  gold  mines;  buildings  in  which  gold  is 
washed  both  in  winter  and  summer ;  warehouses  and  other  struc- 
tures,'with  many  good  houses,  which  give  this  place  an  imposing 
appearance.  A  lake,  about  ten  versts  long,  runs  up  among  the 
hills,  which  has  a  picturesque  effect  when  approaching  the  Zavod 
from  the  south..  The  Ilman-tou  rises  close  to  the  town,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Maias  Kiver,  and  is  in  some  parts  very  beautiful. 

The  Lake  Chirtanish  is  a  few  versts  from  Maias,  to  the  north- 
west; the  road  leading  to  it  is  charming  in  many  parts.  It  is 
situated  in  a  rocky  valley,  beautifully  wooded.  The  director  of 
Maias  accompanied  mp  to  this  lake,  which  he  said  had  some 
peculiarities  besides  its  picturesqueness.  He  has  ascertained, 
beyond  doubt,  that  it  is  a  lake  above  a  lake ;  the  upper  one  is 
eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  this  is  four  or  five  feet  thick, 
and  underneath  is  another  much  deeper.  The  director  supposes 
that  this  floating  bottom  of  the  upper  lake  has  been  form^  by 
vegetation,  here  very  thick  and  matted,  which  has  decayed,  and 
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beoome  like  pe&t^  thus,  after  a « series  of  ages^  forming  the  solid 
mass  now  floating  under  the  water. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Ilmensko!  Lake,  in  a  picturesque  region 
at  the  foot  of  the  Umen  hills.  After  sketching  the  scenery,  I 
had  a  ramble  over  the  rocks,  which  are  highly  interesting  to  the 
geologist  and  mineralogist.  Some  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Leuch- 
teuberg,  when  visiting  this  region,  ordered  excavations  to  be  made 
in  the  rocks  in  search  of  zircon,  and  some  fine  crystals  were 
found.  I  also  made  a  search  among  the  cUbris  thrown  out,  and 
found  several  crystals,  but  none  were  pure  and  transparent.  These 
rocks  had  to  be  blown  asunder  by  gunpowder,  when,  no  doubt, 
many  crystals  were  destroyed.  The  following  stones  are  also  found 
in  these  mountains — ^beiyl,  tourmaline,  garnet,  topaz,  and  sodalite; 
also  fine  masses  of  pure  quarts.  Specimens  of  all  these  stones 
are  cut  into  gems  and  ornaments  in  Ekaterineburg. 

With  Malas  my  journey  in  the  South  Oural  finishes.  I  can- 
not depart  from  this  region  without  thanking  all  my  friends  for 
the  kindness,  hospitality,  and  assistance  afforded  me  on  my  jour- 
ney. I  met  with  but  one  exception,  a  pig-headed  fellow  from 
Ekaterineburg,  whom  I  found  at  a  gold  mine  near  Iremel,  whose 
ignorance  was  only  equalled  by  his  self-importance. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BOBBSB  LANDS  OV  A8IATI0  RUSSIA. 

Bt  the  advice  of  my  friends  in  Ekaterineburg,  I  was  induced 
to  hire  a  servant.  When  this  was  first  proposed  I  decidedly 
objected.  ''You  are  starting  on  a  journey  of  many  thousand 
versts,'^  they  said,  ''into  a  country  thinly  inhabited,  into  which 
all  the  criminals  from  Russia  are  marching  weekly,  and  you 
scarcely  speak  a  word  of  the  language;  accidents  may  happen  on 
such  roads,  and  then  you  will  be  in  the  hands  of  people  who  can- 
not understand  a  word  you  say.  Although  you  might  defend 
yourself  against  robbers,  you  could  not  against  sickness ;  if  this 
should  seize  you  in  a  village  far  from  any  assistance,  your  journey 
may  be  ended  almost  before  you  begin  it.''  These,  and  many 
other  arguments  used,  it  was  impossible  to  resist ;  so  at  last  I  eon- 
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■entecL  A  jooog  man  waa  sent  to  me^  aboat  twenty'fonr  yean 
old,  who  spoke  German  flnentlj;  a  great  advantage,  aa  I,  knowing 
a  little  German,  should  be  able  to  give  him  directions,  which  he 
would  translate  into  Russian.  This  youth  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  University  of  Kazan,  and  was  intended  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Unfortunately  for  himself,  his  studies  had  been  neglected, 
no  warning  from  the  professors  having  been  attended  to,  and  when 
ihe  ezaminali^on  came  on  he  was  ^^  plucked."  He  was  a  natural 
son  of  the  highest  medical  officer  in  the  Oural,  and  his  disgrace 
so  enraged  his  &ther  that  he  oast  him  off.  The  authorities  most 
cheerfully  gave  the  necessary  papers  for  his  accompanying  me, 
and,  having  bade  adieu  to  my  friends,  I  stepped  into  the  carriage, 
and  away  gallqpped  the  horses.  After  I  had  proceeded  about  three 
versts,  1  found  that  the  road  ascended  a  high  hiU,  which  gave  me 
a  view  of  the  Oural  chain  both  to  the  north  and  south,  with  the 
town  of  Ekaterineburg  lying  in  the  valley. 

In  spite  of  every  effort,  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness  crept  over  me 
when  I  took  my  last  look  at  the  high  crest  forming  the  boundary 
of  Europe ;  nor  could  I  for  a  moment  help  thinking  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  chances  against  me  on  the  long  journey  I  had  undertaken, 
each  one  of  which  might  make  thb  really  my  last  look  on  either 
European  rock  or  sky.  But  the  die  was  cast;  I  gave  the  word 
<<  Forward  V  and  sat  down ;  the  horses  dashed  off,  and  we  were 
gallopping  onward  into  Ana.  Wooded  valleys  and  pine-clad  hills 
are  passed  on  this  road — ^the  last  elevation  of  this  chain  before 
reaching  the  steppes  of  Asia^-quite  similar  in  their  features  to 
the  scenery  all  along  the  touth  of  the  Oural.  After  travelling 
ninety-one  versts,  we  arrived  at  Eounenskoi  Zavod  a  little  after 
twelve  o'clock,  and  drove  to  the  house  of  the  director.  I  entered 
the  gate  of  this  gentleman,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  but  in  the 
full  conviction  that  I  should  be  received  as  a  friend ;  nor  was  I 
mistaken.  A  Cossack,  who  let  me  into  the  house,  at  once  an- 
nounced my  arrival.  The  director,  who  was  in  bed,  got  up 
immediately,  oame  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  most  hearty  welcome. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  customary  beverage  was  brought 
in,  and  during  the  tea-drinking  I  perceived  other  preparations 
were  being  made.  In  a  short  time  I  was  taken  into  the  adjoining 
room,  and  there  I  found  supper  laid  out,  and  the  lady  waitbg  to 
weloome  the  intruder  to  her  table.     All  this  is  done  with  so  much 
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good-will,  wiihoat  either  eeremony  or  fomudiiy,  that  a  nun  fceb 
at  home  at  once. 

In  Kamenskoi  Zayod  yery  heayy  gnns  have  been  ^made  for 
matay  years  past,  and  some  splendid  pieoes  of  ordnance  have  been 
sent  fh)m  here  both  to  Cronstadt  and  the  Crimea:  the  works  are 
on  the  River  Eaman,  and  not  far  from  the  River  Issets.  Having 
expressed  a  wish  to  make  some  sketches,  the  director,  when  we 
met  at  breakfast,  ordered  a  boat  to  be  got  ready  to  take  me  down 
the  river  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  young  officer  was  appointed  to 
attend  me.  We  got  into  the  carriage  and  drove  over  a  flat  coantiy 
covered  with  birch  bnshes,  the  plain  extending  a  long  distance. 
My  companion  had  recently  returned  from  England,  where  he 
had  been  sent  to  examine  the  coal  mines,  and  was.  now  engaged 
in  sinking  shafts  to  obtain  this  usefdl  mineral.  We  visited  some 
of  the  places  where  coal  had  been  discovered ;  the  seams  were 
very  thin,  and  not  far  below  the  surface,  but  he  expected  to  find 
thto  thicker  and  better  lower  down.  After  riding  six  or  seven 
versts,  we  came  all  at  once  upon  the  Isseta,  running  in  a  deep 
gorge  between  limestone  rocks,  some  three  hundred  feet  below 
us.  The  carriage  was  sent  back  with  orders  to  meet  us  at  another 
point,  and  we  descended  the  rocks  to  the  river,  where  the  boat 
was  waiting.  We  were  soon  floating  very  gently  and  very  agna^ 
ably  down  the  stream,  between  high  clifls  of  limestone,  and  beheld 
several  exceedingly  beautifnl  scenes.  We  passed  what  are  called 
<<  The  Gates,''  a  prodigious  mass  of  limestone,  perforated  with  a 
capacious  opening. 

Farther  down  we  came  to  a  very  high  cliff,  with  some  oavemi 
near  the  summit ;  three  apertures  are  broken  through  from  the 
face  of  the  rocks,  and  this  bears  the  name  of  ''  Adam's  Head.'' 
After  descending  the  river  a  few  versts  lower,  we  found  the  car» 
riage  waiting,  and  drove  back  to  the  Zavod,  much  pleased  with 
what  I  had  seen.  In  the  evening  all  the  officers  and  their  hmu 
lies  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  director:  this  occurs  every 
Sunday,  and  on  many  other  holidays  during  the  year.  They 
drink  tea,  play  cards,  eat  bonbons,  dried  fruit,  and  toward  eleven 
o'clock  sit  down  to  a  good  supper.  Thus  they  spend  their  time 
very  agreeably,  to  them,  for  a  few  hours,  when  they  return  to 
their  homes  perfectly  satisfied  and  happy.  These  little  friendly 
reunions  pleasantly  while  away  the  time,  and  citen  include  men 
of  great  intelligence.    Every  one  felt  great  interest  in  my  pro- 
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gtem  through  Ae  ngumB  I  was  aboat  to  eater.  Thia  ia  the  laai 
miniDg  Zavod  before  reaching  the  mining  region  of  the  Altai,  a 
journey  of  2000  Terata :  to  me,  quitting  it  waa  like  leaving  a 
friendly  shore  and  plunging  into  an  unknown  aea. 

On  a  splendid  morning  I  commenced  my  artistic  labora,  and 
spent  the  day  most  industriously,  aa  my  portfolio  can  proye.  The 
rooks  on  this  river  are  very  picturesque,  the  coloring  most  beauti- 
ful. The  director  insisted  on  sending  for  me  to  dinner,  after 
which  a  party  was  invited  to  drink  tea  in  his  garden  on  the  Tnnoli^ 
several  vents  from  his  house.  The  next  morning  I  waa  early  on 
the  Issets,  and  by  one  o'clock  had  finished  a  sketch  of  ^^  Adam's 
Head." 

Thia  being  the  name's-day  of  the  doctor  of  the  Zavod,  to  have 
neglected  paying  a  visit  and  dining  with  him  would  have  bc«ft 
considered  an  offence.  Having  spent  some  agreeable  bonis  aiDong 
my  friends,  and  received  their  parting  blessing,  I  once  more  got 
into  my  carriage  and  departed  fiom  Eamenskol  Zavod,  but  not 
till  I  had  been  made  to  promise  a  visit  of  some  days  to  these 
amiable  people  on  my  tetum.  It  was  exceedingly  dark  when  we 
left,  and  there  is  a  very  steep  descent  to  a  bridge  which  oioases 
the  Kamen ;  but  we  got  over  it  safely,  and  sscended  the  opposite 
hill  without  difficulty.  The  yemstchick  gave  his  horses  a  breath^ 
ing,  and  then  went  off  at  full  gallop.  He  had  received  ordena 
to  drive  quickly,  and  fulfilled  them  to  the  letter,  for  we  travellecl 
to  the  station  (nineteen  versts)  in  fifty-five  minutes.  In  a  shost 
time  fresh  horses  were  yokec^  and  away  we  went  again  at  fuU 
speed.  Though  the  night  was  atill  dark,  either  the  horses  w  the 
men  knew  th^  road  well,  as  the  former  bounded  on  without  aeoi* 
dent  At  first  it  waa  not  a  very  agreeable  sensation,  being  earned 
along  at  such  a  speed  through  the  gloom,  ignorant  of  what  obsta* 
cles  might  be  in  the  way;  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  however, 
would  warn  other  passengers  of  our  approach,  and  make  them 
draw  quickly  on  one  side.  In  some  teams  we  had  a  beH  fastened 
to  each  horse;  with  others,  three  bells  were  fastened  to  the  bow 
which  passes  ever  the  shaft-horse.  JThese  keep  up  a  meit  tri»> 
mendous  clangor;  sometimes  they  have  a  most  melancholy  soand 
when  heard  in  tiie  dark  forests  of  Siberia.  About  midway  oa 
this  stage  several  men  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  saying  they 
wanted  to  beg;  he  thought  otherwise,  and  pushed  on.  Itwia 
certainly  a  strange  time  to  be  on  the  road  begging.  We  traveUed 
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ihig  stage  (twenty-fiye  yents)  in  one  hoar  and  a  half.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar  we  had  fresh  horses,  and  gallopped  away. 
Abont  three  o'clock  the  day  began  to  dawn.  I  could  now  observe 
that  we  were  mnning  along  a  level  platean,  considerably  above, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  River  Issetz,  which  I  conld 
trace  by  a  white  misty  line  twistiDg  abont  in  the  valley.  Abont 
half  past  three  the  snn  rose  in  all  his  splendor;  he  appeared  as 
when  rising  from  the  sea,  for  all  to  the  east  was  one  unbounded 
plain,  and  that  pLun  Siberia. 

The  valley  of  the  Issetz  is  several  versts  broad,  with  a  high 
bank  on  each  side;  between  them  the  river  winds  about  in  many 
a  turn,  sometimes  crossing  the  valley  to  one  side,  then  sweeping 
oflf  to  the  other  in  a  most  tortuous  course.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  snow  is  melting  in  the  Oural,  the  whole  of  this  valley  is 
under  water.  About  an  hour  after  the  sun  rose  I  beheld  at  a 
considerable  distance  the  domes  and  towers  of  the  great  Monasteiy 
of  St.  Dolomete.  Not  having  been  apprised  that  such  an  estab- 
lishment was  here  to  be  met  with^  it  was  a  great  surprise,  and  I 
watched  our  approach  with  much  interest.  In  the  distance  the 
different  objects  grouped  well ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find 
such  an  architectural  composition  so  far  away,  as  I  had  always 
been  led  to  suppose,  from  civilised  life.  It  stands  on  a  litde 
enunenoe  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Issetz,  near  its  junction  with 
the  River  Tetcha,  which  comes  in  from  the  south — ^in  fact,  has 
its  source  in  the  South  Oural.  On  approaching  the  town,  the 
walls  wUch  surround  the  monastery  give  the  latter  the  effect  of  a 
Kremlin ;  and  on  coming  closer,  I  found  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture had  been  adopted,  with  towers  at  the  angles,  beautiful  in 
form  and  proportion.  Near  the  eastern  end  of  the  enclosure 
stands  the  great  church,  an  elegant  edifice :  its  outline  is  grand, 
while  the  detail  gives  a  fairy-like  lightness  to  its  parts,  and  ren- 
ders it  one  of  those  works  which  a  man  of  great  genius  may 
imagine,  but  rarely  finds  opportunity  to  realize.  In  fact,  this 
monastery  contains  so  much  that  is  good,  combining  true  archi- 
tectural feeling  with  fine  effect,  that  it  deserves  to  elevate  the 
designer  far,  very  far  above  the  crowd  of  professors  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  I  might  almost  say  that  I  envied  him ;  less,  however, 
for  what  he  has  done,  than  for  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to 
achieve  distinction.  Most  sincerely  did  I  offer  up  my  humble 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  genius  and  memory. 
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DolmatoQ  was  once  a  town  of  considerable  importance;  It  has 
fallen  into  decay,  and  is  now  only  a  village.  While  the  wmervar 
was  preparing,  I  strolled  out  to  examine  the  monastery.  Having 
walked  round  the  walls,  I  entered  through  the  large  portal,  a 
monk  very  kindly  escorting  me  round.  Could  I  have  spared  the 
time,  I  should  have  found  plenty  of  occupation  for  a  day ;  but  to 
delaj  was  impossible,  and  I  left  the  old  monk  with  regret.  On 
reaching  the  post-house  the  9omerwir  was  steaming  ]  I  brewed 
my  tea,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast.  My  friends  at  Ekaterineburg 
and  Kamenskoi  had  provisioned  me  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  know- 
ing full  well  that  every  traveller  who  intends  to  eat  on  the  road 
in  this  country  must  carry  his  food  with  him.  As  this  was  the 
first  station  in  Siberia  at  which  I  had  stopped  for  refreshment,  I 
began  to  contrast  it  with  those  on  the  European  side  of  the  Oural. 
The  smatrical,  or  officer  appointed  by  the  post-house  authorities, 
appeared  in  his  full  uniform,  and  was  exceedingly  attentive,  and 
the  house  at  this  post-station  was  perfectly  clean.  Even  the 
wooden  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  rooms  had  been  scrubbed ;  the 
benches  round  the  room  and  tables  were  white  and  without  a 
spot,  and  the  floor  equally  so.  The  clothing  of  the  inmates, 
though  both  short  and  scanty,  partook  of  the  same  character— a 
marked  contrast  to  the  stations  and  people  on  the  European  road, 
where  I  Yound  squalid  misery  and  filth  in  almost  eveiy  post- 
house. 

The  horses  were  yoked,  and  the  yemtschick  seated  on  the 
tarantass  before  I  left  the  room.  The  moment  I  had  taken  my 
seat  the  officer  gave  orders  to  drive  hst;  I  moved  my  cap  to  him, 
and  away  we  went  with  four  horses  abreast.  I  found  the  Siberian 
horses  and  drivers  as  superior  to  the  European  as  were  the  sta- 
tions. Our  road  was  still  along  the  high  bank  of  the  Issetz,  and 
when  clear  of  the  town  the  yemtschick  shook  his  whip,  gave  a 
shrill  whoop,  and  away  went  his  team  at  full  gallop.  The  road 
was  good  and  slightly  on  the  descent;  his  horses  not  large,  but 
sturdy,  well-fed  little  animals,  with  long  flowing  manes  and  tails : 
they  snorted,  tossed  up  their  heads,  and  bounded  along  at  a  great 
speed.  The  morning  breeze  was  fresh  and  invigorating,  and  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  making  everything  look  charming,  while  in 
the  valley  the  haymakers  were  tossing  the  grass  about  and  sing- 
ing gayly.  The  plain  over  which  we  travelled  was  well  wooded, 
but  with  many  large  tracts  of  oountry  covered  with  rye  and  wheat. 
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tliat  promised  heavy  crops.  There  are  no  fences  to  the  fields  in 
this  country :  CTeiy  Tillage  has  a  ring-fence  of  posts  and  rails 
round  it,  enclosing  a  large  tract  of  land,  often  seven  or  eight  versts 
in  diameter,  with  gates  on  the  road,  and  a  watchman  stationed  to 
open  and  shut  them.  Within  this  ring-fence  all  the  cattle  of  the 
village  are  turned  out  to  feed — there  is  not  a  peasant  who  has 
not  several  cows  and  horses — ^while  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls 
are  also  very  numerous  on  these  common  pastures.  Where  corn 
is  grown  each  peasant  has  his  plot,  and  cultivates  as  much  as  he 
pleases.  Near  the  corn-land  feathered  game  is  in  great  abundancoi 
which  the  peasants  kill  and  trap  in  lai^  quantities  in  winter. 

Our  fine  little  team  was  still  gallopping  along  when  the  next 
station  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Having  approached  within  about 
half  a  verst,  the  yemtschick  gave  a  shrill  cry,  the  horses  bounded 
off  at  a  furious  speed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  dashed  up  to  the 
post-house  like  racers.  The  tinkling  of  our  bells  and  rattling  of 
the  wheels,  however,  had  brought  the  men  out,  our  steeds  stopped, 
and  in  a  moment  several  hands  were  at  work  unyoking.  My 
papers  were  given  to  the  officer,  who  read  them,  and  ordered  fresh 
horses  immediately.  I  now  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  we 
had  been  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  driving  from  station  to 
station,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  versts :  again  the  lash  had  never 
touched  a  single  horse.  This  station  was  at  a  small  village,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Issetz,  backed  by  fine  woods 
to  the  north.  The  valley  of  the  Issetz  here  expands  considerably, 
and  appeared  covered  with  rich  crops  of  grass,  in  many  places  cut 
down,  some  abeady  made  into  hay,  and  in  other  parts  the  hay- 
makers were  spreading  the  new-mown  grass :  they  were  all  actively 
engaged,  and  the  village  almost  deserted. 

The  wheels  of  the  tarantass  having  been  greased,  the  horses 
harnessed,  and  the  yemtschick  on  his  seat,  the  words  <'  Pashol 
carashinka"  were  given  by  the  officer,  and  away  we  trundled 
through  the  village.  At  a  short  distance  beyond  we  left  the  bank 
of  the  Issetz  and  turned  into  the  forest,  still  over  i  good  road. 
The  sun  had  now  become  intensely  hot ;  the  deep  shade  of  the 
trees  was  therefore  very  agreeable  to  both  man  and  beast.  Here 
pine,  larch,  birch,  and  poplar  were  growing,  some  of  the  first  of 
very  large  size,  and  in  many  parts  we  found  thick  bushy  under- 
wood. After  travelling  through  this  forest  about  twenty  versts 
we  once  more  oame  upon  the  bank  of  the  Issetz^  the  river  shining 
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Irightlj  in  tlie  deep  yallej;  while  in  front  I  eonld  see  ihe  domes 
and  spires  of  Shadrinskol  some  eight  versts  distant.  The  conn  try 
about  here  is  very  pretty,  in  many  parts  beantiful.  As  we  drew 
Dearer  the  town  had  a  very  pleasing  effect;  t^ie  white  churches 
and  other  large  buildings,  with  their  green  domes  and  gilded 
crosses  sparkling  in  the  sun,  contrasting  agreeably  against  the 
dark  forests  beyond.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  take  in  a  general 
view  of  the  objects  before  we  were  rattling  along  the  broad  street 
at  a  furious  speed,  haying  travelled  this  station,  twenty-eight 
versts  and  a  half,  in  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  We  stopped 
at  the  poet-house,  where  I  saw  a  poet  maiking  2591  versts  from 
St.  Petersburg — a  moderately  Ipng  drive.  I  handed  my  papers 
to  the  tmatrtcaly  and  walked  back  a  short  distance  to  look  at  a 
fine  church  and  a  large  gcutinoi-dvorj  or  market.  Hero  are  very 
large  warehouses,  and  several  establishments  for  the  conveyance 
of  merchandise.  Russian  brandy  is  made  here,  and  much  com- 
merce is  carried  on  with  other  parts  of  Siberia.  There  are  also 
many  large  and  fine  houses,  proving  the  wealth  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  Altogether  it  appears  to  be  a  town  enjoying  con- 
siderable prosperity. 

I  returned  to  the  post-station  in  about  twenty  minutes;  the 
horses  were  ready,  my  papers  were  handed  to  me,  and  I  took  my 
seat  in  the  tarantass,  when  the  whip  and  reins  were  shaken,  and 
we  once  more  bounded  along.  At  a  short  distance  from  Shadrinsk 
we  entered  upon  a  beautiful  country — ^fine  pasture-lands,  with 
woods  which  appeared  as  if  planted  by  man.  Wq  now  left  the 
Issetz  at  some  distance  to  the  south,  and  continued  our  drive 
through  this  woodland  scenery.  The  next  station  was  a  mere 
village,  standing  on  this  woodland  plain ;  here  we  again  changed 
horses.  Afler  driving  a  few  versts  we  came  to  the  bank  of  the 
Issets^  pursued  our  route  along  the  side  of  the  valley  about  fifteen 
versts,  then  turned  into  a  forest  which  surrounds  the  station. 
Here  I  drank  tea,  which  I  made  dinner  and  supper,  to  lose  as 
>  little  time  as  possible.  Two  meals  a  day  are  ample  for  travellers 
in  this  region,  and  both  should  consist  of  tea,  with  meat  or  eggs. 
Spirits  are  very  bad  either  in  hot  or  cold  weather. 

Ailer  leaving  the  poet-house  and  crossing  a  small  river,  I  found 
that  the  road  again  turned  toward  the  Issetz,  running  for  some 
distance  close  to  the  river^  now  a  broad  stream  gliding  smoothly 
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along  between  willowy  banks  and  ihrough  rich  paatores.  About 
the  middle  of  the  station  we  crossed  the  boundary  between  the 
governments  of  Perm  and  Tobolsk,  where  I  hoped  to  find  greater 
variety  in  the  scenery ;  but  night  came  on  fast,  rendering  every 
object  indistinct  and  gloomy,  during  which  we  travelled  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  versts,  crossing  the  Issetz  in  the  dusk,  and 
the  Tobol  just  as  day  was  breaking. 

Leaving  Uoutrovsky  about  twenty  versts  to  the  north,  as  the 
morning  advanced  we  were  on  the  Steppes  of  Ischim,  a  veiy  un- 
interesting tract  of  country  lying  between  the  rivers  Tobol  and 
Ischim.  There  are  many  lakes  in  this  district,  and  in  some 
places  pine  woods  on  the  small  sandy  elevations,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  hills ;  in  other  parts  good  pasturage  is  found 
for  the  cattle. 

About  two  o'clock  this  morning  we  came  up  to  a  large  party  of 
convicts  marching  into  EsAtem  Siberia :  these  unfortunates  have  a 
long  journey  before  them.  There  were  ninety-seven  in  the  gang ; 
seventeen  men  and  three  women  in  chains  led  the  van,  destined 
for  Nertchinsk,  and  have  yet  to  march  more  than  four  thousand 
versts.  It  will  take  eight  months  before  they  reach  their  place 
of  banishment:  they  were  a  most  desperate-looking  set  The 
others  followed  in  pairs,  on  their  way  to  the  government  of 
Irkoutsk :  they  have  a  journey  of  three  thousand  versts  to  go, 
and  theirs  will  be  a  march  of  six  months.  Behind  them  followed 
telagas  with  baggage,  and  there  were  eleven  women  riding :  some 
of  these  poor  creatures  were  following  their  husbands  into  exile. 
In  front  and  on  each  side  were  mounted  Cossacks,  who  kept  a 
strict  guard  over  their  prisoners. 

Barracks  are  built  at  each  station,  usually  outside  the  village. 
The  front  buildings  are  occupied  by  the  officers,  guards,  and  other 
persons  employed :  from  each  end  extends  a  high  stockade  to  the 
distance  of  about  forty  to  fifty  feet,  which  returns  at  right  angles, 
and  extends  about  sixty  feet;  it  is  then  carried  along  the  back, 
and  thus  encloses  an  area  of  two  hundred  feet  by  sixty;  in  the 
middle  of  this  space  are  the  buildings  for  the  prisoners.  The 
stockade  is  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
standing  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  and  cut  to  a  sharp  point  on 
the  top;  placed  close  together,  they  form  a  barrier  which  the 
prisoners  cannot  scale.  Besides  this,  they  are  well  guarded.  They 
march  two  days  and  rest  one ;  the  distance  varies :  on  S<ftne  days 
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Afljmike  tw0nijrT«ntSy  od  oiben  twenty-fite^  thd  ft  few  itetio&i 
tirenty-eight  A  gang  leares  Ekateffinebiurg  eyerj  Monday  mom* 
ing.  That  there  are  among  these  oonTicts  many  dreadfully  had 
men  no  one  can  doabt|  but  there  are  also  not  a  few  who  have  been 
driven  by  cmel  treatment  to  rebel  against  their  bmtal  mastenr, 
some  of  whom  use  them  worse  than  dogs.  A  word,  or  a  blow  in 
return  for  the  lashes  ihey  have  endnred,  may  have  been  the  caose 
of  their  exile.  This  is  not  mere  speoolation,  for  it  has  often 
happened. 

Having  gone  over  a  most  monotonous  oonntiy  for  many  stations, 
we  arrived  at  Benonkova :  the  road  passes  within  abont  twelve 
verets  of  Isehim,  and  then  turns  to  the  eastward.  As  we  travelled 
along  I  could  see  the  church  and  some  other  large  buildings 
rising  above  the  plain,  which  is  named  the  Steppe  of  Ischim, 
a  continuation  of  the  Kirghis  Steppe.  In  some  parts  it  is  sandy 
and  sterile,  with  a  number  of  salt-lakes  extending  far  toward  the 
south.  We  were  now  only  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  versts 
from  Petropavlovsky,  the  great  mart  for  Asiatic  produce  and  Kii^ 
ghis  cattle :  it  is  visited  by  several  caravans  from  Tashkend  in 
the  summer  to  exchange  such  merchandise  as  they  carry  for  Rus- 
sian produce.  This  town  is  on  e^  preaent  frontier  of  the  Kirghis 
Steppe,  which  is  guarded  by  a  line  of  forts  and  Gossack  posts. 
We  now  wended  our  way  along  sandy  roads  to  the  bank  rf  the 
River  Isehim,  which  runs  in  a  very  deep  bed,  and  crossed  the 
stream  near  Abatakol  by  a  ferry.  At  Kroutoia  we  passed  near  a 
large  lake;  indeed,  the  whole  of  this  country  around  has  a  pai^ 
tioularly  aguish  aspect,  and  is  deemed  very  unhealthy.  Forty 
versts  farther  we  passed  through  Toukalinsk,  a  small  town  con- 
taining many  good  houses.  Some  of  the  people  are  said  to  be 
wealthy,  which  they  ought  to  be  if  they  do  much  business,  for  I 
found  it  necessary  to  get  some  small  change  for  silver  ruble  notes, 
and  was  obliged  to  pay  twenty  per  cent,  to  procure  it.  At  the 
post-stations  you  can  seldom  induce  the  yemtschicks  to  give  such 
money,  and,  to  avoid  being  imposed  upon,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  carry  a  bag  of  small  silver  coin. 

After  leaving  Toukalinsk  and  reaching  Beokichevo  station,  we 
turned  to  the  north-east,  toward  the  valley  of  the  Irtisoh.  On 
approaching  this  river  the  countiy  improveei;  the  sandy  plain 
luKving  given  place  to  good  pastures  amid  woods  of  birch  and 
poplar.    My  first  view  of  the  Irtisch  was  from  some  high  ground 
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m  VMb  tfbetiajbtmky  wbeo  I  beheld  the  xirer  wmdmg  tti  ooane 
duoogh  the  tsallej.  Near  this  plaoe  tie  many  hige  tanmli  oorer- 
ing  up  the  eshee  of  enoient  heroes  who  hare  peeaed  orer  these 
■oeoei  ages  ago.  Whether  thew  indicate  batUe-fiddB^  or  the 
hvrial-plaoei  of  a  tribe  or  a  aatioiiy  it  is  impoaaiUe  to  bbj^  They 
are  ahnost  inTaxiably  plaoed  on  high  knd  near  the  great  riyerSy 
and  oonmand  Tiewa  over  the  whole  ooantiy. 

Abont  ten  o'olodc  we  reached  the  station  ^  Tohemol  Ozemaia/' 
or  black  lake^  and  then  crossed  the  broad  valley  of  the  Irtisoh, 
when  the  riTer  nins  at  the  loot  of  the  high  bank,  which  on  the 
eastern  aide  at  this  point  rises  more  than  100  feet  abore  the 
water.  All  these  rivers  have  ent  a  broad  and  deep  channel  into 
the  great  plains,  in  some  places  ten,  twelve,  and  as  mnch  as  fifteen 
vents  in  width,  leading  to  the  belief  that  in  former  ages  a  mighty 
iiood  swept  along,  filling  this  valley  from  bank  to  bank.  If  so, 
its  sooroes  are  dried  np,  and  in  comparison  it  has  now  become  a 
veiy  insignificant  stream,  although  at  this  place  more  than  three 
times  the  width  of  the  Thames  at  London.  This  broad  valley  is 
eoveied  with  fine  pastures,  where  hundreds  of  cattle  feed  near  to 
the  villages  on  its  banks.  There  are  large  wooded  patches  in 
many  parts ;  and  in  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  water  comes 
fitom  the  mountains,  it  spreads  over  the  entire  width,  making  these 
dumps  of  trees  appear  like  islands  dotted  over  a  lake.  I  have 
crossed  this  river  when  it  was  ten  versts  broad. 

We  are  now  at  Serebrenaia,  safely  across  the  Irtisch.  The 
atation  is  clean  and  comfortable.  From  hence  the  route  is  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Irdseh  for  a  distance  of  fcrty  versts, 
which  afforded  me  several  fine  views  of  the  twisting  and  winding 
of  the  broad  river  as  it  flows  on  its  course. 

At  Ponstink  station  the  road  leaves  the  river,  turning  to  the 
east  Here  appears  a  plain,  eztendmg  farther  than  the  eye  oan 
leach,  apparently  covered  with  timber.  Just  at  nightM  we 
paased  two  obelisks,  marking  the  boundary  of  the  govemmenH 
of  Tobolak  and  Tomsk. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

APFBOAOH  TO  TBI  ALTAI  RANGE. 

Ths  8un  set^  loaving  a  stormy  twilight,  which  ended  in  driztling 
raia ;  kter  ia  the  eTening  we  had  several  heavy  daps  of  than- 
der;  after  this  the  rain  poured  down,  and  the  oight  became  vexy 
dark.  This  checked  our  speed,  and  made  the  driver  cantions,  as 
we  frequently  had  deep  morasses  on  the  sides  of  the  road.  The 
lightning  continued  to  flash,  lighting  up  the  lakes  near  us,  and 
the  thunder  rolled  till  its  echoes  were  lost  in  the  plain.  Even 
a  rainy  night  must  terminate,  and  a  little  before  daybreak  the  last 
crash  of  thunder  ndled  heavily,  the  clouds  gradually  cleared  off, 
and  I  saw  signs  of  a  bright  morning.  So  soon  as  the  storm  ceased 
I  slept,  and  only  awoke  when  the  hones  stopped  at  Touroumova 
station.  It  was  not  yet  daylight,  and  I  was  detained  some  time 
before  the  horses  were  yoked ;  this  induced  me  to  jump  out  and 
liasten  the  proceedings.  I  perceived,  before  stepping  into  the 
tarantass,  that  there  was  something  the  matter  with  my  servant : 
lie  looked  unusually  pale.  At  last  he  informed  me  that  we  had 
three  stations  to  tovel  over  on  which  robberies  were  constantly 
being  committed,  adding  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  at  the  station  till  daylight,  as  many  convicts  had  escaped, 
and  were  now  in  the  woods.  Two  or  three  days  before,  he  assured 
me,  they  had  robbed  a  carriage  during  daylight  in  a  woody  part 
€i  the  steppe,  a  few  versts  farther  on.  I  called  to  the  yemtschick 
to  atop,  when  the  face  of  my  man  brightened  up.  I  was  certain, 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  he  thought  we  were  going  ba^ ; 
bot  when  he  heard  me  order  the  head  of  the  tarantass  to  be  let 
down,  there  was  a  very  perceptible  change  in  his  aspect  I  laid 
hold  of  the  spring  on  one  side,  and  made  him  push  at  the  other, 
when  down  went  the  top ;  the  moment  this  was  done,  I  called 
<mt  to  the  yemtschick,  ^<  Pashd  carashinka"  (Drive  on  last),l]id 
Away  he  w^t.  We  were  sitting  with  our  heads  high  abore  the 
iMurriaga,  which  enaUed  me  to  keep  a  good  lodc-out  on  all  sides ; 
I  drew  my  pistols  from  the  holsters,  examined  tiie  caps,  and  laid 
them  on  my  lap,  determined  neither  to  be  stuped  nor  robbed  with 
impunity. 
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Before  leaying  Ekaierineburg,  I  bad,  at  bis  own  request,  boagbt 
my  man  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  witb  eleven-incb  rifle  barrels — 
a  deadly  weapon  if  well  used.  I  now  put  fresb  caps  on  tbe 
nipples,  and  told  bim  to  take  good  aim  at  any  rascal  wbo  sbould 
attempt  to  stop  us  on  bis  side  j  I,  bowever,  discovered  tbat  be 
bad  no  nerve  for  any  sucb  encounter ;  indeed,  I  believe  at  tbe 
sigbt  of  a  stray  pedestrian  be  would  bave  been  ready  to  drop  bis 
weapon,  and  gladly  surrender  tbe  carriage  and  its  contents  to 
secure  bis  own  safety.  Tbe  yemtscbick  kept  bis  borses  at  full 
gallop  all  ibrougb  tbe  wood :  tbis  be  tbougbt  tbe  best  course,  as 
it  would  be  vezy  difficult  for  robbers  to  stop  us  unless  tbey  could 
strike  down  or  sboot  one  of  tbe  borses  as  we  passed,  in  wbicb 
case  we  sbould  bave  to  figbt  for  it.  We  emerged  from  tbe  wood 
witbout  baving  seen  eitber  man  or  beast,  and  were  on  a  large  open 
space  on  tbe  steppe,  wbere  tbe  yeintscbick  pulled  up  bis  borses 
and  drove  slowly  on.  About  a  verst  distant  appeared  anotber 
tbick  wood,  just  before  reacbing  wbicb  tbe  man  looked  at  me, 
and  tben  put  bis  borses  into  a  gallop,  intimating  tbe  necessity  of 
keeping  a  sbarp  look-out }  but  we  again  drove  tbrougb  witbout 
molestation.  We  passed  several  otber  woods  in  tbe  same  manner, 
and  reaobed  tbe  station,  baving  made  tbe  seventeen  versts  in  one 
Lour  and  five  minutes. 

Wbile  fresb  borses  were  being  bamessed,  many  questions  were 
asked  of  tbe  yemtscbick  and  my  servant,  and  an  opinion  oonfi* 
dently  expressed  tbat,  as  we  bad  not  seen  tbe  robbers  on  tbe  last 
station,  we  sbould  be  sure  to  find  tbem  on  tbis;  bowever,  fortu* 
nately  botb  for  tbem  and  for  us,  we  did  not  meet  Before  we  bad 
gone  balf  tbe  station  it  was  dayligbt.  Tbe  two  next  villages  were 
mucb  dreaded,  being  convict  colonies.  Now  tbat  we  could  see,  I 
found  tbat  tbis  was  a  wretcbed  country,  baving  a  great  deal  of 
brusbwood  and  swamp.  Tbe  very  air  I  breatbed  appeared  to  taste 
of  ague,  wbicb  made  me  determine  to  drink  tea  at  tbe  station,  if 
bot  water  could  be  got,  notwitbstanding  tbe  bad  obaracter  of  tbe 
people.  In  due  time  we  reacbed  tbe  village,  and  fortunately 
found  a  tomervar,  but  in  a  most  miserable  place.  A  sickly  squalor 
was  stamped  on  all  tbe  inmates,  and  tbe  furniture  as  well  as  tbe 
room  appeared  masses  of  filtb.  From  tbis  station  tbere  were  two 
stages  more  to  Kiansk^  tbe  road  still  over  a  swampy  eountryi 
wbicb  migbt  very  properly  be  called  tbe  place  of  Torment,  as 
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these  monMes  breed  millions  of  ^mnsquitoes,  apptfintly  moro 
bloodthirsty  than  any  I  had  before  encountered. 

Kiansk  is  a  moderately  large  town^  consisting  mostly  of  wooden 
houses^  inhabited  by  many  hundreds  of  Polish  Jews,  a  race  whose 
nearer  acquaintance  I  have  no  desire  to  cultivate.  Instead  of  the 
yemtschiok  driving  to  the  post-station,  he  took  me  straight  to  the 
house  of  the  man  who  had  the  contract  with  the  post-office  autho-  ^ 
rities  to  supply  horses.  He  too  was  a  Jew,  and  strove  to  delay 
me  by  asserting  that  he  had  no  horses;  subsequently  he  offered 
to  provide  them  if  I  would  pay  double  price ;  had  I  consented,  I 
should  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  extortion  at  every  station 
beyond,  as  the  fellow  would  have  sent  forward  to  inform  his  gang. 
I  proceeded  to  the  police-master,  who,  the  moment  I  had  stated 
my  case,  called  in  one  of  his  people,  and  gave  some  orders  which 
I  did  not  understand ;  then  told  my  servant,  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter, to  say  that  the  matter  would  soon  be  settled,  and  desired 
me  to  remain.  In  a  few  minutes  I  observed  two  mounted  Cos- 
sacks ride  out  of  the  gate,  and  in  a  very  short  time  return,  bring- 
ing the  culprit  with  them.  The  police-master  ordered  him  to 
give  me  horses  immediately.  The  fellow  swore  '^  Ye  BhogaP* 
(by  Gh)d)  he  had  none,  and  unless  I  would  pay  double  his  friend 
would  not  give  them.  No  further  argument  with  him  was  at. 
tempted:  the  police-master  gave  orders  to  the  Cossacks;  the 
Jew  was  hustled  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  two  other  CooBacks 
having  joined  them,  he  was  laid  on  the  fioor,  and  stripped  of  his 
clothing  from  the  back  downward.  The  birch  was  just  going  to 
be  applied,  when  he  bellowed  out  that  he  would  give  the  horses. 
The  police-master  then  declared  that  he  should  have  twenty-five 
blows  for  causing  the  delay,  but  I  begged  that  he  should  be  set 
free,  when  orders  were  given  to  release  him.  At  this  moment, 
however,  the  Cossack  raised  his  birch,  and  it  fell  on  the  target 
beneath,  the  men  let  go  their  hold,  and  the  old  sinner  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  a  frightfol  howl. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  tarantass  was  at  the  door.  I 
drank  a  glass  of  tea  with  the  police-master,  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness,  stepped  into  the  vehicle,  and  away  we  went  at  full  gal- 
lop. The  fellow  who  supplied  the  horses  had  given  me  six,  four 
yoked  to  the  tarantass  and  two  leaden.  I  was  delighted  ib  leave 
this  town,  it  being  the  worst  in  all  Siberia.  Whenever  Prince 
Gertchikoff,  the  Oeneral-Oovemor  of  Western  Siberia,  travelled 
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Ikis  Toad,  hones  were  always  sent  ontside  the  town  to  meet  hin^ 
and  jrith  these  he  gallopped  through^  without  stopping  in  this 
nest  of  thieves. 

After  leaving  Eiansk  I  travelled  directly  south,  having  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  Lakes  Sartian  and  TchaDy,  the  remains  of  a 
great  inland  sea ;  from  Lake  Tchany  there  are  a  series  of  lakes 
extending  to  the  southwest  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  versts, 
in  some  parts  fifty  or  sixty  versts  broad.  The  country  in  this 
directbn  was  still  swampy,  occasionally  rising  into  very  slight 
undulations,  covered  with  long  coarse  grass,  and  frequently  having 
extensive  clumps  of  birch-trees  and  aspens,  or  a  thick  underwood 
of  bushes.  Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  between 
Kiansk  and  the  lakes,  which  last  are  so  surrounded  by  a  broad 
belt  of  reeds  that  there  were  but  few  places  where  I  could  obtain 
even  a  view  of  the  water,  when  I  observed  wild-fowl  by  thou- 
sands. After  passing  the  lakes  the  country  improves,  many  parts 
are  thickly  wooded,  with  extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  land  be- 
tween the  forests,  on  which  fine  crops  of  rye  and  wheat  were  just 
beginning  to  take  their  yellow  color.  Large  herds  of  cattle  were 
grazing  in  the  pastures  near  the  villages,  and  the  people  looked 
healthy  and  comfortable;  their  cottages  were  better  built  and 
clean,  and  the  women  and  children  were  no  longer  clothed  in 
rags*  What  a  change  a  few  hundred  versts  had  made  both  in 
the  aspect  of  the  country  and  the  inhabitants ! 

Proceeding  onward,  I  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  was  a  part  of  the  Barabinskj  Steppe ;  there  were  gently-slop- 
ing hills  erowned  with  large  timber,  encircling  extensive  plains, 
whieli  appeared  like  the  boundaries  of  some  immense  park ;  and, 
to  aid  the  illusion,  I  saw  several  groups  of  wild  deer  bounding 
over  the  glades.  The  plain  was  dotted  over  in  parts  with  planta- 
tions of  large  timber,  in  other  places  belts  of  young  trees  stretched 
along  in  the  very  places  a  landscape  gardener  would  have  selected 
to  give  eflfect  to  the  scene.  Good  Dame  Nature  has  been  the 
decorator,  and  has  made,  by  the  judicious  distribution  of  wood  and 
water,  a  fine  woodland  oountiy  out  of  a  most  dreary  steppe.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  fiowen,  among  which 
were  geraniums,  two  varieties  of  delphinium — one  a  pale  blue, 
the  other  a  beautifol  deep  blue — a  white,  and  also  a  deep  crimson 
dianthuB  growing  in  lai^  clumps,  a  deep  red  single  peony,  and 
purple  orocuB,  with  many  others  unknown  to  me.    White  and 
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jeDow  iijmpliaa  were  growing  in  the  lakee,  along  the  shores  of 
which  the  road  winds  for  several  versts,  affording  many  fine  views. 
I  frequently  amused  myself  by  picturing  a  noble  mansion  on  one 
of  these  sites,  the  architectural  features  being  simple  and  vast,  in 
keeping  with  the  immense  sweeping  plains  around.  These  day* 
dreams  aided  greatly  in  ridding  me  of  the  weariness  brought  on 
by  ten  days'  and  nights'  confinement  in  a  tarantass.  Indeed,  so 
worn  out  had  1  become,  that  I  should  have  been  glad  of  another 
robber-excitement  by  way  of  a  change.  Gkune  I  often  shot^  having 
marked  down  the  broods  of  tetery  which  we  disturbed  in  crossing 
the  steppe.  They  seldom  flew  far  away ;  I  have  often  strolled 
through  the  long  grass  into  the  very  centre  of  the  brood  before 
they  moved — ^in  fact,  have  trodden  on  them.  In  two  instances  I 
got  three  birds  with  two  shots ;  I  trod  upon  one,  and  killed  one 
with  each  barrel ;  with  a  dog  any  quantity  may  be  shot  here. 

During  the  evening  we  reached  the  shores  of  a  lake  named 
''Gorkol  Ozera,"  or  bitter  kke,  having  thousands  of  ducks  and 
divers  swimming  over  its  surface.  Not  far  off  stood  a  scathed  and 
shattered  pine-tree,  and  on  one  of  its  bare  branches  a  large  eagle 
was  sitting;  the  tarantass  was  instantly  stopped,  and  I  tried  to 
get  within  lifle  range,  but  before  I  could  succeed  he  expanded  his 
wings  and  soared  mijesdcally  away.  This  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment; still,  as  I  had  seen  one,  I  knew  that  there  must  be 
others  in  this  region.  The  people  of  the  next  station  were  very 
anxious  that  I  should  remain  all  night,  representing  that  my  next 
thirty-eight  versts  would  be  over  a  horrible  road.  To  this,  how- 
ever, I  would  not  consent.  They  gave  me  seven  hones  and  three 
men,  a  certain  sign  of  what  was  in  store  for  me.  Some  long  ropes 
were  placed  beside  the  driver,  and  then  we  started.  The  first 
three  versts  were  across  the  enclosed  pastures  around  the  village, 
over  a  hard  and  very  good  road.  After  passing  the  gate  we 
almost  immediately  entered  a  thick  wood,  and  here  the  ground 
became  swampy.  Farther  on  bushes  and  reeds  had  been  cat  down 
and  laid  across  our  path,  by  which  at  once  our  speed  was  brought 
to  a  walk.  I  could  see  that  the  road  had  become  wavy,  like  a 
chain  bridge.  On  each  side  of  us  were  high  reeds  and  fine  bul- 
rushes, which  showed  me  that  we  were  crossing  a  deep  morass. 
We  had  gone  over  about  a  verst  of  this  when  we  reached  hard 
ground  again,  but  even  now  our  progress  was  very  slow  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  had  been.    The  night  came  on  with  heavy 
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dark  olouds  rolling  up  from  the  horizon — a  bad  prospect ;  still  we 
proceeded,  and  soon  reached  another  bosh  and  reeded  path,  atcross 
another  morass.  Before  driving  on  to  this  frail  road,  the  driver 
got  down  and  went  on  some  distance  to  examine  it;  on  his  return 
he  exclaimed,  ''  Otchin  khooda''  (very  bad),  mounted  his  seat, 
and  drove  gently  on.  The  horses  pressed  the  branches  and  ree  Js 
under  water,  and  when  the  tarantass  got  upon  them  it  sunk  into 
the  water  up  to  the  axles.  It  was  frightful  to  be  thus  dragged 
along,  but  stop  we  dare  not ;  we  must  keep  in  motion  or  be  stuck 
fast.     The  flogging  of  the  horses  and  shouting  of  the  men  added 

'  to  the  horror  of  this  stagnant  kke,  which  on  either  side  was 
deep,  although  thick  with  reeds,  affording  no  pleasant  reflections. 
At  length  we  were  again  on  hard  ground,  when  the  yemtschick 
crossed  himself,  and  pulled  up  to  give  his  horses  breathing>tiipe. 
During  my  anxiety,  while  crossing  the  morass,  I  had  not  noticed 
that  the  rain  was  falling  fast ;  it  soon  poured  down  and  became 
very  dark.  Our  pace  was  now  a  walk,  the  tarantass  being  jolted 
from  side  to  side  frightfully,  and  I  almost  began  to  regret  having 
left  the  station,  as  the  men  could  hardly  see  before  them ;  cer- 
tainly they  could  not  observe  the  bad  holes  in  the  road.  Some- 
times we  were  actually  brought  to  a  stand-stOl.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  in  this  way,  and,  as  the  yemtschick  had  informed  me,  we 
had  still  the  worst  place  to  cross.  However,  there  is  nothing 
like  patience  on  a  bad  road  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night.  At  length 
I  saw  a  narrow  line  of  light  on  the  horizon ;  at  first  I  thought  it 
was  a  fire  very  far  off;  as  it  extended,  I  observed  to  my  great 
satisfaction  that  it  was  day  breaking,  and  the  gray  morning  light 
began  gradually  to  creep  over  wood  and  steppe :  I  now  ascertained 
that  we  were  on  a  perfectly  flat  country. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  came  up  to  a  very  high  bed  of  reeds^ 
within  which  lay  our  last  difficulty  on  this  station.     Again  we 

*  stopped,  and  two  men  went  forward  to  examine  the  place ;  when 
they  returned  they  held  a  long  council,  and  the  man  who  had 
driven  the  middle  pair  now  mounted  the  leaders,  and  we  went 
slowly  on.  After  going  about  one  hundred  paces,  the  leaders 
began  to  flounder  about  very  much ;  still,  we  got  on ;  and  on 
standing  up,  I  saw  we  were  nearly  through.  A  few  paces  farther, 
and  the  tarantass  stopped,  nor  could  the  horses,  with  all  their 
efforts,  move  it  an  inch;  indeed,  they  could  not  hold. their  feet  in 
the  mud  and  reeds.     The  man  on  the  middle  horse  dismounted^ 
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when  I  observed  that  he  was  far  above  hia  knees  in  water ;  he 
unloosed  the  traces ;  the  yemtschick  threw  him  the  long  ropes, 
one  end  of  which  he  fastened  to  the  carriage,  and  the  other  to 
the  traces  of  his  own  horses ;  when  this  was  done  he  mounted, 
and  the  four  steeds  went  on,  the  ropes  reaching  to  the  hard 
ground. 

The  tarantass  and  wheelers  had  remained  quite  still;  har- 
ness was  now  looked  to,  ropes  tied  afresh,  the  men  mounted,  the 
yemtschick  gave  a  shout,  the  horses  pulled,  and  we  got  on  a  few 
yards.  After  resting  a  short  time  we  got  on  another  few  yards, 
and  with  a  few  more  efforts  hoped  to  be  out  of  this  frightftil 
place.  At  last,  after  taore  than  an  hour  spent  in  the  morass,  we 
stood  on  hard  ground,  and  a  little  after  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
reached  the  station,  having  been  the  whole  night  travelling  thirty- 
eight  versts. 

Again  I  had  seven  horses,  this  being  also  a  bad  station,  but 
only  a  short  one  of  fifteen  versts.  Ropes  were  again  required, 
inddcatiDg  a  morass  in  prospect;  we  should,  however,  have  it  in 
daylight,  and  thus  be  able  to  see  our  difficulties.  The  countiy 
around  was  very  flat;  still  we  passed  through  some  cultivated 
land,  on  which  the  rye  appeared  almost  ripe.  After  driving  at  a 
slow  trot  for  about  an  hour,  we  reached  the  swamp,  where  several 
men  and  horses  had  been  sent  on  before  us.  They  were  evidently 
afraid  that  we  should  not  get  over  this  place,  though  it  was  not 
mora  than  fifty  yards  in  width.  After  a  long  consultation,  the 
spare  horses  were  sent  to  the  opposite  side.  I  watched  them 
pass ;  for  about  thirty  yards  they  proceeded  well,  then  all  at  ODce 
sunk  deep  in  water.  It  was  now  our  turn,  and  we  drove  veiy 
gently  along  till  the  leaders  got  into  deep  water  and  mud.  The 
four  horses  were  now  loosed  from  the  carriage,  and  several  long 
ropes  secured  to  it,  the  ends  of  which  these  horses  dragged  over 
to  hard  ground.  The  men  then  began  to  fasten  the  animals  to 
these  cords,  four  abreast ;  this  done,  four  other  horses  were  har- 
nessed in  front.  After  many  consultations  and  directions  given 
by  the  driver,  the  men  again  moanted,  the  yemtschick  gave  his 
usual  shriek,  and  on  they  went.  Our  horses  were  in  the  deep 
pool  in  a  minute,  then  in  plunged  the  carriage,  the  fore  wheels 
going  under  water:  the  shouting  was  now  tremendous.  Pre- 
sently our  steeds  were  dra<2r<]^ed  to  the  gelid  earth,  then  the  wheels 
touched  it,  and  we  were  out  in  a  minute.    With  fewer  horses  and 
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men  we  should  have  stack  fast^  and  ihe  tanoiass  wenld  lutye 
sunk  down  deep  into  iLe  morass,  when  all  my  things  most  have 
been  spoiled.  To  my  great  relief,  I  was  told  that  this  was  the 
last  bad  plaoe  on  the  whole  road  to  Bamaonl.  I  rewarded  and 
thanked  the  men,  and  in  half  an  hour  reached  the  station. 

We  were  now  only  twenty  yersts  from  Krontikha,  on  the  Ob. 
At  this  station  we  returned  to  our  usual  team,  as  the  road  was 
said  to  be  good.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  village  the  oountiy 
improved,  swelling  into  rounded  hills,  and  affording  rich  pastures 
to  large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  which  I  saw  grazing.  We 
were  also  approaching  a  thickly-wooded  region,  and  should  now 
be  travelling  near  or  along  the  banks  of  the  great  Siberian  river 
Ob,  whose  source  is  among  the  mountains  toward  which  we  were 
hastening.  While  commencing  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill,  I 
observed  a  fine  eagle  perched  on  a  tree,  about  two  hundred  paces 
in  our  front.  Determined  to  get  a  shot  at  him  if  possible,  I  made 
the  driver  pull  up  his  horses  and  walk  them  along.  I  then  seized 
ray  rifle,  which  unfortunately  had  got  damp,  and  I  feared  useless ; 
at  l^ast  I  did  not  like  to  risk  it;  only  one  barrel  of  my  gun  was 
loaded,  but  with  this  I  intended  to  tiy  my  luck.  Getting  out  of 
the  tarantass  on  the  opposite  side  to  where  the  noble  bird  was 
perched,  I  walked  stealthily  along  under  its  shelter,  telling  the 
man  to  go  on  slowly.  When  within  about  fifty  yards,  the  eagle 
raised  his  head  and  prepared  to  take  flight  I  stood  still,  the 
head  of  the  tarantass  passed  me,  and  I  sent  the  contents  of  the 
barrel  after  him  as  he  soared  off  the  branch.  Down  he  fell,  but 
was  not  dead,  as  he  proved  by  springing  upon  his  feet  before  I 
could  get  near  him.  He  ooidd  not  fly,  but  made  off  at  a  good 
speed  by  springing  up  with  his  feet,  and  by  the  aid  of  one  wing| 
the  other  being  broken.  After  running  about  two  hundred  yards, 
I  in  quick  pursuit,  he  stopped,  and  turned  upon  his  back,  with 
his  legs  drawn  up  to  strike.  I  now  found  it  required  much  cau- 
tion to  secure  my  prize,  as  his  talons  looked  formidable,  and  I 
knew  them  to  be  dangerous  at  close  quarters.  After  looking  at 
him  for  two  or  three  minutes,  I  tried  to  place  the  butt  of  my  gun 
on  his  legs.  He  struck  out,  driving  his  talons  into  the  stock ; 
simultaneously  I  caught  his  neck  with  my  right  hand,  and  while 
he  was  holding  fast  to  the  butt  of  the  gun  with  his  claws,  let  the 
barrel  drop  against  my  right  arm,  and  seized  his  legs.  The  gun 
was  thrown  down  in  die  scuffle,  and  he  struck  with  his  wing  fear* 
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ftdly.  At  ttiis  momeiit  m;  man  oame  ttpi  we  goi  hu  wing  Moiired 
under  my  arm,  and  I  oarried  off  my  priie.  The  yemtsoUok  fast- 
ened his  legs  with  a  leathern  thongs  and  then  killed  him;  when 
we  reached  the  station,  his  head|  wings,  and  legs  were  out  off, 
and  I  carried  them  along  with  me.  He  was  a  very  large  and 
powerful  bird. 

From  Ejrontikha  we  had  a  fine  view  looking  down  the  valley 
of  the  Biver  Ob. 

At  this  statbn  the  valley  is  twelve  or  fifteen  versts  wide  from 
one  high  bank  to  the  other,  between  which  the  Ob  winds  along, 
crossiDg  and  twining  first  toward  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 
The  river  is  divided  into  several  streams,  and  forms  islands,  some- 
times very  large,  at  other  parts  of  the  river  small  and  numerons. 
Standing  on  the  elevated  bank  and  looking  down  the  valley,  there 
is  a  magnificent  view.  To  the  northeast,  and  about  150  versts 
distant,  is  Eolyvan,  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  government, 
which  has  been  transferred  to  Tomsk,  150  versts  further  in  the 
same  direction.  Looking  either  north  or  east,  there  appears  one 
level  plain,  densely  covered  with  dark  pine  forests  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  When  travelling  across  these  regions,  which  look 
vast  interminable  forests,  krge  traots  of  open  country  are  found 
in  a  very  good  state  of  cultivation. 

Having  crossed  the  Ob,  our  road  was  up  the  valley,  among  rich 
pastures  not  long  since  under  water.  The  yemtsohick  gallopped 
over  this  flat  countiy  at  a  good  speed,  and  I  perceived  thttb  we 
were  approaching  the  mining  regions  by  the  quantity  of  charcoal 
wagons  we  passed.  In  the  evening  we  reached  Sousoiuisko!  Zavod, 
cq^per  smelting  works  belonging  to  the  crown:  here  is  also  a 
mint  for  coining  copper  money.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  these  works,  my  stay  having  been  only  long  enough  to  par* 
take  of  the  hospitality  of  the  director.  We  travelled  on  through 
the  night,  but  not  very  fast,  as  at  times  it  was  exceedingly  dark^ 
and  the  road  difficult  to  find. 

We  wore  still  travelling  up  the  valley  of  the  Ob,  but  eight  or 
ten  versts  firom  the  river,  and  through  a  thick  forest  of  dark  pine. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  at  Pavlovsky  Zavod — ^large 
silver  smelting  works  belonging  to  the  Altai  mines — ^but  no  ore  is 
found  here.  The  director  was  exceedingly  amiable,  and  induced 
me  to  remain  to  luncheon.  I  then  started,  having  only  fifty 
▼enti  to  Bamaonl.  After  leaving  this  Zavod  I  entered  upon  a 
10 
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Midy  ooii&lryy  wiih  thick  pine  foreets  stretching  o«t  to  the  west; 
to  the  sofrth  diere  were  small  straggling  woods>  and  the  eoanti; 
looked  bare  and  barren.  The  road  is  carried  akmg  the  high  knd 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Ob^  ten  or  twelre  versts  from  the  rirer, 
in  some  parts  even  more,  and  there  is  nothing  to  vary  the  mono- 
tony of  the  scene. 

The  last  station  was  passed,  and  we  had  reached  some  high 
ground,  which  gave  me  a  peep  across  the  Ob  to  the  sonth — ^the 
direction  in  which  lay  the  Altai — bat  no  monntains  were  visible ; 
nothing  but  black  pine  forest.  At  Gve  o'clock  we  drove  into  Bar- 
naonl,  tired  and  weaiy  for  want  of  rest  daring  a  joamey  of  twelve 
days  and  nights.  The  chief  of  the  mines  had  prepared  rooms  for 
me,  and  a  Cossack  led  me  to  the  house.  My  traps  were  socm 
unloaded,  and  I  prepared  to  take  a  night's  rest  that  should  recom- 
pense me  for  my  journey  of  4527  versts  firom  St.  Petersburg.  I 
am  at  last  in  Bamaoul,  die  chief  town  in  the  mining  district  of  the 
Altai.  The  ''  Oamte  Fravlania,"  or  Board  for  the  Admimstra- 
tion  of  the  Mines,  is  here,  and  aU  the  ofioers  connected  with  it 
reside  in  the  town.  I  slept  nearly  twelve  hours,  and  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  every  day,  as  the  summer  was  gliding  fast,  at 
ten  o'clock  called  upon  the  chief  of  the  mines,  who  received  me 
with  great  kindness.  I  handed  my  papers  to  him,  when  he  stated 
that  he  had  received  instructions  concerning  me  from  the  minister 
in  St  Petersburg,  and  was  ready  to  afford  me  eveiy  assistance  I 
could  possibly  require.  He  gave  me  most  valuable  information 
about  the  r^on  I  was  going  to  visit;  also  a  marohe  route,  by 
which  I  eonld  travel  to  many  interesting  places;  and  invited  me 
to  dine  with  him.  He  spoke  a  little  English,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly i^reeable  to  me ;  equally  so  was  my  introduction  to  his  wife, 
wh(mi  I  found  a  most  amiable  woman.  On  my  first  acquaintance 
with  this  gentleman  and  his  family,  it  was  quite  dear  to  me  that 
civilisation  of  a  very  high  character  had  reached  these  regions, 
united  with  great  kindness  and  genuine  hosjntality.  In  the  eve- 
^ning  I  called  upon  the  officer  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at 
a  station  on  the  Oural,  he  having  given  me  his  address  in  BaJ^ 
naoul.  I  was  quite  delighted  to  see  a  face  I  had  met  so  far  away, 
and  he  appeared  equally  pleased.  He  invited  me  to  dine  with  him 
the  following  day,  when  I  passed  two  or  three  most  pleasant  hours 
in  company  with  two  of  his  friends.  Befbro  I  left  I  called  upon 
the  dirodor,  who  gvre  me  letters  to  some  of  his  officers  at  the 
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minai  in  tlie  Adai;  he  liad  also  ordered  a  CoBBtok  to  aooompany 
me^  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  vegion  to  which  I  was 
going.  He  went  with  me  ihrongh  the  silyer  amdting  works,  and 
to  the  fomaoes  in  which  the  gold  is  smelted,  but  these  were  not 
in  operation. 

Our  direction  was  nearly  sonth,  over  low  hills,  which  extend 
for  some  distance  on  that  side  of  the  town ;  from  the  top  of  one 
of  these  there  is  a  beantifiil  view,  looking  over  the  Ob  toward 
Tomsk.  We  trayelled  over  deep  soft  sand,  rery  heayj  for  the 
horses ;  this  eontinned  f<v  m&ny  yersts  till  we  reached  oiher  hills, 
and  then  the  road  was  good.  The  country  in  some  parts  was 
prettily  wooded  with  pines ;  there  were  also  many  smdl  yalleys 
or  deep  sandy  rayines  running  down  toward  the  Ob.  During  our 
ride  oyer  the  second  station  I  perceiyed  a  change.  We  had  left 
the  woods  behind  us,  and  the  country  was  still  undulating,  but  it 
was  eyident  that  we  were  approaching  the  steppes  extending 
westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtiseh.  These  were  formerly  in- 
habited by  Eirghis,  before  they  were  driyen  back  across  the  riyer, 
and  a  fine  of  forts  built  extending  from  Omsk  along  the  Irtiseh 
to  the  Itiyer  Bonchtarma.  These  form  the  frontier  to  the  Kir* 
ghis  Steppe,  which  is  guarded  by  Cossacks,  the  whole  length  of 
the  line,  perhaps  not  less  than  2500  yersts,  extending  far  up  into 
the  Altai  and  along  the  Chinese  frontier. 

We  passed  oyer  seyend  stations,  all  equally  m<motonous— 
dreary  leyel  plains  stretching  out  in  eyery  direction,  with  trees 
only  along  the  wateroounes.  The  country  at  a  distance  from  the 
riyer  has  a  most  sterile  aspect,  the  principal  product  on  most 
parts  being  wormwood.  About  tiiree  o'clock  on  tiie  second  day 
I  first  distinctly  saw  the  Altai  Mountains,  yery  litde  eleyated 
aboye  the  plain,  and  watched  tiie  misty  forms  as  we  rolled  on 
with  intense  interest.  After  gallopping  for  about  an  hour,  much 
more  ot  the  chain  was  yisible  when  looking  across  a  small  lake, 
on  the  banks  of  which  seyeral  birohes  wero  growing  near  the 
dead  trunks  of  two  old  willows,  now  shattered  by  the  storms, 
which  often  blow  with  great  fury  across  these  steppes. 

Haying  sketched  the  aboye  scene,  I  pushed  on  again,  and  each 
ten  yersts  brought  other  parts  of  the  chain  into  yiew.  I  now 
iToticed  a  storm  gathering  oyer  the  mountains,  which  were  shortiy 
eompletely  obscured.  We  wero  near  the  post-house,  at  which  I 
proposed  drinking  tea,  and,  if  the  weather  became  bad,  lemainiiig 
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for  tbe  nigbty  being  anxious  to  see  the  Altai  aa  we  gradually 
approached  the  chain.  This  was  explained  to  the  Coasack,  who 
objected  to  my  stopping,  the  station  bemg  small  and  dirty.  He 
proposed  to  tiJce  me  to  a  village  some  twenty  yersts  nearer  the 
mountains,  where  I  conld  stop  and  be  more  comfortable,  and  then 
we  should  pass  over  a  hilly  oountiy  the  next  day.  To  this  ar- 
rangement I  consented ;  and  the  horses  having  been  yoked,  we 
left  the  road,  and  travelled  across  the  steppe  more  to  the  eastward. 
The  land  gndually  rose  toward  the  chain  we  were  approaching. 
In  about  an  hour  we  saw  that  the  storm  was  rolling  on  fast,  cover- 
ing up  eveiything  with  its  black  mass  of  vapor.  Presently  it 
changed  its  course,  and  came  directly  toward  us ;  but  no  village 
appeared  near  in  which  we  could  ask  for  shelter.  The  Cossack 
urged  the  yemtschick  to  drive  on,  thoi^h  it  was  evident  that  by 
doing  so  we  should  only  meet  the  storm  the  sooner,  and  get  a 
thorough  drenching. 

After  riding  a  few  versts  farther,  we  looked  down  into  a  valleyi 
in  which  I  discerned  a  moderately  large  river  running,  which  they 
said  was  the  Tchurish!  The  storm  was  following  the  course  of 
thu  river,  and  was  now  not  far  from  us.  The  thunder,  which  had 
hitherto  been  growling  in  the  distance,  bellowed  forth  in  magnifi- 
cent peals  every  two  or  three  minutes,  bringmg  the  dark  mass  of 
vapor  nearer. 

We  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  valley,  and  beheld  the  village 
five  or  six  versts  distant,  just  being  obscured  in  the  falling  rain. 
Not  a  drop  had  yet  reached  us,  but  we  saw  that  our  turn  was 
coming.  After  descending  into  the  valley,  we  were  going  over 
some  very  rough  ground,  when  a  terrific  stream  of  lightning  and 
a  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  burst  over  us ;  at  the  same  moment 
the  clouds  divided,  and  rolled  off  in  opposite  directions.  It  was 
like  opening  the  curtains  to  some  mighty  and  fearful  scene  as  the 
heavy  dark  masses  were  carried  up  and  off  at  either  side,  leaving 
a  thin  vapor  between  them  hanging  like  a  veil.  The  sun  was 
setting,  casting  a  pale  and  red  tinge  on  the  vapory  curtain,  which 
produced  a  wonderful  effect.  I  stopped  the  carriage  to  watch 
the  changes,  and  observed  the  opening  gradually  extend  into  a 
larger  space,  which  became  a  deeper  and  deeper  red  as  the 
vapoiy  curtain  expanded  more  and  more.  The  hills  were  now 
dimly  seen  through  it,  much  magnified,  and  resembling  mountains 
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glowing  with  fire;  not  bright,  bat  more  like  red-bot  metab  loeing 
their  white  heat,  and  changing  into  a  dark  red. 

The  yapor  gradnallj  rolled  off  and  separated.  At  length  a  dull 
red  tinge  spread  orer  all  the  under  parts  of  the  clouds,  extending 
high  up  into  the  heavens,  giving  the  entire  scene  a  supernatural 
appearance.  The  sun  was  now  sinking  fast.  Gradually  the  clouds 
lost  their  colors,  and  in  a  short  time  all  had  passed  away,  leaving 
me  bewildered  and  fascinated  by  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
the  fleeting  vision.  This  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Unfortunately^  it  was  one  my  pencil  could  not  paint  or  my  pen 
describe;  I  only  profess  to  be  able  to  shadow  it  forth  dimly. 
Before  we  reached  the  village  the  dark  gray  of  evening  was 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  all  was  calm  and  quiet 

This  morning  the  sun  was  obscured  by  a  thick  fog,  which  soon 
acted  like  a  Scotch  mist,  wettbg  us  completely.  About  nine 
o'clock  the  weather  cleared  up,  when  I  beheld  the  offshoots  from 
the  Altai  extended  far  into  the  plain.  We  were  crossing  these 
hills  to  the  westward,  and  came  out  upon  the  steppe.  A  few 
versts  farther  we  discerned  Kolyvan  Lake  shining  beneath  some 
dark  mountains  with  broken  and  rugged  tops.  It  had  been  men- 
tioned to  me  in  Bamaoul  as  possessing  some  beautiful  scenery. 
On  approaching  nearer  I  observed  many  curious  objects  standing 
on  its  shores,  having  the  appearance  of  a  mined  city :  masses  of 
rock,  and  pillars  of  various  forms,  standing  quite  isolated,  backed 
by  picturesque  mountains,  give  to  the  place  a  very  singular  effect. 
This  was  merely  a  flying  visit;  nevertheless,  I  made  a  few 
sketches,  since  which  time  I  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  scenes,  and  have  explored  on  foot  its  rocky  shores  and 
ravines.  It  is  a  most  curious  region ;  the  granite  has  assumed 
most  extraordinary  forms ;  in  some  parts  it  appears  to  have  been 
forced  up  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state,  and  has  flowed  over  and  cooled, 
after  which  it  has  been  forced  up  again,  thus  forming  thin  beds 
with  rounded  edges,  exactly  like  liquefied  metallic  substances 
after  flowing  a  short  distance  and  cobling. 

About  five  versts  from  the  lake  stands  the  village  of  "Saouch- 
kina;  almost  immediately  after  passing  it  the  road  begins  to 
ascend  the  granite  mountains,  which  are  very  steep.  This  induced 
me  to  walk  up;  so,  quitting  the  road,  I  followed  a  track  which  led 
to  some  high  crags;  on  reaching  the  summit  of  these,  they  afforded 
me  a  view  over  all  the  country  I  had  passed  through  after  leaving 
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Bamaool,  and  Ae  eteppe  to  the  noithwest^  witb  its  nmneroiu 
lakes.  To  the  south  still  higher  craggy  masses  rose,  interrapting 
the  prospect  in  that  direction.  After  going  a  little  farther  I 
obseryed  that  this  spar  of  the  Altai^  which  I  was  crossing, 
terminated  in  the  plain  about  sixty  Tersts  distant.  There  are 
some  exceedingly  picturesque  rocks  on  these  mountains — some 
like  mined  castles,  with  circular  i^rtures  perforating  the  huge 
towers ;  others  have  taken  the  form  of  human  heads  of  a  gigantic 
sise,  beside  which  the  Great  Sphinx  of  Egypt  would  appear  an 
infant 

The  taiantass  haying  come  up,  I  sat  down,  and  away  we  went 
at  a  speed  that  would  soon  give  me  a  peep  at  the  other  side  of 
these  rooks.  After  riding  about  half  an  hour  we  descended  into  - 
a  valley,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  were  other  hills  of  greater 
elevation,  and  a  litUe  to  the  eastward  of  the  road  were  some  rocks 
of  a  great  height.  I  stopped  the  carriage  and  ascended  to  the 
summit,  whence  I  had  a  fine  view,  looking  over  the  plains  toward 
the  Irtisch,  that  separates  Siberia  from  the  Kirghis  Steppe ;  while 
to  the  south  and  east  rose  up  some  of  the  higher  offshoots  of  the 
Altai  chain,  the  mere  sight  of  which  made  me  doubly  anxious  to 
begin  my  rambles  among  their  rugged  passes.  At  eveiy  half 
▼erst  there  was  evidence  that  we  were  approaching  the  silver 
mines,  by  the  charcoal  wagons  we  passed  on  their  way  down  into 
the  valley.  We  also  met  several  hundred  small  wagons  contain- 
ing  silver  ore  going  to  Bamaoul.  A  Utde  fEurther  on  we  ascended 
another  hill,  from  which  we  saw  at  a  short  distance  the  smoke 
from  the  smelting  furnaces.  They  stand  in  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, on  the  bank  of  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Alei.  We 
passed  near  to  the  works,  and  ascended  a  steep  hill  into  Zmeino- 
gorsk,  the  richest  silver  mine  in  his  imperial  majesty's  dominions. 
We  drove  to  the  house  of  the  director,  who  received  me  most 
kindly,  acknowledging  that  he  had  received  instructions  to  afford 
me  eveiy  assistance  on  my  journey  into  the  Altai. 

Although  I  had  felt  very  unwell  for  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
I  determined  to  shake  off  this  indisposition  and  start  on  a  journey 
into  the  Altai,  to  visit  a  part  of  the  chain  considered  highly  inter- 
esting; but,  after  travelling  about  seventy  versts,  I  was  compelled 
to  return,  glad  to  reach  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  the  director  in 
Zmeinogorsk,  and  he  immediatiely  called  in  the  doctor.  I  waa 
carefully  nursed — ^indeed,  treated  with  the  greatest  considsration ; 
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Im^  what  irith  bleeding,  pbysio,  ead  Btarrationi  •  great  ehange 
waa  soon  produoed,  and  I  waa  lendered  tbia  enoo^  for  any 
moantain  joornej*  This  illaeaa  waa  a  great  diaa|^|>oi&tment  at 
the  timei  and  worried  me  much  during  my  eight  daye'  detention* 
I  waa  determined,  howeyeri  aooner  or  later,  to  Tiait  the  region  I 
had  thus  been  obliged  to  leaye  nnaxplored. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

AMOMBfT  or  THX  AUTAI. 


I  LEfT  the  Zarod  and  proeeeded  to  Oubinakol,  where  I  aniTed 
the  following  morning.  From  this  point  I  began  to  aaoend  tba 
▼alley,  which  is  elgsed  in  by  ronnded  hills  of  no  great  elevatioOf 
destitnte  of  wood,  giving  it  a  aterile  and  monotonona  aapeot 
Having  passed  Onbinskoi,  I  fonnd  the  River  Onba,  a  broad  and 
deep  stream,  with  isLinds  in  several  parts,  moat  of  them  eovered 
with  willows.  It  runs  moderately  fast,  over  a  atony  bottom,  and 
contains  plenty  of  feh,  the  grayling  being  fonnd  here  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  excellent  qualify.  Having  decided  to  dine  at 
one  of  the  villages,  my  Cossack  sent  two  men  to  the  riv«r  with  a 
net,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  they  returned,  with  from  fifiy  to 
nxty  of  these  fish,  varying  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
half  in  weight. 

Continuing  our  journey  up  the  valley,  on  the  right  side  were 
aeen  the  tops  of  the  Oubinskol  Mountaina,  and  in  the  extrMne 
distance  the  high  summits  of  the  Oulbinskd  chain.  A  few  Terata 
beyond  the  village  where  we  dined  we  left  the  valley  of  the  Ouba^ 
crossed  the  mountaiDs,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Oulba, 
wherp  I  found  the  scenery  much  finer.  It  is  wooded  with  birch, 
poplars,  and  willows,  among  which  the  river  runa,  leaping  over 
rocks,  and  sparkling  in  the  sun.  PinoKslad  hilla  extend  along 
each  side  of  the  valley,  overtopped  by  rooky-created  fountains 
rising  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above  it.  This  indicated 
that  we  were  approaching  a  more  grand  and  picturesque  xeffQtL 

Our  road  was  up  the  valley,  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  river, 
sometimes  through  woods  of  pine  and  birch,  aifording  firequeat 
news  of  the  higher  mountains,  some  of  which  I  tranafenred  to  my 
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dtetoh-book.  At  lengtih,  after  invelliiig  about  fifteen  TentSi  my 
road  paoBod  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  some  parts  on  rockii 
f  oyerbanging  tbe  stream,  where  it  has  been  necessaiy  to  guard 
against  aooident  bj  placing  strong  wooden  railings.  Here  the 
rocks  rise  from  the  road  to  a  great  height,  in  mgged  and  pictn- 
reiKiae  masses*  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  thick  wood 
of  pines  and  poplars;  farther  up  the  valley  it  is  thickly  fringed 
with  weeping  willows,  birches,  and  small  pmes.  Above  these, 
and  in  the  distancei  rises  Ivanoflhky  Belock,  partly  covered  with 
now. 

A  litde  beyond  this  point  we  forded  the  river,  ascended  the 
valley  a  few  versts  farther^  and  then  crossed  to  Sokolnic  Rood- 
nick,  or  ''  silver  mine,''  a  diort  distance  beyond  which  is  the  mine 
of  Biddersk.  Some  rich  vdns  of  silver  ore  have  been  found  in 
iha  low  hills  thrown  up  in  this  valley,  which  is  nearly  surrounded 
bj  high  mountains.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  wherever  the  silver 
ore  is  found,-  the  country  is  almost  destitute  of  wood.  As  there 
are  no  smelting  works  at  Biddersk,  the  ore  is  broken  up  and  sent 
to  the  smelting  works  in  Zmdnogorsk,  Bamaoul,  and  Pavlovsky ; 
to  the  two  latter  works  it  is  conveyed  not  less  than  six  or  seven 
hundred  ve^. 

About  fifteen  vents  from  Biddersk  is  Ivanofiky  Belock,  a  moun* 
tain  on  which  snow  lies  all  the  year,  and  a  bold  mass  it  appears 
when  toen  from  the  valley.  There  is  the  source  of  the  Oromo* 
tooka,  (mo  of  the  wildest  rivers  in  the  Altai;  and,  as  its  name 
Grom  (thunder)  implies,  it  is  truly  a  thundering  stream.  Its 
roar  is  heard  at  a  great  distance;  and  when  near,  it  is  impossible 
ip  hear  any  person  speak.  At  times  it  sweeps  huge  masses  of 
rock  down,  tearing  up  everything  in  its  course;  and  even  when 
the  water  is  low  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  cross.  Some  years 
ago  a  mounted  mining  oflicer  was  crossing,  when  both  horse  and 
rider  were  swept  away  in  a  moment,  and  carried  down  the  roaring 
torrent  Fortunately,  the  latter  was  driven  against  some  rocks 
on  the  bank,  where  he  was  caught  up  by  one  of  his  own  men; 
but  it  was  long  before  he  recovered :  the  hone  was  lost. 

Beycmd  Kddersk  the  journey  must  be  made  on  horseback,  as 
no  wheeled  carriage  could  travel  in  these  Talleys.  Twenty  horses 
were  engaged  to  accompany  me,  and  fifteen  men ;  and  as  five  of 
the  latter  carried  rifles,  and  the  other  ten  axes,  I  must  own*  we 
had  rather  a  bandit-like  appearance.    We  left  Biddersk  at  eleven 
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</clook  in  the  morning,  having  to  ride  only  twenty  vents  to  the 
last  village  in  this  part  of  ^the  Altai.  Our  traok  was  along  a  val« 
ley  at  the  foot  of  Ivanoffaky  Belock,  affording  me  several  views 
of  the  chain,  and  at  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Poperetohnaia, 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  kind-hearted  viUagers  gave 
US  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  brought  me  fresh  honey  in  the 
oomb,  delicioosly  flavored,  like  the  perfume  of  the  wild  flowers 
on  which  the  bees  feed. 

This  place  stands  in  a  lovely  valley,  apparently  closed  on  all 
sides  with  high  mountains ;  and  when  standing  near,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  outlet  for  the  water  which  is  running  rapidly  past. 
While  I  was  sketching  a  view  of  the  village  looking  to  the  west- 
ward, the  sun  descended  below  the  mountains,  spreading  a  glori- 
ous light  upon  this  quiet  little  spot,  occupied  by  only  eighteen 
fiunilies,  who  live  here  undisturbed  by  events  that  shake  empires 
to  their  centre.  Each  &mily  have  their  horses  and  cows;  there 
IS  pasture  around  the  village  sufficient  for  large  herds,  while  in 
some  of  the  valleys  they  can  make  abundance  of  #hay  for  their 
winter  fodder.  They  have  also  free  access  to  the  stags  on  the 
mountains  and  the  deer  on  the  hills,  and  flnd  a  great  variety  of 
fish  in  the  rivers.  Every  peasant  possesses  numerous  hives  of 
bees,  which  produce  great  quantities  of  delicious  honey;  wild 
fruit  is  also  very  plentiful.  Fashion  and  finery  have  not  yet 
intruded  into  this  quiet  valley,  and  eveiy  one  is  contented.  They 
have  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  which 
only  a  man  wiih  a  good  income  could  procure  in  Europe.  One 
thing,  however,  they  do  not  possess— *''  freedom.''  Even  in  this 
far-distant  spot  their  number  and  age  are  known.  The  sons  are 
ordered  to  the  mines,  perhaps  a  thousand  versts  away,  where  they 
must  work  and  toil  for  less  than  threepence  a  day,  probably  with- 
out seebg  home  or  parents  for  years ;  their  lot  may  even  be  much 
iworse — ^they  may  be  made  soldiers,  and  then  it  is  almost  certain 
they  will  never  see  either  their  friends  or  this  peaceful  spot  again. 

An  incident  happened  here  the  summer  before  my  visit,  which 
will  be  a  subject  of  conversation  for  a  generation  or  two  to  come. 
The  litde  rivulet  Poperetchnaia  has  its  source  in  the  IvanofiiBky 
Belock,  from  which  it  flows  very  rapidly,  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  mountains. 
About  half  a  verst  above  the  village  there  was  a  slight  depression 
.  in  the  litde  valleyi  and  here  tiie  villagen  decided  on  building 
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iheir  milL  A  Bmall  embankment  was  carried  aorossi  that  raised 
the  water  sofficiently  to  get  a  fall  for  their  water-wheel,  and  the 
building  was  soon  erected  with  logp.  The- whole  of  the  mde  ma- 
chineiy  was  constructed  by  the  peasants,  and  put  together  in  the 
mill;  the  water-wheel  turned,  the  mill-stones  ground  the  com, 
and  all  went  on  well,  till  one  day  in  the  summer  a  frightful  thun- 
der-storm occurred  over  Ivanoffsky  Belock,  and  the  rain  poured 
down,  as  the  yillagers  said,  in  streams.  At  length  a  very  unusiial 
sound  was  heard  in  the  mountain,  even  above  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder.  The  men  lefb  their  cottages  alarmed :  some  of  ihem 
ran  toward  the  mill ;  the  man  employed  in  it  was  also  frightened, 
and  joined  his  neighbors.  The  roaring  came  nearer,  when  one  of 
ihem  ezdaimed,  '<  It  is  water  coming  down  T'  While  some  ran 
back  to  the  Tillage  to  give  warning  to  their  families,  the  others 
stood  watching  on  the  elevated  ground.  At  last  down  came  the 
torrent^  driving  before  it  trees  and  stones,  and  tearing  up  eveiy- 
thing  in  its  course.  On  it  rushed,  rolling  the  stones  with  terrific 
fury,  till  all  at  once  it  reached  the  mill-pond,  when  the  embank- 
ment  and  mill  were  swept  away  in  a  mass ;  nor  were  the  mill-stones 
ever  found.  Fortunately,  the  houses  remained  intact ;  the  only 
Btruotnre  that  sn&red  was  the  mill. 

Having  sketched  the  scene  of  this  disaster,  with  the  gorge  and 
Ivanoffisky  Belock  in  the  distance^  I  started  on  foot  toward  the 
wood  which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Here  I  found  evi- 
dence enough  of  the  power  of  the  flood :  immense  blocks  of  stone 
had  been  brought  down  and  thrown  on  to  the  bank,  and  others  were 
piled  up  against  them*  I  measured  some,  and  found  them  from 
twenty-five  to  thiri^  tons  in  weight;  one  contained  470  oubio 
feet 

I  was  the  guest  of  the  patriarch  of  this  little  community — a 
fine  old  man,  with  a  head  and  countenance  that  might  have  served 
as  a  model  for  one  of  the  Evangelists.  His  gray  beard  was  set 
off  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  his  &ce,  which  bespoke  health  and  hap- 
piness; His  dress  was  a  simple  white  shirt  hanging  over  blue 
linen  trowsers,  and  tied  round  his  waist  with  a  red  sash;  his 
trowsers  were  tucked  into  a  pair  of  boots  which  reached  neariy  to 
his  knees :  this  was  his  summer  dress.  In  winter  he  would  add 
a  wolf  or  sheep  skin  coat,  that  then  completed  his  costume.  One 
of  his  sons,  a  fine  young  man,  had  been  ordered  to  join  my  party ; 
and  his  wife^  a  respectable  and  dean-looking  woman,  had  eviry- 
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tiling  in  perfeoi  otder  in  Iter  eotti^se.  The  wtlb,  benokeSy  tables^ 
and  ilooFB  were  very  cleaB,  being  <^n  sonibbed  with  bircb  baric 
and  ooarae  sand,  which  makes  the  wood  look  new.  Her  dxeaa 
was  a  white  linen  chemiaOy  a  pink  atriped  aanfan,  with  a  bright 
red  haadkerohief,  £Mrmed  into  a  eep,  on  her  head ;  ahoeSy  bnt 
no  atockinga.  SveiTihing  anmnd  thia  fuaily  indicated  eaae  and 
eomfort 

The  fdlowing  morning  I  waa  oat  yerj  early  aketching,  and  at 
iem  o'clock  all  were  ready  to  start  The  whde  of  the  popidatkm 
tamed  oat  to  see  ns.  I  thanked  the  M  couple  for  their  kindneasy 
aaid  good-by  to  the  villi^ecSy  and  rode  away  along  the  valley  at 
the  foot  oi  Itanofisky  Bdock,  whose  h^,  snowy  peaka  and 
nigged  precipices  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wooded  valley 
boieathy  now  smiling  in  all  its  sommer  glory  of  Inxnriant  foliage 
and  floweis.  The  ride  was  most  delightfiil,  thnmgh  a  conntry 
haying  fine  dwnps  of  birch  and  fine  treea  spread  abooty  fonning 
beantilal  ^roiqpe. 

Aasong  iheae  park-like  scenes,  erery  few  yersts  afforded  some- 
thing new  for  my  penciL  Indeed,  so  mnch  had  I  been  interested 
with  the  scaieiy,  that  I  had  taken  no  note  of  time  till  night 
b^an  to  diawioy  and  canght  ns  in  a  part  of  the  yalley  destitate  of 
water.  We  were  now  compiled  to  continne  onr  ride,  and  ascended 
a  rarine.  Late  in  the  eyening  we  reached  a  dump  of  fine  cedars, 
near  which  a  small  stream  was  dashing  and  leaping  among  the 
neks.  At  a  hundred  paces  distant,  we  foond  grass  for  the  hcNTses; 
tfus  decided,  me  to  encamp,  and  my  bed-room  was  prepared  under 
a  large  cedar.  Each  man  was  huBj  at  his  duties;  some  unload- 
ing the  horses,  and  stowing  the  baggi^  under  the  trees ;  otheis 
cutting  wood  and  making  fires,  which  were  soon  burning  brightly. 
The  Cossack  and  my  man  were  getting  the  tea  apparatus  ready, 
and  yery  soon  the  smoking  beyerage  was  placed  before  me. 
Haying  taken  a  liberal  porUon,  I  silled  to  a  little  distance.  In 
front  of  me  were  large  blocks  of  granite,  which  had  been  rolled 
down  by  water,  and  lay  tumbled  about  in  maryeUous  donfusion, 
haying  kige  plants  and  bushes  growing  among  them.  The  fixes 
were  burning  fiercely,  tinging  the  rocks  and  trees  with  a  red 
^are,  while  the  dark  figures  of  the  men  flitting  to  and  fro,  the 
amuLhanging  from  the  branches,  and  the  baggage  piled  up  under 
the  trees,  gaye  to  the  scene  the  character  of  robbers  feasting  after 
a  successful  expedition. 
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After  rtadjing  oar  night's  quarters  and  oar  nnprepoflseflsing 
appearance,  I  retamed,  rolled  mjself  up  in  my  cloak,  and  was 
soon  lolled  to  sleep  by  the  dashing  of  the  water  and  the  sighing 
of  the  wind  through  the  branches.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing I  found  everything  covered  with  a  white  fit»t,  which  indi- 
cated that  we  had  ascended  considerably  above  the  valley. 

Almost  immediately  on  leaving  our  resting-place  we  entered  a 
dense  forest  of  cedars,  apparently  covering  the  mountain  over 
which  we  had  to  ride,  and  were  soon  in  a  thick  underwood, 
which  rendered  our  progress  slow.  Large  trunks  of  trees  were 
lying  almost  covered  with  moss  and  plants— flome  so  much  decayed 
that  they  crumbled  into  dust  when  a  horse  placed  his  foot  on 
ihem;  others,  more  sound,  caused  many  a  stumble.  We  had  a 
veiy  steep  ascenf  for  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  we  emerged 
from  the  underwood  into  a  magnificent  cedar  forest,  where  the 
ground  was  covered  with  grass  aud  plants,  and  free  from  bushes. 
It  was  a  splendid  forest  scene,  with  gigantic  trees  on  every  side, 
their  gnarled  and  twisted  branches  forming  a  canopy  through 
which  the  sun  could  scarcely  penetrate.  I  had  before  seen  cedars 
in  the  Oural,  but  in  comparison  with  these  ihey  were  very  small* 
Here  I  found  them  in  a  southeriy  region,  high  in  the  mountains, 
and  in  their  native  woods,  where  the  tree  grows  in  all  its  grandeur 
and  beauty.  There  was  one  spot  where  we  stopped  to  breathe 
our  horses  which  I  think  was  the  most  lovely  I  ever  saw.  I 
sketched  the  scene ;  we  then  mounted,  continuing  to  ascend,  and 
in  half  an  hour  reached  the  summit.  We  rode  two  or  three  versts 
along  this  ridge,  and  then  began  to  descend  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mountain.  A  striking  change  was  visible.  At  first  there 
were  a  few  strag^ing  trees  in  the  ravines,  and  then  ihey  disap- 
peared altogether.  This  had  a  strange  effect,  but  I  afterward  found 
it  was  almost  universal,  as  no  forests  grow  on  the  south  dedivitieB 
of  the  chain.  After  descending  for  about  an  hour,  and  crossing 
another  ridge,  we  had  a  fine  view  into  the  valley  of  the  Eoksa, 
with  the  Eaier  Eoomin  Mountains  in  the  distance. 

It  was  now  past  three  o'clock,  and  the  River  Ean^y,  on  which 
we  were  to  encamp,  was  still  a  long  way  in  firont.  This  induced 
me  to  take  two  men  and  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Eoksa, 
and  send  the  party  forward  the  nearest  way  to  our  destination. 
Their  direction  was  southeast,  ours  nearly  due  north.  In  leas 
than  an  hour  I  reached  the  Eoksa  Lake,  which  is  near  the  source 
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of  tbe  Birer  Kokaa.  It  is  now  small,  bat  has  been  extenmre  at 
some  yerj  distant  period,  before  the  river  broke  thiongh  a  mass 
of  rooks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley.  There  are  several  beau- 
tifnl  varieties  of  jasper  and  porphyry  in  the  monntains,  but  they 
are  too  f3u  away  to  be  used.  After  sketching  a  view  of  the  lake, 
we  crossed  the  country  to  follow  our  companions.  We  had  a 
small  mountain  to  cross,  and  on  gaining  the  sommit  I  saw  that 
evening  was  covering  the  vaUeys  with  her  dark  mantle,  while  the 
high  peaks  around  were  still  glowing  with  light.  But  these  had 
become  gray  and  indistinct  before  we  reached  the  valley,  nor  could 
we  see  any  signs  of  our  people.  We  now  put  our  horses  to  a 
sharp  trot,  foUowing  a  track  we  found  leading  down  the  valley. 
In  about  an  hour  we  turned  round  some  rocks,  and  beheld  a  fire 
biasing  brightiy  at  tiie  distance  of  a  few  versts.  We  lost  no  time 
in  reaching  the  spot,  where  I  refreshed  myself  with  my  favorite 
beverage,  and  very  shortiy  afteiward,  wrapped  up  in  my  cloak, 
was  fast  asleep. 

I  had  a  dip  in  the  River  Karaguy  before  the  sun  rose,  though 
the  ground  was  again  covered  with  white  frost,  which  rendered 
the  grass  crisp  under  my  feet,  and  made  the  morning  air  rather 
chUly.  Soon  the  mountain  tops  were  tipped  with  the  sun's  rays: 
this  had  a  cheering  effect }  the  light  gradually  crept  lower  into 
the  valley,  the  crystals  which^paricled  on  the  grass  so  briUiantiy 
melted  away,  and  the  scene  changed. 

On  looking  round  I  discovered  the  skeletons  of  some  Kalmuck 
winter  dwellings;  the  birch  bark  had  been  stripped  off  these 
oonioal  houses,  and  only  the  bare  poles  were  standing. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  inhabitants  are  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  find  plenty  of  grass  for  their  cattie,  and  where 
they  are  free  from  those  torments,  the  musquitoes. 

In  autumn  they  will  return  to  this  place,  cover  their  yourfM 
with  new  bark,  and  in  a  few  days  their  winter  dwellings  will  be 
completed.  I  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  in  some  of  these 
upper  valleys  of  the  Altai  the  winters  are  peculiarly  mild,  heavy 
falls  of  snow  seldom  occurring.  Here  the  cattle  and  wild  animals 
easily  find  their  food  throughout  this  dreary  season.  At  the  end 
of  October,  or  by  the  first  week  in  November,  the  three  families 
who  occupy  this  spot  are  made  prisoners  for  the  winter,  as  it  is 
imposrible  to  cross  the  mountains  when  once  the  snow  is  deep. 

^tnth  two  companions  I  rode  toward  the  Bive?  Axakym,  having 
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amnged  that  the  other  men  should  lemain,  pack  «p  the  things, 
load  the  hones,  and  fblldw  onr  traek.  I  forded  the  riTeri  tamed 
np  a  narrow  yalley  to  the  southward,  and  rode  along  the  hank  of 
a  small  stream  for  about  w  hour,  after  which  I  crossed  the  yalley, 
and  began  to  asoend  the  mountains  to  the  eastward.  These  form 
a  small  ohain  which  separates  the  yallejs  of  the  Karaguy  and 
Arakym.  Our  way  was  through  woods  of  biroh,  pine,  and  larch, 
bdt  not  growing  thickly  or  with  underwood ;  in  many  places  I 
almost  fancied  that  the  trees  had  been  planted  and  the  grounds 
laid  out^  with  little  glades  between  the  plantations,  along  which 
we  rode,  wending  our  way  upward.  Haying  reached  an  open 
space,  I  obseryed  that  we  were  on  a  low  ridge,  between  mountains 
which  rose  to  a  great  height  on  both  sides,  terminating  in  loffy 
crags,  with  cedars  growing  out  of  their  riyen  sides.  We  had  now 
a  fine  leyel  grassy  turf,  with  a  few  scattered  rocks,  which  had 
rolled  from  the  mountains  aboye. 

While  riding  along  this  beautiful  place,  I  saw,  for  the  fint  time, 
many  black  squirrels  skipping  about  in  the  branches;  they 
enliyened  the  scene,*  and  looked  yery  knowing  and  pretty,  sitting 
among  the  foliage.  Their  fur  is  a  dark  gray  in  winter,  at  which 
season  only  the  Ejdmucks  kill  them,  for  it  is  not  good  in  the 
summer.  For  the  last  half  hour  I  had  ridden  slowly  on,  watching 
the  gambols  of  these  little  creatures  in  the  grass,  and  their 
scampering  up  the  trees.  When  we  came  near  them  they  would 
run  along  the  boughs,  and  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  sometimes  two 
or  three  on  different  branches,  eyidently  racing.  While  I  was 
staring  up  at  the  squirrels  my  horse  suddenly  stopped  on  the 
edge  of  some  rocks  oyerlooking  the  yalley  of  the  Arakym. 

Thisyalley  is  a  celebrated  hunting-ground  for  the  EiJmucks, 
and,  as  they  state,  the  great  battle-field  of  the  bucks  in  the  rutting 
season.  Stags  are  numerous  in  the  mountains  around,  and  great 
numbers  are  shot  when  they  come  to  drink  at  the  lake.  As  we 
descended  I  found  a  pair  of  large  horns  which  had  been  shed  by 
one  of  these  noble  and  graceful  animals.  One  of  my  men,  an  old 
hunter,  said  we  should  not  find  any  stags  here  now,  as  they  were 
all  in  the  higher  regions  near  the  snow,  where  the  musquitoes  and 
flies  cannot  foUow  them.  Eyen  the  bean,  with  their  rough 
aha^y  coats,  cannot  remain  in  the  yalleys  in  summer,  where 
these  insects  are  extremely  numerous.  Two  frosty  nights  haye 
abeady  effected  a  wonderful  change;  it  is  only  in  the  warm  suui 


and  in  a  tlieltered  ntvation,  that  the  muaqnitoes  are  tRmbleaome  t 
three  or  four  more  oold  nightBy  and  iheir  annoyanoe  la  over  fof 
thia  year. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Tallej,  I  foand  it  thickly 
covered  with  small  piota-trees  and  long  grass ;  in  spring  much  of 
this  part  is  nnder  water.  After  riding  about  ten  Tersts,  we  oame 
to  a  branch  of  the  Rirer  Arakym,  running  from  the  sonth,  where 
the  Tslley  extends  np  toward  the  Ohdsonn  chain.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  wait  here  till  the  other  men  airiyed,  otherwise  we  might 
get  separated,  as  sereral  ravines  branched  off  into  the  mountainay 
and  the  river  divides  into  two  branches  near  the  head  of  the  valley* 
We  therefore  stopped  at  the  foot  of  some  high  rocks>  near  which 
was  plenty  of  grass,  and  onr  horses  were  tamed  loose  to  feed. 
Yexy  soon  we  had  a  large  fire  baming  and  refreshments  prepared. 
The  men  arrived  in  about  half  an  hoar. 

We  recommenced  oar  ride  up  the  bank  of  the  little  river,  and 
followed  its  windings  two  or  three  versts,  when  we  came  upon 
some  rocks  which  crossed  the  valley,  and  formed  it  into  a  IdcCb 
The  water  has  cat  a  channel  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep,  through 
which  it  rashes  with  great  force ;  althoagh  small,  it  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Birch  and  pieta-trees  are  growing  oat  of  the  ore- 
vices,  and  the  river  forms  several  beautiful  cascades.  After 
sketching,  I  rode  on  into  a  much  broader  valley,  and  crossed 
toward  a  fine  belt  of  timber,  on  reaching  which  I  found  myself 
on  the  bank  of  the  Arakym.  The  river  was  wide  and  rapid^ 
rolling  and  dashing  over  large  stones  with  a  great  noise.  I 
wanted  to  cross  to  the  opposite  bank;  but  here  it  was  imposnble, 
as  no  horse  could  stand  in  the  stream.  We  tamed  up  the  bank, 
and  rode  fast  toward  a  great  ravine  in  the  mountain,  through 
which  I  supposed  the  river  entered  the  valley.  Although  it 
appeared  quite  near,  we  were  two  hoars  riding  diarply  before  we 
reached  it  Here  I  observed  that  the  river  was  divided  by  a 
great  mass  of  rocks,  piled  up  picturesquely,  having  been  washed 
down  daring  a  series  of  ages,  and  trees  and  bushes  now  grow 
upon  them  most  luxuriantly.  The  rooks  on  both  sides  of  this 
gorge  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  and  are  broken  into  very  ragged 
crags,  with  dwarf  cedars  springing  out  of  the  clefts ;  on  the  sum- 
mit there  is  scarcely  any  vegetation,  a  proof  that  we  arp  getting 
fitf  up  in  the  Altai. 

Even  now,  when  the  water  is  very  low,  U  is  impossible  to  hear 
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any  one  speak  when  near  the  river.  What  will  it  be  when  the 
floods  come  down  daring  a  storm  f  then,  indeed,  the  rushing 
water  mast  be  snblime,  and  the  roar  terrific.  Before  I  had 
finished  my  sketch  the  evening  was  drawing  in  fiist ;  one  of  my 
men  ascended  some  high  rocks  to  look  oat  for  the  smoke  at  oar 
encampment,  bat  none  coald  be  seen.  I  was  determined  to  ride 
up  into  the  gorge  and  see  what  it  was  like  before  returning,  as 
well  as  to  ascertain  if  we  could  pass  through  it,  because  otherwise 
we  must  seek  another  route  and  cross  the  mountains  to  ihe  west- 
ward. We  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  up  the  valley  for  about 
a  verat,  when  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the 'gorge,  and  came  upon 
a  track  leading  into  it,  rapidly  ascending  high  above  the  river. 
After  riding  along  this  ledge  for  some  distance,  we  saw  that  it 
woilld  be  possible  to  pass  through  the  gorge.  It  was  fearful  to 
look  down  into  the  chasm,  and  see  the  water  rushing  past  at  so 
great  a  depth  beneath  our  feet. 

The  rocks  were  almost  perpendicular:  bushes,  plants,  and 
flowers  were  growing  on  the  small  ledges  and  from  the  crevices, 
adding  great  beauty  to  the  rugged  spot  While  gazing  on  this 
scene,  one  of  the  men  asked  me  what  o'clock  it  was,  probably 
suppoung  that  I  did  not  notice  how  fast  night  was  coming  on. 
As  I  took  my  watch  out  of  my  waistcoat  pocket  it  dropped  from 
the  chain,  falling  over  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  and,  being  stopped 
in  its  descent,  hung  on  the  thick  branches  of  a  small  bush  several 
yards  below  the  ledge.  I  looked  at  the  chain,  and  observed  that 
the  pin  had  been  shaken  out  of  ihe  swivel  while  riding,  which 
explained  the  accident  We  all  dismounted,  and  the  horses 
having  been  secured,  we  peeped  over  the  precipice.  It  was  im- 
possible to  reach  the  watch.  To  recover  it  by  any  means  at  our 
disposal  seemed  equally  hopeless.  Knowing,  however,  that  each 
man  possessed  a  long  rein  to  secure  his  horse  with,  of  considera- 
ble strength,  I  had  the  three  tied  together,  and  with  one  end 
fastened  under  my  arms,  and  with  the  two  men  grasping  the 
other,  I  hastily  undertook  the  descent ;  for  the  trinket  being  an 
old  friend,  as  well  as  of  some  value,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
abandon  it  without  making  an  effort  for  its  recovery.  All  being 
ready,  I  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  a  few  paces  up  the 
path;  then  I  got  down,  holding  on  as  well  as  I  could  by  the 
crevioeSi  and  the  men  keeping  the  leather  thong  tight  I  was 
not  long  in  reaching  the  narrow  ledge,  but  I  oould  only  move 
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along  by  their  bolding  me  up.  At  last  I  got  clofle  to  the  bosh* 
The  difficultj  now  was  to  reach  the  watoh  without  toaching  the 
branches,  otherwise  it  might  drop  through  into  the  roaring  torrent 
below.  T)  3  men  above  were  sustaining  me  with  a  tight  grasp, 
watching  iiy  proceedings  with  anxious  faces,  not  yenturing  to 
flay  a  word,  hardly  yenturing  to  breathe.  Firmly  fixing  my  foot 
in  a  ereyice,  I  cried  to  them  to  let  me  lean  oyer  considerably; 
carefully  they  followed  my  directions,  and  I  was  enabled  to  readx 
the  watch  without  disturbing  a  leaf;  a  minute  sufficed  to  transfer 
it  to  my  pocket  in  safety,  which  beiDg  done,  the  men,  at  a  signal, 
joyfully  pulled,  and  I  scrambled  to  the  top,  where  I  landed 
without  accident,  much  to  the  satis&ction  of  my  companions.  It 
was  only  while  riding  quietly  down  the  yalley  seeking  our 
encampment  that  I  thought  of  the  risk  I  had  run,  and  then  it 
made  me  shudder.  Hy  men  seemed  powerfully  impressed  by 
the  incident :  it  was  a  subject  of  conyersation  during  the  eyening, 
and  eyidently  excited  no  slight  interest.  * 

Our  camp  was  all  in  motion  as  the  day  was  breaking — even 
before  the  mountain  peaks  were  touched  with  light,  and  when  all 
was  gray  and  gloomy.  My  ablutions  were  made  in  a  large  granite 
bowl,  some  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  fiye  feet  deep,  scooped 
out  of  the  rock,  in  which  some  smaU  fishes  were  playing,  the  water 
being  constantly  changed,  and  so  cold  that  it  made  me  shiver. 

When  the  sun  had  risen  high  enough  to  send  his  rays  into  the 
valley,  my  two  men  and  our  horses  were  ready  to  retrace  our  steps 
toward  the  pass,  leaving  the  others  to  pack  up  and  follow.  We 
rode  slowly  on  by  a  new  track,  and  ascended  a  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain which  jufcs  out  into  the  valley.  This  enabled  me  to  obtain  a 
peep  into  a  ravine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  reach,  as  the  rushing  torrent  formed  a  bar- 
rier no  man  could  cross.  Having  sketched  the  view,  I  rode  on, 
and  was  soon  at  the  place  of  our  last  night's  adventure.  We 
stopped,  and  I  looked  down  with  feelings  of  gratitude  upon  the 
friendly  bush  that  had  intercepted  my  faithfdl  time-keeper.  One 
of  the  men  fixed  a  branch  to  point  out  the  place  to  tl^e  rest  of  our 
party  when  they  passed. 

As  we  ascended  farther  into  the  pass,  the  track  became  more 

difficult  and  the  scene  more  ragge4.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 

torrent  the  crags  rose  up  in  the  wildest  grandeur.    Time  bad 

chiselled  them  urith  his  upsparing  hand  into  varied  forms — som^ 

11 
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like  tuneted  battlements  and  mighty  towers;  others  into  enor- 
mous buttresses  propping  up  the  mountain.  After  riding  about 
half  a  yerst  we  emerged  from  these  rocky  masses  into  a  small  val« 
ley  that  must  have  been  a  yery  deep  lake  before  the  gorge  was  rent 
open  in  the  mountain.  I  haye  orossed  this  region  twice,  and  haye 
brought  bapk  with  me  some  beautiful  specimens  of  porphyry  and 
jasper  from  these  mountains.  Haying  sketched  the  little  yalley, 
dirough  which  the  riyer  runs  sluggishly,  I  turned  and  rode  on.  I 
soon  obseryed  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  trees 
diminishing  in  number  as  well  as  in  size,  and  there  was  as  sensi- 
ble a  fiiUing  off  in  the  yegetation.  Short  mossy  grass  had  taken 
the  place  of  a  more  luxuriant  herbage,  sprinkled  oyer  with  loose 
masses  of  rock,  round  some  of  which  the  dwarf  juniper  was  twin- 
ing its  branches. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  falling  water  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
yalley,  I  rode  in  the  direction,  and  discoyered  it  in  a  small  rocky 
rayine  to  which*  it  was  impossible  to  ride.  Leaying  one  man  with 
the  horses,  I  started  with  the  other,  following  up  the  little  stream 
ihrongh  a  thick  mass  of  cedars  and  fallen  rocks,  coyered  with 
dark  green  and  yellow  moss,  which  rendered  them  exceedingly 
slippery  and  difficult  to  walk  oyer.  I  had  seyeral  tumbles  before 
I  reached  the  object  of  my  search  j  at  length  I  stood  brfore  » 
beautiftd  waterM,  that  came  bounding  down  in  three  leaps,  the 
whole  height  being  about  sixty  feet.  The  water  looked  white 
and  sparkling  as  it  fell  oyer  the  dark  purple  precipice;  the  lower 
&n  spread  out  wider,  and  appeared  like  a  piece  of  game  hangmg 
oyer  ihe  rocks. 

I  was  determined  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  precipice  forming 
this  rayine,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  I  then  followed  up  the 
stream  for  about  three  hundred  paces,  and  found  that  it  issued 
from  a  smaU  lake  or  mountain  tarn,  apparently  yery  deep.  The 
water  was  of  a  dark  green  color,  but  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  the 
rocks  surrounding  it  were  quite  perpendicular.  We  returned  to 
our  horses  oyer  high  masses  of  jasper,  and  saw  three  stags  fiur  up 
in  the  mountain,  looking  down  upon  us  apparently  with  much 
astonishment,  but  there  was  no  getting  within  shot  of  ihem. 
After  riding  a  short  distance  we  obseryed  our  friends  asoending  a 
mountain  to  the  south,  about  a  yerst  distant.  We  tried  to  make 
them  hear  by  shouting;  but  this  was  fruitless;  at  last  I  fired  both 
barrels  of  my  gun,  which  they  heard,  and  immediately  halted. 
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Omr  liorses  being  tre&h,  hayiDg  rested  seyeral  times  during  my 
sketching^  enabled  us  soon  to  form  a  junction^  and,  after  enjoying 
sufficient  rest  and  refreshment,  I  prepared  to  ascend  the  summit 
of  the  Cholsoun.  The  last  stunted  cedars  were  soon  passed,  whei 
-with  two  companions,  I  gained  a  small  depression  on  the  moun- 
tain that  was  rich  in  plants  and  flowers.  Our  horses  trampled  on 
ft  beautiful  bed  of  Agutlegia:  the  plants,  reaching  up  to  our 
saddle-flaps,  were  in  full  bloom;  the  flowers  were  yaried,  blue 
and  white ;  some  a  deep  purple,  and  others  purple  edged  with 
white.  Fortunately,  I  obtained  plenty  of  ripe  seed.  Near  this 
place  I  also  met  with  Cfypripedium  guttatum^  with  its  white  and 
pink  flowers.  (This  I  had  found  in  the  Oural.)  There  were 
also  many  fine  Frimidct^  of  a  deep  red-  color,  flowering  in  large 
bunches.  These  and  the  short  turf  rendered  this  spot  quite  a 
little  garden  among  the  rugged  precipices  towering  far  above  it. 
Immediately  after  quitting  it  we  turned  the  point  of  some  rooks, 
and  looked  down  into  the  lake ;  it  was  lying  in  a  deep  bowl- 
shaped  depression,  quiet  and  calm,  within  its  grassy  banks.  I 
lode  down  on  to  its  shore;  it  was  shallow  for  a  few  paces,  and 
then  appeared  to  descend  perpendiculariy,  most  probably  to  a 
great  depth,  as  the  water  looked  yeiy  dark.  We  were  compelled 
to  retrace  our  steps^  the  other  sides  of  this  bowl  being  exceedingly 
steep. 

The  ascent  of  the  Cholsoun  from  the  north  side  is  not  abrapty 
though  the  last  half  yerst  is  steep  and  rocky :  nevertheless,  we 
rode  our  hones  to  the  summit,  or  rather  to  the  foot  of  the  large 
rocky  peaks  that  shoot  far  above  the  rounded  mountain  top. 
These  are  bare  granite,  without  a  blade  of  grass  upon  them,  and 
do  iiot  form  a  oontinuons  ridge  or  crest  on  the  mountain,  but 
stand  up  in  isolated  masses,  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other.  Having  ascended  with  some  difficulty  to  the  top  of 
one  of  these 'peaks,  I  saw  our  little  caravan,  composed  of  the  men 
I  had  left  to  proceed  by  another  route,  skirting  the  mountain 
lower  down.  I  knew  that  they  would  cross  the  summit  seven  or 
eight  vents  to  the  east,  go  straight  to  the  Cholsoun  pass,  and 
descend  into  a  valley  on  the  south,  which  I  had  arranged  should 
be  our  place  of  rest  for  the  night. 

The  views  from  this  part  of  the  chain  (which  is  not  the 
highest)  are  very  grand.  On  one  side  Nature  exhibits  her  most 
ragged  forms,  peaks,  and  crags  of  all  shapes  rising  up  &r  into 
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the  dear  blue  Tanlt  of  beayen ;  wbile  on  the  other,  monntaiii 
rises  above  mountain,  vanishing  into  distance,  until  they  melt  into 
forms  like  thin  gray  clouds  on  the  horizon.  It  was  impossible  to 
spare  much  time  going  from  place  to  place,  looking  to  the  north, 
south,  or  west,  to  decide  which  view  I  should  sketch  first.  The 
chains  to  the  north  happened  to  be  beautifully  lighted  up,  some 
in  sunshine,  others  in  shade,  producing  a  wonderful  effect  of  dis- 
tance and  space.  This  induced  me  to  sit  down  to  work  in  right 
good  earnest,  and  I  was  soon  so  absorbed  in  my  occupation  that-I 
ieither  thought  of  time,  distance,  nor  the  country  we  had  to  ride 
Dver.  Our  horses  had  been  secured  and  left  to  feed,  and  my  men 
were  much  interested  in  my  work,  until  at  last,  as  I  supposed, 
they  grew  weary.  First  one  would  leave,  and  go  to  the  south  side 
of  the  rocks  under  which  I  was  sketching.  Soon  after  he  re- 
turned, the  other  went;  yet  they  said  nothing.  I  had  now  been 
at  work  more  than  two  hours,  and  this  going  to  and  fro  had  oo- 
ourred  several  times.  At  length  I  was  certain  that  they  wished 
to  speak  to  me.  I  looked  at  them,  and  waited  for  the  oommuni- 
cation.  Then  one  of  them  said,  "  Chrom  9cora  boodi^'  (it  will 
thunder  soon),  and  made  a  sign  for  me  to  go  with  him.  I  put 
down  my  sketch,  and  hurried  to  the  other  side  of  the  peak,  when 
I  beheld  the  cause  of  their  alarm :  evidently  a  finghtful  storm 
was  coming  toward  us,  for  the  high  peaks  to  the  west  were  just 
being  wrapped  in  a  terrible  black  mantle.  There  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose ;  the  men  ran  to  bring  the  horses,  and  I  hastened  to 
pack  up  my  sketching  materials.  This  was  but  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  We  then  mounted  and  rode  past  the  rocks  to  see  if 
the  storm  was  approaching.  Several  of  the  peaks  were  already 
obscured,  and  now  the  clouds  were  wheeling  round  a  very  high 
summit,  which  I  supposed  to  be  eight,  or,  at  most,  ten  versts 
distant,  across  a  deep  valley.  To  be  caught  on  this  summit  in 
such  a  storm  was  something  fearful,  and  the  men  were  really 
alarmed.  There  was  only  one  place  on  the  south  side  by  which 
we  could  descend :  it  was  the  Cholsoun  pass,  and  that  was  per- 
haps more  than  eight  versts  distant.  Having  watched  the  storm 
two  or  three  minutes,  we  heard  the  distant  thunder,  and  then 
knew  that  the  conflict  of  the  elements  had  begun. 

Without  speaking  a  word,  we  turned  our  horses,  and  started 
off  at  a  gallop.  It  was  a  race  for  the  pass,  as  it  was  only  in  this 
ravine  that  we  could  hope  for  shelter.    Eveiy  few  minutes  the 
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ilrander  loDed  nesrer  and  neaier,  md  on  we  gaDopped ;  ibe  baneSy 
with  an  instinotiTe  dread  of  what  was  following,  putting  forth 
ihdr  fnll  powers,  without  either  whip  or  spur.  Boad  or  track 
there  was  none;  only  some  high  rocky  peaks  pointed  out  to  my 
companions  the  head  of  the  pass.  Our  coarse  was  straight  toward 
these :  sometimes  over  fine  mossy  turf,  then  oyer  ground  rough 
and  stony,  which  would,  under  any  other  circumstances,  have 
caused  both  horse  and  rider  to  hesitate  before  dashing  onward  at 
the  speed  at  which  we  were  going.  The  storm  was  still  behind 
us,  for  as  yet  we  had  only  seen  the  flash,  but  not  the  streams  of 
lightning  that  were  descending  eyeiy  two  or  three  minutes  in  our 
rear,  followed  by  chips  of  thunder,  which  resounded  among  the 
mountains  until  the  distant  echo  was  lost  in  another  loud  roar. 
At  a  short  distance  in  front  of  us  I  beheld  huge  pOlars  of  rock 
riong  up  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  which  reminded  me  of  Stonehenge, 
but  on  a  most  gigantic  scale.  My  men  turned  a  little  to  the  left 
to  armd  ibis  hibyrinth  of  rocks.  I  looked  at  the  place  with 
intense  interest,  determined  to  visit  it,  if  possible,  on  the  mor- 
row. We  were  within  a  couple  of  yersts  of  the  head  of  the  pass 
when  we  heard  a  great  rushing  sound  behind  us.  Instantly  our 
heads  were  turned  to  see  what  was  coming,  when  we  beheld 
branches  of  cedar  torn  up  from  the  yalley,  carried  oyer  the 
rocky  peaks,  and  whirled  high  into  the  air:  this  was  the  blast 
before  the  storm,  which  now  swept  on  with  terrific  force.  For- 
tunately for  us,  the  rocky  pillars  broke  the  fuiy  of  the  gust,  or 
we  should  haye  been  hurled  down  to  a  certain^;  for  at  a  short 
distance  on  each  side  of  us,  the  dwarf  cedaxs  which  creep  oyer 
the  rocks  were  torn  up,  and  carried  along  by  the  hurricane.  We 
found  it  difficult  to  sit  our  horses,  as  they  sweryed  and  bounded 
on  when  the  fearful  squall  rushed  past. 

The  storm  was  now  near,  but  for  the  last  few  minutes  there 
had  not  been  a  flash.  This  was  even  more  appalling  than  the 
loud  thunder.  I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  a  thick  red  stream 
strike  among  the  rocks  we  had  just  passed ;  at  the  same  instant 
there  were  three  reports  like  the  firing  of  a  heavily-loaded  mus- 
ket over  our  heads,  and  then  came  a  crash  which  made  our  horses 
shudder,  although  in  a  gallop.  Now  came  hailstones  so  thick 
that  for  a  moment  they  almost  blinded  us ;  the  lightning  flashed 
in  quick  succession,  and  the  thunder  was  incessant. 

We  reached  the  pass,  and  turned  bto  its  rugged  jaws  with  a 
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ddight  known  only  to  ft  mariner  when  he  nuu  hii  dnking  can& 
into  a  safe  hayen.  In  abonC  ten  minutes  we  were  qniedj  stand- 
ing  under  the  shdter  of  some  friendly  rooks,  our  tired  horses 
tremhling  with  fear.  The  men  crossed  themselves;  nor  did  I 
forget  to  offer  up  my  thanks  for  our  preserration.  The  storm 
still  raged  ahoye  ns  with  terrific  fiiry  and  Kwtvl  grandeur ;  but 
the  oTcrhanging  masses  under  which  we  crouched  aSbrded  us 
complete  protection,  and  I  listened  to  the  dreadful  tempest  widi 
minted  feelings  of  awe  and  pleasure.  In  a  yezy  few  minutes  the 
.  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  hail,  giving  a  wintiy 
aspect  to  the  scene  which  had  been  so  calm  and  beautiful  two 
short  hours  before.  The  storm  rolled  on :  in  about  an  hour  we 
could  only  hear  its  murmurings  in  the  distance.  Presently  the 
clouds  were  dispersed ;  the  sun  shone  out  in  all  his  splendori  ren- 
dered still  mate  Inrilliant  by  the  intensely  black  masses  of  vapor 
which  enveloped  the  distant  crags.  My  companions  now  disco- 
vered that  we  were  not  in  the  Gholsoun  pass,  but  in  ft  small  ravine 
down  which  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  even  on  foot,  for  at  ft 
very  short  distance  below  our  sheltering  place  the  precipices  were 
perpendicular  to  the  depth  of  at  least  ^ree  hundred  feet^  over 
which  a  little  stream  was  leaping,  to  be  dispersed  in  vi^r  befo^ 
reaching  the  bottom.  It  was  ihe  dashing  of  the  water  which  drew 
my  attention  to  it;  from  below,  no  doubt,  it  must  have  appeared 
exceedingly  pretty. 

It  was  now  quite  time  to  descend,  as  oor  people  were  encamped 
somewhere  in  tiie  valley  beneath.  One  of  my  men  found  that  we 
had  missed  the  pass,  and  had  gone  considenbly  beyond  it  during 
the  storm.  We  therefore  rode  back,  and  tamed  into  a  savinei 
which  he  said  would  lead  us  to  the  right  track  lower  down.  This 
proved  correct;  and  in  about  two  hours  we  were  quietly  seated 
by  our  camp-fiie,  under  some  magnificent  cedars,  on  the  bank  of 
a  roaring  torrent  greatly  swollen  by  the  storm.  Our  companions 
had  heard  the  thunder  in  the  distance,  and  there  had  been  a  few 
drops  of  rain,  but  not  even  enough  to  wet  the  ground.  The  forest 
was  so  thick  around  our  camp  that  they  could  not  see  the  moun* 
tains;  it  was  only  the  rising  and  thundering  of  the  torrent  that 
told  them  what  had  happened  there. 

After  taking  sufficient  refreshment,  and  writing  up  my  journal 
by  the  light  of  a  biasing  fire,  I  turned  down  at  the  root  of  a  mi^- 
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aiCoeiit  oedar,  wnpped  mjaelf  in  my  doak^  and  dept  soondly 
until  morning. 

It  waa  delightfal  to  see  the  sunbeams  stmggUng  tluongh  ihe 
branches,  and  hear  the  birds  singing  their  matin  songs.  All  this 
betokened  a  fine  day  for  my  return  to  the  Cholsoun.  Knowing  it 
would  take  at  least,four  hours  to  ri^e  to  the  rocky  pillars  which 
we  passed  in  the  stonn,  I  hastened  our  departure,  and  at  six  o'clock 
we  started,  haying  arranged  that  our  little  carayan  should  follow 
the  stream  toward  the  valley  of  the  Eder  Koomm,  and  encamp 
aUtertrayelling' three,  or,  at  most,  four  hours,  to  enable  me  and 
my  two  comrades  to  jdn  them  in  the  evening.  Our  ride  through 
ihe  forest  was  not  agreeable,  for  ihe  branches  and  rank  herbage, 
which  in  many  places  were  fu  above  our  horses'  heads,  wexe 
covered  with  large  dew-drops,  sparkling  like  diamonds,  and  giving 
us  a  shower-bath  evexy  few  steps.  .Before  we  got  half  way  through 
the  forest  we  were  completely  drenched,  which  was  rather  unplea- 
aant,  as  we  should  soon  have  the  sharp  mountain  air  chilling  us 
to  the  bone.  On  emerging  from  the  forest  I  observed  that  all  the 
ui^r  part  of  the  Cholsoun  was  wrapped  in  a  dense  doud,  extend* 
ing  hi  down  its  nigged  sides.  A  little  lower  in  the  pass  the  fog 
was  bdng  carried  up  in  curling  eddies :  this  was  a  good  dgn,  and 
I  antidpated  a  fine  day. '  We  rode  on  shivering  in  our  wet  doth- 
ing :  sometimes  a  cold  cuttLag  breese  mshing  down  ihe  ravines 
made  my  teeth  chatter,  but  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
my  sense  of  the  picturesque ;  for  on  reaching  a  part  of  the  pass 
presenting  peculiarly  striking  features,  I  sat  down  on  a  large  block 
of  granite,  and  sketched  a  view  looking  down  toward  the  Kaier 
Koomin,  and  the  mountains  to  the  south. 

While  at  my  work  I  often  looked  toward  the  summit  of  the 
Ghdaoun,  hoping  to  see  ihe  fog  dear  off.  At  hist  I  perodved  it 
dowly  rising,  which  gave  me  hopes  of  a  fine  day.  We  immedi- 
ately mounted  and  rode  on,  but  had  not  ascended  fu  when  the 
sun  broke  through  the  rolling  vapor,  ^and  cheered  us  with  his 
genid  waiptth.  In  an  hour  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  riding 
in  splendid  sonshine,  ihe  fog,  however,  still  hanging  on  ihe  sum- 
mits.  Although  the  huge  rocky  pillars  were  envdoped  in  mist,  I 
knew  ihe  direction  in  which  to  find  them,  and  turned  that  way. 
Prawntly  wo  came  up  to  some  fiJlen  rocks,  and  threaded  our  way 
among  them.  The  fog  was  now  rolling  over  us ;  still,  we  rode  on 
dowly;  but,  after  somewhat  less  than  an  hour,  it  became  so  ihick 
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tLat  we  were  obliged  to  stop  at  the  foot  of  some  predpioes.  Here 
we  dumoantedy  and  sat  down  with  a  full  conviction  that  we  must 
remain,  so  long  as  the  fog  continued.  One  hoar  passed  without 
any  change  for  the  better;  the  second  was  fleeting  fast,  which 
gaye  us  great  anxiety.  If  the  fog  did  not  clear  off  soon,  we  should 
undoubtedly  be  detained  here  for  the  night,  when  hunger  would 
be  added  to  cold.  At  length  the  clouds  bc^an  to  drive  past  us 
firom  the  westward,  with  a  yeiy  genUe  breese.  Suddenly  one  of 
the  men,  after  listening  very  attentiyely,  exclaimed  in  Russian, 
<<  There  is  a  waterfiill !''  I  took  out  my  compass*,  and  found  the 
sound  came  from  the  southwest.  This  induced  me  to  think  we 
had  been  riding  straight  toward  some  frightful  precipices  which 
I  had  seen  the  day  before ;  if  so,  we  must  be  very  near  the  brink, 
to  hear  the  rushing  of  the  water  in  the  valley  below,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  move  now  would  be  madness.  The  second  hour  was 
nearly  gone,  when,  to  our  infinite  joy,  we  began  to  see  indistinctly 
forms  in  firont  of  us ;  in  a  few  minutes  we  beheld  more  deariy  a 
odossal  nuu»  rising  up,  its  summits  lost  in  driving  clouds;  further 
on  were  the  dim  outlines  of  broken  crags  below  us.  At  last  the 
mass  of  vapor  passed  off,  and  a  deep  gulf,  with  the  rocks  and 
mountains  beyond  it,  was  laid  before  us,  as  if  by  enchantment. 
It  was  evident  that  we  had  ridden  along  for  four  or  five  hundred 
paces  parallel  with  these  precipices,  and  not  more  than  twenty 
yards  from  their  fearful  brink.  The  clouds  now  rolled  up,  like 
some  vast  curtain  uncovering  .these  mighty  mountain  chains; 
and,  after  sitting  so  long,  wet,  cold,  and  shivering,  it  is  impossible 
to  express  the  delight  with  which  I  watched  the  sun  burst  forth, 
lighting  up  peak  and  valley  with  his  radiance. 

To  the  southeast  stands  Bielouka,  proudly  rearing  his  lofty 
double  head,  adorned  with  eternal  snows  and  ^adem,  and  &r 
overtopping  all  the  other  chains,  although  many  mountains  around 
him  are  covered  with  the  same  everlasting  garment  of  snow. 
Beneath  these  were  many  other  summits  tipped  with  white,  show- 
ing that  they  have  also  passed  the  line  of  congelation.  ^Still  lower 
was  one  vast  sea  of  mountain  crests,  surrounding  these  giants  of 
the  Altai — some  so  distant  that  they  looked  like  ethereal  vapor 
dissolving  on  the  horison ;  others,  with  their  peaks  and  crags  a 
little  more  distmct,  sparkled  brightly  in  the  sun.  Nearer  was  a 
lower  range,  extending  fiir,  with  many  a  dark  purple  peak  and 
ridge,  enckwing  valleys  and  ravines,  into  which  the  precious  metal 
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kas  been  irndied  ages  ago.  Still  nearer  are  the  brown,  gray,  and 
green  ridgee  of  the  Gholeonn,  witb  their  jagged  rooks,  and  eaa- 
oadea  streaming  down  their  rugged  sides ;  these,  with  a  foregnmnd 
of  gigantio  granite  peaks  heaped  far  np  toward  heaven,  rich  in 
many  a  mossy  oolor,  with  dwarf  cedars  creeping  over  their  onri- 
008  forms,  with  mossy  torf  aronnd  their  bases,  and  small  clnmps 
of  a  deep-red  iVtmti/a  scattered  among  the  grass,  form  the  prin* 
eipal  featnres  of  one  of  the  grandest  panoramas  in  natnre.  Snch 
scenes,  and  many  others  through  which  I  have  passed,  offer  most 
glorious  studies  to  the  lover  of  Nature,  possessed  of  sufficient 
eoorage  to  woo  her  in  these  sublime  regions  when  bedecked  in 
her  wild  and  gorgeous  attire. 

About  half  an  hour's  ride  from  the  place  where  I  sat  and 
sketched  stood  the  labyrinth  of  rocky  pillars  which  we  passed  in 
the  thunder-storm.  They  are  granite,  worn  into  pillars  of  various 
forms,  curiously  grouped  around  a  large  mass  in  the  centre. 
When  seen  from  a  distance  they  had  reminded  me  of  Stonehenge, 
but  on  approaching  them,  I  found  that  they  were  prodigious 
masses;  it  was,  however,  only  by  riding  through  this  curious 
place  that  I  could  judge  of  their  magnitude.  Not  far^from  them| 
to  the  west,  are  some  enormous  precipices ;  perhaps  these  rocks 
have  once  formed  part  of  some  higher  difi,  which  have  over- 
looked the  dark  valley  below.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  these  isolated  masses  should  have  been  left  here, 
unless  the  intermediate  parts  should  have  decayed  and  crumbled 
into  small  particles,  and  in  this  sMe  have  been  washed  into  the 
valley :  £dlen  blocks  are  not  found  in  this  neighboriiood  of  any 
considerable  size  or  quantity. 

Having  delineated  this  eztroardinary  landscape,  I  observed  that 
it  was  time  to  descend  toward  the  valley  and  seek  our  encamp- 
ment. After  examining  the  country  for  a  few  minutes,  I  thought 
we  could  save  a  considerable  distance  by  crossing  a  lower  range^ 
Our  only  difficulty  was  the  rocky  precipices  to  the  west :  could 
we  descend  these,  or  find  some  way  to  the  river  in  the  valley,  we 
should  soon  reach  our  destination.  We  turned  our  steps  west- 
ward till  we  came  upon  a  ravine,  which  we  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing on  foot,  leading  our  horses,  for  riding  down  was  impossible. 
After  several  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  we  reached  the 
valley,  and  skirted  along  the  side  of  the  steep  ground  above  the 
river ;  this  led  us  into  a  pass  infinitely  more  grand  than  the  Gh  >1- 
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bovn.  Down  this  wild  soene  we  found  onr  way;  in  one  part  ft 
was  a  nairow  cbasm^  with  rocks  on  each  side  of  enonnons  height. 
Looking  back,  a  yery  high  conical  mountain  was  seen,  wj^h  broken 
and  almost  perpendicular  crags,  forming  a  beautiful  picture  seen 
through  a  natural  frame. 

Hunger  now  began  to  intimate  that,  however  fine  the  scenery, 
the  crayings  of  the  inner  man  would  not  be  satisfied  without  some- 
thing more  substantial.  We  therefore  hast^ied  on,  and  reached 
our  old  encampment  at  six  o'clock,  having  saved  at  least  a  two 
hours'  ride.  A  bright  fire  was  burning;  from  this  we  supposed 
our  friends  had  not  long  left,  which  induced  us  to  hope  we  should 
soon  find  them,  and  we  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  following 
their  track.  After  riding  another  hour,  and  fording  the  river  from 
one  bank  to  the  other  several  times,  night  b^an  to  creep  over 
this  narrow  valley,  rendering  it  difficult  to  find  our  way.  Again 
we  had  to  ford  the  river,  which  became  deep  and  rapid,  nor 
could  we  discover  the  path,  or  anything  to  guide  us.  My  men 
now  objected  to  fording  it  again  in  the  dark;  it  had  become  too 
dangerous.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  go  supperless  to  bed,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  sleep  here,  if  sleep  were  possible  in  such  a 
place ;  and  with  this  intention  we  forced  our  way  into  the  wood 
to  some  thick  picta-treee,  where  we  found  a  small  space  of  open 
ground ;  a  light  was  struck,  and  some  birch  bark  stripped  off  a 
tree  and  piled  up,  which,  being  ignited,  made  a  strong  light. 
While  the  men  futened  and  unsaddled  the  horses,  I  made  the 
fire,  which  was  shortiy  burning  fiunously.  Our  saddleK>loths  were 
spread,  and  the  saddles  arranged  for  jhIIowb;  plenty  of  wood  was 
piled  on,  making  a  large  fire  sufficient  to  roast  a  sheep,  had  one 
been  ready  for  us.  Unpleasant  as  the  ciroumstances  were,  we 
were  in  warm  and  comfortable  quarters  in  comparison  with  our 
detention  among  the  rooks  on  the  Cholsoun,  where  we  must  have 
remained  had  the  fog  continued ;  and  though  we  were  hungiy,  we 
felt  that  we  might  have  been  much  worse  off.  Our  horses  flued 
better :  they  had  dined,  and  found  something  even  here  for  supper. 
My  comrades  were  soon  fast  asleep.  I  hiy  for  a  time  thinking 
over  the  scenes  on  the  mountains  until  tired  nature  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  when  I  followed  their  example. 

About  three  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  one  of  the  men  awdce  me 
by  throwing  wood  on  the  fire,  more  fuel  being  required|  as  it 
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was  ihen  yeiy  oliiDy.  Boon  aa  ike  ftre  had  been  leidenhhedi  I 
atretobod  myself  onft  agun,  and  slept  ontO  daylight  Wben  we 
awoke  oar  horses  were  qniokly  saddled.  We  crossed  the  riveri 
disooYered  the  traek^  and  in  about  two  bonis  fonnd  onr  oom- 
panions  fast  asleep;  they  were  rcmsed  up,  tea  made  with  the 
utmost  dispatoby  and  liberal  libations  prepared  ns  for  new  adren- 
tores.  But  a  yeiy  sharp  frost  this  morning  was  a  snre  prognostic  *> 
of  approaching  winter,  that  would  put  a  stop  to  mountain  travel-' 
ling;  new  snow  had  already  fallen  on  some  of  the  higher  parts 
of  the  Cholsoun^  and  these  unmistakeable  signs  induced  me  to 
hasten  onward. 


CHAPTEE  XIIL 

fEONTDCa  or  THE  0HINX8B  SlfPI&B. 

I  ORDBUD  another  man  to  join  my  party  this  morning,  as  we 
might  find  some  di£Elculty  in  fording  the  rirer,  should  I  think  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  We  rode  down  the  yalley  of  Kaier  Koomin, 
leaving  the  rest  to  follow.  The  country  was  now  losing  its  sterile 
appearance ;  indeed,  the  valley  is  beau^fdlly  wooded,  and  covered 
with  fine  grass.  The  river,  which  winds  about  very  much,  is  a 
rapid  stream  running  between  thickly-wooded  banks,  in  which  we 
beheld  as  we  rode  along  grayling  and  other  fish  sporting  in  shoals; 
among  them  several  large  talmane,  not  less  than  three  feet  six  to 
four  feet  long.  They  appeared  to  coudder  themselves  free  frona 
any  attack,  as  they  swam  slowly  about  dose  to  the  bank,  at  our 
horses'  feet  On  my  dismounting  to  try  the  effect  of  a.buUet, 
they  gave  a  sj^b  with  their  tails,  and  sculled  away  in  a  minute. 
Shortly  after  this  we  had  to  swim  our  horses  over  the  river,  which 
we  found  rapid  and  deep. 

The  sun  now  broke  through  the  mists  which  had  obscured  him, 
and  tlfe  clouds  were  dispersed  from  the  upper  mountains.  We 
also  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  cheering  influence  and  warmth ; 
the  men  greeted  his  appearance  with  Russian  songs,  that  made 
the  valley  ring  again  as  we  rode  along;  most  of  their  music, 
though  rather  melancholy,  has  a  pleasing  effect.  In  one  part  <tf 
the  valley  there  is  a  charming  echo;  we  stopped  opposite  to  the 
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rooks  from  wbioh  it  proeeeded,  and  the  men  made  the  plaoo 
resound  with  their  Toices. 

Russian  peasants  are  excellent  fellows ;  those  with  me  thought 
nothing  of  their  hardships  of  yesterday ;  when  we  were  sitting 
hungry  and  shiyering  on  the  Cholsoun,  not  a  murmur  was 
breathed.  / 

After  riding  for  about  two  hours,  I  observed  a  ravine  running 
into  the  mountains  to  the  north ;  this  I  determined  to  explore  for 
a  short  distance.  We  therefore  turned  into  it;  and  it  afforded  a 
fine  subject  for  my  pencil.    My  work  accomplished,  we  returned, 


flwuuuiva  A  hbf  btkiaw. 


and  gallopped  off  down  the  valley,  as  we  found  by  the  track  that 
our  caravan  had  passed ;  we  overtook  them  a  few  versts  ahead, 
preparing  the  midday  meal  They  had  seen  our  track  up  in  the 
ravine,  which  induced  them  to  stop  sooner. 
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The  m<mntaiii8  were  mtioli  lower,  and  we  were  evidently  ap- 
proacbiDg  a  warmer  region.  Our  ride  was  exoeedingly  agreeabloi 
for  we  travelled  over  a  fine  grassy  turf,  often  winding  throngh 
woods  and  among  olamps  of  trees.  At  four  o'elock  we  reached 
the  north  hank  of  the  Bonchtarma,  a  very  broad  and  deep  stream; 
and  on  the  men  shoating  loadly,  two  small  boats  put  off  from  the 
opposite  shore.  In  the  mean  time  the  horses  were  bdng  un- 
iaddled,  as  the^  must  ^m  the  river.  When  the  ferrymen  had 
reached  the  bank,  I  observed  that  their  boats  were  cut  out  of  a 
single  tree,  without  any  attempt  at  boat-building.  My  sketching 
and  shooting  materials  having  been  placed  in  one  of  these  canoes, 
three  of  us  sat  down ;  the  man  rowed  us  aorofls  the  river,  then 
returned  to  aid  in  swimming  the  horses  over,  six  of  which  were 
brought  at  one  time  by  each  canoe,  two  men  holding  the  reins* 
In  a  little  more  than  an  hour,  all  our  party,  horses  and  baggage, 
were  safely  landed.  From  this  ferry  there  is  a  splendid  view 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  Cholsoun  chain,  over  which  we  had 
passed :  the  southern  portion  was  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  dark 
clouds,  most  probably  another  edition  of  Uie  storm  we  had  had  a 
few  days  before. 

"We  rode  off  at  a  sharp  trot  toward  Zirianovsky,  along  a  good 
load,  but  over  a  very  uninteresting  steppe,  with  low  mountains 
on  each  side.  In  a  little  m<»re  than  an  hour  we  turned  to  the 
west^  and  stopped  at  a  point  which  afforded  me  a  view  of  Zirian- 
ovsky, and  the  Eagle  Mountain  beyond.  The  sun  had  set  behind 
this  picturesque  mountain  about  half  an  hour  before,  and  now  the 
effect  was  most  gorgeous.  A  deep  yellow  was  spread  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  sky,  shading  upward  into  a  silvery  gray :  thin* 
fleecy  clouds  of  a  crimson  color  were  beautifnlly  scattered  over 
the  horizon,  rendered  still  more  brilliant  by  their  contrast  with 
the  purple  tones  of  the  Eagle  Mountains.  A  great  depth  of  shade 
extended  over  the  steppe  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  cover- 
ing the  Zavod  with  its  sombre  hue.  The  foreground  was  a  rich 
reddish-brown  and  dark  gray,  enclosing  a  small  pond  reflecting 
the  sky  in  all  its  brilliancy. 

It  was  just  dark  as  our  large  party  rode  into  the  Zavod.  My 
Cossack  had  gone  on  before  to  ascertain  where  we  should  be 
quartered,  and  had  sent  a  man  to  coaduct  us  to  the  house,  while 
he  got  everything  prepared  for  our  meal.  Our  progress  through 
the  street  was  marked  by  the  barking  of  a  numerous  tribe  of  dogs, 
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apparently  muoli  put  oat  of  temper  ij  oar  intnmiony  as  ihey  tried 
to  avenge  themaelveB  on  the  heeb  of  onr  horses.  Some  of  them 
felt  the  effects  of  onr  heavy  whips,  which  sent  them  howling,  and 
raised  a  concert  of  canine  mnsio,  enongh  to  ronse  the  whole  popu- 
lation to  arms.  A  house  at  the  veiy  top  of  the  street  had  heen 
appointed  for  onr  reception,  in  which  I  found  a  decent  room; 
my  haggage  was  brought  in,  and  I  was  soon  installed  in  my  new 
abode.  After  paying  due  attention  to  the  refreshments,  I  lay 
down  on  some  fresh  hay,  wrapped  my  cloak  round  me^  and  was 
soon  in  the  knd  of  dreams. 

While  sitting  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  the  Director  of 
the  Mines,  a  young  mining  engineer-officer,  came  into  the  room  ; 
he  said  the  Chief  of  the  Altai  had  informed  him  of  my  intended 
visit,  and  had  desired  that  every  attention  and  aid  shooldbe  given 
to  me.  After  a  one  o'clock  dinner,  to  which  he  gave  me  an  invi- 
tation, he  proposed  taking  me  to  several  places  ftom  which  I  could 
obtain  good  views  of  Zirianovsky  and  the  country  around.  Con* 
sequently,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  we  rode  first  up  the 
valley  along  the  road  toward  Naiym  for  six  or  seven  versts,  and 
then  returned  by  the  same  path.  Approaching  Zirianovsky  from 
this  side,  there  are  many  fine  views  looking  toward  the  village. 
On  the  right  hand  Revnevaya  Gora  rises  about  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  while  the  rugged  crests  of  the  Cholsoun 
chain  are  seen  in  the  distance,  shining  brightly  in  the  sun,  for 
to-day  there  is  not  a  cloud  hanging  over  them.  Farther  to  the 
west  are  some  high  mountains,  near  the  Bouchtarma  River,  while 
to  the  left  rises  the  Eagle  Mountain,  with  others  in  the  distance, 
*  among  which  the  Irtisch  winds  its  course.  A  great  plain  extends 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  west,  and  as  far  as  the 
ferry  on  the  Bouchtarma;  there  are  a  few  birch-trees  and  some 
flowering  shrubs  on  this  plain ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  a  sterile 
appearance,  and  the  mountains  are  entirely  destitute  of  wood. 

Zirianovsky  stands  on  some  rising  ground  at  the  northVestem 
side  of  the  plain,  almost  surrounded  by  mountains  to  the  west, 
and  about  six  or  seven  versts  distant  the  Eagle  Mountain  rises 
up  rocky  and  picturesque.  The  whole  space  from  the  village  to 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  is  covered  with  a  deep  morass,  which 
renders  the  place  extremely  unhealthy;  added  to  this,  the  water 
is  very  bad.    At  the  time  of  my  visit  great  numbers  were  sick  in 
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the  hoq>ital,  and  many  people  die  Here,  who  aie  coDtinnallj  being  ' 
replaced  from  other  villages  in  the  Altai. 

The  silver  mines  of  Zirianovskj  are  the  most  valuable  (at  the 
present  time)  in  the  Altai.  Some  of  the  ores,  which  are  exceed- 
ingljF  rich,  are  got  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
and  in  some  places  they  have  been  followed  to  the  depth  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety  feet.  The  greatest  difficulty  the  miners  have 
to  encounter  is  the  vast  quantity  of  water  almost  inundating  the 
mines:  at  the  period  of  my  visit  it  was  drawn  out  by  pumps 
worked  by  water-power,  the  wheels  placed  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  yards  from  the  shaft.  This,  with  the  great 
firiction  caused  by  the  long  series  of  wooden  rods  extending  from 
the  water-wheels  to  the  shaft,  and  the  rude  machinery  constructed 
to  work  the  pumps,  renders  their  efforts  almost  useless. 

A  steam-engine  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fi%  horse 
power  would  keep  these  mined  perfectly  dry,  and  the  men  could 
work  in  comfort ;  besides  which,  the  health  of  the  miners  and 
the  economy  of  human  life  are  surely  objects  worthy  of  consider- 
ation in  a  country  like  Siberia.  His  imperial  majesty  has  in 
Ekaterineburg  a  machine  manufactory  almost  equal  to  any  estab- 
lishment in  Europe,  in  which  a  steam-engine  could  be  made  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost,  and  transported  by  the  River  Lrtisch  to 
within  one  hundred  vents  of  Zirianovsky,  which,  if  employed 
here,  would  not  only  effect  a  great  saving  in  working  the  mines, 
but  would  jHreserve  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  his  people.  This  is 
only  one  instance  in  which  his  imperial  majest/s  machine  works 
might  have  been  turned  to  a  profitable  account ;  there  are  many 
other  places  in  the'  mining  districts  where  the  same  advantages 
could  be  obtained.  A  manufactory  so  conducted  would  soon  ruin 
any  firm  less  wealthy  than  his  majesty,  for  it  produces  compara- 
tively nothing — ^indeed,  I  might  say  less  than  nothing.  Could 
he  count  the  cost  which  enables  one  of  his  generals  of  artillery 
to  parade  through  these  works  two  or  three  times  in  a  month, 
coverod  inth  decorations,  the  men  drawn  up  in  lines  on  each  side, 
cap  in  hand,  and  shouting  as  he  passes  '<  Drai-jelyu"  I  appre- 
hend his  imperial  majesty  would  indignantly  dispense  with  the 
show,  which  produces  nothing  else. 

There  are  more  than  two  thousand  hgrses  employed  in  trans- 
porting the  ore  from  these  mines  to  the  smelting  worly.  First  it 
is  taken  in  small  carts,  with  one  horse  in  each,  to  Werohnayan 
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Pristan  on  the  Irtiscliy  a  distance  of  more  ihan  one  hundred 
yerats;  from  here  it  is  sent  down  the  river  in  boats  to  Onst- 
Kamenogorsk  Pristan;  thence  it  is  again  conveyed  in  carts  to 
Bamaoul,  Pavlovsky,  and  other  Zavods,  making  a  distance  of  nine 
hundred  versts  from  the  mines  to  the  smelting  works. 

The  first  day  after  my  arrival  was  devoted  to  the  mines  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Zirianovsky;  the  following  day  I  proposed  to 
devote  to  Bketohing.  My  disappointment^  therefore,  was  very 
great  when  I  heard  the  rain  pouring  down,  and  on  going  out  in 
the  morning  I  observed  that  all  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
snow.  The  director  told  me  that  the  snow  would  now  remain  on 
all  the  higher  elevations  throughout  the  winter,  and  continue  to 
descend  lower  every  time  we  had  rain  in  the  valleys.  Still,  he 
considered  the  4th  of  September  very  early  for  the  mountains  to 
put  on  their  winter  garb.  Later  in  the  day  it  came  on  a  tho- 
roughly pelting  rain,  with  a  strong  wind  whistling  through  the 
broken  squares  in  my  windows,  which  made  me  think  even  this 
room  a  palace  in  comparison  with  my  rocky  shelter  on  the  Choi- 
soun. 

Next  morning  the  weather  was  better;  the  rain  had  ceased, 
but  the  clouds  were  still  rolling  over  the  mountain  tope.  I  watched 
their  movements  with  intense  interest,  and  at  last  observed  that 
they  began  gradually  to  ascend.  I  now  hurried  my  men  to  gel 
the  horses  ready,  wlich  was  quickly  done,  when  we  started  to  ihe 
ferry  on  the  Bouchtarma.  On  arriving  there  I  found  that  the 
mountains  to  the  west  were  free  from  clouds,  while  those  over 
the  Gholsoun  were  evidently  rolling  away.  I  lost  no  time  in 
taking  the  view  looking  down  the  river,  and  before  my  sketch 
was  finbhed  the  northern  part  of  the  chun  was  clear.  Here  I 
had  a  grand  landscape,  and  set  to  work  at  it  with  a  right  good 
will.  Day  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close  by  the  time  I  had  finished, 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  mountain  was  still  a  mystery.* 

Before  we  reached  Zirianovsky  the  sky  became  suddenly 
clouded,  and  a  keen  cutting  wind  was  sweeping  down  from  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  mountains ;  presently  it  poured  with  rain. 
Riding  through  the  street  on  my  return,  we  were  greeted  with 
the  same  canine  concert  that  had  welcomed  our  arrival.  When 
the  shutters  were  closed  over  my  broken  windows,  I  felt  quite 
comfortable  and  happy  as  I  heard  the  wind  roar  past  Duing 
the  evening  my  Cossack  came  in,  and  told  me  it  was  snowing 
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Cut  This  made  me  anzkms,  as  I  had  now  good  reaaon  to  fear  that 
my  artisdc  labors  would  soon  be  ended^  if  thej  were  not  already, 
for  ibis  year^  and  this  before  I  bad  reaobed  the  Irtiaob.  On 
turning  oat  this  morning  I  fonnd  tbe  ground  frozen  quite  bard, 
and'tbe  wind  bitterly  cold^  with  a  olear  sky  and  a  prospeot  of  a 
warm  sun.  As  tbis  was  tbe  last  day  I  could  devote  to  sketcbingy 
I  lost  no  dme  in  riding  out  on  ibe  road  toward  Narym,  to  tbe 
point  from  wbiob  I  purposed  sketebing  Zirianorsky.  Skting 
down  under  ibe  sbelter  of  some  rooksy  I  began  my  oooupation. 
It  was  at  first  yeiy  oold,  but  as  tbe  sun  rose  it  beeaine  warm  and 
agreeable,  and  I  snooeeded  in  bringing  back  a  viyid  representa- 
tion of  bis  imperial  majest/s  rilyer  mines  close  to  tbe  Cbinese 
fix>ntier.  In  tbe  afternoon  I  rode  to  tbe  westward  ten  or  twelye 
yersts,  wbicb  afforded  me  a  fine  yiew  of  tbe  beautifiil  sceneiy  on 
and  beyond  tbe  Boucbtarma  Kiyer.  Tbe  effect  of  ibis  scene  w  a 
magnificent ;  as  tbe  sun  was  sinkiag  immediately  bebind  one  of 
tbe  bigb  conical  mountainSi  I  bebeld  tbe  great  fieiy  orb  descend 
nearly  oyer  tbe  centre  of  ibis  migbty  cone,  presenting  a  singular 
appearance.  Presently  its  long  deep  sbadow  crept  oyer  ibe  lower 
bills,  and  soon  extended  hx  into  tbe  plain,  till  at  lengtb  tbe  place 
on  wbicb  I  stood  receiyed  its  cold  gray  tone.  Tbe  mountains  to 
ibe  rigbt  and  left  were  still  sbining  in  bis  golden  ligbt,  tbe 
snowy  peaks  of  ibe  Cbolsoun  appearing  like  frosted  silyer  cut  out 
against  the  deep  blue  sky.  (Gradually  tbe  shades  of  eyening 
crept  up  tbe  mountain  sides;  one  bright  spot  after  another  yaa- 
isbed,  until  at  length  all  was  in  shadowy  gray  except  the  snowy 
peaks.  As  the  sun  sunk  lower,  a  pale  rose  tint  spread  oyer  their 
snowy  mantles,  deepening  to  a  light  crimson,  and  then  a  darker 
tone,  when  the  highest  shone  out,  as  sparkling  as  a  ruby;  and  at 
last,  for  only  a  few  moments,  it  appeared  like  a  crimson  star. 

When  ibe  excitement  of  these  magic  changes  was  oyer,  a  cold 
flhiyer  came  over  me ;  I  jumped  on  to  my  horse,  and  started  at  a 
gallop.  My  Cossack  said  the  cold  had  frozen  him ;  but  an  bourns 
hard  ride  put  our  blood  into  circulation  till  we  reached  our  quar* 
ters,  when  sundry  gbisses  of  hot  tea  made  me  feel  quite  comfort- 
able. Late  in  tbe  eyening  we  had  more  rain ;  but  my  sketching 
was  finished  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I  was  now  only  anxious 
about  my  future  progress.  Tbe  two  following  days  wero  yeiy 
bad — all  rain  and  sleet.  The  director  uxged  me  to  remain,  assur- 
ing me  that  some  part  of  the  country  oyer  which  I  had  to  pass 
12 
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was  yeiy  elerated,  and  tbat  sketohing  in  sacli  weather  was  im- 
poflsible. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  being  clear  and  sunny,  with  a 
hard  frost,  ^at  six  o'clock  we  were  oa  the  road  travelling  in  telagas. 
The  first  eighty  versts  is  over  a  very  uninteresting  conntryi  chiefly 
low  hills  destitute  of  timber.  After  passing  through  several  vil- 
lages, the  inhabitants  of  which  appeared  poor  and  miserable,  wo 
reached  a  larger  one — ^Moorsinsky — ^where  I  was  assured  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  cross  the  mountains,  as  snow  would  be 
then  three  or  four  feet  deep.  This  did  not  prevent  us  making 
the  attempt,  as  we  might  have  more  snow  in  the  night,  and  then 
be  stopped  altogether.  A  few  versta  beyond  this  village  we  began 
to  ascend ;  the  mountains  to  the  right  rose  up  into  a  high  ridge 
covered  with  new  snow,  which  descended  hi  down  toward  the  val- 
leys; on  our  left  were  also  snow-capped  summits;  and  now  the 
track  turned  over  some  high  hills  between  these  two.  After  tra- 
velling little  more  than  an  hour  we  began  to  ascend  rapidly,  and 
soon  reached  the  snow.  It  was  not  deep  enough  to  stop  us.  By 
four  o'clock  we  were  on  the  summit^  and  not  hi  from  a  much 
higher  ridge  called  Mount  Chesnooka  (garlic).  Beycmd  this,  to 
the  eastward,  were  seen  the  high  snowy  peaks  of  the  Cholsoun, 
and  directly  south  itxie  up  the  Eourt-Ghume  Mountains,  whick 
form  the  Chinese  frontier.  I  had  been  told  that  they  appear  like 
»  waU,  and  found  them  one  continuous  chain  extending  down  to 
the  valley  of  the  Irtisch,  where  they  turn  to  the  south,  and  run 
toward  Nor-Zaisan,  with  very  few  passes  into  the  country  beyond. 
These  mountains  seem  destined  by  Nature  to  be  the  boundary 
between  the  two  empires.  They  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
at  this  time  formed  ft  complete  barrier  to  our  fiuriher  progress  in 
that  direction. 

Having  spmit  a  short  time  examining  the  oountiy,  we  continued 
our  journey,  and  descended  rapidly  toward  the  south,  reaching  in 
two  houn  Little  Naxym,  a  small  outpost  of  Cossaeks,  stationed  oa 
a  plain,  and  within  a  few  vents  of  the  Chinese  frontier.  We 
were  now  on  the  military  road,  which  extends  only  about  twenty 
versts  farther  to  the  east,  to  the  last  outpost  from  Western  Sibe- 
ria. A  few  versts,  and  our  route  would  be  to  the  westward,  look- 
iog  toward  the  land  of  my  birth.  A  fine  old  Cossack  provided 
4IS  with  h<»8es,  two  telagas,  ftud  Cossack  drivers,  who  popped 
off  at  full  speed*  We  were  now  travelling  parallel  with  the  Koort- 
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Ohnine  MoantBins,  and  iriiiun  Are  Yersts  of  their  base.  They 
are  not  thrown  np  into  high  peaks ;  the  outline  is  scaroely  broken ; 
bnt  many  offiihoots  project  from  tiie  chain,  falling  very  abmptly 
into  the  valley,  like  bnttresses  propping  np  the  higher  maaa. 

The  RiTer  Narym  flows  down  this  valley,  and  falls  into  the 
Irtisch  abont  sixty  yersts  distant.  Onr  Cossack  driven  gall-ipped 
along  at  a  tremendous  pace.  The  snn  had  set  some  time;  hla 
yellow  tints  had  faded  from  the  sky,  and  were  sncoeeded  by  a 
deep  gray,  on  which  the  stars  shone  forth  with  great  brilliancy. 
It  waa  a  beautify  calm  night,  which  made  us  feel  we  were  in 
another  climate  as  we  drove  into  Great  Naiym.  They  quartered 
me  in  the  house  of  the  Cossack  officer,  and  he  told  me  that  I 
could  not  pass  the  frontier  without  an  order  from  his  superioTi 
who  lived  sixty  versts  distant  Thb  was  a  great  disappointment^ 
as  it  involved  another  long  ride.  I  drank  my  tea  in  a  clean  warm 
room,  and  determined  to  take  things  quietly,  as  it  was  utterly  im» 
possible  to  proceed  in  the  dark.  I  very  soon  tumbled  down  on  a 
wooden  80&,  and  slept  as  a  tired  man  ought  until  five  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 

•  At  six  o'clock  I  left  Narym,  and  rode  up  the  valley  about  ten 
vents,  where  I  sketched  two  beautiful  views — one  of  the  Chinese 
frontier  and  the  valley  of  Narym,  the  other  of  the  mountains  to 
the  north,  which  are  rugged  and  picturesque :  they  are  granite 
without  any  vegetation.  To  the  north  of  Naiym  there  are  some 
remarkable  granite  rocks  rising  out  of  the  plain,  without  one 
blade  of  grass  growing  upon  them.  These  have  once  been  held 
in  great  veneration.  Figures  have  been  cut  upon  them  by  a  race 
of  men  of  whom  we  have  no  record,  or  even  a  trace  by  which  we 
can  ascertain  either  who  they  were  or  at  what  period  they  lived. 
This  is  a  most  singular  place.  In  one  of  the  small  valleys  there 
are  many  pillars  or  blocks  which  have  been  forced  up,  and  are 
now  standing  in  a  mass  of  granite,  which  seems  once  to  have  been 
liquid,  that  has  flowed  round  their  bases  like  lava. 

Having  examined  the  rocks  and  finished  my  sketches,  I  returned 
and  sketched  another  view  of  part  of  Great  Narym,  with  some 
Kirghis  t/ourts  in  the  foreground. 

While  I  waa  engaged  on  this  view,  the  officer  sent  a  Cossack 
to  tell  me  that  the  colonel  commanding  the  cGstriet  would  be  at 
Naiym  at  twelve  o'clock  to  inspect  the  men.  I  hastened  to  finiak 
my  sketch,  and  returned,  when  I  found  the  colonel  inspecting  the 
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Cossacks.  Ab  the  officer  had  already  informed  him  of  my  wish 
to  cross  the  frontier,  I  handed  him  my  passport^  after  reading 
which  he  said  I  could  pass  the  frontier  and  sketch  wherever  I 
wished,  but  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  go  to  Nor-Zaisan  by 
the  route  I  proposed  across  the  Konrt-Chume  chain,  as  the  snow 
was  so  deep  on  the  mountains  that  we  should  undoubtedly  be  lost 
or  frozen  to  death.  He  advised  me  to  go  through  the  Elirghis 
Steppe,  and  proposed  to  forward  me  from  one  Cossack  post  to 
another  till  I  reached  the  fortress  at  Eochbouchta.  I  accepted 
his  offer,  and  arranged  to  meet  him  in  Oust-Eamenogorsk.  We 
dined  together;  after  dinner,  he  left  on  hb  journey  of  inspec- 
tion, and  I  returned  to  my  sketching.  All  being  settled  to  my 
satisfaction,  I  determined  to  hasten  as  fast  as  possible  to  Weroh« 
nayan  Pristan  on  the  Irtisch,  where  orders  had  been  sent  to  pro- 
vide me  with  a  boat  and  men  to  descend  the  river,  stopping  when 
and  where  I  required. 

Oreat  Narym  is  a  fort;  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  all 
Cossaoks,  and  a  fine  body  of  men  they  are.  I  saw  a  number  of 
chubby  little  feUows,  who  are  destined  to  be  the  future  guardians 
of  his  imperial  majesty's  frontier,  most  probably  &r  to  the  south 
of  this  region.  The  country  around  this  place  is  very  pretfy; 
the  valley  of  the  Narym  supplies  them  with  hay  for  their  cattle 
and  horses;  there  are  also  abundant  summer  pastures,  where 
th^r  herds  feed  in  plenty.  They  grow  wheat  and  rye  on  some 
of  the  lower  hills;  the  rivers  supply  them  with  abundance  of 
fish,  and  game  is  plentiful  on  the  mountains ;  vegetables,  oueiiia> 
bera,  melons,  and  watermelons  of  a  superior  quality  are  grown  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  bees  produce  plenty  of  excellent  honey. 
The  Cossacks  have  the  exclusive  right  to  all  fisheries  in  Nop* 
Zaisan,  the  Irtisch,  and  other  streams  falling  into  it;  besidee 
which,  they  can  trade.  Thus  they  are  in  good  circumstances, 
possesdng  comforts  and  various  luxuries.  Their  dwellings  are 
clean  and  comfortable,  and  many  of  the  men  are  wealthy.  I  have 
known  Cossacks  who  possessed  five  hundred  horses.  There  are  a 
few  Xirghis  living  in  their  yourU  near  Narym :  they  feed  their 
flocks  and  herds  on  the  plains,  and  winter  here. 

We  left  Great  Narym  in  the  afternoon,  going  down  the  valley, 
which  is  very  pretl^.  After  travellbg  about  an  hour  we  saw  the 
Irtisch  winding  its  course  within  the  Chinese  empire,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Eonrt-Ghume  chaiui  which  here  returns  directly  south 
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toward  Nor-Zauan.  In  tlie  eyening  we  entered  the  yallej  of  the 
Irtisch  near  the  point  where  the  Naiym  falls  into  it.  The  sceneiy 
at  this  point  ia  so  exceedingly  fine  that  I  oould  not  resist  sketch- 
ing the  view.  The  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Irtisch 
are  also  very  picturesque  and  heautifdl  in  color,  varying  from 
deep  orange,  yellow,  and  red,  to  gray  and  the  deepest  purple. 
This  yariety  in  tone  is  not  caused  by  yegetation  alone :  red,  gray, 
and  purple  are  the  colors  of  the  rocks ;  and  the  orange,  yellow, 
and  green  are  produced  by  mosses  growing  upon  them.  The 
steppe  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  burnt  by  the  sun  into  a 
deep  brown,  and  the  banks  of  the  riyer  are  a  bright  green.  Many 
islands  are  dotted  about  in  the  Irtisch,  most  of  them  coyered  with 
wOlows ;  but  trees  there  are  none.  The  riyer  once  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  Russian  empire :  the  opposite  bank  is  the  Kirghis 
Steppe,  which  is  gradually  being  absorbed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DSSOBNT  or  THS  IRTISOH. 


I  ABBIYXD  at  Tschinimschanka  a  Utile  before  dusk,  and,  after 
consulting  the  Cossacks,  decided  on  descending  the  riyer  in  canoes, 
as  by  this  arrangement  I  should  reach  Werchnayan  Pristan  before 
daylight.  Haying  drunk  our  tea,  and  feasted  on  rye  bread  and 
honey,  we  started  on  our  yoyage  down  the  Irtisch  in  two  canoes, 
which  I  was  assured  would  take  us  to  Werchnayan  Pristan  in 
fiye  hours.  I  sat  watching  the  daylight  fade  from  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Altai,  and  night  enyelope  the  hills  and  yalleys  be- 
neath, waiting  with  anxiety  the  rising  of  the  moon,  which  was  to 
light  me  on  my  watery  way.  Long  before  she  penetrated  the  deej 
valley  that  shrouded  me  in  gloom,  I  marked  her  approach  by  the 
cold,  silvery  light  shed  on  the  snow-clad  summits  far  above  me. 
At  length  a  pale  light  was  seen  beyond  the  rocky  peaks  rising 
high  above  the  steppe,  and  presently  the  moon  rose  majestically 
over  these  lofty  crags,  which  cast  their  shadows  far  across  the 
steppe.  Soon  her  rays  shone  forth  on  rock  and  flood  with  a  soft 
and  dreamy  effect.  This  was  the  signal  for  our  departure ;  we 
seated  ourselves  in  the  canoes,  the  Cossacks  plied  their  oars,  and 
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we  glided  smooUilj  down  the  stzeam.  It  wag  a  calm  and  beanti* 
fdl  night,  without  eyen  a  breese  to  raffle  the  water ;  there  was 
not  a  sound  save  the  plashing  of  the  oars :  all  nature  seemed 
asleep. 

Our  oourse  had  hitherto  been  along  the  middle  of  the  river, 
passing  on  our  way  several  small  islands  which  divided  it  into 
different  streams.  The  Cossacks  were  resting  on  their  oars;  not 
a  sound  was  heard,  when  we  glided  into  a  narrow  channel  between 
along  island  and  a  thick  bed  of  reeds.  Our  canoes  had  not 
floated  more  than  fifty  yards,  when  one  of  the  Cossacks  struck 
the  reeds  with  his  oar,  and  simultaneously  they  all  gave  a  loud 
shout.  In  a  moment  there  came  a  shriek  as  if  a  legion  of  fiends 
had  been  cast  loose,  which  was  followed  by  a  rushing  sound  and 
a  flapping  of  wings  on  every  side,  rising  high  into  mid  air;  then 
the  wild  concert  was  taken  up  and  repeated  far  above  us.  Wo 
had  come  suddenly  on  the  covert  of  thousands  of  water-fowl.  After 
this  uproar  the  Cossacks  pulled  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  passed  quickly  along  through  some  beautiful  scenery. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes ; 
they  had  a  charm,  or  I  ought  to  call  it  a  fascination,  which  I 
could  not  resist,  and  my  eyes  were  continually  strained,  trying  to 
penetrate  the  deep  gloom  in  the  shade  of  the  mountains. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock  we  reached  Werchnayan  Pristan,  when 
our  Cossacks  roused  up  the  officer,  who  ordered  the  tomervar  to 
be  prepared,  and  tea,  as  usual,  was  soon  ready.  I  felt  a  deep 
regret  that  our  moonlight  voyage  was  over — indeed,  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  floated  on  until  day  dawned ;  my  companions, 
however,  were  not  artists,  and  were  delighted  when  we  landed. 
Presently  I  lay  down  on  a  wooden  bench,  and  soon  became 
equally  oblivious  of  enchanting  moonlight  scenes  and  monster 
concerts  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

A  beautiftd  and  bright  sunny  morning  foUowed  our  moonlight 
voyage  on  the  Irtisch.  Aftier  breakfiist  the  officer  said  he  had 
received  instructions  about  me,  and  that  everything  I  required 
should  be  done. 

Horses  and  men  having  been  provided,  I  rode  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  After  going  a  short  distance  in  this  direction  we 
crossed  the  steppe,  cutting  off  a  great  bend  in  the  Irtisch,  and 
this  brought  me  to  a  part  where  I  found  much  to  interest  me 
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»nd  to  oooupy  my  pencil;  I  therefor^  spent  aeyenl  lumni  heie^ 
after  which  I  returned  to  the  pristao  and  sketched  another  view. 

Wishing  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  I  went  to  examine  the 
*^  hark"  (bo  it  was  named)  that  had  been  prepared  to  take  my 
party,  now  amounting  to  nine  persons,  including  the  boatman, 
down  the  Irtisch*  My  surprise  was  great  when  I  found  that,  ia 
place  of  a  good  sound  boat,  two  small  canoes  had  been  lashed 
together,  five  feet  apart^  with  bearers  placed  across,  the  whole 
boarded  over,  giving  a  platform  of  fifteen  feet  by  tan— plenty  of 
space  certainly,  and  it  looked  well  enough  when  lying  cm  the 
wharf,  but  I  most  decidedly  objected  to  such  a  nuu^ne.  At  thia 
moment  dinner  was  announced,  and  my  host  assured,  me  that  all 
the  necessaiy  alterations  would  be  completed  by  the  time  I  had 
dmed.  This  is  the  plaee  to  which  the  silver  ore  is^carted  froca 
Ziriauovaky ;  and  here  it  is  loaded  into  boats,  and  sent  down  tha 
Irtisch  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  vemts  to  OuBt*BjapenOi> 
gorsk.  The  river  runs  very  rajadly  through  narrow  vall^  and 
deep  go^^  in  the  Altai  till  it  reaches  the  Eirghis  Steppe 
bdow  Oust-Eamenogorsk,  where  it  spreads  out  into  a  large  river, 
studded  with  numeroos  idands  great  and  small.  A  boat  has  gone 
ibis  distance  in  eleven  hours,  for  on  some  parts  of  the  river  the 
eurrent  runs  at  a  fearful  speei. 

The  ba^^age  having  been  placed  on  board,  and  eveiyihing 
made  secure,  my  host  accompanied  me  to  the  bark,  which  I  found 
nearly  in  the  same  state  I  had  lefi  it;  the  only  alteration  that 
had  been  attempted  was  the  placing  some  broken  boards  on  the 
pUtform,  both  ibis  oflker  and  the  workmen  insisting  that  it  was 
perfectly  safe.  Making  no  farther  objection,  I  stq>ped  on  board, 
but  was  far  from  satisfied.  I  had  no  fkult  to  find  with  the  deck— 
there  was  room  enough  and  to  spare — ^my  fear  was  fw  the  hulls 
of  our  craft;  but,  seebg  that  ncihing  was  to  be  gained  by  delay, 
good-by  was  said,  a  cheer  given,  and  the  bark  cast  loose.  A  man 
sat  in  the  head  and  stem  of  each  canoe — ^four  strong,  sturdy  fel- 
lows they  were,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  river,  and  each 
had  a  small  paddle,  a  little  larger  than  a  child's  garden  qpade; 
their  only  duties  were  to  guide  the  craft;  the  stream  would  carry 
us  quickly  enough.  They  received  instructions  before  MirtJasg  to 
stop  whenever  I  wished,  and  do  everything  I  might  require.  The 
bark  was  soon  paddled  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  which  at  thia 
place  is  more  than  a  thousand  yards  broad ;  and  once  in  the  cur- 
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fenty  we  floated  rapidly  along.  I  was  watchbg  the  olianges  in 
ihe  Boene  as  one  mountain  peak  after  another  oame  in  yiew,  when 
suddenly,  and  without  any  preyious  intimation,  two  of  the  men 
called  out  that  their  canoe  was  filling  fast,  and  that  they  must 
make  for  the  shore  without  a  minute's  delay  1  Before  we  got  half 
way  to  the  bank  she  was  nearly  full  of  water,  and  when  within 
about  a  hundred  yards  the  men  cried  out  that  she  was  sinking; 
this  brought  our  broad  deck  down  to  the  water  on  one  side,  and 
helped  to  float  her.  The  men  paddled  irith  all  their  might,  and 
at  last  we  reached  a  thick  bed  of  reeds,  which  assisted  in  keeping 
us  afloat  till  we  succeeded  in  gettug  near  enough  to  the  bank  to 
throw  our  luggage  ashore,  and  then  we  landed. 

I  now  ordered  my  servant  to  follow  me  back  to  the  pristan, 
where,  after  some  trouble^  I  obtained  a  good  boat,  in  which  ore  is 
oonyeyedy  with  four  men,  although  the  director  wished  to  conyince 
me  that  three  were  suffident  Just  as  I  was  leaving  him,  a  boy 
came  to  inform  us  that  two  of  the  men  were  taken  yeiy  ill  from 
bemg  so  long  in  the  odd  water,  all  four  haying  got  a  thorough 
ducking;  and  two  of  them  were  changed.  I  returned  to  the 
unfortunate  canoes,  and  on  my  way  met  people  bringing  the  two 
boatmen  back  in  a  telaga.  Knowing  it  would  be  some  time  before 
the  boat  arriyed,  I  took  my  sketchii^  traps,  and  ascended  the 
bank  to  some  magnificent  rocks,  firom  which  I  got  an  excellent 
yiew  looking  up  the  yalley,  taking  in  part  of  the  steppe  and  the 
Eourt-Chume  chain.  In  about  two  hours  I  saw  the  boat  floating 
down  the  riyer ;  it  reached  the  place  of  our  misfortune  before  me ; 
and  on  my  arriyal  the  men  had  got  all  the  baggage  on  board,  and 
were  ready  to  go.  The  Cossack  told  me  one  of  the  boatmen  had 
run  away  immediately  the  baggage  had  been  placed  in  the  boat, 
and  could  not  be  found :  this  yexed  me  much.  Seyeral  people 
had  followed  from  the  yillage  to  see  the  wreck  of  our  craft,  and 
wero  standing  around  enjoying  our  disappointment  I  called  the 
Cossack  ashore,  haying  proyiously  made  my  selection  from  the 
group  looking  on,  who,  I  had  learned,  had  ^yored  the  fngitiye's 
escape.  So  soon  as  the  Cossack  came  up  to  me,  I  laid  hold  of 
the  man ;  the  matter  was  understood  in  an  instant ;  the  Cossack 
seiied  him,  and  before  he  recoyerod  from  his  surprise  we  had  him 
in  the  boat^  and  pushed  off  into  deep  water.  He  now  bellowed 
out  to  his  frirads  to  aid  him ;  they  ran  down  the  bank,  but  we 
were  beyond  iheir  reach ;  they,  however,  called  out  furiously  to 
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haye  him  put  ashore.  Finding  that  we  oonld  not  be  intimidated, 
two  of  them  went  a  short  distanoe  into  the  reeds,  and  brought  out 
the  missing  man,  offering  him  in  exchange.  To  this  I  immedi- 
ately  consented,  taking  good  care,  however,  to  seonre  one  before 
giving  up  the  other.  This  arrangement  satisfied  all  parties  except 
the  deserter,  whom  my  Cossack  promised  a  sonnd  drubbing  if  he 
made  another  attempt  at  escape. 

We  had  been  much  delayed  by  these  proceedings;  the  sun  had 
sunk  below  the  distant  hills,  and  there  was  no  place  in  which  to 
put  our  heads  for  many  versts,  nor  wood  for  a  fire.  The  upper 
mountains  were  covered  with  snow,  and  now  a  keen,  cutting  wind 
began  to  blow  up  the  river,  which  made  us  all  shiver.  As  we 
floated  on,  the  shades  of  night  began  creeping  hat  over  the  vaUey, 
gradually  ascending  up  the  mountain  sides.  There  were  no  signs 
of  any  resting-place,  and  the  scenery  was  becoming  more  and  more 
gloomy.  We  now  turned  a  high,  rocky  point,  and  beheld  at  a 
great  distance  a  light  glimmering;  but  whether  this  was  a  fire  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  or  in  a  dwelling,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine.  Our  boatmen  plied  their  oars  with  a  right  good  will, 
which  sent  us  on  &8t,  and  as  we  came  nearer  we  observed  that 
the  fire  was  in  some  covered  place,  which  we  very  soon  reached. 
It  proved  to  be  a  wretohed  station  for  a  few  Cossacks,  and  on 
entering  it  I  found  the  poor  fellows  cooking  their  suppers  in  a  most 
filthy  room.  My  Cossack  quickly  arranged  with  them,  and  they 
turned  out  into  a  shed. 

Asia  b  the  land  for  tea;  it  is  there  a  man  leams  to  appreciate 
the  herb  at  its  full  and  proper  value.  After  drinking  mine,  I  took 
a  long  walk  alone  on  the  bank  of  the  Irtisch.  The  scenery  on 
tms  part  of  the  river  is  very  beautiful,  and  was  here  seen  with  a 
peculiar  effect  under  the  influence  of  a  splendid  moonlight,  which 
cast  the  lower  mountains  into  deep  shade,  while  the  higher  snowy 
summits  were  tipped  irith  rilvery  light,  giving  a  more  intense 
gloom  to  the  deep  valleys.  How  infinitely  small  the  sight  of  these 
mighty  masses  made  me  feel,  9s  I  wandered  on  in  my  solitary 
ramble  I  Excepting  myself,  I  could  not  see  one  living  thing';  all 
was  silent  as  the  grave.  I  had  passed  some  high  rocks  that  shut 
out  the  Cossack  post  from  my  view,  and  had  entered  a  valley, 
running  up  into  the  mountains,  which  ky  shrouded  in  dusky 
shadow.  Two  white  peaks  rose  far  into  the  cold  gray  sky,  the 
ftdl  light  of  the  moon  shining  upon  one  of  them  and  aiding  much 
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in  giTing  a  most  solemn  granderar  to  the  gloomy  soeno.  Fancy 
began  to  people  this  place  with  phantoms,  ghosts,  and  goblins  of 
horrible  aspect.  It  required  but  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  and 
the  shrieks  I  had  heard  last  night,  to  give  a  seeming  reality  to 
the  creations  of  the  imagination. 

I  found  on  my  return  that  the  Cossacks  had  spread  some  dried 
fern  for  my  bed,  which  looked  quite  inviting,  notwithstanding  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  Prusiocks  (a  small  kind  of  cockroach) 
creeping  on  the  walls  and  roof.  I  had  scarcely  lain  down  when 
I  fell  fast  asleep,  nor  did  I  once  wake  until  morning.  Soon  as  I 
left  my  leafy  couch,  I  went  out,  and  saw  the  sun  rise  in  splendor; 
but,  with  all  the  glory  shed  over  the  scenes  around  me,  there  waa 
a  certain  indication  which  convinced  me  that  we  should  have  wet 
coats  before  midday.  I  lost  no  time  in  sketching  the  views  that 
had  so  much  interested  me  at  this  place.  On  both  sides  of  the 
river  the  mountains  are  very  picturesque,  with  rugged  crags  of 
granite  crowned  by  high  snowy  peaks,  and  a  steppe  at  their  base, 
through  which  the  river  runs  between  low  banks  thickly  fringed 
with  reeds  and  bulrushes,  having  a  considerable  breadth,  with 
three  small  islands  overgrown  with  willows*  Among  these  reeda 
there  were  hundreds  of  wild  ducks  and  other  water-fowl;  some 
of  a  delicious  flavor,  as  I  afterward  found  when  they  were  served 
up  at  dinner. 

In  the  forenoon  we  left  these  generous  Cossacks  and  their 
miserable  dwelling.  They  assured  me  that  I  should  have  veiy  bad 
weather,  and  wished  me  to  remain ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  go  on. 
The  boat  was  pushed  out  into  the  current,  that  floated  ua  along 
at  great  speed,  and  soon  carried  us  beyond  some  bold  rooky  masses, 
whieh  shut  out  of  sight  the  smoke  at  the  Cossaok  post,  and 
opened  a  view  into  new  scenes.  As  we  expected,  the  change  in 
the  weather  was  near;  the  wind  rushed  down  from  the  mountains 
in  gusts;  dark  clouds  began  collecting  on  their  summits,  and 
everything  indicated  a  furious  storm.  Our  boatmen  watched 
these  signs  with  some  anxiety,  as  they  knew  what  was  coming, 
and  plied  their  oars  vigorously,  hoping  to  reach  a  more  sheltered 
part  of  the  river. 

Every  few  minutes  the  clouds  gathered  blacker,  covering  up 
the  white  summits,  and  descended  the  mountain  sides,  affording 
jna  a  fine  study  of  a  mountain  storm.  Broken  masses  were  driven 
vapidly  akmg;  and  now  a  dense  body  of  sniging  vapor  spread  ove^ 
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the  TaUey.  Presentlj  we  heard  the  howling  of  the  wind  as  it 
nuhed  throagh  the  mountain  gorges,  and  soon  it  swept  up  the 
river,  chilling  ns  with  its  cold  and  ley  blast.  The  wind  was  dead 
against  ns,  and  it  required  all  the  power  of  the  boatmen  to  force 
the  little  craft  through  the  water.  Already  snow  was  falling  fast 
in  the  mountains,  which  soon  reached  us  in  rain  and  sleet,  and  iu 
a  Teiy  short  time  penetrated  through  our  clothing  to  the  skin, 
giving  us  a  most  unpleasant  shower-bath.  Unfortunately,  we 
had  reached  a  part  of  the  river  where  it  ran  through  a  broad 
valley,  in  which  there  was  not  the  least  shelter  for  us.  On  the 
Kirghis  side  of  the  stream  we  beheld  several  yourU  about  a  mile 
away,  and  near  them  twelve  camels  were  feeding.  I  thought  this 
lather  strange,  not  expecting  to  find  these  animals  in  so  cold  a 
region ;  but  they  would  soon  move  into  the  warmer  valleys  of  the 
south :  winter  had  come  very  early  upon  them. 

It  Was  long  past  midday  when  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Biver  Bouchtarma,  now  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  greatly  increased 
by  the  numerous  small  rivers  which  fall  into  it  between  this  place 
and  the  ferry  near  Zirianovsky.  The  town  and  fortress,  which 
take  their  name  from  the  Bouchtarma,  stand  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  about  three  versts  above  its  confluence  with  the  Irtisch. 
Formerly  the  place  was  of  much  more  importance  than  at  pre- 
sent The  town  has  several  large  buildings,  which  give  it  rather 
an  imporing  appearance  in  this  wild  region.  The  mountain  chains 
to  the  north  are  very  high,  and  some  of  the  lower  ranges  ar^  well 
wooded.  The  steppe  or  valley  around  Bouchtarma  is  of  consider* 
able  extent,  and  adfords  good  pasture  for  large  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle.  On  the  n<Nrthwest  side  of  the  town  there  is  a  conical 
mount,  quite  peculiar  in  its  form,  and  exceedingly  picturesque, 
and  in  tiie  neighborhood  are  many  ancient  tumuli :  some  have 
been  opened,  when  gold  and  warlike  implements  were  found  iu 
ihem.  I  have  in  my  possession  part  of  a  copper  knife  or  dagger 
dug  out  of  one  of  these  mounds.  When  it  was  discovered  the 
Cossacks  thought  it  was  gold,  and  cut  it  in  twa  This  instrument 
must  have  been  made  at  a  very  early  period. 

I  wished  to  ascend  the  River  Bouchtarma  to  the  town,  but  my 
men  declared  that  it  was  utterly  impoasible  to  take  the  boat  up, 
the  water  being  too  high.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  were 
oompelled  to  continue  the  voyage  down  the  Irtisch,  much  against 
our  wish  in  such  weather.   A  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bonch- 
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tarma  oommenoes  tbe  finest  sooDeiy  on  the  IrUsoH.  One  of  the 
first  objects  seen  is  a  fine,  bold  mass  of  black  rock,  wbioh  we  bad 
some  difficulty  in  passing,  as  tbe  wind  and  current  drove  ns 
toward  it  witb  fearful  rapidity,  placing  us  in  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion. Had  we  succeeded  in  bringing  tbe  frail  bark  to  ibis  place, 
nothing  could  baye  saved  us,  tbe  water  rusbing  against  tbese 
rocks  witb  terrible  rapidity,  and  tbe  gale  rendering  it  tenfold 
more  dangerous :  tbe  htnk  would  bave  gone  to  pieces  tbe  moment 
it  toucbed  tbe  rocks ;  nor  do  I  tbink  any  man  could  swim  out  of 
Bucb  a  boiling  fiood.  Tbe  rain  and  sleet  still  poured  down,  shut- 
ting out  of  view  tbe  mountains  on  botb  sides.  At  length  smoke 
was  seen  in  tbe  distance,  and  tbe  men  strained  every  nerve  to  row 
us  on  against  tbe  furious  blast.  In  a  short  time  we  got  under  a 
high  shore,  which  gave  us  some  little  shelter,  and  enabled  the 
rowers  to  pull  more  rapidly.  About  three  o'clock  we  reached 
Bouloebnia,  the  first  winter  station  on  the  Irtisch,  where  the  cara- 
vans rest  when  conveying  tbe  ore  on  tbe  ice  from  Zirianovsky  to 
Oust-Kamenogorsk.  Rapid  as  this  river  is,  it  is  entirely  frozen 
in  tbe  winter  from  November  till  March. 

Our  boat  was  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  .steep  bank,  when  we 
jumped  ashore,  delighted  with  tbe  sight  of  smoke.  On  gaming 
tbe  top  I  observed  a  very  small  wooden  but'  witb  a  shed  at  tbe 
back,  a  most  unpromising  place  for  a  night's  lodging.  We  deter- 
mined, however,  to  remain ;  for  even  a  shed  witb  a  little  straw 
would  be  better  than  an  open  boat,  or  tbe  shore  where  no  wood 
could  be  got  to  kindle  a  fire  on  such  a  night  There  was  not  a 
man  among  us  who  was  not  completely  saturated.  Without  going 
to  the  but  to  make  any  inquiry,  the  Cossack  ordered  all  tbe  bag- 
g!^  up.  We  then  entered  tbe  little  building,  and  a  most  mise- 
rable place  I  found  it.  There  was  a  room  about  fifteen  feet  by 
twelve,  in  which  were  sitting  five  men,  two  women,  and  three 
children.  Tbe  two  small  windows  were  closed  in  witb  calico,  ren- 
dering tbe  place  particularly  gloomy;  tbe  water  was  dripping  in 
from  tbe  flat  roof,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  spot  on  tbe  floor. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  been  in  such  an  apartment  full  of  peo- 
ple, witb  their  wet  clothing  steaming  from  tbe  beat  of  a  Russian 
stove,  that  can  folly  appreciate  tbe  odor  which  greeted  tbe  olfac- 
tory nerves  on  entering.  Even  my  Cossack  turned  bis  bead  to 
tbe  door  for  a  moment.  He  then  spoke  witb  one  of  tbe  women, 
who  instantly  opened  a  sokall  low  door,  and  led  tbe  way  into  an- 
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oOier  room,  we  foUowing.  This  little  chamber  was  twelve  feet  by 
fiye,  with  a  Russian  stove  taking  up  more  than  one-third  of  the 
space.  At  the  other  end  there  was  a  smi^l  window  covered  with 
calico;  here  also  the  rain  was  dropping  fast.  A  wooden  bench 
was  secured  along  the  side,  and  made  wider  at  one  end,  evidently 
intended  as  a  couch.  Had  there  been  a  forest  near,  we  could 
soon  have  rigged  up  a  balagan,  which  would  have  kept  the  wet 
off,  and  a  large  fire  would  have  made  us  comfortable.  The  Cos- 
sack ordered  wood  to  be  brought,  and  the  stove  was  soon  lighted. 
This  made  the  little  den  look  cheerful  when  compared  with  the 
one  adjoining,  which  now,  in  addition  to  its  own  inmates,  con- 
tained all  our  people. 

The  roaring  of  the  wind  as  it  raged  in  the  deep  valley,  and  the 
pattering  of  the  rain,  had  a  great  tendency  to  reconcile  me  to 
every  discomfort  Eveiy  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
went  out,  first  to  take  in  fresh  air,  and  then  to  see  if  the  storm 
was  clearing  off.  All  was  black  above,  the  rain  pouring  down^ 
and  the  wind  roaring  with  increased  fury ;  and  the  people  said  it 
would  be  worse  in  the  night.  I  now  ordered  the  stove  to  be 
opened  in  the  larger  room,  and  a  fire  lighted.  This  would  at 
least  ventilate  the  place ;  and  I  shortly  perceived  the  benefit  it 
produced.  Had  the  stove  continued  closed,  the  place  would  soon 
have  been  as  bad  as  the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta.  The  men 
seemed  strong,  hardy  fellows;  their  occupation  was  out  of  dooxB, 
where  they  had  plenty  of  exercise  and  pure  air;  but  the  women 
were  indeed  miserable  beings :  one  had  scarcely  a  rag  to  her  back ; 
what  little  covering  she  could  boast  of  was  tied  round  her  waist 
with  a  piece  of  t?risted  hemp.  The  other  had  a  similar  coetumcy 
with  the  addition  of  a  very  ragged  sarafan.  Each  had  a  blue 
handkerchief  tied  on  the  head,  but  shoes  and  stockings  they  had 
none.  Their  hcea  were  dingy  and  careworn,  with  squalid  misery 
stamped  on  every  feature.  The  two  children  had  a  few  dirty 
rags  fastened  on  them  somehow  or  other.  One  was  about  four 
years  old,  thin  and  emaciated;  its  little  face  already  bore  the 
marks  of  Ul  usage  and  sorrow.  The  other  was  rather  more  than  two 
years  old,  somewhat  chubby,  very  dirty,  and  exceedingly  sallow. 
The  sight  of  these  poor  creatures  made  an  impression  on  my  mind 
that  I  have  not  to  this  day  forgotten.  That  we  may  have  many 
scenes  of  destitution  and  misery  in  our  own  land  I  am  well  aware, 
but  the  worst  den  in  the  vilest  lodging-house  that  may  be  seen 
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among  tu  ooold  not  equal  this.  They  were  peasants  employed  in' 
conveying  the  ores  from  which  so  large  a  reyenne  to  the  Russian 
empire  is  obtained.  I  recommend  their  condition  to  the  authori- 
ties in  the  Altai. 

^  The  people  were  quite  right  in  their  opinions  about  the  weather, 
for  the  storm  raged  with  unabated  fury,  at  times  making  the  little 
hut  shake  to  its  foundations;  neyer^eless,  it  must  have  stood 
many  a  heavy  blast,  as  they  are  frequent  in  this  region,  more 
especially  so  at  this  season.  This  hovel  was  built  with  trees, 
halved  together  at  each  end,  with  moss  put  in  between  to  keep 
out  the  wind,  having  a  flat  roof  of  squared  timber,  with  about 
six  inches  of  earth  spread  over,  on  which  grass  and  plants  soon 
grow,  usually  sufficient  security  against  wet,  but  this  day  the  rain 
was  tremendous.  In  winter  the  roof  has  a  deep  covering  of  snow, 
which  makes  it  veiy  warm.  A  few  stones  had  been  piled  up  for 
a  chimney,  and  an  old  cask  placed  on  the  top,  secured  to  the  * 
stones  widi  twisted  willows.  There  was  a  little  shed  at  the  back, 
and  a  wicker  fence  round  the  small  yard,  in  which  the  cattle  are 
secured  in  the  night  to  protect  them  from  the  wdves,  that  are 
numerous  here  in  the  winter. 

Such  were  my  quarters  on  the  Irtisch  during  part  of  a  fright- 
ful day  and  night ;  but,  bad  as  they  were,  every  man  of  the  party, 
I  believe,  felt  thankful  for  even  tiiis  shelter  when  he  heard  the 
wind  howling  up  the  valley.  Night  came  on  dark  and  dismal; 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  candle  burning,  for  either  a  lai^  drop 
would  fiJI  upon  it,  or  a  strong  puff  through  one  of  the  many 
chinks  put  it  out  in  a  moment.  After  many  vain  efforts  and 
much  sputtering  of  the  candle,  I  gave  in  and  lay  down  on  the 
wooden  bench,  wrapped  in  a  coat  and  cloak.  I  had  already  driven 
two  sUcks  into  a  joint  between  the  timbers  about  two  feet  mz 
inches  apart,  and  had  hung  a  towel  over  them  to  keep  the  heavy 
drops  off  my  face.  In  this  position,  hour  after  hour  passed  in 
listening  to  the  shrieking  of  the  tempest  music.  At  length  Mor- 
pheus got  the  better  of  me ;  I  slept,  and  that  most  soundly,  till 
daylight  next  morning,  when  I  went  out  and  found  it  snowing 
fast,  but  with  very  little  wind.  During  the  morning  the  snow 
ceased  falling  and  the  clouds  cleared  off;  this  induced  me  to  wan< 
der  up  the  valley,  accompanied  by  two  men.  A  walk  of  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  brought  me  to  the  point  from  which  I 
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intended  to  eketoH  a  view  looking  down  the  Talley  toward  some 
fine  mountain  peaks,  that  rise  np  majestically  above  the  riTer. 

The  scenery  on  this  part  of  the  Irtisch  is  particnlarly  fine; 
some  of  the  ravines  running  up  into  the  mountains  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly savage  character.  Tremendous  precipices  rent  by  deep 
chasms,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  hurled  down  from  some  of  the 
higher  peaks,  prove  that  water  has  not  been  the  agent  that  has 
caused  these  terrible  disruptions.  In  one  place  I  found  the  moun« 
tain  rent  asunder :  the  chasm  is  not  more  than  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  not  less  than  eight  hundred  feet  in  height;  some  parts  are 
even  higher,  the  sides  being  almost  perpendicular,  and  would  fit 
into  each  other  could  they  be  brought  together.  Time  has  toppled 
many  of  the  crag-built  peaks  into  this  abyss. 

A  little  farther  up  the  valley  there  is  a  curious  conical  mount, 
broken  into  precipices,  with  small  cedars  and  young  piota-trees 
growing  on  every  terrace — some  also  on  its  summit.  To  the 
north  it  is  exceedingly  abrupt,  and  around  this  cone  the  moun- 
tains are  riven  into  rugged  peaks,  with  enormous  precipices.  In 
one  of  these  ravines  I  found  some  beautiful  specimens  of  jasper, 
and  deeply  regret  that  the  weather  prevented  my  exploring  more 
of  these  mighty  gorges. 

While  making  a  drawing  the  men  called  my  attention  to  a 
storm  coming  over  the  mountains  to  the  westward,  which  they 
said  would  be  veiy  bad,  advising  me  to  return  and  take  shelter 
in  the  hut  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  had  determined  to  finish 
this  sketch,  or,  at  all  events,  work  until  the  rain  or  snow  should 
drive  me  back  to  the  little  den.  I  occasionally  took  a  glance 
toward  the  clouds,  apparently  advancing  fast,  and  looking  dread- 
fully black  and  angry.  After  sketching  somewhat  more  than  an 
hour,  and  congratulating  myself  with  the  hope  that  ten  minutes 
more  would  finish  aU  I  required — ^the  interest  I  took  in  my  labor 
having  prevented  me  casting  a  look  up  the  valley  for  some  time 
past — ^my  cap  was  torn  from  my  head,  and  my  sketch-book  blown 
ten  or  fifteen  paces  away.  The  blast  was  so  sudden  that  I  felt 
quite  confused ;  this  feeling,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  for 
ike  snow  and  rain  came  down  so  thickly  that  it  roused  me  into 
fu^on.  I  sprang  after  and  secured  my  sketch-book,  while  the 
men  were  running  for  my  cap,  which  I  expected  would  reach  the 
Irtisch  before  them :  I  succeeded  in  placing  my  drawing  materials 
in  their  leathern  case  as  the  men  returned  with  my  cap.     One  of 
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them  Btiapped  mj  bag  on  his  shoolden,  and,  wlule  doing  ea, 
assured  me  that  the  stonn  would  soon  be  worse.  *  Oar  position 
was  a  very  bad  one — ^high  np  in  the  hills,  without  anything  to 
afford  the  smallest  shelter.  The  two  men  thought  example  would 
do  better  than  precept,  so  started  off,  running  as  fast  as  possible 
down  into  the  valley.  I  followed,  but  our  race  was  short.  The 
snow  and  rain  fell  so  thick  it  almost  blinded  us,  besides  which  we 
could  not  run  against  the  tempest :  it  was  even  difficult  to  force 
ourselves  on  edgeways.  I  now  found,  to  my  cost,  that  the  men 
knew  very  well  what  was  in  store  when  they  first  advised  & 
retreat — I  had  got  a  wet  jacket  as  well  as  my  sketch.  This 
was  certainly  a  disagreeable  walk,  for  we  did  not  reach  the  hut 
till  past  midday.  In  about  on  hour  the  storm  cleared  off,  the 
baggage  was  packed  into  the  boat,  and  we  left  this  wretched  spot. 

The  river  here  runs  through  a  deep  channel  along  the  foot  of 
very  abrupt  mountains,  in  some  parts  rising  to  an  enormous  height 
above  the  water,  and  are  so  nearly  perpendicular  that  nothing 
could  climb  them.  There  are  many  parts  where  it  is  impossible 
to  land  on  either  side,  and  the  water  rushes  on  between  the  rocks 
at  a  great  speed.  Some  of  those  we  passed  are  jasper  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown,  others  are  of  a  deep  purple,  contrasting  beauti- 
fully with  the  yellow  and  green  moss  growing  among  them.  The 
summit  of  one  mountain  was  of  a  rich  pink  color,  which  had  & 
fine  effect.  Lower  down  the  rocks  were  gray  and  mossy,  while 
beneath  were  some  fine  bold  masses  of  red  granite,  rising  perpen- 
dicular from  the  water.  In  this  part  of  the  valley  there  is  no 
timber;  near  some  of  the  sununits  a  few  diminutive  picta-trees 
only  are  growing  from  the  diffia ;  nor  has  it  yet  been  found  to 
possess  any  mineral  wealth.  The  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  however, 
is  very  small  and  tame  compared  with  that  of  the  Irdsch.  Had 
the  race  who  inhabited  these  regions,  like  the  Rhenish  barons, 
built  castles  on  the  precipices,  they  might  have  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  landscape,  but  without  improving  its  grandeur. 

This  was  a  day  of  sunshine  and  squalls;  nevertheless,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making  several  sketches ;  but  it  was  not  till  long  after 
dark  that  we  saw  the  light  of  Tulovskol  SimoveS,  the  second  win- 
ter station  on  the  Irtisch.  As  we  approached  we  discerned  lights 
streaming  from  two  little  windows,  which  guided  us  into  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Irtisch.  A  cold  blast  had 
been  rushing  down  the  ravines  as  we  rowed  along,  and  heavy 
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Uaok  doiids  ware  nBug  oyer  the  eky,  auddiig  il  so  dark  Ait  if 
oooM  Bottoely  Bee  to  land.  The  moment  we  go4  ashora,  the  Oo»> 
eaek  ordered  the  beggage  up  to  the  hovee,  wlii<A  we  eoold  aee  by 
the  lights  stood  at  a  little  distance  on  a  high  bank  above  ns.  Oixr 
mmi  had  shonted  very  kmd,  in  the  hope  of  brin^g  some  person 
to  aid  ns  with  a  light ;  but  we  were  ol>]iged  to  grope  our  way  up 
In  the  dark  witbeni  assistanee.  After  stumbling  abont  among 
blocks  of  Btene,  we  at  length  found  the  door,  and  entered  n  loooi 
abovt  fifteen  feet  square,  where  a  large  fire  was  blaaing  k  the 
atove^  thuowing  a  strong  Ught  on  the  inmates  and  Ae  dirt.  In  n 
few  minutes  my  eyes  got  aooustamed  to  the  lights  and  then  I 
began  to  ezannne  the  group  standing  before  me.  This  eoasisted 
of  four  womesy  three  Ghildren,  and  eight  men — fifteen  pemons  ift 
all — mudi  too  many  fbr  the  space;  but  when  my  pasty  of  nine 
entered)  the  ehambw  W9S  literally  filled.  To  remain  the  ni^t  in 
such  a  room  was  o«t  of  the  question ;  come  rain,  oome  wind,  I 
determined  to  seek  my  rest  in  our  open  boat 

WhOe  my  erening  meal  was  preparing  I  had  time  to  eramina 
each  indifidual  and  the  room  in  which  we  were  located.  The 
stove  stood  in  one  comer,  with  a  br^ht  biasing  fire,  to  which, 
since  we  entered,  log?  of  wood  had  been  added  ta  give  warmth 
and  ventilation.  It  would  require  a  far  abler  pen  than  mine  to 
describe  this  scene  of  filih  and  misery.  The  floor  was  thickly 
covered  with  wet  grass,  that  had  been  trodden  for  weeks,  and  ftom 
which  came  an  effluvium  mixed  vf  wiih.various  nozions  ezhala* 
tions,  rendering  the  place  almost  unbearable,' even  iritfa  such  a 
wind  as  was  now  blowing.  To  make  que  more  comfiortaUe,  and  the 
floor  dean  about  me,  one  of  the  women  brought  in  a  large  urmfU 
of  wet  grass,  and  spread  it  under  my  feet  A  benbh  ran^  round 
the  room,  on  which  the  inmates  sat  and  slept;  some  had  theii^  beds 
on  the  top  of  the  stove;  and  the  berth  was  offiored  to  me,  being 
dry  and  warm ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  decline  this  act  of  kindness. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  were  Uack  from  the  smoke  of  the  stove,  that 
was  constantly  sending  a  puff  into  the  room  whenever  a  giwt  of 
wind  rushed  down  the  chimney.  Two  of  the  women  were  strong, 
sturdy  jades,  who  had  just  reached  this  miserable  abode;  the  oiher 
two  were  poor,  emaciated  creatures,  saUow  and  sickly,  and  look* 
ing  old,  although,  in  reality,  quite  young.  One  of  the  children,  a 
little  girl-of  about  five  years  of  age,  was  almost  a  skeleton:  her 
counlenanoe  bore  the  marks  both  of  pain  and  sorrow;  the  oiber 
13 
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two  were  joimger;  wiih  soaroely  »  ng  to  oover  their  fiqnalidnen. 
Tiro  of  the  men  appeared  ill,  half  starved,  and  borne  down  with 
sioknees  and  oare.  The  others  were  boatmen  in  mddj  health, 
whose  stay  here  was  only  temporary.  They  had  not  yet  suffered 
from  the  fonl  air  of  the  room ;  and  their  oocnpation,  and  the 
fresh  breezes  on  the  Irtisoh,  keep  them  in  health. 

Haying  got  thoroughly  warm,  I  went  down  to  the  boat;  some 
wet  grus  had  been  spread  at  the  bottom,  over  whibh  a  ^^voiloek*' 
(felt  made  of  camel's  hair)  was  laid  fmr  my  bed.  I  pulled  <m  a 
pair  of  fur  boots  and  a  warm  cap,  wrapped  my  oloak  around  me, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  wind  was  odd,  but  it  was  now  dear 
and  starlight.  The  Cossaok  slept  in  the  boat,  and  the  other  men 
remained  in  the  hut  Fatigue  will  make  a  man  sleep  anywhere; 
and  I  was  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams,  being  quietly  rocked  in  the 
boat  by  the  surging  waters  of  the  Irtisch.  I  was  awakened  long 
before  daylight  with  cold;  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and 
all  around  me  was  covered  with  white  frost.  I  rolled  myself  up 
again,  and  slept  till  morning,  when  I  got  up,  jumped  ashore,  and 
moved  about  rapidly  till  I  became  warm.  Shortly  after  this  the 
boatmen  turned  out,  and,  coming  down  to  the  shore,  made  a  fire 
and  prqMied  their  breakftst.  It  was  now  time  to  look  after  my 
people.  I  repaired  to  the  hut,  and  found  the  Cossaok  preparing 
the  9omervar.  On  opening  the  door  of  the  room,  all  seemed  hat 
asleep ;  and  so  in  &ct  they  were,  bad  as  was  the  place,  and  difli- 
oult  as  it  was  to  breathe  in.  I  dosed  the  door,  for  I  fdt  quite 
dck.  After  breakfasting  on  shore  near  the  boatmen,  I  sketched 
the  place,  then  stepped  into  the  boat  and  departed. 

The  aqMct  of  the  country  below  Tulovskol  Simove6,  through 
which  the  river  runs,  is  greatly  chained  from  the  district  we 
passed  yesterday.  In  phice  of  magnificent  mountains,  rounded 
hills  appear  of  no  great  devation ;  neither  trees,  nor  even  a  shrub, 
^fow  on  them,  but  they  are  covered  with  a  short  mossy  turf. 
The  rocks  forming  the  banks  of  the  river  are  often  varied,  even 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  great  disruptions  have 
taken  place  all  dong  this  vdley.  The  strata  have  been  broken 
and  twisted  about  in  singdar  contortions,  affording  a  splendid 
study  for  the  geologist.  During  this  day's  voyage  there  was  little 
to  interest  an  artist,  especidly  after  the  grand  scenery  higher  up 
the  river.  The  Irtisoh  has  extended  very  much  in  width ;  it  has 
worked  out  a  much  broader  channel  as  it  approaches  the  steppe, 
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and  rang  more  Bluggishly;  tliis  and  a  dead  wind  againrt  na,  often 
blowing  with  great  fnry,  delayed  ns,  and  it  was  not  till  evening 
we  landed  at  Onat-Eamenogonk,  when  we  went  straight  to  the 
honae  of  the  director  of  the  pristan.  The  silyer  ore  from  Zirian 
ovaky  is  landed  here,  and  then  forwarded  in  small  carts  to  Bar- 
naoidy  and  oUier  smelting  Zavods  mx  hundred  versts  distant. 
What  with  unloading  the  ore  from  the  boats,  weighing,  and  load- 
ing the  carts  for  their  distant  journey,  this  is  a  very  bnsy  scene. 
The  men  in  charge  of  the  oarayans  are  held  responsible  for  eveiy 
pood  of  ore  ihey  take ;  and  it  is  carefully  weighed  on  their  arrival 
at  the  Zavods.  There  are  near  three  UiouBand  horses  employed 
in  tnmsporting  the  ore.  Instmotions  about  me  had  been  sent  tn 
the  director  here,  and,  as  usual,  I  was  received  with  kindness, 
and  treated  with  great  hospitality.  A  clean  and  comfortable 
room  added  much  to  my  comfort  By  the  time  I  had  changed 
my  wet  clothing,  a  good  dinner  was  placed  on  the  taUe,  to  which 
I  did  ample  justice.  Then  I  heard  that,  two  days  before,  the 
colonel  commanding  the  Cossacks  in  this  region  had  called  upon 
the  director  to  inquire  for  me,  and  desired  to  be  informed  the 
moment  I  arrived. 

The  following  morning  I  waited  upon  the  colonel,  who  received 
me  with  great  cordiality,  and  said,  if  I  still  wished  to  continue 
my  journey  into  the  steppe,  I  could  do  so,  for  the  Cossacks  would 
escort  me  firom  station  to  station ;  but  he  greatly  feared  the  season 
was  too  &r  advanced  for  me  to  sketch  much  before  the  winter  set 
in.  He  was  also  apprehensive  that  I  should  find  some  difficulty, 
as  all  ihe  Kirghis  would  be  gone  southward. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  KIBGHI8  STEPPX. 


At  two  o'clock  the  next  day  the  colonel  sent  two  Cossacks  to 
inform  me  that  the  escort  was  ready,  and  they  had  instructions  to 
take  me  across  the  Irtisch.  On  arriving  at  the  opposite  bank,  I 
found  two  sturdy-looking  Cossacks  mounted,  and  armed  with 
sabre,  musket,  pistol,  and  a  long  lance,  presenting  a  formidable 
appearance,    lliere  was  also  a  Cossack  driver  without  arms,  and 
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ihiee  hones  in  »  grnaU  light  tdaga.  These,  nith  my  own  OobsmIc 
from  Bamaonl,  and  my  own  arms,  were  qnite  soffioient  for  our 
defence  against  ten  times  the  number  of  Kirghis,  should  they 
yenture  to  attack  ns  to  keep  np  their  reputation  for  plundering. 
A  level  plain  extends  from  the  Irtisch  about  eight  yersts  to  the 
first  range  of  hills,  which  we  ascended;  and  then  a  new  scene 
was  presented  to  oar  yiew :  high  granite  rocks,  broken  into  curious 
and  picturesque  forms;  in  many  parts  mounds,  or,  rather,  th^ 
might  be  called  hills  of  quarts,  sparkling  like  snow  in  the  sun. 
There  were  also  a  great  number  of  Kirghis'  tombs,  apparently 
yeiy  ancient,  as  the  present  race  only  sink  a  shallow  graye,  coyer 
up  the  body  with  earth,  and  throw  a  few  small  blocks  of  stcme 
oyer  it 

These  tombs  are  all  built  of  rough  stone,  consisting  of  a  base- 
ment sometimes  ten  or  twelye  feet  square,  and  eight  feet  high,  on 
the  top  of  which  rises  a  small  pyramid.  There  are  many  others 
around  them  much  less  in  dimensions,  which  induced  me  to  sup* 
pose  that  a  chief  and  part  of  his  tribe  had  been  buried  within 
each  group  of  sepulohrei.  Beyond  them  to  the  westward  the 
Monastery  Mountain  was  seen  looming  over  the  steppe  at  a  die* 
tanoe  of  thirty  or  forty  yersts.  The  track  along  which  we  tra- 
yelled  was  yery  bad,  and  the  telaga  constantly  bounded  oyer  rou{^ 
Mocks  of  granite.  In  about  two  hours  we  reached  a  Oossaok 
picket;  in  ten  minutes  a  new  escort  was  mounted,  and  the  telaga 
at  the  door,  our  baggage  packed  in,  and  away  we  went  at  full 
gallop  oyer  a  smooth  steppe.  We  were  now  ascending  a  high 
ridge,  and  shortly  entered  a  pass  in  a  granite  mountain  quite  des- 
titute of  herbage,  scarcely  a  blade  ci  grass  being  to  be  seen 
among  the  rocks.  The  road  ascended  considerably  during  the 
last  three  or  four  yersts,  after  which  we  began  to  descend  into  a 
most  singular  place.  Our  track  was  along  what  appeared  to  haye 
been  the  margin  of  a  crater,  the  granite  blocks  and  fissures  all 
radiating  from  the  centre.  A  little  farther  on  we  passed  oyer,  a 
part  which  had  eyery  appearance  of  haying  been  forced  out  of 
the  crater  in  a  liquid  state,  flowing  down  a  slight  decliyity,  and 
cooling  before  it  reached  the  bottom.  There  are  numeioas  wayee 
or  beds  of  this,  each  stopping  several  yards  from  the  edge  <tf  the 
one  beneath,  leaving  scarcely  a  doubt  on  my  mind  that  this 
granite  had  once  run  down  like  lava  or  molten  metal.    Our  way 
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WM  up  a  Tsvine  for  some  dutuiea,  and  then  we  begn  a  difiouh 
deseent  to  the  fteppe. 

Afl  we  proceeded  fiuiiher  to  tHe  souiih  the  oonntry  became  leas 
interestiiigy  made  up  of  zoonded  hills  and  undulating  sterile 
coantry.  After  travelling  a  little  more  than  two  hours  we  arrived 
at  a  prteak  (gold  mine)  close  to  our  track,  and  stopped  to  look  at 
the  works ;  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  director  to  stay  the 
night;  a  yourt  was  placed  in  front  of  his  little  dwellings  and  din- 
ner almost  immediately  placed  on  the  table.  On  mentioning  my 
wish  to  visit  Nor-Zaisan,  he  proposed  to  give  me  horses  and  Kir- 
ghis  goides  to  cross  the  mountains,  as  it  was  only  a  two  days' 
journey  by  this  route.  After  dinner  he  sent  to  an  encampment 
not  £ur  distant  for  two  Elirghis  to  act  as  my  goides,  and  *ob  their 
arrival  the  matter  was  explained  to  them,  when  both  exclaimed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  by  the  mountains,  the  snow  at 
this  season  being  so  deep.  The  only  way  I  could  go,  I  was  told, 
was  round  by  the  steppe,  which  would  be  a  five  days'  journey  on 
horseback. 

Nothing  my  host  could  say  would  induce  the  two  Kirghis  to 
attempt  the  journey  over  the  mountuns.    By  their  appeanmce  I 
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should  think  fear  was  not  one  of  ihdr  fidfingi,  tot  ibey  had  fho- 
rough  bandit  countenances,  which  spoke  inteO^bly  what  Ouj 
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would  do  on  tbe  ftnt  favorable  opportoniiy.  My  host  was  a  wdl- 
informed  man,  and  a  perfect  gentieman,  wbo  had  been  banuhed 
into  Siberia  from  bis  native  land ;  be  bad  spent  some  yean  in  tbe 
University  at  Kief,  and,  like  many  others  of  his  oonntrymen,  was 
more  devoted  to  the  sword  than  the  pen.  I  sincerely  hope,  before 
this,  he  has  been  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  Poland.  We 
walked  along  the  oourse  of  the  little  brook,  where  excavations 
were  being  made,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  rich  bed  of  the 
precious  ore;  but,  like  hundreds  of  others,  it  proved  delusive. 
The  discoverer  of  this  mine  arrived  in  St  Petersburg,  carrying 
in  his  pocket  samples  of  gold  declared  to  have  been  found  on  this 
spot,  and  produced  a  statement  showing  how  many  salotnicks  of 
the  precious  metal  could  be  got  from  a  hundred  poods  of  sand; 
also  describing  the  extent  over  which  this  valuahle  deposit  was 
spread.  The  bait  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  numbers  being 
anxious  to  possess  shares  in  a  mine  that  was  to  produce  so  much 
wealth,  llie  subscriptions  were  paid  willingly,  and  the  man  re- 
turned to  Siberia  with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ruhles 
in  his  pocket,  to  be  divided  among  his  accomplices.  The  poor 
exile  was  offered  the  directorship  of  these  mines,  and  for  a  mere 
existence  was  induced  to  banish  himself  still  fi^rther  from  men. 
It  was  to  obtain  bread,  which  his  own  exhausted  funds  would 
barely  provide.  He  had  been  sent  to  this  place,  where  gold  was 
said  to  be  lying  in  such  quantities,  more  than  eighteen  months 
before  my  visit,  up  to  which  time  not  a  single  pound  of  the  ore 
had  been  found.  Shortly  after  I  left,  legal  proceedings  were 
commenced  against  him  by  merchants  in  Siberia,  who  had  sup- 
plied goods  for  this  company  by  his  order.  It  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  two  of  the  highest  authorities  of  Siberia  that,  when 
these  circumstances  became  known  to  them,  a  stop  wss  put  to 
proceedings  whicli  would  soon  have  deprived  him  of  his  liberty 
even  in  his  ex9e.  Since  then  we  have  met  far  from  this  pre- 
tended gold  mine,  in  Oriental  Siberia,  where  I  fortunately  was 
able  to  return  his  kindness. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  and  night  with  this  gentleman,  who  leads 
a  most  solitary  life  here,  his  only  neighbor  living  at  another  gold 
mine  thirty-five  versts  distant.  The  Cossack  picket  is  within 
three  versts  of  his  hoose,  but  there  is  no  officer — only  eight  men. 
He  related  to  me  aoooonts  of  several  great ''  barantas*^  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  neighborhood,  such  bands  of  robbers  being  very 
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mimerooBi  and  ihej  oany  on  iheir  depredfttioiis  with  moti  daiiiii; 
andaoitf. 

About  two  months  before  my  arriTal  a  tribe  of  Elirgbu  ivere 
living  in  one  of  the  yalleys  to  the  eastward,  near  Irtisoh;  and  one 
day,  while  watching  the  horses  at  a  oonsiderable  distance  from  the 
aoul,  some  of  them  perceived  several  horsemen  reconnoitring  the 
conntiy  from  one  of  the  high  ridges.  This  ronsed  their  snspieionSy 
and  indnced  them  to  drive  their  horses  toward  the  encampment 
earlier  in  the  evening,  and  oommimioate  to  the  tribe  what  they  had 
seen.  A  council  was  held  by  the  chief,  when  it  was  decided  that 
a  vigilant  watch  should  be  kept  up  throagh  the  nighty  and  that 
proper  arrangements  should  be  prepared  to  defend  their  dwellings. 
Scouts  were  sent  out  in  the  direction  where  the  men  had  been 
seen,  but  they  returned  without  perceiving  any  one.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  the  watch  was  set;  each  man,  having  something  to 
lose,  kept  a  strict  guard  over  the  property.  Some  time  alter  mid- 
night the  dogs  became  uneasy,  and  were  frecpiently  heard  to  bark| 
but  this  was  attributed  to  the  wolves,  as  the  men  could  not  hear  a 
sound  even  by  laying  their  esrs  to  the  ground.  The  barking  of 
the  dogs  became  more  frequent,  and  consequently  the  men  more 
watchful;  soon  a  distant  tramp  of  horses  was  heard  approaohing 
slowly,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  through  the  gloom.  At  length 
the  barking  of  the  dogs  became  so  furious  that  all  in  the  aoul 
were  roused  up  and  made  aware  of  the  danger. 

Presently  indistinct  objects  could  be  seen  approaohing;  the 
Kirghis  sprang  on  their  horses,  with  battle-axes  in  hand,  to  defend 
theiT  homes  and  their  property.  They  were  scarcely  prepared 
when  the  bandits  made  a  charge  into  the  encampment;  both 
parties  fought  with  desperation,  and  several  were  struck  down  on 
each  side.  While  this  was  going  on,  shrieks  were  heard  among 
the  women  and  children,  another  party  having  rushed  in  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  were  driving  off  both  horses  and  camels.  Day 
broke,  and  saw  this  little  community  despoiled  by  the  plunderer, 
and  four  of  its  inhabitants  murdered;  two  women  and  three 
children  had  been  carried  off  by  the  robbers,  with  near  three 
hundred  horses  and  forty-two  camels,  while  several  of  the  men 
and  two  women  were  wounded.  But  the  plunderers  had  not 
escaped;  five  of  their  number  were  left  on  the  field,  three  dead, 
and  two  dangerously  wounded;  these  also  died  in  tiie  course  of 
the  following  day.    It  was  supposed  the  aoul  had  been  attacked 
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ij  •  jfutj  ol  abovt  ifty.  Tkcse  people  are  ib  eonturaal  irtttec^ 
ftnd  iheir  robberies  are  often  on  a  mnoh  greater  eoale.  During 
tlie  evening  a  gale  of  wind  spnuig  up,  which  shook  the  little 
^wellhig  to  its  foondation,  and  sounded  yastlj  like  winter,  whidi, 
I  feaved;  was  oondng  apaee. 
^  At  seven  o^elook  this  mdnmig  I  left  my  kind  host  Hie  road 
Jbr  more  Aan  forty  verstH  is  of  tiie  same  nninteresting  desmption 
^-40iinded  hills  with  short  grass;  in  some  of  the  ravines  a  few 
atvnted  binAes  were  growing.  After  this  we  aaoended  a  small 
<Aain  of  moontains  whioh  runs  toward  Nor-Zaibn;  one  summit 
has  a  veiy'pecnliar  form,  like  a  monk's  head,  with  his  shaven 
•town,  die  looks  bristling  out  on  the  sides  forming  hb  hoary  loeksw 
It  rises' for  above  all  other  parts  of  the  chain,  is  seen  fn»n  a  long 
distaneb  across  the  steppe,  and  is  named  Eolmaek-Tologay.  The 
Kiighis  have  a  onriona  tradition  aboot  this  mount.  Having 
Teaohed  the  tc^  of  the  erest,  over  whioh  ihe  road  passes,  we  had 
die  vast  extent  of  ste^^  eqpread  out  before  us.  The  view  was 
Biagniilcent  *  A  small  ohain  of  high  grsnite  rooks  runs  to  the 
westward  I  to  the  south  appeared  one  interminable  plain :  there 
was  neither  town  nor  any  other  object  by  which  one  could 
Sieasare  its  mi^tude.  I  sketched  this  scene  while  the  sun  was 
mnking  fost  bdow  die  western  ohain,  covering  the  sky  with  a 
most  vivid  golden  yellow.  The  mountains  wore  purple  and 
misty,  casting  their  diadows  for  over  the  plain.  A  streak  of 
deep  purple  passed  across  the  steppe,  in  which  a  small  lake  was 
epaiUing  like  burnished  gold,  while  nearer  and  beneath  the 
uteppe  was  undefined  in  gloom.  The  stony  locks  and  shaven 
crown  ci  Tologuy  were  %hted  up  with  a  golden  hue,  and  the 
fbregiound  on  which  I  stood,  with  its  brdcen  rocks  of  reddiA 
pwphyry,  and  the  browned  and  burned  up  grass,  were  tinged 
with  a  deep  orange,  making  a  splendid  picture.  Having  finished 
my  sketch,  we  descended  rapidly  into  the  plain,  over  which  we 
gvdlopped  at  a  ftirious  speed,  and  arrived  at  Eoch-bouchta  about 
an  hour  aft«  dark. 

It  is  said  by  the  Ejrghis  that  the  steppes  about  Nor-Zaisan 
were'bocupied  ages  ago  by  a  very  great  and  ancient  people,  about 
wh(»a  they  give  the  fcAowing  tradition.  At  this  extremely  remote 
period — which  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the  mythological 
period — ^two  mountains,  the  one  called  Kolmack-Tologuy  and  the 
other  Sarte-Tobguy,  stood  in  the  Tarbogatai  ohain  ^  and  two 
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heroes  or  giants,  &iher  and  son,  engaged  to  oany  KoImMk-Tol^ 
gay  to  the  rocl^  shores  of  the  Irtisoh,  and  ^hoe  it  on  the  plain 
where  the  town  and  fortress  of  Onst-Kamenc^rsk  are  hnilt,  for 
the  purpose  of  damming  up  the  river.  At  a  certain  distance 
from  the  Karagol  Mountains  the  heroes  were  to  pass  the  night 
Having  put  down  their  load,  the  son  asked  the  fiiither  permission 
to  go  and  visit  his  bride,  who  dwelt  on  the  broad  steppes  extend- 
ing along  the  shores  of  Nor-Zaisan.  ^  Bemember/'  said  the  father, 
''that  the  kalim  is  not  paid,  and  that  jou  cannot  stay  with  her  ^ 
in  the  right  of  a  husband."  The  son  prooeeded  to  tiie  aotd  of 
his  bride,  but  was  so  charmed  with  her  beauty  that  he  feigot  his 
other's  strict  injunctions,  and  remained  till  sunrise,  when  the 
stem  old  man,  growing  impatient  of  his  son^s  delay,  had  alrskdy 
raised  his  ride  of  the  mountain.  On  resuming  his  labor,  the 
young  giant  found,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  that  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  move  his  portion  of  the  load.  Enraged  by  this 
proof  that  his  injunctions  had  been  disobeyed,  the  old  man  erdmed 
him  to  place  himself  under  the  mountain,  when  he  remonelesBly 
let  go  his  hold,  and  the  enormous  mass  fell,  crashing  both. 

The  mother  anxiously  awaited  the  return  of  her  husband  and 
son.  At  length,  tormented  by  painful  uncertainty  about  their 
fiite,  and  feeling  a  presentiment  that  some  misfortone  had  be- 
&llen  them,  she  determined  to  follow  on  their  track.  She  at  last 
recognised  the  mountain,  now  the  monument  under  which  her 
husband  and  son  lay  buried.  The  bereaved  widow  and  mother 
sobbed  bitterly,  absolutely,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  shedp 
ding  tears  of  blood.  She  mourned  her  loss  for  a  long  while,  and 
would  not  be  comforted.  Finally  the  blood-drops  ran  dry,  and 
when  she  wept  again  her  tears  were  pure  and  transparent  as  a 
spring.  The  rocks  were  the  rilent  witnesses  of  her  misery,  and 
have  preserved  the  proo6  of  her  sorrow  and  devotion,  the  tears 
of  blood  and  drops  of  crystal  having  become  petrified  and  trans- 
formed into  layers  of  argil  and  quartz,  which  can  be  distinguished 
from  a  great  distance  by  the  color  of  red  and  white.  This  moun- 
tsdu  of  quartz  is  about  five  versts  south  from  Kolmaok-Tologay. 
It  is  named  by  the  Rirghis  Ac-Tas,  Xar  white  stone,  and  is  held 
by  them  in  great  veneration. 

Kolmack-Tologuy  is  seen  from  a  great  diataaoe,  and  is  easily 
known  from  all  other  mountains  by  its  peculiar  craggy  sides  and 
arched  summit.    On  its  smooth  dome  figores  of  men  aad  of  di^ 
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ferent  aaimab  have  been  sonlptoied  by  the  Ealmnoks  ages  ago. 
Bolitaij  or  Sarte-Tologuj  stands  in  its  original  position  on  Uie 
northwest  slope  of  the  Tarbogatai,  within  the  frontiers  of  China. 
This  tradition  is  most  faithfully  belieyed  by  the  Kirghis ;  indeed, 
it  wonld  be  dangerous  in  some  places  to  express  aiiy  doubt  about 
its  truth,  or  attempt  to  ridicule  the  narrator. 

I  was  up  at  dawn  of  day,  and  went  to  a  new  fort,  which  is  not 
yet  completed.  Sitting  down  on  a  plank,  I  looked  toward  the 
east,  and  in  a  yeiy  few  minutes  the  sun  rose  majestically,  as  if 
from  the  sea.  My  ride  to-day  would  be  directly  toward  the  point 
whence  I  saw  the  sun  rise.  Haying  returned  to  my  quarters  to 
breakfast,  my  host,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  Kirghis,  told  me  the 
horses  were  already  arrived  to  take  me  to  Nor-Zaisan.  At  twelve 
o'clock  all  was  prepared,  and  we  started  with  six  Cossacks  besides 
the  Siberian  Cossack,  and  twelve  horses.  There  was  a  fine  turf 
on  the  steppe,  which  enabled  us  to  go  on  rapidly.  We  soon  passed 
the  low  hflls  to  the  south  of  Eoch-bouchta,  and  then  entered  on 
the  great  steppe,  which  extends  down  to  Nor-Zaisan  on  the  east, 
and  to  the  Tarbogatai  Mountains  on  the  south.  There  are  many 
undulations  on  this  vast  plain,  which  in  summer  affords  pasturage 
for  immense  herds  of  horses.  We  frequently  passed  places  where 
aauls  had  stood,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  gone  toward  the 
Tarbogatu. 

About  half  past  three  o'clock  we  stopped  on  the  bank  of  a  large 
river,  now  diy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  deep  ^oles.  In  April 
and  May,  when  the  snow  is  melting  on  the  mountains,  it  is  a  ma- 
jestic stream,  more  than  a  verst  broad,  washing  out  holes  in  the 
steppe  in  some  places  twenty  and  thirty  feet  deep,  and  sweeping 
eveiything  away  in  its  course.  Here  we  ate  our  dinner,  during 
which  I  pcnnted  out  to  our  guide  a  small  column  of  white  smoke, 
evidently  a  veiy  great  distance  off,  which  I  supposed  to  be  at  a 
Kirghis  aaul;  but  he  assured  me  that  there  were  no  encampn^ents 
in  that  direction,  and  that  the  smoke  proceeded  from  the  reeds 
burning  on  the  shores  of  Nor-Zaisan.  Our  dinner  was  soon  fin- 
ished, and  we  travelled  straight  toward  the  smoke,  sometimes  over 
rich  pastures,  at  others  over  gravel  and  stones,  on  which  there  was 
litde  vegetation.  After  riding  two  hours,  we  were  near  enough 
to  see  that  the  steppe  was  on  fire,  and  not  the  reeds.  Our  route 
had  been  along  the  foot  of  some  low  grassy  hills  for  many  versts, 
where  our  guide  expected  to  find  an  encampment    We  disco- 
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Tered  the  place,  bnt  the  EiTghin  had  left  Bome  days  before.  One 
of  the  Coflsaoks  dashed  off  up  the  hill,  ridmg  along  ihe  flommit 
a  short  distance,  and  then  retnrned,  saying  that  he  had  seen  a 
single  yourtf  and  that  we  shonld  not  find  another  for  thirty  or 
forty  versts.  Our  horses  were  tamed  up  the  hill,  and  we  soon 
gained  the  summit,  near  a  fine  old  tomb :  the  crests  of  these  hills 
are  studded  with  them,  and  some  are  of  great  antiquity.  From  ^ 
this  elevated  position  I  observed  that  the  fire  was  spr^ing  fast 
over  the  steppe.  Just  at  dark  we  reached  the  yourt,  and  found 
it  a  poor  miserable  place,  in  which  were  a  dirty  Eirghis  woman 
and  four  young  children,  three  of  whom  were  very  ill.  She 
added  fuel  to  her  fire,  and  made  our  kettle  boil;  in  return,  I 
made  tea  for  herself  and  the  children :  the  latter  were  lying  on  a 
voUock,  oovered  up  with  skins.  When  the  woman  gave  them  the 
tea,  I  saw  that  they  had  not  a  rag  of  clothing  to  cover  their  little 
bodies.  No  one  can  conceive  the  wretchedness  of  some  of  these 
people,  and  more  especially  the  females.  The  only  part  of  this 
woman's  garments  which  indicated  her  sex  was  a  piece  of  dirty 
cotton  thrown  over  her  head,  forming  a  cap.  She  had  on  a  pair 
of  old  leathern  tchimhar  (wide  trowsers),  boots  with  very  high 
heels,  and  an  old  sheepskin  coat,  with  many  rents  in  it,  proving 
beyond  all  question  that  she  had  not  Ik  rag  of  under^othing. 
This  poor  creature  and  a  man  had  been  left  with  the  sick  child- 
ren, the  cu>vl  having  been  moved  to  fresh  pastures  many  vexsis 
distant. 

While  sittii^  drinking  my  tea,  I  could  see  on  the  steppe  the 
reflection  of  the  fire,  which  was  advancing  very  fast;  and  as  we 
were  not  more  than  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  old  tomb  on  the 
hill,  I  determined  to  go  there,  whence  the  whole  extent  of  the 
conflagration  could  be  seen.  Three  of  my  people  accompanied 
me,  and  when  we  reached  our  destination,  what  a  scene  was  pre- 
sented to  us  I  The  fire  was  still  about  ten  versts  to  the  east,  but 
it  was  travelling  directly  west  and  along  our  track,  extending  in 
breadth  across  the  steppe  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  versts. 
The  fiames  ran  along  the  ground,  licking  up  the  long  grass  with 
their  forked  tongues  with  great  rapidity,  and  making  a  tremen- 
dous glare.  We  remained  more  than  an  hour  looking  upon  this 
sublime  and  awful  scene,  and  then  returned  to  our  lodging.  I  sat 
up  in  the  yonrt  a  long  time,  watching  the  woman  feed  the  fire 
with  dwarf  bushes  and  cameFs  dung:  she  might  have  been  taken 
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tat  a  whoh  blowing  up  a  fire  for  some  tulioly  lite.  Stange  and 
dirty  as  this  plaoe  was^  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  oloak  and  slept 
soundly. 

Early  this  morning  we  were  ready  for  the  road :  the  woman 
was  also  preparing  for  departore.  I  gave  her  tea  and  sugar,  and 
saw  the  children  drink  it  with  great  delight.  They  were  to  be 
packed  np  in  voUoeks,  and  carried  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  We 
left  ihem,  and  traTclled  to  the  south  over  some  low  hills,  and  from 
the  top  of  one  obtained  a  Tiew  extending  oyer  the  steppe  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  fire  had  advanced  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  yersts,  and  was  still  raging  fearfolly.  We  had  a  thick 
short  turf  to  ride  over  for  sereral  hours,  which  must  have  made 
fine  pasturage  for  the  horses  and  cattle  during  part  of  the  summer. 
A  little  before  noon  we  arrived  at  a  large  aoml  just  as  the  men 
were  drawii^  water  from  a  well  about  ten  feet  deep  to  water  their 
herds  and  fiooks.  First  came  die  goats  and  sheep  in  very  large 
numbers.  It  was  quite  interesting  to  see  them  march  up,  fifty 
or  sixty  together,  pushing  eaeh  other  to  get  to  the  long  wooden 
trough,  some  twenty  of  tiiem  drinking  at  a  time,  and  then  march 
off  in  the  opposite  direction.  One  division  after  another  came 
up,  drank,  and  trotted  away  without  creating  any  confusion. 
When  the  sheep  had  finished,  then  came  the  horses,  snorting  and 
kicking;  but  the  men  would  at  once  drive  out  any  refractory  indi- 
vidual, and  punish  him  by  not  allowing  him  to  ^ink  till  the  last 
I  saw  several  undergoing  this  discipline.  The  camels  are  watered 
at  some  distance :  they  did  not  come  to  this  well.  Hie  men  were 
stripped,  having  only  their  ickimbar  and  boots  on,  and  fine  aihletio 
fellows  they  were. 

Ahnost  immediately  we  arrived  at  Aeaoulu  sheep  was  killed; 
two  Kirghis  set  about  dresBing  it,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
it  was  cut  to  pieces,  put  into  a  large  iron  caldron  covered  with  a 
wooden  lid,  and  placed  over  a  fire  made  in  the  ground;  aboy  was 
constantly  employed  putting  small  quantities  of  wood  under  the 
iron  vessel  to  keep  up  a  blase.  The  men  who  had  dressed  the 
sheep  took  their  stand  beside  the  seething  pot,  each  having  a 
wooden  ladle,  and  occasionally  lifting  up  the  lid  to  ddm  the  b(uU 
ing  mess.  The  Gcssacks  dined  with  the  Kirghis;  I  did  not,  having 
seen  the  entrails  put  into  the  pan  after  unde^oing  but  a  veiy 
slight  purification.  This  induced  me  to  order  tea,  which  I  knew 
wooid  be  dean.    I  did  sot  even  enter  the  jfouri  during  dinner. 
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IXrgedy  tbii  mml  wta  ofer  w%  steted  for  Nor-Zaianiy  iiifl  foim 
eame  up  to  beds  of  reeda  highjBr  than  oor  beadfl^  growing  on  the 
iandj  plain;  stiU,  no  water  was  yisible.  No  doubt  there  are 
times  when  the  whole  is  nnder  water,  for  an.  easterly  wind  will 
extend  the  lake  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  this  diieetion.  On  we  went 
over  a  sandy  plain,  throogh  and  between  beds  of  reeds,  without 
one  single  point  of  interest  At  last,  a  little  before  night,  we 
amved  at  another  aoul,  and  on  going  up  to  the  ytmrit  I  saw  the 
hike  through  a  small  opening  in  the  reeds.  Fifty  paoes  bfoi^ht 
me  to  the  shore,  and  great  was  my  disappointment.  I  eovld  see 
'nothing  bat  reeds  forming  the  boandary  of  the  lake— not  so  mneh 
as  one  foot  of  sandy  shore.  Nor  was  there  a  eanoe  in  wUch  to 
go  out  into  the  open  water.  I  rode  along  the  shore,  through 
these  beds  of  grass,  for  five  or  six  yersts,  and  fluently  forced 
my  horse  into  the  water  above  the  saddle-Haps,  bat  without  being 
able  to  get  a  single  peep  into  the  lake. 

Daring  my  ride  I  found  many  places  where  the  wild  boars  had 
been  rooting  and  lying,  but  I  did  not  see  one  of  them ;  neverthe- 
less, they  are  very  numerous  here,  more  particularly  so  on  die 
western  shore.  After  this  I  returned  to  the  (xoul  greatly  disap* 
pointed.  My  lodgmg  was  in  the  chief's  ypwrt;  carpets  were 
spread,  tea  handed  round  in  Chinese  bowls,  with  ^^kwkmith*' 
(BduiXi  dried  raions)  and  dried  aprioots— «  most  delicious  CTening 
meal.  The  Kirghis  at  this  €und  were  wealthy;  tfie  chief  had 
more  than  three  thousand  horses,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
camels,  with  oxen  and  sheep  in  great  numbers.  My  host  was 
rather  short  in  stature,  but  a  yery  gentlemanly  little  man,  dressed 
in  a  black  yelvet  kalat,  a  crimson  shawl  round  his  waist,  a  beauti- 
fully embroidered  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  pair  of  small  high>heeled 
red  leather  boots  on  his  feet.  His  wife  was  dressed  in  a  silk 
kalat,  striped  with  yellow,  red,  and  green,  giving  her  a  very  gay 
appearance.  She  had  a  cap  formed  of  white  calico  hanging  over 
her  shoulders,  a  green  shAwl  round  her  waist,  and  red  boots. 
They  had  four  children,  and  these  were  running  about  naked. 
There  were  mghteen  yourts  or  dwellings  in  this  aoul,  making  a 
large  population  when  they  all  came  out  to  see  the  strangers. 
During  the  evening  a  sheep  was  killed  and  cooked  as  before,  but 
as  the  Cossacks  broiled  some  of  the  mutton  for  me,  I  got  it  dean. 
When  the  meat  was  cooked,  the  whole  of  the  cuml  attended  the 
feast^  men,  women,  and  children— dc^  included.  For  some  cause, 
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the  sheep  was  not  eaten  in  the  chief's  yourt;  tiiey  all  assembled 
in  anoUier  some  little  distance  off,  leaving  me  the  sole  occupant 
of  his  dwelling.  Thinking  they  might  have  some  scraples  about 
mj  being  of  the  party,  I  would  not  intrade  upon  them,  but 
remained  and  ate  my  supper  in  quiet. 

My  host  informed  me  that  it  was  only  a  two  hours'  ride  from 
his  cund  to  tiie  Irtisch ;  and  thinking  I  might  obtain  better  views 
of  the  lake  from  that  part,  I  decided  on  going  there.  We  started 
immediately  after  breakfast,  riding  through  the  reeds  for  more 
than  an  hour  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  wild  boar,  but  without  suc- 
cess. We  continued  our  ride  over  the  steppe,  having  in  some 
parts  fine  grass,  in  others  sand  and  gravel.  The  ground  being 
little  above  the  level  of  the  water,  a  south  wind  will  cause  it  to 
be  inundated  for  many  miles.  In  about  two  hours  and  a  half  we 
reached  Kara-tas,  or  black  stone,  the  Cossack  fishing-station  on 
Nor-Zaisan,  dose  to  the  Irtisch.  A  low  island  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Irtisch  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  lake, 
covered  with  very  high  reeds  and  bulrushes,  and  closing  up  the 
view  in  that  direction.  In  firont  of  the  fishing-huts  there  are 
about  four  hundred  yards  of  shingle  and  sand  extending  along 
the  shore.  The  sand  has  been  blown  into  heaps  by  the  wind,  and 
forms  many  small  mounds  reaching  hi  into  the  steppe. 

Although  disappointed  with  this  visit,  I  felt  a  great  desire  to 
explore  the  oountiy  to  the  east  of  Nor-Zaisan.  I  could  see  the 
misty  outlines  of  mountains,  but  at  a  very  great  distance,  besides 
which  I  was  determined  to  foUow  the  Irtisch  to  its  source.  This 
river  is  the  principal  supply  and  only  outlet  of  Nor-Ziusan.  It 
was  far  too  late  to  think  of  visiting  the  Tohomie-Irtisch  this  year, 
nor  could  it  possibly  be  done  firom  this  place.  Under  these  cir« 
cumstanoes,  desiring  to  retrace  my  steps  to  Koch-bouchta  without 
delay,  we  rode  back  to  Kliee,  the  aovl  of  my  host,  and  started  on 
our  retifrn  after  drinking  tea.  He  sent  eleven  of  his  own  Kirghis 
to  accompany  me  to  the  next  cundj  supposed  to  be  about  thirty 
versts  to  the  westward.  We  were  undoubtedly  a  wild-looking 
band,  consisting  of  nineteen  men  and  twenty-seven  horses.  As 
night  was  drawing  in  fast,  and  the  cuml  veiy  distant,  my  new 
escort  went  off  at  a  gallop,  which  we  kept  up  over  steppe  and  rough 
ground  for  an  hour,  when  it  became  quite  dark.  After  this  our 
speed  was  slower,  nor  was  there  any  certainty  when  or  where  we 
should  find  an  encampment.    Two  or  three  Kirghis  rode  off  to 
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lome  distanoe  on  each  iide  of  our  route  to  look  oat  for  eitiher  a  ^ 
light,  or  some  other  indioation  whioh  might  guide  ua  to  a  yourL 
Haying  ridden  more  than  an  hour  in  this  way,  the  party  who  had 
heen  out  on  our  right  came  in,  and  said  there  was  an  aotd  in  that 
direction  not  far  off.  A  Kirghis  was  sent  to  recall  the  other  meuy 
when  we  turned  toward  the  encampment,  crossing  some  rising 
ground,  and  shortly  were  greeted  by  the  barking  and  growling  of 
many  dogs  as  we  xode  up  to  the  courts.  It  was  now  about  nine 
o'clock ;  and  a  Kirghis  yaurt  is  never  lighted  up  at  night  eiccept- 
ing  by  a  smaU  fire  in  the  middle,  which  makes  only  a  reddish 
glare,  as  the  cameFs  dung  does  not  blase.  A  few  minutes  suf- 
ficed to  spread  the  carpets  and  roll  ourselyes  up  for  the  night. 

We  left  this  encampment  soon  after  daylight  in  the  morning, 
and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  came  upon  our  old  track,  followed 
it,  and  just  at  dark  rode  into  Koch-bouchta,  my  host  delighted  to 
see  me  return  safe  and  well.  Tea  and  various  good  things  were 
soon  placed  on  the  table,  which,  after  so  long  a  ride,  were  most 
acceptable,  and  several  of  the  Cossack  officers  came  in  to  spend 
the  evening.  Wodky  and  other  drinkables  were  produced.  My 
Cossack  friends  sang  Russian  songs,  and  I  made  an  attempt  at 
some  English  ones.  Thus  we  made  a  very  agreeable  evening  on 
the  frontiers  of  his  celestial  majesty's  empire. 

A  little  after  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  after 
leaving  my  friend  at  his  gold  mine,  his  dogs  gave  notice  of  my 
return.  I  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  we  spent  several  hours 
veiy  pleasantly  in  his  little  room.  He  presented  me  with  one  of 
his  beautifiil  dogs,  long  afterward  a  faithful  companion  and  an 
excellent  guardian  during  my  sojourn  in  Chinese  Tartary. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

▲MONQ  THS  KIBQHIS. 


To-DAT,  Satnaday,  the  9th  of  October,  New  Style,  there  was  a 
beautiful  eclipse  of  the  sun,  commencing  at  eight  minutes  to 
twdve,  and  ending  at  six  minutes  past  four.  I  watched  this  with 
much  interest  as  we  rode  over  the  steppe,  knowing  it  would  be 
visible  in  Europe.    The  countiy  over  which  we  passed  was  not 
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partienlarij  interestiiig — ^low  hilb  nmning  down  into  die  ateppe^ 
with  numenms  small  yalleys,  in  all  of  which  mj  companions  told 
me  there  was  gold.  We  passed  large  flocks  of  wild  turkeys; 
but  tkej  are  very  difficidt  of  approach,  even  to  within  rifle-range. 
Night  had  now  come  on,  and  we  were  still  far  from  the  mine.  It 
was  not  till  two  honrs  after  dark  that  we  saw  the  light,  and  shortly 
after  entered  the  little  dwelling.  The  lady  of  my  host  received 
me  kindly,  and  I  found  her  a  very  pleisant  oonpanicm.  Both 
host  and  hostess  did  cTcrytfaing  they  could  to  make  me  feel  at 
home,  and  it  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  me  that  I  ooold  now 
conyeise  with  them  in  Oerman  without  an  interpreter.  We 
supped  most  sumptuously;  then  I  slept  in  a  comfcHrtsble  and 
warm  room. 

Sunday  morning  broke  with  a  fog  so  dense  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  any  object  ten  paces  distant;  nothing  could  be  done 
outside;  even  the  gold-washing  was  stopped.  I  spent  the  fore- 
noon very  pleasantly  with  the  baron  and  his  doctor,  an^tdligent 
man,  from  whom  I  collected  much  information  about  the  countiy. 
He  had  been  the  medical  officer  at  one  of  the  Cossack  fortresses 
in  the  litde  horde  of  Eirghis,  and  a  conversation  I  had  with 
these  gentlem^  decided  me  to  travel  through  the  di&rent  hordes 
in  the  steppe. 

The  baron  informed  me  that  the  Kirghis  inhabiting  the  steppe 
around  here  and  to  the  westward  are  great  robbers,  continuaUy 
makings  &aranto«;  that  only  eight  days  since  they  had  robbed 
two  Cossacks,  who  earned  his  bags  with  all  the  lettm,  and  seven 
hundred  rubles  in  gold  and  sUver — a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds — stripping  the  men  of  their  arms  and  evezything  they 
possessed.  This  was  done  in  the  daytime,  in  a  mountain  pass  not 
hr  distant.  The  Cossacks  were  surrounded  in  a  moment  by  fifteen 
Kirghis :  one  fired  his  pistols,  but  without  effect,  and  they  were 
instantly  secured,  the  two  men  having  no  chance  against  this 
gang  of  banditti.  While  we  were  sitting  at  dinner,  five  Cossacks 
arrived,  brining  with  them  one  of  the  gang  whom  they  had  taken : 
he  was  a  strong,  hardy-looking  scoundrel,  not  likely  to  stand  upon 
trifles  when  out  on  a  plundering  exhibition.  Having  been  told 
that  a  man  had  recognised  him,  he  replied  that  he  would  not  do  so 
next  time :  his  meaning  was  fully  understood  by  those  who  saw 
and  heard  him. 

A^n  it  was  wet^  with  a  cold,  cutting  wind  blowing  direct  from 
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die  noriheaflt  and  ftorots  die  snowy  rammiifl  of  Ae  Altai :  ihfa 
mm  likely  to  be  another  day  spent  in-doora;  bvt  the  weather 
luTing  oleaied  up  in  the  afternoon,  I  sketohed  the  gold  mine. 
Anther  Kirghis  dog  was  presented  to  me  by  my  host,  belon^ng 
to  erne  of  the  best  breeds  in  the  steppe;  t^o  horses  liad  been  giyen 
in  rzohange  lor  him:  his  name  in  Kirghis  is  "  Miteban"  (elastio 
0olt);  my  other  dog's  name  is  ''lattier^'  (one  that  oan  oatch). 
Th^y  are  a  beantifiii  pair.  I  was  assnred  that  Mataban  had  ran 
dona  and  killed  not  less  than  thirteen  foxes  this  summer. 

The  groand  was  hard-boand  with  a  strong  frost  this  mornfngi 
a  p'TOof  that  winter  was  near.  Afler  breakfiuit  I  made  a  aketoh  of 
theTalley  abont  two  Terste  from  the  mine.  This  was  a  veiy  bnsy 
seeae :  the  gold-washing  was  finished  for  the  year,  and  the  men 
paid  tXj  great  numbers  of  whom  are  Kirghis.  Thearyourti  were 
plaeed  in  the  valley,  wherever  fimoy  dictated ;  some  in  snug,  warm 
eomers  under  the  rocks,  others  in  the  grassy  slopes^  and  some  even 
on  the  hills.  Horses  and  camels  were  standing  in  small  groups^ 
the  men  were  busy  packing  up  their  goods  and  chattels^  and  the 
women  had  b^;un  dismantling  their  txnlock  dwellings.  In  less 
than  two  hours  the  camels  were  loaded  with  all  the  wealth  of  this 
peiiple,  and  the  women  had  mounted,  and  wen  leading  off  their 
patient  hump-backed  companions.  The  men  had  secured  ihdr 
hard-earned  money  in  sashes  tied  fast  round  their  Waisto;  the 
keen  edges  of  their  battle-axes  were  examined;  the  thongs  tried, 
to  see  if  they  fitted  their  wriste,  and  then  they  mounted  and  rode 
away.  A  few  put  their  horses  into  a  gallop,  uttered  kmd  shouta, 
and  brandished  their  batUe-axes  in  defiance  of  the  banditti  they 
auppoeed  to  be  lying  in  ambush  to  plunder  them  of  all  they  pos- 
sess. Most  of  these  men  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  small  quan* 
laty  of  gold  besides  their  pay.  Their  preoptions  were,  on  this 
occaidon,  quite  necessary,  fot  it  was  well  known  that  a  large  band 
of  plunderers  were  on  the  look-out  fot  them.  They  mustered 
eighty-three  men;  still,  they  might  be  met  by  fhree  times  that 
number  of  spoilerB. 

Hiis  evening  we  had  a  fearftd  gale,  with  ndn  and  sleet,  render* 
ing  it  impossible  te  see  twenty  paces. 

A  fine  calm  morning  Mowed  th^  stormy  night,  which  induced 

me  to  start  on  a  sketohing  expedition.    The  vdley  of  the  Isilksou 

had  been  mentioned  as  very  beautiful;  I  proposed  going,  when 

the  baioD  ordered  two  good  horses  to  be  saddled,  ioid  a  Kirghis 
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to  guide  me  aorosB  the  oonntry  aboot  two  hoiuii'  ride.  We  left 
the  gold  mine  before  nine  o'olook,  riding  in  a  northweeterlj  direo- 
tion  over  low  hilb,  and  frequently  paasing  large  masses  of  qnarti. 
At  about  a  yerst  distant  to  the  west  some  rooky  peaks  rose  up ; 
my  man  turned  in  this  direction^  and  pointed  out  a  herd  of  wild 
goats  feeding  among  the  crags.  We  rode  on  toward  some  rooks, 
under  the  shelter  of  whioh  I  hoped  to  approach  near  enough  for  a 
shot  I  dismounted,  and  sorambled  from  rook  to  rook  for  some 
time,  and  then  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  them  look  out  for  me 
from  the  crags  half  a  yerst  away,  the  yalley  of  the  Isilksou  being 
immediately  beneath.  These  rooks  form  its  rugged  sides;  in 
many  parts  are  precipices  fiye  or  six  hundred  feet  high ;  in  other 
places  rayines  ran  up  into  the  mountain  on  which  we  were  stand* 
ing.  The  yalley  was  about  two  yersts  broad,  with  the  Biyer  Isilk- 
sou  winding  through  the  middle,  twisting  and  writhing  about  like 
the  folds  of  some  huge  serpent. 

'  On  the  opposite  side  the  rocks  rose  in  dark  masses,  higher  and 
more  picturesque.  I  mounted  my  hone,  and  rode  toward  the 
west,  to  seek  out  a  rayine  by  which  we  could  descend  to  the  riyer> 
At  last  we  found  a  track  made  by  the  goats  and  other  animals  on 
ih^  descent  for  water.  I  turned  to  go  down  the  rayine,  but  to 
itSs  the  Eirghis  made  many  objectioiis,  and  stopped  his  horse. 
Thinking  he  supposed  it  impossible  to  reach  the  in&lley  this  way, 
though  the  track  seemed  good,  I  ccmtinued  to  descend  without  any 
great  difficulty,  calling  loudly  to  the  man  as  I  went  on.  At  last 
I  came  to  a  part  down  which  it  was  impossible  to  ride;  I  dis- 
mounted :  this  obliged  me  to  lead  my  horse  along  a  yery  stony 
path  and  aorcss  the  rayine.  Just  at  this  moment  the  Kizghis 
appeared,  calling  out — ^I  supposed  wishing  me  io  return.  I  could 
see  no  farther  difficulties,  and  went  on.  When  I  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  rayine,  on  looking  round,  I  obsenred  the  Eirghis 
slowly  descending  from  this  place.  The  yalley  was  beautiful,  but 
it  was  much  more  so  from  the  opposite  side ;  this  decided  my 
moyements,  and  I  rode  off  oyer  a  fine  grassy  turf,  crossing  the 
plain  toward  the  riyer.  The  man  came  up  to  me  at  a  gallop,  still 
talking  in  Eirghis,  which  I  did  not  understand.  I  put  my  horse 
into  a  sharp  trot,  and  soon  reached  the  riyer,  which  was  flowing 
&st  oyer  a  rooky  bed;  but  it  was  not  deep,  nor  more  than  fi% 
yards  wide.  We  crossed,  and  presently  reached  the  precipicesy 
which  were  split  and  riyen  into  exceedingly  picturesque  crags. 
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iriih  Boaiody  any  heibtge  upon  them.^  Thej  were  of  ft  dark 
purple  oolor^  almost  blaok;  some  were  basaltio;  in  other  places 
there  were  thick  veins  of  quartz  intersectiDg  them. 

I  turned  to  the  eastward,  and  rode  to  some  Kirghis  tombs,  from 
which  I  got  an  excellent  view  of  the  valley,  which  I  sketched. 
This  was  a  most  romantic  and  beantifnl  spot,  and  I  deeply 
regretted  that  the  lateness  of  the  season  prevented  my  spending 
several  days  among  these  picturesque  scenes.  Whatever  Ittd  been 
the  object  the  Kirghis  had  in  view,  he  was  now  quiet,  and  watched 
my  proceedings  with  evident  interest.  It  warf  only  when  I  began 
to  ride  fiffther  down  the  river  that  he  again  objected,  and  pointed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  apparently  to  tell  me  the  scenery 
was  better  there.  Not  far  to  the  east  I  saw  some  grand  groups 
of  rock,  and  rode  on  toward  them,  when  I  came  upon  a  magnifi* 
oent  scene.  A  huge  mass  of  dark  basalt  rose  near  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  valley.  I  dismounted,  and  climbed  up  great 
rocks  of  red  jasper,  rising  fif^  or  sixty  feet  above.  On  reaching 
the  top  I  looked  down  into  a  deep  place,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  crater,  in  the  middle  of  which  this  immense  mass  of  basalt 
was  elevated ;  the  whole  scene  had  a  black  and  hideous  aspect, 
quite  in  character  with  the  terrible  power  which  must  have  pro- 
duced this  fearful  locality. 

While  I  was  sitting  sketching  this  view,  the  Kirghis  approached 
and  pointed  out  two  men  on  horseback,  riding  fast  up  the  valley, 
not  half  a  verst  distant,  as  if  intending  to  cross  the  fiver  two  or 
three  versts  above  us,  as  they  went  straight  toward  a  great  bend 
in  its  course.  Our  position  was  so  elevated,  wiih  our  horses  stand* 
ing  near,  that  they  must  have  seen  us.  The  man  began  talking 
again,  pcdnting  across  the  valley  lower  down,  evidently  wishing  to 
be  off.  I  now  caught  the  word  '<  haranta/'  and  the  whole  was 
explained  to  me  in  a  moment.  He  had  been  all  the  time  object- 
ing to  descend  into  the  valley,  fearing  we  might  meet  the  free- 
hooters  known  to  be  in  the  neighborhood. 

I  now  cast  a  look  after  the  two  men  in  the  valley,  who  wero 
going  at  full  speed  toward  the  river ;  then  leaving  the  Kirghis  to 
watch  them,  I  continued  my  sketch.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  touched  my  shoulder  and  pointed  up  the  vaUey :  they 
were  at  this  moment  crossing  the  river;  then,  af^  descending  tlM 
opposite  bank,  they  turned  their  horses  round  to  look  at  us.  Hav- 
ing stood  a  few  minuteS;  they  went  off  again  at  a  gallop,  and  soos 
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difl^peared  bejond  tlie  rocks.  My  sketoli  iras  fiiuBlied,  uid  my 
things  being  packed  up,  when  we  were  greatly  surprised  by  ih« 
low  growl  of  what  we  supposed'  to  be  thunder  at  a  very  great  d]S> 
tanoe ;  but^  from  our  position,  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  storm, 
all  bung  clear  and  bright  The  Kirghis  led  our  korses  down,  but 
befofe  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hills  stopped,  and  pointed  out  a 
maa  standing  on  scnne  rooks  near  the  place  we  had  last  seen  the 
two  horsemen.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  watching 
our  movements.  The  girths  of  our  saddles  were  looked  to,  and 
we  started,  the  Kirghis  leading  the  way  across  the  valley  to  the 
south,  toward  a  great  ravine  I  could  see  on  the  opposite  ride. 

There  was  evidently  something  mysterious  about  these  people, 
and  my  man  kept  a  sharp  look-out  up  the  vaUey.  I  £uieied  he 
expected  to  see  a  party  crossing  to  cut  us  off  before  we  could 
reach  the  gold  mine;  but  this  was  conjecture.  We  had  to  ride 
same  distance  down  the  river  before  we  could  descend  the  bank, 
and  find  a  place  to  ford  it.  At  length,  after  going  nearly  a  verst, 
we  came  to  a  point  where  many  horses  had  passed  this  morning. 
As  the  foo^rints  were  quite  fresh,  we  were  certain  ihat  they  had 
been  made  since  ^e  rain,  whiob  proved  beyond  doubt  that  there 
were  many  people  in  the  valley  somewhere,  and  my  man  seemed  ' 
a  little  perplexed  as  to  which  course  to  take.  He  followed  the 
track  until  we  discovered  that  they  had  gone  up  the  valley  straight 
to  where  we  had  seen  the  two  men  disappear. 

After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  we  came  upon  the  track  of 
the  two  men  who  had  come  from  the  pass  we  were  riding  to;  the 
Earghis  stopped  suddenly,  looking  intently  along  the  valley,  and 
printing  to  a  place  up  the  river,  perhaps  four  or  five  versts 
distant,  where  we  distinctly  saw  three  men  'driving  a  number  of 
horses  toward  the  high  precipices  which  bounded  ^e  valley.  We 
also  caught  sight  of  the  man  who  was  still  on  the  rocks  watching 
us.  All  this  had  a  saspidous  appearance,  and  the  horses  we  had 
seen  were  quite  as  near  our  friends  at  the  gold  mine  as  ourselves* 

We  now  started  at  a  gallop  toward  the  pass,  not  knowing  whether 
we  could  ascend  through  it  or  not.  I  had  no  fear  of  ita  being  occu- 
pied, as  the  gang  were  most  certainly  further  up  in  the  valley.  It 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  that  I  turned  downward  to  sketch ;  had 
I  gone  up  we  should  have  ridden  into  their  den,  and  be6&  caught 
without  a  chance  of  escape.  I  had  my  rifle,  and  the  Kirghis  his 
kaifo,  but  these  would  have  availed  us  litlile  with  great  odds 
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against  ua.  Before  reaoliiiig  the  paaa  we  stopped  on  some  rising 
ground  to  look  up  and  examine  the  yallej^  when  we  saw  seven 
men^  four  orossing  the  river,  and  three  following  down  the  bank. 
The  Kirghis  said  something  and  spat  toward  them,  and  I  saw  that 
we  shoold  have  a  ride  for  it.  I  examined  my  rifle,  plaoed  a  new 
oap  on  the  nipple,  and  then  made  the  diaooveiy  that  my  powder* 
flask  had  been  left  on  my  table  at  the  gold  mine.  The  charge  in 
the  rifle  was  a]l  I  had  to  depend  on^  and  this  I  determined  to 
keep  for  the  leader  of  the  band. 

We  saw  our  suspicions  acqoaintanoes  ride  np  the  bank,  when 
they  all  stood  still,  looking  toward  ns.  No  doubt  we  were  ob- 
served, for,  as  soon  as  we  moved,  they  did.  Ten  minutes  carried 
us  up  into  the  ravine,  where  we  found  a  track,  in  some  parts 
extremely  steep;  we  jumped  off  our  hoises,  and  led  them  as  fast 
as  ihey  could  walk.  In  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  we  were 
near  the  summit^  with  our  horses  quite  fresh.  We  mounted,  and 
rode  on  a  trot  for  a  short  distance,  when  the  Kirghis  put  his  horse 
to  a  gallop;  I  followed,  and  away  we  went  toward  the  gold  mine. 
We  were  very  soon  on  the  ridge  of  the  first  hill,  whence  we  conld 
see  a  long  way  beyond  the  place  from  which  we  had  descended  into 
the  valley :  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen.  To  wait  for 'these  robbers 
would  have  been  foUy,  so  we  pushed  over  the  undulating  steppe 
to  the  second  ridge,  frtmi  which  point  we  could  ride  to  the  gold 
mine  in  less  than  an  hour. 

We  now  puUed  up  to  look  over  the  countiy,  when  we  observed 
two  men  ride  up  one  of  the  ridges,  evidently  looking  out  for  us, 
but  they  were  at  least  three  versts  behind ;  presently  three  others 
joined  them.  At  this  moment  we  rode  over  a  high  mound, 
giving  them  a  full  view  of  us  as  we  stood  on  the  top.  Our  horses 
were  not  blown,  and  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  have  the  leader  of  this 
band  within  rifle-range.  We  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  turned  our  horses  down  the  hill,  putting 
them  into  a  gallop,  and  reached  our  friends  at  the  gold  mine  with- 
out seeing  anything  more  of  the  gang,  1rho>  no  doubt,  had  expected 
to  catch  xuu 

I  told  my  host  where  we  had  been,  and  he  was  horrified,^xclaaHi* 
ing,  "  Had  I  known  that  you  had  descended  into  the  vaUey  of  the 
Isilksou,  I  should  have  given  you  up  for  lost,  for  it  was  in  one  of 
these  ravines  that  the  Cossacks  were  robbed."  I  then  related  to 
him  all  that  had  passed  between  the  Kirghis  and  myself  before 
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going  down  Ui6  pass.  My  friend  said  the  poor  fellow  knew  it  was 
a  bad  place,  and  ihe  risk  we  Bhonld  run,  besides  which  he  had 
received  instructions  to  be  carefol.  I  acknowledged  the  faidt  had 
been  my  own,  as  I  had  forced  him  to  go  by  riding  on  into  the 
valley,  and  he  had  honorably  maintained  his  place  beside  me. 
The  man  was  sent  for,  when  he  gave  a  perfectly  true  account  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  said  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  keep  me 
back.  He  gave  the  baron  other  information,  which  I  saw  made 
him  uneasy.  In  the  evening  this  was  explained  to  me ;  the  fact 
is,  we  were  to  leave  the  gold  mine  the  next  morning,  and  were  to 
cany  with  us  the  whole  of  the  gold  which  had  been  got  during 
summer.  Our  route  was  across  the  valley  of  the  Ldlksou,  a  little 
farther  down,  and  ^e  Kirghis  had  suggested  that  these  men  were 
probably  waiting  to  pounce  upon  the  treasure. 

During  the  evening  the  doctor  was  occupied  in  cleaning  his 
own  and  the  baron's  arms,  consisting  of  two  double-barrelled  guns 
and  two  pistols :  the  former  he  loaded  with  twenty  small  rifle- 
balls  in  each  barrel.  As  it  was  probable  that  my  stay  here  might 
prove  of  some  value  to  my  kind  host,  having  seven  barrels  at  his 
service,  I  followed  the  doctor's  example-Hset  to  work,  cleaned  up 
all  my  armory,  and  put  them  in  good  fighting  condition.  Alto- 
gether we  mustered  fifteen  barrels;  possessed  of  which,  with  the 
doctor's  prescribed  dose  in  six  of  them,  we  should  prove  rather 
formidable ;  the  more  so,  as  the  attack  must  be  made  in  daylight, 
if  done  on  the  road.  It  was  thought  by  both  my  friends  that 
these  plunderers  might  pay  us  a  visit  during  the  night,  so  the 
dogs  were  all  turned  loose  as  a  security.  These  Kirghis  dogs  are 
exceedingly  watchful,  and  would  be  certain  to  give  notice  of  their 
approach.  We  supped  and  sat  up  talking-  until  a  late  hour,  the 
baron  and  the  doctor  rekting  many  accounts  of  the  plundering 
expeditions  of  these  wild  Kirghis. 

Long  before  daylight  there  was  a  storm,  which  made  the  little 
wooden  buUding  shake,  and  when  I  got  up  I  saw  that  we  were 
doomed  to  be  detained  another  day,  for  the  wind  was  roaring,  and 
the  rain  and  sleet  falling  so  thick  that  no  one  could  travel :  this 
weather  continued  nearly  the  whole  day,  and  kept  us  in-doors. 
During  the  night  it  was  bad  again,  but  the  following  morning 
there  was  a  considerable  improvement,  and  all  were  now  actively 
preparing  for  the  journey.  The  arrangements  were,  that  the 
huon,  his  wife^  and  daughter,  with  the  gold,  should  be  in  one 
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tdaga,  two  oliildren  and  two  Berrant-womeii  b  another^  ihe  doctor 
and  myself  in  a  thirds  with  three  horses  to  eaeh.  We  had  six 
men  on  horseback^  and  the  three  driyers.  Our  order  of  march 
was  two  men  on  horseback  a  little  in  advance,  then  the  doctor  and 
myself;  the  baron  and  his  family  followed;  the  children  and 
women  were  last,  with  the  four  men  in  attendance. 

We  started  at  ft  good  speed  toward  the  dreaded  yalley,  and  in 
abont  an  hour  and  a  half  were  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  down 
which  we  mnst  descend :  here  it  was  narrow  and  rocky — a  capi- 
tal place  for  an  attack.  The  carpet,  which  had  been  thrown  over 
ns  and  our  arms,  was  tnmed  down ;  my  pistols  lay  on  my  lap, 
and  the  gnn  on  my  right  side.  The  doctor  had  Ida  pistdb  on 
his  lap,  and  his  gnn  in  his  hand ;  my  rifle  I  hdd  ready.  The 
men  were  obliged  to  drive  veiy  slowly  down  the  pass;  bat  we 
arrived  m  the  valley  withont  seeing  either  man  or  animal.  We 
were  now  on  good  gronnd,  and  oonld  not  be  taken  by  sarprise. 
The  valley  was  crossed,  the  river  fended,  and  we  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  very  pass  in  which  the  robbeiy  had  been  so  reoently 
committed. 

The  ladies  and  their  female  attendants  began  to  get  frightened 
as  we  entered  between  the  dark  basaltic  crags,  among  which 
hnndreds  of  men  could  lie  concealed,  and  the  baron  became  also 
alarmed  on  acconnt  of  his  gold.  The  doctor  had  some  valnables 
with  him ;  I,  however,  had  little  beyond  myself,  bat  had  no  incli- 
nation to  be  made  a  slave.  The  ravine  was  steep  and  ragged, 
making  our  progress  veiy  slow,  and  at  eveiy  taming  we  expected 
to  see  the  caps  of  these  fellows  among  the  rocks;  bat  not  one 
appeared,  and  we  reached  the  top  in  safety.  We  were  now  tra- 
velling over  a  hilly,  open  country,  with  neither  tree  nor  bosh  to 
be  seen.  Veins  of  qoarta  ran  aoross  the  moantains  in  perfectly 
straight  lines,  extending  sei«9ral  versts  in  length,  some  two  feet 
broad,  others  more  than  three  feet  thick.  In  every  Httle  ravine 
or  smaU  valley  gold  can  be  found,  bat  in  many  it  is  in  such  small 
quantities  that  it  would  not  pay  for  working. 

The  granite  chain  over  which  we  passed  is  in  some  parts  a 
mass  of  bare  rock,  with  no  vegetation  excepting  mosses.  In  some 
pkces  the  rocks  were  singular  deep  bowl8--eome  filled  with  water, 
others  quite  dry,  and  some  I  saw  were  filled  with  rounded  stones, 
exactly  like  the  boulders  found  in  a  mountain  torrent.  As  we 
approached  near  the  summit  their  crests  became  rugged  and 
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brokcB  iaio  nnmeioiui  <n«gs,  often  taMng  the  forms  of  fine  old 
raina^  witli  battlements  and  turrets  of  gigantic  dimensions.  De- 
*  seending  toward  the  north,  we  crossed  what  appeared  to  be  the 
dry  bed  of  a  mighty  river,  ooyeied  with  large  and  small  blocks, 
all  undoubtedly  lonnded  by  the  aotion  of  water.  In  its  present 
position  no  quantity  of  water  oan  ever  be  ooUeoted;  it  must  haye 
been  the  bed  of  a  river  heaved  up  when  this  chain  was  elevated 
above  the  steppe.  On  one  side  of  this  channel  granite  precipices 
rise  six  and  eight  hundred  feet,  quite  perpendicnkur.  Ocwg^still 
lower  toward  the  steppe,  the  scene  changes ;  giassy  slopes  extend 
up  among  liie  rooks,  and  little  torrents  come  tombling  and  fret- 
ting down  their  ragged  and  deieply-cut  channels.^  At  one  time 
the  water  appears  like  vapor  waving  in  the  breese,  and  all  the 
Crams  are  seen  through  it;  then  it  goes  rolling  on  like  foam  as  it 
leaps  from  rook  to  rook;  at  other  plaoes  the  rocks  enclose  it 
altogether,  and  then  it  is  seen  rushing  out  of  an  aperture  into  a 
laige  gnmte  basin  fifty  or  sixty  feet  bdow.  From  this  it  boils 
over,  and  is  lost  under  masses  of  ftllen  granitOi  which  fill  up  part 
of  the  little  gorge. 

Hitherto  the  mountains  on  the  Lrtisch  and  the  more  distant 
Altai  had  been  envelop^  in  clouds,  but  just  as  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  granite  chain  the  fog  be^  gradually  to  rise  from  the 
steppe,  first  revealing  a  lake  in  the  valley  some  six  vents  distant 
As  it  rolled  up  higher,  a  small  granite  chain,  like  the  one  we  had. 
just  CHMsed,  appeared  with  quaint  and  curious  forms.  There  was 
one  mass  of  granite  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake  which  at 
this  distance  appeared  like  a  vast  Sphinx  not  less  than  three 
hundred  feet  high.  As  the  vapory  ourtain  ascended  othtf  moun- 
tain forms  came  into  view,  those  on  the  lrtisch  and  the  lower 
ranges  beyond.  Still  higher  the  clouds  rolled  up,  till  at  last  the 
snowy  ridges  and  high  summits  of  the  Altai  stood  out  in  all  their 
grandeur.  From  this  plaoe  most  unquestionab^  the  finest  general 
view  of  the  Altai  is  obtained.  There  is  a'vast  steppe  studded  with 
several  lakes,  small  picturesque  granite  lidg^  rising  abruptly  from 
the  plain,  bold  in  form  and  bright  in  color,  assuming  the  most 
beautiful  and  aerial  tones  as  they  recede,  almost  lost  in  bluish 
vapor,  while  above  are  seen  the  snow-capped  summits  and  glaciers 
of  the  Altai  glittering  in  the  sun. 

We  had  now  reached  the  steppe,  where  it  was  proposed  that  our 
party  should  remain,  while  I  proceeded  with  three  or  four  men  to 
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ihe  Honaaiery  MotutBuiSy  about  ten  ▼ents  distant.  Bat,  the 
baron  fearing  theae  roTing  banda  of  zobbera  known  to  be  hovering 
abont  the  ateppe,  it  was  deemed  pnident  that  we  shonld  pnah 
forward  as  faat  as  possible  with  the  gold.  Fresh  horses  were 
waiting  to  take  us  on,  oarpets  were  spread  nnder  the  shelter  of 
some  rocks,  the  provisions  were  unpacked,  wine  and  Russian 
brandy  circulated  freely,  and  the  somervar  soon  gave  us  tea^ 
which  completed  our  repast  in  the  far-off  steppe — a  repast 
thousands  might  have  envied — ^the  sauce  having  been  given  by  a 
long  ride  in  these  shaky  telagas  and  the  keen  mountain  air. 

Our  dinner  being  ended,  away  we  went  at  a  rattling  speed  over 
the  level  and  grassy  steppe,  the  object  being  to  cross  a  small  chain  - 
of  mountains  before  dark.  Night  caught  us,  however,  before  we 
reached  them,  and  rendered  our  progress  both  slow  and  tedious. 
It  was  shordy  so  exceedingly  dark  that  we  could  not  see  ten  paces 
before  us.  At  length  we  passed  the  summit,  and  as  we  began  to 
descend,  discerned  the  lights  at  Oust-EIamenogorsk,  more  than  an 
hour's  ride  distant  When  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtisch 
the  V>atmen  objected  to  cross,  the  night  being  veiy  dark  and 
windy.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  had  passed  a  small  Kirghis  aovl 
half  an  hour  before  reaching  the  Irtisch.  We  therefore  drove  back 
to  it,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  their  temporary  yowrU^  which 
were  ndther  warm,  clean,  nor  comfortable.  We,  however,  made 
the  best  of  the  accommodation,  and  slept  the  night. 

Soon  after  daylight  one  of  the  men  rode  with  me  to  the  river 
to  get  the  boats  ready,  the  wind  still  blowing  a  gale,  which 
rendered  it  ezceedin^y  difficult  to  cross.  The  rest  of  the  party 
arrived  in  the  telagas,  when  the  ladies  and  the  baron  were  put  in 
a  huge  canoe;  I  took  charge  of  the  children  in  another,  and  the 
doctor  brought  over  the  two  women.  We  jcrossed  the  river  in 
safely,  and  in  due  time  arrived  in  a  comfortable  dwelling,  all  very 
^oold  and  excessively  hungry.  Shortly  after  the  gale  increased, 
and  the'  rain  poured  down  in  torrents  incessantly  for  two  successive 
days,  keeping  me  shut  up  a  prisoner.  Sunday  was  a  clear  day, 
with  every  appearance  of  fine  weather.  The  colonel  commanding 
here  ordered  me  an  escort  of  three  Cossacks.  These,  with  my 
Gcflsack  from  Siberia,  my  servant  and  myself,  made  a  parfy  of 
six  well-armed  men,  and  at  one  o'clock  I  bade  adieu  to  the  baion 
and  hia  ftmily,  who  wished  me  a  safe  return  from  this  regbn  of 
banditti 
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There  was  a  strong  wind  blowings  wUcIi  caused  ns  to  take 
exactly  an  hour  in  crossing  the  Irtisch.  We  landed  on  the  Eirghis 
side^  where  I  found  my  escort  and  three  horses^  which  had  been 
sent  over  before,  also  a  man  to  bring  the  animals  back  from  the 
first  douL  The  three  Cossacks  were  soldier-like  fellows — ^men 
who  I  felt  sure  would  never  flinch  under  ^  any  circumstances. 
After  a  short  delay  we  mounted  and  rode  across  the  steppe  toward 
tiie  mountains  to  the  west  When  we  reached  the  ridge  the  sun 
was  sinking  fast.  We  examined  the  steppe  in  front,  hoping  to 
find  some  indication  of  an  aotd  where  we  could  stay  the  night,  but 
nothing  could  be  seen  indicating  that  there  were  Hying  beings  on 
this  vast  plain.  The  Cossacks  were  now  at  a  loss  which  route  to 
take,  consequently  we  were  obliged  to  ride  slowly  down  the  steep 
mountain,  frequently  examining  the  steppe,  when  one  of  the  men 
saw  a  smoke  a  considerable  distance  to  the  southeast.  Although 
this  would  take  us  a  long  way  out  of  our  road,  as  nothing  else 
oould  be  seen,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  sleep  there. 

The  sun  had  set  before  we  reached  the  plain,  and  night  was 
fast  Approaching,  yet  the  smoke  was  still  visible,  and  I  took  the 
bearing  with  my  compass.  We  were  now  going  to  ride  without 
track  or  mark  of  any  kind ;  there  was  not  a  tree  to  guide  us,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  it  would  be  quite  dark.  One  of  the  Cos- 
sacks'said  we  must  ride  fast,  or  we  should  have  great  difficulty  in 
finding  the  aoul,  as  no  lights  are  shown  after  dark  to  mark  the 
spot.  We  went  off  at  a  gallop,  and  after  riding  hard  about  half 
an  hour  we  oould  scarcely  see  the  smoke;  I  took  the  bearing 
again,  and  away  we  went  at  a  gallop  over  the  turfy  steppe.  We 
had  not  ridden  long  before  my  servant  began  to  lag  behind,  and 
called  out  to  me,  begging  some  one  to  wait  for  him ;  at  length  he 
was  so  far  in  the  rear  that  we  were  obliged  to  pull  up  and  wait, 
or  we  might  lose  him.  Nothing  could  be  observed  to  guide  us, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  see  my  compass.  The  laggard  was  assured 
that  he  would  be  left  on  the  steppe  if  he  did  not  keep  up  with 
us,  and  certainly  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  gangs  known 
to  be  plundering :  this  frightened  him  greatly.  It  was  now  quite 
dark,  and  still  we  gallopped  on  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  when 
a  Cossack  expressed  a  wish  for  us  to  halt  and  stand  still.  We 
did  so,  and  listened,  hoping  to  hear  the  dogs  barking. 

One  of  the  men  dismounted,  walked  a  little  in  advance,  lay 
down  on  the  ground  and  listened^  but  oould  hear  nothing.    We 
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lode  on  dowly  again,  listening  to  erery  sound,  wHen  a  Ooesaok 
called  out  to  stop,  and  then  we  distinctly  heard  dogs  at  a  yery 
long  distance,  more  to  our  left.  This  was  some  satisfaction,  for 
we  were  at  least  getting  nearer.  Turning  to  the  proper  direction, 
we  rode  toward  them,  occasionally  hearing  their  cheerfdl  yoices. 
It  is  only  the  tired  traveller  wandering  for  hours  oyer  the  steppes 
on  a  dark  night  who  can  appreciate  these  canine  voices :  they  are 
sweeter  than  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

At  last  they  ceased  barking  altogether.  We  had  ridden  some 
time  without  hearing  anything  to  guide  us,  when  one  of  the  Cos- 
sacks stopped,  and  sent  two  of  his  comrades  forward,  all  the 
others  remaining  quite  still.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
returned,  having  come  upon  the  shore  of  a  lake,  but  without 
hearing  anything;  this  was  bad,  and  we  now  agreed  to  turn  more 
to  the  right  We  had  ridden  but  a  short  distance  in  that  direc- 
tion when  we  heard  the  dogs  again,  more  distinctly,  and  appa- 
rently right  before  us.  Two  men  rode  oiF  toward  the  sound,  and 
presently  they  were  heard  shouting;  we  pushed  on,  and  in  a 
short  time  reached  a  large  aovJ.  The  Cossacks  rooted  out  the 
chief,  and  established  me  in  his  yaurt.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
brick-tea  was  prepared  for  my  companions,  and  smoked  horseflesh 
handed  to  me ;  this  I  declined,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  a 
barbarian,  and  contented  myself  with  tea^  which  I  drank  with 
great  seat  after  our  cold  and  hard  ride. 

We  had  caused  a  great  commotion  by  riding  into  the  aoul  at 
this  late  hour,  all  being  asleep  except  the  watchman.  When  they 
awoke  they  heard  the  dogs  barking  so  furiously,  and  the  men 
shouting  so  vociferously,  that  they  thought  the  banditti  had  come. 
The  yourt  was  soon  filled  with  Kirghis,  anxious  to  look  at  the 
people  who  had  caused  them  so  much  alarm.  I  gave  the  old  chief 
tea  with  loaf-sugar,  to  his  infinite  delight,  and  insisted  on  his  sit- 
ting with  me  on  the  carpet  which  had  been  spread  opposite  the 
door — ^the  place  of  honor  in  his  yourt, 

Ji  was  bitter  cold,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing  over  the  steppe 
from  the  northeast,  which  penetrated  into  the  yourt,  and  made  my 
teeth  chatter. 

My  host  was  a  fine  old  man,  with  a  scanty  gray  beard  and  a 
deep  scar  on  his  left  cheek,  received  on  one  of  his  plundering 
expeditions  many  years  ago.     He  had  on  a  coat  of  brown  horse- 
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flkiiii  m£tk  die  mane  extending  half  way  down  the  oentre  of  bU 
back;  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  Boarlet  shawl,  while  a  foxskin 
cap  on  his  head  fell  over  his  ears,  rising  into  a  cone  on  the  top,, 
and  lined  inside  with  crimson:  a  pair  of  high-heeled  madder- 
colored  boots  completed  his  oostnme.  His  wife  looked  old  and 
dirty.  She  had  on  a  black  ydvet  kalat,  reaching  to  her  feet,  tied 
round  the  waist  with  a  white  scarf.  A  white  calico  head-dress 
was  formed  into  a  sort  of  turban,  and  a  part  of  it  fell  over  her 
shoulders,  covering  up  her  neck.  She  had  boots  like  those  of  her 
husband.  The  chil<Jbren,  dressed  in  brown  lambskin  coats,  sat 
near  the  fire,  intently  watching  all  my  movemoats. 

The  Cossacks  thought  it  was  time  to  take  some  sleep,  and  soon 
cleared  the  yourt  of  all  but  the  chief  and  his  family.  VoUocks 
had  been  spread  for  me  where  I  had  been  sitting,  on  which  I  lay 
down,  wrapped  up  in  a  fur,  and  was  soon  snug  and  warm.  The 
youri  was  about  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high  in 
the  centre.  Close  to  where  I  slept  were  several  rich  carpets  rolled 
up,  and  four  or  five  boxes  containing  all  the  old  man's  wealth. 
On  the  other  side  of  ^ese  valuables  my  host  and  his  wife  slept, 
and  near  them  three  children.  My  Cossack  from  Siberia,  and  the 
one  who  had  command  of  my  escort,  spread  vaUocks  and  slept  in 
this  yourt.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  matter  of  precaution 
on  my  account,  but  it  was  always  done. 

Horses  were  brought  to  the  yaurt  at  daybreak.  After  a  bathe 
in  the  lake  I  sat  down  to  breakfast,  when  the  Cossack  brought 
me  some  broiled  lamb,  one  having  ahready  been  killed  and  nearly 
cooked  in  the  iron  caldron  for  the  morning  meal.  My  servant 
came  into  the  yourt,  looking  miserable ;  I  fancied  the  idea  of  a 
day's  hard  riding  was  the  cause,  but  it  was  not.  He  had  heard 
the  Kir^his  relatiijig  stories  of  the  robbers  on  the  previous  nighty 
which  the  Cossacis  translated  into  Russian,  and  this  had  fright- 
ened him.  When  I  said  that  he  should  return  to  Oust-E[amano« 
gorsk  with  the  horses,  and  wait  for  me  there,  the  effect  wait  won* 
derful ;  in  ten  minutes  he  was  actively  engaged  in  packing  my 
things,  and  telling  the  Cossack  what  he  would  have  to  do  for  me. 
My  delight  at  sending  him  back  almost  equalled  his  ownj  seeing 
how  much  he  dreaded  going  among  the  Eiighis. 

The  Arkat  Mountains,  an  inconsiderable  chain,  which  stretches 
across  the  steppe^  are  composed  of  peaks  of  bare  granite,  and  are 
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cMeeiiBgly  pietoxwHjpie.  Near  them  «re  many  salt  lakes  fringed 
witii  tke  rndtdUif  widi  its  deep  crinfson  cdor^  which  produces  a 
splendid  effeet. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

ADVXNTUBXS  IN  THB  STEPPl. 


Thb  old  ohief  ordered  two  of  his  Eiigfais  to  accompany  me 
and  bring  back  the  horses.  It  was  neoessaiy  to  be  fnlly  prepared 
for  a  hard  gallop,  which  indnoed  the  OossaokB  to  pack  my  small 
quantity  of  bag^ige  into  leathern  bags,  always  used  by  the  Eirghis, 
and  to  take  two  extra  horses  to  cany  them.  They  wonM  then 
have  yexy  light  loads,  and  be  able  to  trayel  at  a  gallop  when  neces- 
sary, ^n&is  being  accomplished,  we  left  the  old  chief  and  rode 
away,  directing  our  course  to  the  southwest.  The  morning  was 
calm  and  beautiful,  more  like  a  summer's  day  than  one  so  late  in 
the  autumn ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  interest  me  <m  this  vast 
steppe,  the  herbage  haying  been  eaten  up,  and  flowers  there  were 
none.  After  riding  seyeral  hours,  we  came  upon  a  part  almost 
destitute  of  yegetaticm,  the  whole  surface  a  coarse  reddish  grayel, 
with  a  few  rounded  blocks  of  stone  of  small  dimensions.  A  little 
to  the  left  of  our  route,  and  apparently  about  ten  yersts  distant^ 
we  saw  an  encamjmient.  The  two  Kirghis  said  we  must  go  there, 
as  we  should  not  find  another  before  reaching  the  Monastery 
Mountains.  Our  horses  were  turned  toward  it,  and  we  gallopped 
on,  as  I  was  anxious  to  reach  this  moui  as  early  as  possible,  and 
get  nearer  the  mountains.  Before  noon  the  horses  were  changed, 
and  while  this  was  being  done  I  made  a  sketch,  looking  toward 
the  Chinese  frontier  on  the  Irtisoh,  the  scenery  in  this  region 
being  extremely  pretty.  Haying  finished,  we  started  .on  again 
with  two  Kirghis,  and  horses  for  the  baggage.  Biding  fast  oyer 
the  steppe  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  arriyed  at  a  place  which 
aiforded  me  a  capital  yiew  of  the  Monastery  Mountains  j  haying 
finished  a  drawing  of  this,  we  rode  on  again,  seeking  the  axml  of 
Mahomed^  a  celebiated  chief^  reputed  yery  wealthy.  The  Kirghis 
said  ire  should  find  him  near  the  Mantilia  Bocks,  which  ^they 
pobted  e«t  fhr  away  to  the  south.    Judging  by  the  misty  tone 
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of  their  coIoTi  I  waa  oertaia  that  they  were  thirty  yersta  diBtani 
at  least;  but  it  requires  considerable  experience  before  the  eye 
can  measure  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  distances  on  these 
boundless  steppes.     Unless  we  pushed  on  yeiy  fast,  there  was 
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eyery  probability  of  our  being  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  steppe  with- 
out shelter.  We  had  good  horses^  and  the  Kirghis  were  equally 
anxious  with  ourselyes  to  reach  the  aoul;  they  4Jierefore  secured 
the  bags  on  the  horses  to  preyent  their  shaking,  and  then  away 
we  went^  gallopping  oyer  the  sntooth  plain  straight  toward  the 
Hiisty  mass. 

For  more  than  an  hour  we  had  gone  on  loddng  to  the  right 
and  left,  but  not  one  liying  object  had  been  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  great  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  Mantilla  Bocks  to 
indicate  that  we  were  much  nearer.  Haying  reached  the  edge 
of  a  slight  depression  or  a  yery  broad  undulation,  we  stopped  to 
examine  the  country  oyer  which  we  had  to  ride,  but  neither 
camels,  horses,  nor  yowrts  could  h^  seen.  The  sun  was  sinking 
fiist ;  in  an  hour  he  would  be  below  the  ridges  to  the  west ;  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  a  starlight  ride  in  this  region  was  some- 
what dangerous — at  least  our  Eiighis  thought  so,  and  they  did 
not  spare  their  horses.  After  crossing  the  depression  in  the 
ifteppe,  we  were  once  again  on  the  eleyated  ground^  and  stood 
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Mfme  minnteB  ganng  orer  the  country,  when  the  Cossacki  and 
KirghiB  declared  no  cattle  or  yourts  could  be  seen.  I  thought 
otherwise,  and  pointed  to  a  dark  mass  descending  the  slightly 
elevated  plain  toward  the  Mantilla  Bocks ;  but  not  one  of  them 
could  see  it;  nevertheless,  I  was  certain  it  was  a  herd  of  horses 
being  driven  toward  the  noul.  This  was  not  the  &Bt  time  I  had 
discovered  objects  far  beyond  the  range  of  vision  of  many  other 
persons.  The  Cossacks  and  Earghis  had  no  hope;  however,  half 
an  hour's  hard  riding  convinced  them  I  was  right;  they  could 
now  see  that  such  an  object  was  there,  and  that  the  mass  was 
moving  toward  us.  The  Kirghis  understood  the  matter  at  once, 
and  turned  to  the  southeast. 

We  had  not  ridden  more  than  ^re  or  six  versts  when  we  reached 
another  of  these  broad  depressions.  From  this  bank  of  four  or 
five  versts  we  saw  a  large  aoul  on  the  shore  of  a  small  hike,  with 
great  herds  oi  horses  and  camels  going  slowly  toward  it.  This 
was  a  delightful  sight  to  us,  as  we  rode  our  horses  down  the  bank, 
and  were  very  soon  passing  through  an  immense  herd  of  camels, 
being  driven  in  from  several  different  points ;  great  numbers  of 
sheep  we  could  see  already  around  the  encampment  As  we  rode 
along  the  Kirghis  eyed  us  keenly,  no  doubt  wondering  who  and 
what  we  were.  A  Cossack  had  been  sent  on  to  announce  our 
coming  to  the  chief.  Approaching  nearer,  the  dogs  began  to 
greet  us  with  a  veiy  loud  barking ;  they  were  a  pack  of  savage- 
looking  rascals,  who  would  bite  as  well  as  bark  when  the  oppor- 
tunity served.  They  kept  close  in  attendance  with  their  music 
till  we  nearly  reached  the  aoul,  and  were  only  induced  to  retreat 
by  the  whips  of  the  Kirghis,  who  had  ridden  out  to  meet  us. 
They  led  me  up  to  a  large  yourt,  at  the  door  of  which  a  long 
spear,  with  a  tuft  of  black  horsehair  on  it,  was  standing.  A  fine 
old  man  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  my  bridle,  and  gave  me  his 
hand  to  dismount;  to  refuse  his  assistance  would  have  been  an 
insult.  He  then  conducted  me  into  his  yaurt,  a  beautiful  Bokha- 
rian  carpet  was  spread,  on  which  he  placed  me,  seating  himself 
on  the  vaUock  near.  I  invited  him  to  a  seat  on  his  own  carpet, 
which  afforded  evident  satisfaction  to  all  those  assembled  in  the 
yourt 

ThiA  was  Mahomed,  and  the  three  Kirghis  who  had  met  us 
were  his  sons;  they  were  seated  near  to  us.  My  arms  were  mat* 
ter  of  great  interest  to  them  when  a  Cossack  brought  my  saddle 
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into  the  yourt  and  took  the  pistols  oat  of  the  hobtors.  The  oU 
man  and  his  sons  being  anzions  to  examine  ihem,  I  removed  the 
caps  to  prevent  any  accident,  and  they  were  scratinized  with  in- 
tense interest.  They  conld  not  understand  why  I  had  taken  the 
caps  off,  and  seemingly  thought  there  was  some  secret  in  these 
which  I  did  not  wish  them  to  comprehend.  To  satisfy  them,  I 
drew  the  shot  from  both  barrels  of  my  gun :  this  was  equally  a 
coriodty ;  I  then  put  a  cap  on  one  nipple  and  wiped  the^ other; 
cooked  both  locks,  and  went  out  of  the  yourty  followed  by  alL  I 
polled  the  trigger  and  let  the  hammer  strike  the  nipple  wiihoat  a 
cap;  they  looked  at  it,  and  wished  me  to  pnll  the  trigger  again. 
I  now  polled  the  other  trigger,  when  they  were  all  startled  by  ihe 
report.  I  then  pot  a  cap  on  the  first  nipple,  cooked  the  lock,  and 
hiuided  the  gon  to  one  of  the  sons,  who  held  it  to  his  shoulder, 
tooched  the  trigger,  and  was  much  astounded  when  the  report 
rang  in  his  ears.  With  this  exhibition  they  were  highly  delighted. 
When  we  returned  into  the  yourt  my  tea  was  ready ;  I  poured  it 
out,  handed  a  tumbler  of  the  beverage  and  a  piece  of  sugar  to 
the  old  chief,  also  one  to  his  wife,  who  seemed  perfectly  astonished 
— ^I  could  not  understand  why  at  the  time,  but  I  was  wiser  in  a 
day  or  two. 

Having  taken  a  liberal  quantity,  my  Cossack  added  water  to 
the  pot  and  made  tea  for  the  sons,  giving  them  sugar  from  the 
box,  to  their  infinite  satisfaction.  It  was  now  quite  dark,  and 
the  fire  gave  very  little  light  to  the  yourt.  Presently  a  Eirghis 
came  in  with  a  large  bundle  of  small  bushes,  put  ihem  on  the 
floor,  sat  down  by  the  fire,  took  a  handful,  placed  it  on  the  asheSy 
and  blew  the  embers  into  a  flame.  These' twigs  burned  brightly 
for  some  time;  as  soon  as  the  flame  began  to  die  away  he  added 
another  small  portion,  and  thus  he  kept  up  a  continual  blaiCi 
which  gave  me  an  opportunily  of  examining  the  chief,  his  &mily, 
and  their  dwelling. 

He  was  upward  of  nxlj  years  old,  stout  and  square-built,  with 
broad  features,  a  fine  flowing  gray  beara,  a  pair  of  small  piercing 
eyes,  and  a  countenance  not  dist^reeable.  He  wore  on  his  head 
a  closely-fltting  silk  cap  beautifully  embroidered  in  silver;  his 
dress  being  a  long  robe,  or  kalat  of  pink  and  yellow  striped  silk, 
tied  round  the  waist  with  a  white  shawl ;  his  boots  were  of  red- 
dish-brown leather,  small,  with  very  high  heelsy  causbg  him,  I  ^ 
thought,  some  difficulty  in  walking.    His  wife  was  much  younger 
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—I  rappoied  not  moie  tlitii  thirty,  or,  at  most,  thirty-Aye  years 
of  age.  She  wore  a  black  lean/a  (Chinese  satin)  kalat,  with  a 
red  shawl  tied  round  the  waist,  boots  of  the  same  color  and  make 
as  her  husband's,  a  white  muslin  cap,  rtfther  pointed,  with  lap- 
pets hanging  down  at  the  sides  nearly  as  low  as  her  waist,  beau- 
tifully worked  on  the  edge  with  red  silk.  Her  hee  was  broad, 
with  high  cheek-bones,  little  black  twinkling  eyes,  a  smaU  nose, 
and  a  wide  month;  nor  was  there  anything  dther  prepoBsessbg 
or  pretty  in  her  appearance.  While  examining  her  features,  I 
could  not  help  ihinldng  how  much  a  Russian  batii  would  improve 
the  tints  of  her  yellow  skin  and  oomplexioa.  There  were  three 
young  children— one  boy  about  five  years  old,  dressed  in  a  yellow 
and  red  striped  kalat,  his  only  garment;  the  other  two  little 
sturdy  urchins  were  younger:  they  were  rolling  about  on  the 
poiiocks  perfectly  naked,  and  pkying  with  a  ycong  goat,  who 
every  now  and  then  stepped  back,  made  a  spring  forward,  and 
sent  one  of  them  sprawling. 

Near  the  door  a  fine  hawk  was  chained  to  a  p^rch  stuck  into 
the  ground.  The  youH  was  formed  of  wiUow  trelfis-work,  put 
together  with  untanned  strips  of  skin,  made  into  compartments 
which  fold  up.  It  was  a  cirde  of  thirty-four  feet  in  dbmeter, 
^e  feet  high  to  the  springing  of  the  dome,  and  twelve  feet  in  the 
centre.  This  dome  is  formed  of  bent  rods  of  irillow,  one  and  a 
quarter  inch  diameter,  put  into  the  mortioe-holes  of  a  ring  about 
four  feet  across,  which  secures  the  top  of  the  dome,  admits  Kght, 
and  lets  out  the  Binok^.  The  lower  ends  of  the  willow  rods  are 
tied  with  leathern  thongs  to  the  top  of  the  trellis-work  at  the 
sides,  which  renders  it  quite  strong  and  secure.  The  whole  is 
then  coyered  with  large  sheets  of  voUochy  made  of  wool  and  camel's 
hair,  fitting  close,  making  it  water-tight  and  warm.  A  small 
aperture  in  the  trellis-work  forms  a  doorway,  oyer  which  a  pieot 
of  voUoch  hangs  down  and  closes  it;  but  in  the  daytime  this  is 
rolled  up  and  secured  on  the  top  of  the  yourt  Such  is  the 
dwelling  of  a  great  and  wealthy  chief  in  the  steppe. 

The  fiourniture  and  fittings  of  these  dwellings  .are  exceedingly 
simple :  the  fire  being  made  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the 
yiAtrtj  directly  opposite  to  the  door  vodoeks  are  spread ;  on  these 
stand  sundry  boxes,  which  contain  the  different  articles  of  clothing, 
pieces  of  Chinese  silk,  tea,  dried  fruits,  amhcu  of  silyer  (small 
squares  about  two  md  a  half  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a  half 
15 
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wide,  and  about  three  tenths  of  an  inch  thick).  Some  of  the 
Kiighis  possess  large  quantities  of  these  ambdSy  which  are  care- 
fully hoarded  up.  Above  these  boxes  are  bales  of  Bokharian  and 
Persian  carpets,  some  of  great  beauty  and  value.  In  another 
part  of  the  yourt  is  the  large  leathern  koumis  sack,  completely 
covered  up  with  voxlock  to  keep  it  warm  and  aid  the  fermenta- 
tion. This  is  a  most  important  piece  of  furniture  in  a  Kirghis 
domestic  establishment  I  have  seen  one  five  feet  eight  inches 
long,  and  four  feet  five  inches  wide,  with  a  leathern  tube  at  one 
comer  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  they  pour 
the  milk  into  the  bag,  and  draw  the  kaumu  out  A  wooden  in- 
strument is  introduced  into  the  bag,  the  handle  passing  through 
the  tube,  not  unlike  a  chuming-staff;  with  this  the  koum%$  is 
frequently  agitated.  This  bag  is  never  washed  out :  it  would  be 
spoiled  by  doing  so. 

Near  die  hmmti  bag  stands  a  large  leathern  bottle,  sometimes 
holding  four  gallons,  often  much  ornamented;  so  are  the  small 
bottles  made  to  cany  on  the  saddle.  In  another  phu)e  stands  the 
large  iron  caldron,  and  the  trivet  on  which  it  is  phiced  when  used 
for  cooking  in  ihe  yourt.  There  are  usuaHy  half  a  dosen  Chinese 
wooden  bowls,  often  beautifully  painted  and  japanned.  These  are 
used  to  drink  the  koumi$  from :  some  of  them  hold  three  pints, 
others  more.  On  entering  a  Kirghis  yourt  in  summer,  one  of  the 
Chinese  bowls  fuU  of  koumi$  is  presented  to  each  guest  It  is 
considered  impolite  to  return  the  vessel  before  emptying  it,  and  a 
good  Kirghis  is  never  guilty  of  this  impropriety. 

The  Kirghis  be^  making  koumiM  in  April.  The  mares  are 
milked  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
evening,  into  large  leathern  pails,  which  are  taken  immediately  to 
the  yourff  and  the  milk  poured  into  the  kaumii  bag.  The  first 
fourteen  days  after  they  begin  making  this  beverage  very  little  of 
it  is  drunk;  but  with  fermentation  and  agitation  it  is  considered 
by  this  time  in  perfection,  wheii  it  is  drunk  in  great  quantities  by 
the  wealthy  Kiighis,  as  a  man  must  have  a  large  stud  of  brood- 
mares to  afford  a  corresponding  consumption  of  this  beverage. 
Almost  every  Kirghis  has  a  koumis  bottle  slung  to  his  saddle  in 
summer,  which  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  replenishing  at  every 
aoul  he  visits. 

The  saddles  are  placed  on  the  bales  of  carpets.  Rich  horse- 
tnppings  being  highly  prised  by  the  wealthy  Kirghis,  many  of 
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ib«r  Baddies  an  beauliAiI  and  oostlj.  If  of  EiigbiB  workman- 
ship, they  are  decorated  with  silver  inlaid  on  iron,  in  chaste  oma- 
ihental  designs,  and  have  yelvet  onshions ;  the  bridles  and  other 
trappings  covered  with  small  iron  plates  inlaid  in  the  same  manner. 
I  saw  one  set  of  this  decorated  harness  which  cost  the  owner 
fifty  horses.  The  battle-axe  is  also  richly  inlaid  with  silver,  and 
the  iron  rings  round  the  handle  axe  ornamented  in  a  similar 
style.  This  is  really  a  formidable  weapon.  The  head  of  the  axe 
is  moderately  heavy,  and  sharp,  a  handle  abont  fonr  feet  six  inches 
long  being  secured  by  a  leathern  thong  round  the  wrist.  The 
Kirghis  is  very  expert  with  the  use  <^  this  weapon,  which  he 
wields  wiih  ternble  effect. 

Leathern  thongs  and  ropes  made  of  camel's  hair  are  hung  up  on 
the  trellis-work,  common  saddles,  saddle-cloths,  and  leathern  (chim* 
bar.  This  part  of  a  Kirghis  costume  is  frequently  made  of  black 
velvety  splendidly  embroidered  with  silk,  more  especially  the  back 
elevation.  They  are  made  so  large  that  a  Kirghis  can  tuck  the 
laps  of  his  three  or  four  kalats  into  them  when  he  rides^  and  are 
tied  round  his  waist  with  a  leathern  strap,  thus  giving  to  the 
centre  part  of  his  person  a  globe-like  form,  out  of  which  a  very 
diminutive  head  and  legs  protrude,  and  to  the  whole  figure  a 
most  unwieldy  appearance. 

Having  described  the  Kirghis  and  his  dwelling,  I  must  give  an 
account  of  my  first  evening  with  the  old  chief.  When  we  arrived 
at  his  aoul  he  instantly  ordered  a  sheep  to  be  killed  and  a  feast 
to  be  prepared.  While  this  was  being  done  we  spent  the  time  in 
drinking  tea  and  examining  the  arms.  Then  one  of  his  sons  came 
to  say  that  all  was  ready :  my  Cossack  had  told  them  I  should 
not  eat  again  after  my  tea.  The  old  <^ef  ordered  that  something 
should  be  kept  for  me,  and  the  Cossacks  having  assured  him  that ' 
a  part  of  the  sheep  should  be  cooked  for  my  breakfast,  he  was 
satisfied,  and  all  went  off  to  the  feast^  even  the  youngest  children. 
Carpets  had  been  spread  for  me  to  sleep  upon,  and  the  Cossack 
had  placed  my  fur  ready,  when  I  wished  to  turn  in.  I  sat  some 
time  watching  the  fiding  light  of  the  little  fire,  which  I  frequently 
replenished,  until  at  length  the  bushes  were  finished ;  this  induced 
me  to  prepare  for  the  night  by  putting  caps  on  my  pistols  and 
placing  them  ilnder  the  articles  which  formed  my  pillow.  I  then 
rolled  myself  up  in  my  fur.  In  about  an  hour  they  all  returned ; 
a  light  was  blown  up  which  lasted  about  ten  minutes ;  the  children 
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were  packed  in  iheir  votlocki,  the  old  cbief  lay  down  in  biis  fat 
coat,  and  his  wife  wrapped  herself  up,  and  took  her  berth  near 
the  children.  The  two  Cossacks  made  their  beds  and  placed  their 
arms  near,  then  they  turned  down,  a  Kirghis  dropped  the  voilock 
orer  the  doorway,  and  we  were  made  up  for  the  night. 

All  were  out  with  the  dawn,  and  then  commenced  a  scene  in 
pastoral  life  highly  interesting  to  me.  I  had  left  the  youH  and 
looked  around  in  eyeiy  direction,  but  beheld  only  a  mass  of  living 
animals.  The  whole  of  the  herds  are  brought  to  the  aoul  at  night| 
where  they  are  most  carefully  guarded  by  watchmen  and  dogs 
placed  in  eyeiy  direction,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  enter 
any  aoul  without  detection.  In  my  childhood  I  lived  in  localities 
where  there  were  many  horses  and  cattle,  and  used  to  think  a  flock 
of  five  or  six  hundred  sheep  a  large  one,  but  was  now  astonished 
by  the  numbers  before  *and  around  me.  The  noise  at  first  was 
almost  intolerable :  there  was  the  sharp  cry  of  the  camels,  the 
neighing  of  the  hones,  the  bellowing  of  the  bulls,  the  bleating 
of  the  sheep  and  goats,  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the  shoutiog 
of  the  men — a  very  Babel.  I  counted  one  hundred  and  six  camels, 
including  their  young  ]  there  were  more  than  two  thousand  horses, 
one  thousand  oxen  and  cows,  and  six  thousand  sheep  and  goats. 
Even  these,  large  as  the  number  may  appear,  were  far  short  of  the 
total  number  of  animak  belonging  to  the  patriarch  chief;  he  had 
two  other  aotcZt,  at  each  of  which  there  were  one  thousand  horses 
and  other  cattle.  Women  were  busy  milking  the  cows,  and  the 
men  were  preparing  to  drive  these  vast  herds  to  their  pastures. 
The  horses  and  camels  are  driven  to  the  greatest  distance — as 
much  as  ten  and  fifteen  versts ;  the  oxen  come  next,  and  the  sheep 
remain  nearest  the  aoulj  but  these  ramble  five  or  six  versts  away. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  sight  when  tkey  were  marched  off  in 
different  directions,  spreading  themselves  out  in  living  streams  as 
they  moved  slowly  along  the  steppe. 

With  tea  and  broiled  mutton  I  made  a  capital  breakfast;  and 
this  was  quite  necessary,  as  I  had  a  long  ride  before  me.  The 
horses  were  already  at  the  yourt ;  mj  sketching  traps  were  handed 
to  a  Kirghis,  who  was  to  accompany  me,  and  my  gun  to  another; 
I  slung  on  my  rifle,  and  we  rode  off  toward  the  Monastery  Moun- 
tains. 

Distances  are  very  difficult  to  estimate  on  these  vast  steppes, 
with  their  clear  atmosphere.    We  had  ridden  more  than  an  hour, 
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y/hea  I  fbimd  a  p<nnt  from  wluoli  I  got  a  good  view,  and  yet  we 
aeemed  bat  litUe  nearer  the  moontains  than  when  at  the  oonf. 
Haying  finished  my  aketoh,  we  rode  on  again  oyer  nndolating 
ground ;  a  few  yersts  farther  we  came  npon  nnmeroiu  blocks  of 
granite  piled  np^  and  forming  the  top  of  rooky  masses^  broken  into 
singular  shapes,  and  often  quite  perpendicular  toward  the  west, 
where  the  ground  sunk  into  deep  hollows.  Hitherto  we  had  been 
riding  straight  toward  the  southern  end  of  the  Monastery  Moun- 
tains, and  had  reached  a  more  eleyated  steppe.  Seyen  or  eight 
yersts  to  the  south  of  us  rose  a  splendid  group  of  granite,  which  I 
deemed  it  best  to  yisit  first,  as  this  would  preyent  me  going  oyer 
the  ground  again.  We  turned  our  horses  and  rode  toward  those 
ridges ;  but,  when  nearer,  I  found  that  what  had  appeared  a  rooky 
mountain  in  the  distance  was  in  reality  a  great  number  of  isolated 
masses,  some  of  the  most  singular  and  picturesque  shapes,  from 
this  place  appearing  like  ruined  castles,  churches,  fortresses,  and 
other  buildings  of  a  yast  city. 

On  a  closer  approach  they  appear  stiU  more  curious ;  indeed,  it 
was  difficult  to  belieye  that  some  were  not  the  works  of  an  ancient 
race,  who  had  built  up  these  huge  edifices  with  wonderful  solidity 
and  picturesque  effect.  In  seyeral  places  large  masses  of  rock 
were  standing  on  yery  small  bases,  considerably  eleyated;  in 
others,  pedestals  supported  what  might  well  be  taken  for  the 
ruined  shafts  of  columns  of  gigantic  dimensions. 

Farther  on  were  ruined  towers  and  mighty  battlements,  with 
turrets  riging  high  aboye,  on  which  I  almost  expected  to  see  grim 
watchmen  peering  oyer  Ihe  yast  plains.  Had  these  been  the  days 
of  genii,  surely  on  this  spot  they  might  haye  been  found.  I  felt 
somewhat  reluctant  to  enter  among  such  strange  and  gigantic 
forms,  knowing  that  a  closer  examination  would  dispel  the  illusions 
fancy  had  been  calling  up  while  transferring  the  scene  to  my 
paper ;  but,  haying  finished  my  drawing,  I  determined  on  a  closer 
inspection,  and  rode  into  what  in  the  distance  appeared  streets, 
^  but  were  deep  rayines  out  in  the  granite — ^ragged,  and  in  many 
places  forming  steps  twenty  and  tiiirty  feet  high.  I  dismounted, 
and,  accompanied  by  a  Cossack  and  a  Kirghis,  began  scrambling 
oyer  rocks  and  through  places  which  these  children  of  the  steppe 
consider  the  residence  of  ^*  Shaitan.'^  Few,  if  any,  of  the  tribe 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  remain  with  a  herd  near  this  place  till 
night&lL 
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After  olimbing  among  the  labyrintli  for  nearly  two  booxs,  we 
desoended  on  to  the  eteppe  at  a  conaiderable  diatanoe  from  where 
we  entered.  I  fired  my  gun  as  a  aignali  and  in  a  short  time  my 
other  two  companions  gallopped  toward  ns.  The  day  was  too  fiur 
adyanced  to  think  of  our  proceeding  farther  westward;  I  there- 
fore decided  to  continue  onr  ride  along  the  foot  of  this  little 
chain.  We  had  not  ridden  far  when  I  was  induced  to  make  ano- 
ther sketchy  looking  through  a  wide  chasm  to  some  high  peaks 
beyond. 

Before  my  drawing  was  finished  the  snn  was  sinking  hat,  and 
we  tamed  onr  horses  toward  home.  The  snowy  summits  of  the 
Kourt-Chume  Mountains  were  seen  extending  far  to  the  south- 
ward, while  the  higher  summits  of  the  Altai  shone  out  like  bur- 
nished gold,  changing  into  red  as  the  sun  sank  down.  A  most 
beautiful  effect  was  produced  by  a  contrast  of  the  deep  blue  and 
purple  shades  of  the  lower  rv^ge  with  the  rich  brown  on  the 
steppe.  I  watched  the  changes  as  we  rode  on  until  night  came 
creeping  over  the  rocks  and  plains,  which  induced  lis  to  put  our 
horses  into  a  gallop,  and  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour  we  reached 
the  aoul. 

Since  leaving  the  yaurt  this  morning  I  had  ridden  many  hours, 
walked  and  dimbed  much,  and  made  several  sketches,  without 
tasting  either  food  or  water  (the  men  always  carried  something  to 
eat  with  them) ;  therefore  now  I  was  fully  prepared  for  my  even- 
ing meal,  which  the  Cossack  soon  placed  before  me ;  it  consisted 
exclusively  of  broiled  mutton  with  tea.  The  old  chief  and  all 
his  family  were  assembled  to  see  me  eat,  and  many  other  Kirghis 
were  sitting  round  the  youri  equally  interested  in  my  operations. 
As  the  baron  had  sent  a  bottle  of  rum  along  with  other  good 
things,  I  ordered  the  Cossack  to  hand  it  to  me.  I  drew  the  cork, 
intending  to  take  a  little  in  my  tea;  before  doing  so,  however,  I 
poured  some  into  a  small  silver  cup  and  handed  it  to  my  host^ 
expecting  that  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure.  He  looked  at 
it  a  moment,  and  then  gave  me  the  cup  back  without  tasting  a 
drop;  nor  could  he  be  induced  to  put  it  to  his  lips.  I  gave  it  to 
the  Cossack  who  had  been  my  companion,  and  he  drank  the 
liquor  with  much  gusto ;  I  tried  a  little  of  it  myself,  and  did  not 
find  it  bad.  My  audience  looked  aghast,  apparently  expecting 
*^  Shaitan"  to  appear  in  person  and  claim  me  as  his  own.  I  drank 
a  second  and  a  third  tumbler  of  tea,  with  a  little  of  the  spirit;  to 
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their  inoreaaed  horror.  It  had  now  beooma  quite  daik,  aad  wf 
erening  meal  haying  ended,  all  had  left  the  yaurt  except  the  old 
chief  and  his  wife,  who  was  wrapping  up  her  ohUdren  and  ]»«- 
paring  for  the  night.  Mahomed  dismissed  our  fireman,  and  then 
made  signs  to  see  the  cnp.  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  wanted  to 
taste  the  ram.  I  instantly  got  the  bottle  and  filled  the  small  cnp. 
He  looked  round  the  yourt  to  see  that  all  were  gone,  then  drank 
it  off.  While  his  sons  and  the  people  were  present,  he  woold  not 
tonch  the  cnp  with  his  lips ;  now  he  asked  for  a  second  taste ;  I 
gave  him  a  small  quantity  irith  a  little  water,  bat  this  he  did  not 
relish.  The  Cossack  had  prepared  my  bed  cf  wnloek,  placed  my 
pistols  under  my  pillow,  then  coyered  me  up  in  my  far,  and  made 
me  snug  for  the  night  Very  soon  all  was  still  in  the  yaurtf  and 
I  fast  asleep. 

We  were  on  our  way  before  the  herds  left  the  aouZ,  going  to 
the  north  of  our  yesterday's  track  for  a  considerable  distance 
among  majves  of  rock  projectiog  up  aboye  the  steppe.  Thej 
were  not  blocks  that  had  rolled  down  from  an  eleyated  site :  these 
stones  were  lying  on  their  natural  beds.  I  found  seyeral  fine 
seams  of  quarts  running  in  perfectly  straight  lines  toward  the 
mountains.  After  this  the  ground  rose  into  mounds  or  small 
hills,  with  stony  crests,  each  rising  higher  as  we  approaohed  the 
foot  of  the  abrupt  mountains  aboye  us.  We  now  turned  to  the 
south,  riding  along  about  a  yerst  from  the  foot  €i  the  high  rooks, 
and  had  not  gone  far  when  we  came  upon  a  large  enolosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  wall  built  of  yeiy  large  blocks,  with  smaller 
stones  fitted  in  between  them.  This  wall  encloses  a  space  of 
almost  a  yerst  in  length  and  half  a  yerst  in  width,  extending  up 
to  the  foot  of  some  perpepdicular  rocks.  It  has  been  a  work  of 
great  labor,  and  must  haye  been  built  by  a  different  race  from  the 
present,  who  look  upon  it  with  wonder.  In  some  parts  it  is  six 
feet  high,  in  others  a  little  less,  and  seyen  feet  thick.  None  of 
the  blocks  haye  been  cut. 

We  turned  and  rode  up  toward  the  mountain,  and  discoyerad 
a  part  of  the  wall  not  more  than  two  feet  aboye  the  ground.  I 
leaped  my  horse  oyer  this,  and  was  followed  by  the  two  Ooesacks, 
but  nothing  could  induce  the  Kirghis  to  enter  this  enclosure ;  they 
immediately  turned  back,  and  rode  round  the  wall  to  the  opposite 
side.  Continuing  our  ride  toward  the  upper  end,  I  saw  near  the 
centre  a  great  heap  of  stones,  with  a  large  cluster  of  pillars  risbg 
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Mt  of  Qmm.  Ill  die  diiteoe  thii  had  all  die  mManiiee  of  a 
niiL  Ob  oomiog  okae  up  I  diamcmnted,  and  dimbed  oyer  the 
Men  Uooka  to  Uie  pillaxv,  when  I  aaoertained  that  they  were 
baaalt^  forming  a  precipice  toward  the  mountain  of  more  than  one 
'hundred  feet  high.  I  visited  some  other  large  mafisea  of  rock; 
bnt  observed  no  indication  of  building  within  these  walls.  After 
aTamining  another  mass  <^  basalt^  we  rode  toward  the  Kiighis, 
who  were  standing  in  firont  of  a  gateway  in  the  south  wall.  It  is 
probaUe  that  these  walls  were  bnUt  to  endoae  the  site  for  a  temple, 
■ad  that  war,  or  some  other  oanae,  stopped  the  project  before  the 
fimndatioiis  were  laid— at  least  before  the  saperBtmotoBe  oonld  be 


We  rode  on  to  the  sonthwest^  asoending  a  high  ridge  covered 
in  parts  with  mossy  turf;  the  other  was  bare  rock.  Having 
gained  the  sommit^  we  had  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  steppe 
tftretehing  away  forty  or  fifty  versts  toward  another  small  chain 
rising  abraptly  from  the  plain.  Biding  for  about  an  hour,  we 
descended  to  the  steppe  on  the  western  side  of  the  Monastery 
MoontaiA,  and  then  tamed  to  the  north.  This  was  to  be  my 
sketohing-gronnd  to-day;  nor  was  I  long  in  finding  a  subject; 
and  it  4K>  much  resembled  an  old  casile,  that  I  rode  up  to  it 
bflf ofe  I  eonld  believe  it  to  be  one  of  Nature's  edifices. 

Our  ride  was  continued  to  some  high  ground  running  down 
into  the  ateppe,  when  we  came  upon  a  splendid  scene.  In  this 
legion  Bame  Nature  has  evidently  been  in  one  of  her  most  frolio- 
■ome  moods,  having  assembled  tc^ther  a  most  smgular  variety 
of  fonns.  On  one  ride  she  has  erected  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old 
Nonnaa  eastlei  jutting  on  to  the  steppe,  as  if  to  guard  her  other 
treaaares.  About  ihree  versts  fiom  this  she  has  raised  a  pyramid 
of  red  and  gray  porphyry  more  than'seven  hundred  feet  high. 
In  the  distance  are  abrupt  precipices  risiiig  from  the  plain,  crowned 
by  mountains  and  picturesque  peaks.  A  brown  gras^  steppe 
extends  around  the  pyramid,  completely  isolatii^  it  from  all  other 
large  dbjeotSy  giving  faU  effect  to  the  grandeur  of  its  fine  propor- 
tions, whUe  numerous  small  mounds  of  red  porphyry  rise  up  near 
its  base.  At  some  distance  from  these  is  a  small  salt  lake  bor- 
dered with  orange  and  crimson  plants,  forming  a  beautifrd  frame 
to  the  sparkling  incrustations  on  its  surface.  The  Cossacks  and 
myself  tried  to  ascend  the  pyramid  both  on  the  south  and  east 
rides,  but  discovered,  after  many  efforts,  that  it  was  imposrible. 
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On  the  rnmHh  ride  I  succeeded  in  Moending  abofot  two-4biidi  of 
the  height^  bnt  found  it  a  fkr  more  difficult  taak  to  descend. 

We  then  went  to  the  west  side,  which  is  more  abmpt,  and  con* 
tinned  onr  ride  to  the  north :  this  side  appears  less  difficult;  still, 
I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  the  ascent  without 
the  aid  of  a  strong  line.  On  the  south  and  west  there  is  scaroelj 
a  blade  of  grass  growing ;  on  the  north  and  east  there  is  a  little 
▼egetation  in  the  clefts.  About  six  versts  from  here  there  waa 
an  enonnous  gap  or  cleft  in  the  mountain,  toward  which  we  bent 
onr  couise.  Riding  along  the  steppe  near  the  high  predpioes,  I 
could  not  help  remarking  how  much  they  resembled  the  diffii 
near  a  sea-shore.  The  faJlen  rocks  and  grayel  only  required  the 
sea-weed  to  give  this  place  the  appearance  of  a  sea-beach  at  low 
water.  As  we  rode  on  we  passed  headlands  and  small  bays,  some 
running  deep  into  the  high  ridge  oyer  which  we  had  ridded  in 
the  morning.  We  had  now  reached  some  yeiy  high  ptecipioes, 
immediately  beyond  which  I  expected  to  gain  access  to  the  great 
cleft,  but  ascertained  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  approaching 
the  pLice  from  here,  not  even'on  foot,  as  the  cli&  rose  up  almost 
perpendicular  nearly  two  hundred  feet. 

Our  horses  were  put  into  a  gallop,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  ra- 
vine or  some  other  place  by  which  we  could  reach  the  top.  After 
riding  a  short  distance  I  stopped  and  made  another  sketch  of  this 
curious  region,  during  which  time  the  Earghis  and  Cossacks  were 
holding  a  council  as  to  our  fturther  progress.  When  I  had  com- 
pleted the  yiew,  and  was  preparing  to  proceed  onward,  the  Cos* 
sacks  said,  **  Seevodny  nUasc^*  (To-day  it  is  imposrible);  I  was 
informed  that  the  country  beyond  this  place  had  a  bad  reputa- 
tion^ and  that,  shonld  we  continue  our  journey  in  this  directi<», 
it  would  be  dark  before  we  could  find  a  pass  by  which  to  cross 
the  Monastery  Mountains.  Our  only  plan  was  to  return  and  try 
to  cross  the  western  end  of  the  ridge;  if  this  could  be  done,  we 
might  reach  the  aoul  in  three  hours;  if  not,  it  would  take  us  fire. 
The  horses  were  good  and  fresh,  we  had  not  ridden  them  hard, 
and  they  had  rested  every  time  I  sketched.  It  was  now  four 
o'clock,  the  evening  would  soon  be  drawing  in,  and  no  time  was 
to  be  lost.  We  therefore  rode  along  ^  steppe  quickly,  and  one 
of  the  Kirghis  guided  us  toward  a  cove  running  into  the  mem* 
tains,  bounded  by  very  high  cliffis.  I  could  see  no  means  of  asoape 
from  this  place ;  stiD  he  rode  on,  followed  by  onr  little  perty,  and 
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after  going  aboat  two  yents,  turned  past  some  higli  rook%  and 
found  oanselyes  at  the  month  of  a  yery  ragged  rayine. 

Oar  guide  dbmoanted,  and  we  all  followed  hia  example,  when 
he  took  the  reins  of  my  bridle  and  begab  to  aaoend,  leading  the 
two  horses  after  him.  I  poshed  on  in  front,  and  soon  discoyered 
that  the  path  was  not  easy  for  a  biped,  mach  less  for  a  quadru- 
ped. None  but  Eiighis  horses  would  haye  faced  this  broken  and 
rugged  track,  and  no  horse  could  haye  descended.  We  mounted 
slowly,  and  at  last  reached  the  top  without  accident.  I  was 
much  afraid  some  of  the  horses  might  slip  and  break  their  le^ 
between  the  rocks.  We  let  them  breathe  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  sprang  into  our  saddles,  and  away  we  went  oyor  a  thick 
mossy  grass  growing  on  the  mountain  slope.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  we  came  upon  our  track  of  the  morning;  then,  for  about 
three  yersts,  we  had  to  descend  oyer  loose  stones,  and  this  ren- 
dered our  progress  slow.  Night  was  coming  on  fast  when  we 
reached  the  steppe ;  but  here  we  had  good  ground  to  ride  oyer, 
and  our  horses  were  not  spared,  to  the  great  joy  of  one  of  our 
Eirghis,  who  flourished  his  whip  and  shouted  with  delight  as  we 
bounded  oyer  the  plain. 

It  was  quite  dark  before  we  reached  the  aoul,  where  camels, 
horses,  and  all  the  stock  were  at  home  restmg.  When  the  rum- 
bottle  was  brought  out  I  could  see  the  twinkle  in  the  old  man's 
eye.  Again  I  handed  him  some  in  the  cup,  which  I  felt  sure 
would  be  rejected — ^I  was  right — it  passed  to  less  scrupulous  lips ; 
but  the  moment  the  sons  and  other  Kirghis  left  the  yaurt,  he  made 
signs  to  me  for  his  portion.  The  first  cup  was  not  enough;  it  was 
drunk,  and  immediately  held  out  for  a  second.  Fancying  this 
might  lead  to  mischief,  I  took  a  piece  of  stearine  candle  out  of 
my  box,  lighted  it,  and  put  it  beside  me.  I  then  poured  a  small 
quantity  of  rum  into  the  cup,  leaying  it  standing  on  my  tea-box, 
which  I  had  placed  before  him.  He  looked  into  the  cup  and  was 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  quantity,  asking  for  more ;  I  poured 
a  little  into  a  teaspoon,  and  held  it  oyer  the  candle  without  letting 
him  see  what  I  was  doing.  When  the  spirit  caught  fire  I  took 
the  cup,  poured  the  burning  fluid  into  the  rum,  and  placed  it 
before  him.  As  the  blue  flames  curled  up  he  looked  perfectly 
aghast,  mattering  something  about  Shaitan.  After  the  flame, 
had  burnt  out  I  offered  him  another  cup,  but  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  toach  it,  eyen  with  his  finger.    I  spent  two  more 
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nights  fti  this  aoul  wiihoat  even  hsTing  isdnoed  him  to  taste  mm 
in  tea. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  aoul  heoamo  a 
scene  of  intense  alarm  and  confnsion.  When  lying  on  the  gnmnd 
everything  is  more  distinctly  heard  than  when  sleeping  even  a 
little  above  it,  and  I  was  awoke  by  a  great  noise,  which  appeared 
to  come  from  some  subterranean  oavem.  At  first  I  ihonght  it 
was  the  rambling  of  an  earthquake,  and  instantly  sat  upright; 
the  sound  rolled  on,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer;  presently  it 
passed,  and  the  earth  shook :  it  was  the  whole  herd  of  horses 
dashing  past  at  full  gallop.  Now  came  shrieks  and  the  shouting 
of  men,  from  which  I  at  once  knew  that  robbers  had  invaded  the 
€und.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  sebe  the  rifie  stand- 
ing  dose  to  my  head,  and  rush  out  of  the  yourtf  when  I  beheld 
the  Kirghis,  with  their  battle-axes  in  their  hands,  spring  upon 
their  horses,  and  dash  off  toward  the  place  where  we  heard  the 
shouting.  The  herds  were  gallopping  furiously  round  the  oon^ 
and  the  Cossacks  were  out  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands ;  in 
sh\>rt,  it  was  a  scene  of  terrible  confusion.  Old  Mahomed  was 
shouting  with  all  his  might ;  the  women  and  children  were  shriek- 
ing and  running  from  yaurt  to  youri;  nor  could  we  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  distance.  Presently  we  heard  the  sound  of  horses 
gallopinng  toward  us,  but  whether  friends  or  foes  we  knew  not ; 
in  less  than  two  minutes  a  dark  mass  rushed  past  at  full  gallop, 
about  twenty  paces  distant,  yelling  forth  shouts  of  defiance.  I 
could  distinguish  for  an  instant  the  heads  of  men  through  the 
gloom,  and  the  women  shrieked  out  *<  the  robbers  ;**  in  a  moment 
five  balls  whistled  after  them ;  there  was  a  scream  from  a  horse, 
but  we  could  hear  that  they  gallopped  on.  Presently  our  Ejrghis 
went  past  in  pursuit,  by  which  time  two  Cossacks  were  mounted, 
and  off  also. 

There  were  not  less  than  twenty  men  on  the  track  of  these  rob- 
bers, who  were  somewhat  encumbered  by  the  horses  they  had 
caught,  and  others  they  were  driving  off.  After  riding  about  a 
verst  the  Kirghis  came  up  to  them,  when  they  discovered  that  the 
banditti  were  three  times  their  number,  and  prepared  to  defend 
their  booty.  Our  friends  were  now  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat^ 
having  no  chance  against  such  odds.  It  was  our  arms  that  fright- 
ened these  villains,  or  they  would  no  doubt  have  returned,  and 
made  another  attack  on  the  aotd.    I  deeply  regretted  it  was  not 
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daylight;  had  it  been  so,  some  of  these  d^perate  fellows  would 
have  bit  the  dust,  as  they  passed  Id  one  thick  mass  within  pistol- 
shot,  and  the  rifles  would  have  brought  them  down  at  a  long  dis- 
tance. There  was  no  more  sleeping  after  this  ^  all  were  on  the 
alert,  and  the  women  and  children  much  frightened.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  rascals  had  got  more  than  a  hundred  horses ;  but 
at  daylight  several  were  observed  feeding  on  the  steppe,  six  or 
seven  versts  distant,  which  had  escaped  in  the  dark,  or  when  the 
Kirghis  rode  up.  Two  of  the  tribe  were  sent  to  seek  for  any 
other  animals  that  might  have  been  left,  and  in  about  two  hours 
returned,  bringing  back  seventeen :  the  robbers  had  got  off  with 
a  hundred. 

The  dogs  and  a  boy  on  watch  first  detected  them :  a  party  had 
got  among,  and  were  trying  to  divide  the  herd,  intending  to  kill 
the  watchmen,  and  then  sweep  off  a  vast  number  in  the  confusion 
which  would  ensue.  This  band  of  villains  had  undoubtedly  been 
lurking  among  some  of  the  mountains  to  the  west — ^most  probably 
had  been  watching  our  movements  when  sketching  the  day  before. 
We  had  not  been  near  enough  for  them  to  seize  us,  and  if  they 
had  failed  in  the  attempt  it  would  have  put  Mahomed  on  his 
guard.  It  was  quite  certain  that  they  had  driven  their  plunder 
off  in  this  direction. 

Notwithstanding  this  affair,  I  was  still  determined  to  follow  up 
my  researches  after  the  curious  and  picturesque  in  nature,  which 
I  expected  to  find  in  the  region  beyond  my  ride  of  yesterday,,  and 
three  Cossacks  and  two  Kirghis  accompanied  me.  Our  arms  had 
been  examined  to  see  that  all  was  right.  My  pistols  were  ndt 
carried  in  the  holsters  to-day;  I  had  them  in  my  belt;  not  that 
there  was  any  fear  of  our  coming  up  with  the  large  band  who  had 
visited  us  in  the  night ;  they  would  be  far  away  with  the  horses ; 
but  it  was  thought  that  we  might  meet  with  a  gang  of  ten  or  fif* 
.  teen  remaining  behind  to  pick  up  any  horses  that  had  escaped  or 
were  left ;  also  to  watch  the  movements  of  any  party  attempting 
a  pursuit,  and  lead  them  off  the  track. 

We  left  the  aovJ  about  eight  o'clock,  taking  our  course  in  a 
straight  line  toward  the  point  in  the  mountain  we  had  crossed  last 
night :  this  would  shorten  our  ride  materially.  As  we  rode  on, 
'  the  Kirghis  pointed  out  the  route  the  robbers  had  taken,  and  after 
we  had  passed  the  most  distant  point  where  the  horses  feed,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  bandit  track  by  the  many  indica- 
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.  ikfOB  left  on  the  steppe.  Haviog  reached  the  numniaiiii  one  of  > 
the  Kirghia  said  he  could  guide  as  to  the  great  chasm  I  had  tried 
to  reach  yesterday,  and  afterward  take  us  down  to  the  steppe. 
We  turned  toward  the  north,  along  the  slope  of  the  western  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  rode  some  two  vents  or  more,  whea-QilE-. 
leader  turned  up  a  very  abrupt  part,  to  avoid  a^-deep  ravine  it 
was  impossible  to  cross.  We  were  soon  amcbg  large  blocks  of 
gntnite,  tumbled  about  and  lying  in  extraordinary  confusion.  A 
little  farther  on  we  came  upon  pillars  of  basalt,  forced  up  in  curves 
to  a  great  height^  and  other  rocks  with  horiiontal  stnta  butting 
against  them. 

A  litde  beyond  this  place  our  track  was  along  the  side  of  a 
mountain  of  bare  rocks,  so  fearfully  steep  that  the  guidci  dismount* 
ing,  led  his  horse  along,  and  we  all  followed  his  example.  A 
stumble  would  have  been  fatal  to  man  and  horse ;  nothing  could 
have  saved  either;  both  must  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  rolling 
over  the  granite  surface.  There  were  about  five  hundred  paces 
of  this  fearful  path  to  pass  over.  After  this  we  reached  a  part 
lees  steep,  up  which  we  ascended  in  an  oblique  direction,  and . 
gained  the  summit.  We  crossed  the  ridge,  and  found  the  oppo- 
site side,  also  very  steep,  scooped  out  like  an  enonnous  crescent 
IX>wn  this  we  b^n  to  descend  in  a  ligsag  direction,  but  even 
here  had  to  use  great  care.  In  rather  less  than  half  an  hour  we 
accomplished  this  last  dangerous  descent,  and  stood  at  the  fool 
of  the  mighty  chasm — a  mountain  rent  asunder  by  some  terrific 
power.  I  sat  down  and  sketched  this  wonderfol  scene,  with  its 
gigantic  pillars  of  basalt. 

From  this  place  we  descended  toward  the  cliffs,  and  as  we  rode 
along  had  a  splendid  view  over  the  steppe  toward  the  northwest^ 
which  was  uninterrupted  for  fifty  or  sixty  versts.  Small  steppes 
were  seen  running  in  among  the  hills,  but  in  no  part  could  we 
see  any  signs  of  the  robbers  with  their  booty.  They  were  most 
probably  concealed  in  some  of  the  narrow  steppes  until  evening, 
when  they  would  continue  their  march,  or  perhaps  try  their  fortune 
at  some  other  ooitZ.  Our  ride  npui  parallel  with  the  dift  for  more 
than  three  versts  to  the  ravine,  down  which  the  Kirghb  intended 
to  guide  us  to  the  steppe.  When  we  reached  the  place  it  was 
found  impossible  to  descend.  We  stood  on  the  top  of  a  precipice 
nearly  perpendicular;  in  some  places  it  was  even  overhanging, 
and  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet  high ;  there  was  a  complete 
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barrier;  8t31  the  Rixghu  perBisted  in  sayiog  we  eoald  get  dcfwn. 
He  tamed  his  horae  and  rode  toward  the  moantains^  wUIe  I  exa- 
mined the  wonderful  Boene  beneath,  with  the  brown  steppe  and 
purple  mountains  in  the  distance.  For  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring 
these  steppes  are  covered  with  rich  grass,  and  a  great  yariety  of 
flowers ;  large  herds  of  horses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  are  then 
feeding  and  wandering  over  what  now  appears  a  solitary  waste,  as 
no  living  thing,  save  our  little  party,  could  be  seen.  It  was  not 
long  before  our  Kirghis  gave  a  shout ;  we  rode  up  to  him,  and  found 
the  track  by  which  we  must  descend  into  the  fearful  abyss.  Look* 
ing  down,  it  appeared  impossible  to  descend,  unless  the  men  and 
horses  were  to  hang  on  the  rocks  like  flies.  We  dismounted, 
when  it  was  agreed  between  the  Kirghis  and  the  Cossack  that  the 
horses  should  remain  above  until  we  had  proved  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  take  them  down.  Our  guide,  two  Cossacks,  and  myself 
walked  over  the  brink,  the  Kirghis  leading  the  way  down  the 
bare  rocks,  which  we  found  very  difficult  to  scramble  over  in 
several  places.  At  length  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  tavinCi 
when  the  Kirghis  immediatdy  ascended  to  aid  in  bringing  down 
the  hdraes.  In  the  mean  time  I  proceeded  up  the  ravine,  and 
at  a  short  distance  discovered  a  warm  spring  bnbUing  up  in  a 
small  rocky  basin,  the  water  flowing  over,  and  running  a  short 
distance,  when  it  was  lost  again  among  &e  masses  of  fidlen 
rocks. 

A  little  fiurther  up  I  found  a  large  vein  of  rose  quarts,  seven 
inches  thick;  it  was  of  a  beautiful  odor,  some  of  it  quite  trans- 
parent, showing  splendid  prismatic  tints  when  hdd  in  the  sun. 
Without  proper  implements  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  large 
solid  piece;  the  specimens  I  gathered  contained  many  fractures. 
Having  spent  neariy  an  hour  examining  the  rocks,  in  some  I 
observed  small  greenish  ciystals  of  olivine,  none  of  which  I  could 
procure.  By  this  time  the  horses  had  accomplished  their  haiard- 
ous  desoent,  yet  we  had  still  some  risks  to  run  before  reaching  the 
st«ppe,  as  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  was  covered  in  many  parts  with 
fallen  blocks,  rendering  our  progress  very  slow.  More  than  an 
hour  was  occupied  in  descending  this  rugged  path,  althoc^h  not  a 
vent  in  lengdi.  About  two  hundred  yards  before  reaching  the 
steppe  we  found  positive  proof  that  some  persons  had  been 
attempting  to  ascend  by  this  ravine  not  many  hours  before.  They 
had  returned  back  to  the  steppe,  and  continued  their  ride  toward 
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the  0oat1i,  most  likely  to  the  ravixie  by  which  we  aeeended  hot 
night.  Onr  Kirgfab  ndd  there  were  eight  or  nine  in  ihiB  party, 
and  that  probably  there  were  aome  othen  among  the  hills  not  far 
away ;  had  they  gone  np  the  rayinei  we  should  nndonbtedly  have 
met  somewhere  among  these  nigged  rocks,  greatly  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  both  parties. 

We  now  rode  off  toward  the  north,  intending  to  go  to  <'  Kessil- 
tas,''  or  red  stone,  near  the  northern  end  of  these  high  and  mgged 
peaks.  Onr  ronte  was  across  the  steppe,  over  which  we  rode  for 
about  three  hours  without  finding  anything  interesting,  and  ihtm, 
began  to  aseend  a  low  ridge,  which  led  us  to  the  object  of  my 
searoh — <<  Kessil-tas.'^  I  had  seen  this  from  a  long  distance,  and 
could  not  account  for  its  brilliant  red  color.  It  is  a  mount  rf  red 
and  brown  porphyry,  with  white  vems  and  blotches,  most  beauti- 
fully varied  in  color,  and  rises  high  abore  a  steppe,  which  has  once 
been  a  large  lake.  At  present  there  is  an  eztensiye  sheet  of 
water  near  iihe  centre  of  this  plain,  and  the  part  which  Ibnns  the 
present  steppe  is  little  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

Having  sketched  these  angular  and  beautifully-colored  rooks^ 
it  was  time  to  think  of  returning  toward  our  home,  as  we  had  a 
long  ride  before  us,  part  of  it  over  a  hilly  country,  and  then  across 
a  fine  level  steppe.  While  I  had  been  engaged  sketching,  a  great 
ohange  had  taken  place  in  the  weather,  and  a  cold  wind  was  blow- 
ing, coming  sometimes  in  sudden  gusts.  Clouds  had  long  been 
gathering  over  the  summits  of  the  Altai,  and  now  the  chain  and 
some  of  the  nearer  ridges  were  quite  obscured.  The  Kirghis  said 
we  should  soon  have  a  storm,  and  proposed  riding  fiist  to  the  wmL 
In  rather  more  than  an  hour  we  had  crossed  the  hills  and  were 
riding  over  the  steppe,  when  the  gusts  became  more  frequent  and 
stronger— «  sute  sign  of  an  approaching  tempest  We  all  cast 
looks  of  suspicion  toward  the  Altai,  and  Uien  observed  that  all  the 
lower  ridges  rising  from  the  steppe  were  obscured,  while  a  dense 
mass  of  black  clouds,  extending  a  long  distance  from  north  to 
south,  was  rolling  on  toward  us.  We  then  looked  wistfully 
toward  the  aaul.  The  Mantilla  Bocks  could  be  seen,  but  they 
were  more  than  a  three  hours'  ride  away,  and  the  storm  was  coming 
&st  over  the  steppe.  I  called  a  halt,^  secured  my  pistols  in  their 
holsters,  and  had  the  rifie  and  gun  put  into  their  leathern  cases— a 
drenching  being  inevitable,  and  there  was  not  a  tree  or  a  roek 
under  which  we  could  receive  the  slightest  shelter.  We  pushed  on 
16 
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at  ft  good  speed,  fearing  what  we  law,  and  knowing  tliat  night  waa 
&8t  approaching.  The  gostii  of  wind  oeaaed,  and  for  a  short  time 
it  waa  a  perfect  calm.  Looking  toward  the  black  mass,  I  saw  that 
the  clouds  were  in  great  oommotion,  while  streams  of  Taper  were 
rising  ont  of  the  dark  body  and  whirling  rapidly  round.  Presently 
we  heard  a  low  murmuring  sound,  which  gradually  increased  into 
a  roar  as  the  storm  came  over  the  steppe ;  our  horses  appeared  to 
be  greatly  alarmed.  In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  the  grass  and  some 
low  bushes  twisted,  torn  up  a  few  hundr^  paoes^^in  front  of  us, 
and  whirled  up  into  the  air  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  horses 
stopped  suddenly ;  then  we  heard  a  rushing  sound  as  the  whirl- 
wind  passed.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  escaped  being  caught  in  its 
terrible  Yortex.  Presently  the  gust  came  again  with  redoubled 
fuiy;  then  rain  and  sleet,  which  almost  blinded  us.  It  was  now 
nearly  dark,  which  would  shortly  render  it  extremely  difficult  to 
ind  our  way. 

Already  the  Kirghis  differed  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  right 
track.  The  Monastery  Mountains  and  Mantilla  Rocks  were  com- 
pletely obscured,  and  we  had  no  landmark  to  guide  us.  Still  I 
felt  convinced  that  we  had  kept  too  much  to  the  west;  perhaps 
the  storm  blowing  with  so  much  fury  from  \he  east  had  driven 
our  horses  out  of  the  direct  route.  Every  drop  of  nin,  and  the 
great  flakes  which  struck  us,  seemed  immediately  to  penetrate  to 
the  skin,  and  already  we  were  as  wet  as  if  rising  out  of  a  river. 
At  last  our  two  Kirghis  came  to  a  dead  stand,  being  at  a  loss 
which  way  to  take.  Although  I  had  not  taken  the  bearings  of 
the  Mantilla  Rocks,  I  knew  perfectly  weU  by  the  compass  that  we 
ought  to  turn  toward  the  east.  Therefore,  without  farther  consul- 
tation,  I  turned  my  horse  in  this  direction,  and  rode  on.  We 
were  now  fiusing  the  storm,  which  made  our  position  worse,  and  I 
had  some  trouble  in  keeping  my  horse  to  the  proper  point  of  the 
oompasB.  No  doubt  it  seems  a  strange  idea  to  speak  of  riding  one's 
horse  to  the  different  points  of  the  compass ;  but  those  who  travel 
on  the  great  steppes  of  Central  Asia  will  soon  discover  the  advan- 
tage of  remarking  the  bearings  of  different  objects,  with  the  view 
of  finding  a  route  either  in  the  day  or  night  More  than  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  I  had  taken  the  direction  of  our  course.  I  knew 
that  we  had  gone  considerably  to  the  east,  and  ought  now  to  be 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Mantilla  Rocks;  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  even  looming  in  the  distance.    Our  position  had  beoott.6 
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oritioal ;  indeed,  to  renudn  all  night  on  the  steppe,  exposed  to  luoh 
ft  storm,  would  be  our  destruction.  We  listened  for  the  barking 
of  a  dog  or  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  but  nothing  could  be  heard 
except  the  roaring  of  the  blast,  and  the  plashing  of  the  rain  as 
the  big  drops  struck  us.  ^^  ^ 
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After  riding  slowly  a  short  distance  farther,  hoping  to  hear 
something  that  would  guide  us,  one  of  the  Kirghis  recognised 
some  rocks,  by  which  he  at  once  knew  our  position,  and  also  the 
proper  direction.  He  now  led  the  way  almost  due  east,  and 
directly  toward  the  storm,  spying  the  aoul  was  not  hi  away.  We 
had  not  ridden  long  before  we  came  upon  a  ^up  of  camels,,  and 
saw  the  light  through  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  yourts.  OuK 
horses  were  quite  Ured  out,  and  we  were  almost  done  up ;  our  joy, 
therefore,  was  indeed  great  when  we  dismounted  at  the  doors  of 
ihes^  voilock  dwellings.  Mahomed  and  the  Cossack  had  begun  to 
fed  serious  apprehensions  for  our  safety.     The  yourt  was  cleared 
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of  its  inmfttefl  in  ft  few  minutes  while  a  dry  ekirt  was  put  on,  Ofer 
which  I  wrapped  my  fnr  doak,  tied  roand  the  waist  with  a  scarf. 
'  I  pulled  on  a  pair  of  diy  boots,  and  then^sat  down  to  my  tea; 
bat,  before  drinking  it,  I  gave  a  glass  of  rum  to  each  of  the  men 
who  had  been  my  companions.  Even  the  poor  Ejrghis  drank  it 
without  showing  any  of  the  qnaekery  the  old  chief  had  displayed. 
The  kind  old  man  retnmed  to  his  jfourty  ordered  in  fuel,  and 
a  man  to  keep  np  a  blaung  fire.  My  clothing  was  hung  np  to 
dry.  The  Oossack  examined,  wiped,  and  dried  the  arms,  and 
placed  them  secure  from  any  chance  drop  which  might  find  its 
way  through  the  vatlock  on  such  a  night.  The  wind  was  blowing 
ft  tremendous  gale,  and  men  and  women  were  busy  securing  the 
^ourt$  with  ropes  and  poles.  Notwithstanding  the  smoke  was 
puffed  about)  and  deet  driyen  in,  I  was  snugly  wrapped  in  my 
tar,  and  felt  truly  thankful  for  the  shelter  and  comfort  found  in 
a  Kixgfais  jfourt  No  robben  would  disturb  us  on  such  a  night; 
indeed,  the  howling  of  the  storm  was  so  fearful,  I  expected  to 
■ee  die  yauri  carried  away.  So  long  ils  the  man  kept  up  a  blaring 
fire  I  listened  to  the  roar.  At  last  the  M  chief  ordered  the  top 
of  the  yoKff  to  be  dosed  and  secured  for  the  night  After  this, 
1  was  soon  numbered  among  the  deeping. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

EAMBLES  AHOITQ  THE  KIBGHIS. 

Thi  weather  this  morning  was  cold,  wet,  and  windy,  with  clouds 
rolling  over  the  mountain  tops,  making  eyerything  look  gloomy 
and  miserable.  I  intended  to  leaye  my  friend  Mahomed  this 
morning  early,  but  the  rain  detained  us.  He  assured  me  that 
after  midday  we  should  Eaye  fine  weather,  and  was  perfectly 
right:  before  twdye  o'clock  the  fog  and  douds  cleared  off,  and 
the  sun  burst  forth  in  all  his  splendor,  giying  the  whde  steppe  a 
warm  autumnal  appearance.  I  said  adieu  to  my  host  and  his 
family,  mounted  my  horse,  and  left  with  my  escort  and  three 
Eirghis,  whom  the  old  chief  had  sent  to  conduct  me  to  the  next 
aonL  It  was  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  where  we 
dumld  meet  with  one,  the  Kirghis  being  so  erratic  in  thcnr  moye* 
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meatSi  and  sddom  renudning  more  thMi  e^ht  or  ten  dn/i  on  the 
Mmespot 

We  expected  to  find  tke  eneempment  at  the  foot  of  3ne  of  the 
nnall  cbainfl,  about  six  hems'  ride  from  my  reoent  sojonm.  Boon 
after  twehe  o'clock  we  were  on  our  way,  riding  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  the  Kirghis  pointing  toward  a  yeiy  distant  monntain, 
and  saying  that  the  cumL  was  there.  Onr  roote  was  oyer  a  steppe^ 
extencUng  fifty  or  sixty  TerstSy  apparently  unbrcdcen  dther  by  ele» 
yations  or  depressions ;  there  was  nothing  to  relieye  the  monotcmy 
of  this  joomey ;  hour  alter  hour  was  tiayeUed^  and  still  we  had 
the  same  scene  around  us.  In  about  fiye  hours  we  began  to  look 
out  for  the  encampment^  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  Nearly 
another  hour  had  passed,  when  I  saw  a  large  herd  of  horses  to 
the  east;  we  turned  toward  them,  and  rode  on  for  some  ttmoi 
when  we  met  a  Kirghis  herdsman,  who  was  driying  his  floda 
home,  and  he  pointed  out  the  aoulj  lying  between  two  hills  six  or 
seyen  yersts  distant 

A  Oossack  and  a  Kirghis  were  sent  on  to  annonnoe  our  arriyal, 
while  we  followed  more  leisurely  and  examined  the  eountqry 
which,  as  I  obseryed,  was  broken  into  numerous  low  ridges,  gia- 
dually  rising  toward  the  Altid.  To  the  south  the  granite  appears 
again,  crowning  the  hills  like  old  castles.  We  had  arriyed  within 
a  yent  of  our  destination,  when  three  Kii^his  met  us,  and  con* 
ducted  me  to  a  yourt  prepared  for  my  quarten,  another  otose  at 
hand  being  set  apart  for  the  Cossacks,  and  here  we  slept 

This  €uml  belongs  to  a  wealthy  Kirghis,  who  was  at  this  time 
on  a  yisit  at  another  of  his  encampments,  about  fifty  yersts  dis- 
tant to  the  southward,  into  which  r^on  this  would  be  moyed  in 
the  course  of  three  da^.  It  was  a  raw  and  oidd  morning,  with 
heayy  clouds  hangbg  oyer  the  hills.  Haying  still  to  cross  part 
of  the  Altai  on  my  way  into  Siberia,  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  remain  longer  in  the  steppe.  The  Kiighis  stated  that  there 
was  another  aoul  eight  or  ten  hours'  ride  distant  to  the  northward, 
which  would  moye  away  in  a  day  or  two;  and  as  it  would  be  on 
our  way  back  to  Oust-Kamenogorsk,  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  sleep  there.  This  encampment  had  also  been  visited  by 
the  ban^tti,  when  seyenty  horses  and  fiye  camels  had  been  car- 
ried off  the  night  before  they  had  waited  upon  Uahomed. 

A  small  band  had  been  seen  in  the  hills  to  the  north  by  one  of 
the  herdsmen  yesterday  afternoon,  which  induced  him  to  driye 
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the  hones  homeward,  and  these  people  thought  that  we  should 
most  probably  fall  in  with  them.  Possibly  they  wished  it,  and 
hoped  that  we  should  diminish  their  number,  as  they  were  keep- 
ing them  in  constant  alarm.  Our  guides  led  us  along  the  low 
hills  for  several  hours,  when  we  descended  to  the  steppe,  over 
which  we  rode  for  several  hours.  At  last  we  reached  a  granite 
lidge,  with  many  picturesque  groups  on  the  summit,  but  the  day 
was  too  far  gone  to  attempt  sketching  them.  From  the  summit 
the  Kirghis  expected  to  see  the  aoul,  but  it  was  nowhere  visible, 
on  die  steppe;  they  then  thought  it  might  be  among  the  hiUs, 
and  wished  us  to  ride  fiut,  or  we  should  have  great  difficulty  in 
finding  it  after  dark.  As  no  one  of  us  was  desirous  of  spending 
a  night  on  these  hills  without  food  or  shelter,  no  farther  argu« 
ments  were  required,  nor  did  we  spare  the  horses.  Hill  after  hill 
had  been  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  animal  life.  The 
Ejrghis  seemed  greatly  perplexed,  and  thought  the  encampment 
had  been  moved — a  pleasant  prospect  for  us,  with  a  stormy  night 
in  store  I  We  had  already  ridden  more  than  seven  hours,  but 
onward  we  must  go  at  all  risks.  Perhaps,  from  the  summit  of 
the  next  hill,  we  might  see  something  to  guide  us  to  the  remain- 
ing yourtSf  although  the  greater  part  of  the  a(ml  might  be  gone. 
We  had  not  yet  gained  the  summit  when  one  of  the  Earghis 
pcnnted  to  a  herd  of  horses  returning  toward  the  encampment, 
which  we  were  now  certain  could  not  be  fur  oflf,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion we  were  riding. 

The  man  put  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  presently  reached  the 
ridge,  when  we  knew,  by  the  signs  he  made,  that  there  was  a 
home  for  us  in  the  valley.  In  leas  than  half  an  hour  we  rode 
into  the  encampment,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  there. 
The  owner  of  this  aotd  was  absent;  still,  the  sheep  was  killed 
and  the  feast  made,  much  to  the  aatii^tion  of  both  Kiighis  and 
Cossacks.  We  had  not  been  long  in  the  yaurt  when  the  rain 
and  deet  came  down  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see  any  object  at 
ten  paces  off.  A  large  quantity  of  small  brushwood  was  brought 
in,  and  this  time  my  fire  was  attended  to  by  two  women,  as  none 
of  the  men,  most  probably,  could  be  induced  to  leave  the  smoking 
platters  of  mutton.  I  knew  well  that  little,  if  any,  would  be 
left^  and  therefore  determined  that  the  women  should  also  have  a 
repast.  The  9omervar  was  still  boiling;  I  made  tea,  and  gave 
them  loaf-sugar  and  bread,  when  their  countenances  beUayed 
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fl^;ii8  of  geamiM  afltoniskment  uid  iJeararo.  The  fet  tottUer 
of  tea  being  drunk,  I  handed  them  a  second  and  a  third,  to  their 
great  delight.  My  fire  was  kept  in  a  constant  blaze,  and  the  top 
oi  the  ycuri  seyeral  times  changed,  to  prevent  the  smoke  remain- 
ing inside.  By  their  excellent  management  it  was  kept  free  of 
this  annoyance,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  terrible  night. 

As  I  sat  writing  up  my  joamali  my  companions  were  much 
interested,  as  no  man  among  their  tribes,  excepting  the  Mnlla, 
oonld  either  r»ad  or  write.  The  book  was  a  wonder  to  them,  and 
ihey  looked  upon  me  as  a  Tery  wealthy  Mnlla,  being  possessed  of 
what  they  considered  a  large  book  fall  of  amulets.  The  Mnlla 
sells  his  amulets  to  them  at  a  sheep  for  each  scrap  of  paper,  with 
a  few  eharacten  traced  upon  it.  My  ring  was  examined,  iny 
knife  also,  and  a  piece  of  red  sealing-wax  made  a  wondeifnl  effect 
I  got  out  a  candle,  made  a  seal  on  a  piece  of  thick  paper  from 
my  sketch-book,  and  presented  it  to  one  of  them.  When  I  put 
the  wax  away  without  making  a  second  seal,  the  other  woman 
looked  quite  miserable ;  obserring  her  disappointment,  I  produced 
another  seal,  and  she  was  happy.  These  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
adorn  their  caps,  and  create  a  feeling  of  envy  in  the  breast  of 
many  a  Kirghis  damsel.  The  opposite  phite  represents  a  group 
of  Kirghis,  with  two  brides  in  their  marriage  costume;  the  mu- 
sician was  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers. 

When  the  feast  was  ended,  several  of  both  sexes  came  into  the 
yauriy  and  sat  round  watching  eveiything  I  did.  As  I  noticed 
that  ihey  were  observing  me  wind  up  my  watch,  I  held  it  to  the 
ear  of  a  woman  sitting  near;  she  evidently  thought  it  was  alive 
and  talking,  for  she  told  her  companion  so,  and  they  all  wished  to 
hear  it  speak.  A  Kirghis  yauri  is  not  the  place  in  which  any 
person  would  wish  to  keep  late  hours,  and  more  particularly  on 
such  a  night  as  this.  So  long  as  a  fire  is  burning,  the  aperture 
at  the  top  of  the  yourt  must  be  open  to  let  out  the  smoke ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  lets  the  snow,  wind^  and  rain  in,  which  render  the 
place  anything  but  comfortable.  The  Oossacks  sent  all  our  visit- 
ors  to  their  own  dwellings,  and  ordered  the  top  to  be  secured ; 
this  made  a  wonderful  difference;  the  apartment  became  snug 
and  warm,  feeling  all  the  more  so  as  we  lay  listening  to  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  against  the  voUoek. 
In  time,  tfua  muaie  lulled  me  to  sleep,  Arom  which  nothing  dia« 
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turbed  me  antil  dayligbt  the  next  morning';  soon  afterward  I  was 
again  on  mj  trayels. 

I  had  three  KirghiS;  and  this  time  five  spare  horses,  to  enable 
ns  to  change  and  ride  fast.  It  was  a  oold^  windy  morning,  with 
dark,  mnrkj  clouds  blowing  across  the  sky,  decidedly  intimating 
that  the  day  would  be  squally.  Soon  after  leaying  the  yourts  we 
descended  toward  the  steppe,  each  of  ns,  as  we  rode  slowly  down 
the  hill,  easting  a  suspicious  ghince  at  the  black  masses  of  vapor 
hanging  over  and  covering  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Altai,  these 
clouds  looking  blacker  and  more  terrible  by  contrast  with  the  pure 
white  of  the  snow  beneath.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  were  riding 
rapidly  over  what  might  almost  be  called  a  sea  of  dry  grass.  Track 
there  was  not;  but  our  route  was  toward  the  northeast,  and  we 
were  now  leaving  the  hills  and  entering  upon  the  vast  plain.  This 
is  a  most  uninteresting  season  for  a  ride  across  these  steppes,  for 
the  grass  has  all  been  eaten  up,  and  the  dwarf  bushes  cropped 
and  spoiled  of  their  foliage;  there  were  no  flowers,  the  sharp 
frosts  having  cut  down  leaves  and  blossoms. 

Having  ridden  somewhat  more  than  two  hours,  our  horses  were 
changed;  we  were  thus  able  to  keep  up  the  speed,  and  give  the 
other  horses  a  rest :  this  mode  is  often  adopted  by  the  Kirghis 
when  going  a  long  journey.  As  the  day  advanced  the  wind 
became  still  more  cold  and  piercing,  with  occasional  snow-storms, , 
giving  to  the  country  a  most  gloomy  aspect.  While  riding- along, 
one  of  the  Kirghis  pointed  out  five  wolves  not  more  than  a  verst 
firom  us,  making  their  way  along  the  steppe  toward  the  south. 
The  winter  had  driven  them  from  the  mountains ;  they  were  evi- 
dently out  on  a  foraging  excursion,  and  woe  betide  the  poor  horse 
they  should  fidl  in  with,  as  they  would  run  him  down  without  a 
chance  of  escape.  I  have  been  told  of  the  great  cunning  they 
display  in  the  chase :  if  there  be  a  morass  near,  they  keep  on  the 
opposite  side  of  their  victim,  heading  him  a  little,  and  gradually 
forcing  him  toward  it,  till  at  length  they  drive  him  on  to  the  soft 
and  treacherous  ground,  when  the  first  stumble  or  flounder  he 
makes  is  his  certain  doom. 

We  had  passed  several  little  brooks  that  were  much  swollen  by 
the  rain  in  the  mountains,  and  had  come  upon  one  twenty-five  or 
thirty  yards  wide,  tunning  in  a  deep  channel  cut  through  the  sand 
and  gravel.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  practicable  descent  to  the 
water,  bat  at  last  we  succeeded;  still,  we  had  to  ride  some  dis- 
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tanoe  up  the  stream,  whiob  was  not  deep,  to  a  [daoe  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  where  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  ascending  the  bank. 
A  Kirghis  led,  I  followed ;  but  the  moment  my  horse  had  got  his 
'  hind  feet  out  of  the  stream,  the  bank  gave  way,  and  plunged  me 
into  the  water  nearly  overhead :  this  and  his  floundering  splashed 
th$  water  over  me  so  much,  that  I  was  completely  saturated  on  a 
oold  and  wintry  day  in  Ootober,  and  that  without  a  rag  of  dry 
clothing  to  put  on,  or  any  place  in  which  to  take  shelter.  The 
Cossacks  mstantly  examined  my  rifle  and  pistols :  they  were  found 
dry ;  the  leathern  case  had  protected  one,  and  the  holsters  the 
other.  My  long  shooting-boots  were  drawn  off  and  the  water 
poured  out,  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  were  got  on  again. 
While  this  was  being  done  the  rum  bottle  was  produced ;  fortu- 
nately, there  was  about  half  a  tumbler  of  rum  in  it,  a  liboal  por- 
tion of  which  I  swallowed.  We  then  mounted  our  horses  and  rode 
on  fast,  and  this  kept  my  blood  in  circulation. 

For  my  especial  consoktion,  one  of  the  Cossacks  said  it  would 
take  us  six  or  seven  hours  to  ride  to  the  Irtisch :  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  as  our  only  chance  was  to  push  on  for  thiat  river  as  fast 
as  possible.  After  riding  about  four  hours,  we  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hills  which  separated  us  from  the  valley  in  which  the 
river  runs..  These  were  too  abrupt  for  a  rapid  ^de,  therefore  we 
ascended  slowly;  and  now  I  began  to  feel  Uie  effects  of  my  wet- 
ting. It  had  become  dusk  some  time  before  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  ridge;  as  we  crossed  it  night  fairly  set  in,  and  it  became 
quite  dark  from  the  black  clouds  which  were  rolling  rapidly  over 
the  sky.  Presently  we  had.  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  which  soon 
became  a  gale.  Our  descent  in  the  dark  was  also  slow,  and  as 
yet  we  had[  not  seen  a  light  at  Oust-Eamenogorsk.  However,  the 
mystery  was  very  soon  solved :  we  were  enveloped  in  a  snow-storm 
so  thick  that  we  could  see  but  a  very  short  distance.  Before  we 
reached  the  plain  the  storm  had  passed,  but  the  wind  was  terrific. 

The  Cossacks  said  that  no  p^^rson  could  cross  the  Irtisch  on 
such  a  night;  they  therefore  proposed  seeking  an  aoulf  which 
they  knew  was  only  a  few  versts  distant  along  the  foot  gf  the 
mountain.  We  therefore  rode  on  at  a  sharp  trot,  and  were  shortly 
greeted  by  the  dogs.  I  believe  we  one  and  all  thought  these  sounds 
had  something  celestial  in  them,  as  they  were  borne  softly  on  the 
wbd,  apparently  inviting  us  to  shelter.  We  were  not  long  in 
reaching  the  yourUj  into  several  of  which  the  Cossack  went 
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befove  I  dismoiinted.  At  length  my  lione  was  led  to  fke  nde  of 
a  large  one;  when  I  found  it  difficult  to  get  off  and  enter.  This 
place  we  found  warm  and  comfortable.  My  wet  clothing  was  at 
once  stripped  off,  and  I  was  wrapped  in  a  fur;  a  good  fire  was 
kept  up;  and  tea  made,  of  which  I  drank  a  great  quantity;  but 
long  before  morning  I  felt  that  I  was  doomed  for  a  spell  of  fever. 
As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  a  man  had  been  sent  to  call  for  the 
boats.  We  followed,  but  I  could  not  mount  my  horse  without 
assistance.  The  men  placed  me  in  the  boat,  and  rowed  over  as 
quickly  as  possible,  when  I  was  conveyed  to  my  kind  frSendSi 
who  sent  instantly  for  the  doctor,  and  again  I  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  Russian  bath  and  bleeding. 

On  the  eleventh  day  I  was  moving  about  again,  and  improving 
rapidly.  During  my  illness  theie  had  been  much  rain  in  ihe 
valleys ;  on  the  mountains  there  had  been  snow,  which  I  could 
see  from  my  windows :  no  pleasant  prospect,  as  I  must  cross  those 
elevations  before  I  could  reach  my  winter  quartern.  The  baion 
and  his  wife  did  everything  they  could  to  improve  my  health,  and 
if  eating  and  drinking  could  have  done  it,  tiiey  would  soon  have 
made  me  well  and  strong.  They  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  « 
ball  for  me,  and  would  take  no  excuse,  as  the  doctor  had  ^ven  his 
consent  to  my  going — ^to  look  on,  but  not  to  take  a  part  in  it.  In 
Oust-Eamenogorsk  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  keep  late  houi8| 
for  at  seven  o'clock  all  were  assembled.  The  baU  was  given  by 
a  menshant,  and  the  whole  society  of  this  little  town  mustered  to 
do  him  honor.  There  were  about  fifty  persons  present,  perhaps 
three  or  four  more  ladies  than  gentlemen ;  some  gayly  dressed  in 
Chinese  silks,  splendid  in  color,  although  I  cannot  say  much  for 
the  taste  in  their  selection.  When  standing  together  they  looked 
like  a  bed  of  tulips.  There  was  one  lady  sixty  years  old,  who 
was  dressed  like  a  young  giri  of  twenty. «  Her  head  was  bedecked 
on  one  side  with  white  cut-glass  beads,  on  the  other  with  green 
glass  drops,  most  probably  intended  for  chandeliem.  On  her  neck 
she  wore  a  chain,  with  a  large  square  brooch  suspended  from  it, 
also  of  green  glass.  8he  had  bracelets  on  her  arms  studded  with 
yellow  glass,  and  round  her  waist  a  girdle  with  the  same  material 
With  her  pink  dress,  gray  gloves,  yellow  shoes,  and  deoorationSi 
she  was  one  of  the  most  curiously  costumed  ladies  I  ever  met 
She  was  the  wife  of  the  etadt-dootor — apparently  a  yerj  xespeet* 
able  man,  wearing  several  decorations,  and  has  on  more  than  one 
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•eonioa  entered  the  ebwcli)  wearing  hie  <ffdeny  on  the  gieeteet 
DHes  of  the  emperor,  when  every  oflioer  is  obliged  to  attend  in  foQ 
nniform.  Her  fame  has  extended  far.  I  once  happened  to  speak 
in  a  society  of  persons,  at  least  two  thousand  versts  away  from  her 
abode,  of  her  cnrioos  oostame,  when  an  officer  present  recognised 
the  original.  I  asked  if  he  knew  the  iady,  and  he  exclaimed^ 
''  Not  know  her !  Why,  I  shonld  sooner  think  of  gobg  to  Borne 
and  retom  withont  seeing  the  Pope,  than  go  to  Onst-Kameno- 
goiak  without  making  the  acquaintance  of  Marie  IvanoTnal" 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  I  remarked  that  the  ladies  took  pos- 
■eflsion  of  one  room,  ritting  round  it  without  speaking  a  word. 
This  was  a  most  extraordinary  scene — a  social  phenomenon  never 
heard  of.  I  mentioned  it  to  my  friend,  and  inquired  if  it  was 
usual ;  h%  replied,  <'  No,  not  when  at  home,  as  thw  husbands  caa 
testify."  These  gentlemen  were  in  another  room,  preparing  for 
the  dance  by  frequent  application  either  to  wine  or  Siberian  fwUi/' 
ha:  th^  were  noisy  enough.  The  music  struck  up,  when  « 
lady  and  gentleman  came  fonrard  and  danced  a  Bussian  dance 
beautifrilly,  representing  the  caprice  of  two  lovers.  After  this 
came  a  quadrille,  and  then  Marie  Ivanovna  and  a  Cossack  officer 
performed  a  Ocssaok  dance,  in  which  both  were  inimitable. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  young  girls  who  could  in  this  accomplish- 
ment  have  exceQed  this  old  lady  of  sixty;  I  have  never  seen  her 
equal.  The  ball  continued ;  many  persons  danced  well,  but  not 
one  could  make  any  approach  to  Marie  Ivanovna.  The  evening 
ended  with  an  excellent  supper,  in  which  our  hostess  displayed 
unbounded  hospitality.  Here  was  no  stiffiiess  or  ceremony ;  the 
company  had  met  together  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  all  appeared 
quite  happy. 

A  few  nights  after,  the  baroness  received  all  the  good  people  at 
her  house,  dancing  as  usual  a  number  of  national  and  Cossack 
|dance8,  and  beantifnl  they  were.  We  had  the  choir  from  the 
church,  who  sang  many  very  fine  Bussian  songs  and  choruses  with 
great  effect  The  Cossack  band  had  played  some  good  music 
during  the  evening ;  after  supper  the  commandant  ordered  them 
into  the  entrance-hall,  when  they  sang  some  of  their  songs.  More 
wOd  music  I  never  heard.  He  led  them,  and  sang  well,  giving 
great  force  and  effect  to  their  national  music.  Among  the  Cos- 
sadksi  the  officers  and  even  the  colonel  will  join  the  men  in  thsir 
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aongs.  Their  moffio  is  singcdarlj  eWecdre,  putionlariy  while  di- 
ting  roand  a  camp-fire  in  a  wild  coantry. 

It  was  not  till  after  dinner  that  I  was  allowed  to  depart,  and 
left  in  a  light  oarziage  with  fonr  horses,  driven  hy  a  Gossaok* 
Although  snow  had  fallen,  the  roads  were  still  soft,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  we  were  about  to  have  a  terrible  journey.  About 
four  yeists  from  Oust-Kamenogorsk,  on  a  long  wooden  bridge,  I 
oroBsed  the  River  Ouba,  which  here  is  a  large  and  rapid  stream. 
I  had  been  over  it  before  on  my  way  to  Riddersk,  where  it  was  a 
smaU  brook.  A  short  distance  from  the  bridge  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  Cholsoun  chain,  which  was  now  sparkling  like  a  ruby 
under  the  setting  sun.  As  we  proceeded,  the  horses  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  distress,  frequently  coming  to  a  dead  stand, 
and  the  road,  for  several  stations,  was  horrible  and  uninteresting. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  road  between  Praporschika  and  Kras- 
noiarska,  a  distance  of  about  seventy-five  versts.  On  descending 
the  hill  toward  the  latter  village  a  splendid  view  opens,  looking 
over  the  River  Irtisch  into  the  Kirghis  Steppe.  The  river  at 
this  point  is  divided  by  small  isknds  into  several  channels,  in 
which  it  runs  winding  about  on  the  plain ;  and  fu  away  in  the 
distance  a  small  and  very  picturesque  mountain  chain  rises  abruptly 
from  the  steppe. 

Hitherto  the  road  has  been  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Irtisch, 
over  low  hills,  probably  three  and  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  affordiDg  extensive  views  over  the  vast  steppe  to  the  south 
and  westward.  From  this  point  my  track  leaves  Uie  Irtisch,  and 
runs  eastward,  skirting  the  Altai  chain.  As  we  descended  into 
the  Valley  of  the  River  Ouba  the  scenery  became  highly  interest- 
ing, and  from  one  point,  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of 
Widricka,  I  sketched  a  beautiful  view.  The  river  winds  up  a 
narrow  valley  between  high  monntaiDS,  in  some  places  running 
at  the  foot  of  lofty  precipices,  whence  it  enters  a  broad  valley  ex- 
tending down  to  the  Irtisch  fifty  or  sixty  versts  to  the  westward. 

We  changed  horses  at  Widricka,  where  the  people  strongly 
urged  me  to  remain  the  night,  on  account  of  the  bad  roads,  which 
iroUld  soon  be  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  snow-storm  they 
saw  approaching  fijpm  the  mountains. 

When  we  reached  the  valley  the  men  put  on  all  their  speed, 
and  the  wind  and  snow  became  fearful,    {t  was  dark  before  we 
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feaoKed  the  feny.  Here  was  another  difficulty :  with  each  a  wind, 
the  fenyman  declared  it  was  impossible  to  cross. 

Thus  we  appeared  to  be  doomed  to  sit  on  the  Oaba,  perhaps 
more  impatient  than  the  spirits  on  another  famed  river ;  bat  oar 
fenymen  were  more  amiable  than  Charon,  for  they  kindly  invited 
me  to  sleep  in  their  yaurt  near  a  good  fire.  Jast  at  this  time  a 
namber  of  peasants  came  up,  also  wishing  to  cross.  I  desired 
the  Cossack  to  say  that  I  would  give  them  some  money  if  they 
would  aid  in  taking  us  over  the  river.  There  was  a  consultation 
for  some  minutes  among  the  whole  party  of  fenymen  and  peasants, 
and  at  length  they  decided  upon  running  the  ri^  of  being  drowned 
for  two  rubles,  I  taking  my  chance  along  with  them.  They  set 
about  it  at  once,  and  began  hauling  the  ferry-boat  up  the  stream 
far  beyond  the  usual  place  for  starting,  to  counteract  the  force  of 
the  wind,  which  would  otherwise  carry  us  past  the  point  where 
we  ought  to  land'and  then  we  should  be  taken  far  away  down  the 
stream.  Much  argument  was  used  among  them ;  at  last  ihey 
reached  a  point  supposed  to  be  far  enough  above  the  ferry,  and 
pushed  off  into  the  stream.  For  two  or  three  minutes  we  were 
sheltered  under  the  bank ;  but,  having  got  a  little  distance  into 
the  river,  the  wind  caught  us,  the  horses  and  carriage  acted  as  a 
sail,  and  we  were  taken  down  the  stream  at  a  great  speed.  The 
men  pulled  and  shouted  loud  enough  to  silence  any  ordinary  hur« 
ricane;  unfortunately,  the  one  coming  was  of  a  stem  and  obsti- 
nate character,  which  would  neither  be  frightened  nor  appeased. 
Down  it  drove  us  with  all  its  malignant  fury.  When  within  about 
thirty  yards  of  the  landing-place,  we  all  pulled,  straining  every 
nerve.  To  the  great  joy  of  all,  we  succeeded,  but  it  took  us  more 
than  an  hour  to  cross.  It  was  only  a  short  distance  to  the  station, 
and  farther  we  could  not  proceed  in  the  night 

The  road  turns  off  into  the  hills  immediately  on  leaving  this 
station,  when  we  began  a  steep  and  long  ascent.  There  was  a 
strong  cold  wind  blowing,  and  a  little  snow  feilling,  and  again  the 
road  was  over  rounded  hills,  without  any  remarkable  scenery. 
This  part  of  the  country  was  better  cultivated  than  any  other 
region  L  had  yet  seen  in  the  Altai.  There  are  extensive  tracts 
of  corn-land  here,  from  which  very  abundant  crops  are  obtained. 
I  saw  hundreds  of  acres  with  the  corn-shocks  still  standing^and 
covered  with  snow.  In  some  places  they  were  taking  the  sheaves 
to  the  threshing-floor,  wher^  great  numbers  of  the  peasants  were 
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•oeiq>ied  ihraddng  <mt  the  ocm;  odien  irere  drcsiing  U:  an 
opention  best  perfonned  by  a  stnmg  wind,  and  ihiB  was  a  aplei^ 
did  day  for  it  Men  ate  oonstantly  employed  brii^ng  the  oorn 
and  ehaff  from  the  threshing-floor,  whioh  they  throw  upon  ona 
heap.  On  each  side  of  this  a  man  stands,  having  a  small  wooden 
shoyd  with  a  long  handle ;  with  these  implements  they  throw 
up  in  moderately  qniek  snooession  a  small  quantity  to  the  hdgfat 
of  twdye  to  fifteen  feet,  when  the  wind  blows  the  ehaff,  sand^ 
and  seeds  away,  and  the  good  grain  falls  on  one  heap.  Eyen  by 
tinis  mde  prooess  the  grain  is  moderately  well  cleaned.  Although 
h  was  snowing  fast,  this  did  not  interfere  with  their  operatiOBSy 
whioh  are  all  done  in  the  open  air. 

On  reaohing  the  summit  of  one  of  these  hills,  I  ofaseryed  three 
wdyes  standing  about  fiye  hundred  paces  from  the  road.  I  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage,  hoping  to  get  a  shot;  but  bef<ffe  I  was  near 
enough  to  make  sure  of  any  one  of  them,  they  went  off  wi^  a 
long  swingbg  pace.  A  ball  whioh  I  sent  after  them  struck  near 
one,  who  made  a  spring  in  adyance  of  the  othen,  when  they  att 
gallopped  away.  Soon  after  we  descended  into  a  yery  broad 
yalley,  in  which  rise  some  remaricable  ro<^  When  we  reaehed 
the  station,  a  man  was  pointed  out  to  me  said  to  be  a  hundred 
and  two  years  old.  fie  was  in  perfect  health,  possessed  all  his 
fiieulties,  and  had  walked  a  considerable  distance  just  before  I 
saw  him. 

After  leaying  the  station  we  shortly  anriyed  at  a  ftr  more 
interesting  part  of  the  road,  which  affords  several  beautiful  views 
of  the  mountains  about  Biddersk,  the  Cholsonn  chain,  and  the 
country  near  the  Bouchtarma  River.  Cold  as  it  was,  I  made  a 
sketch,  and  regretted  I  had  not  time  to  make  more.  A  fern  versts 
beyond  the  point  whence  this  was  taken,  we  made  our  last  change 
of  horses  before  reaching  Zmeinogorsk.  From  this  station  the 
road  continued  to  ascend  over  seve^l  high  ridges  destitute  of 
wood.  Altogether  it  was  a  very  bleak  country,  rendered  tenfold 
more  so  by  the  cold  cutting  wind  and  the  snow  driving  in  our 
fiu3es,  my  thermometer  showing  15®  Reaumur  of  firost.  As  we 
ascended  higher  the  weather  became  much  worse,  and  we  met  a 
tremendous  wind,  with  small  snow,  which  found  its  way  through 
our  clothing  with  extraordinary  facility.  Bad  as  this  storm  was, 
the  driven  went  on  at  a  good  speed,  over  a  hard  froien  road  that 
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gftT6 118  a  ieniUe  shaking,  notwitlwtanding  whioh  fliey  gallopped 
down  the  hills  at  fall  speed. 

Just  at  dark  we  arriyed  at  Zmeinogorsk;  in  a  few  minutes  I 
was  installed  in  my  comfortable  nwm  at  the  honse  of  the  director, 
who  gave  me  e  most  cheering  welcome.  <'  Ton  have  had  a  taste 
of  a  <  Siberian  houran,* "  he  observed.  I  candidly  owned  the 
flavor  was  hi  from  agreeable^  and  that  I  had  no  desire  to  dine 
npon  it :  my  eyes,  month,  and  ears  had  heen  filled  with  snow. 
He  also  thought  it  would  be  much  worse  through  the  night,  and 
most  probably  prevent  me  continuing  my  journey  to  Bamacul. 
Even  now  I  could  not  cross  the  hiUs  with  the  oarriage,  which 
accounted  for  the  speed  and  anxiety  of  the  drivers  to  reach  the 
Zavod.  I  inquired  if  ihey  would  attempt  to  return  during  the 
hourany  and  was  told  it  was  impossible;  both  men  and  horses  would 
perish  before  they  had  proceeded  one  quarter  of  the  distance. 

I  spent  a  very  agreeable  evening  with  my  friend  and  his  amia- 
ble wife,  giving  them  a  short  account  of  my  journey  among  the 
Kirghis,  and  hearing  from  them  several  anecdotes  of  these  fearful 
storms.  I  mentioned  the  two  claps  of  thunder  I  had  heard  yes* 
terday,  and  was  assured  that  such  was  not  a  rare  occurrence,  as 
it  not  unfrequentiy  happens  when  tiie  weather  breaks  up.  As 
the  director  had  anticipated,  the  bouran  increased  in  its  fury 
during  the  evening,  making  the  window-shutters  and  doors  rattie» 
and  the  house  shake.  No  Zavod  in  the  Altai  is  so  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  these  terrible  storms  as  Zmeinogonk,  as  it  stands 
on  veiy  high  ground,  overlooking  the  vast  steppe  to  the  west- 
ward, from  which  point  of  the  compass  the  great  storms  usually 
blow.  They  are  also  as  sudden  as  they  are  furious,  which  often 
causes  loss  of  life.  My  friend  mentioned  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  to  himself  a  few  years  ago.  The  church  is  erected  on 
a  wide  open  space  on  the  summit  of  a  hill;  on  one  side  stands 
the  house  of  the  director,  and  almost  direotiy  opposite  are  ,the 
dwellings  of  several  officers,  In  front  there  is  an  open  space  ex- 
tending three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  some  buUdings  connected 
with  the  silver  mines.  From  one  comer  of  this  a  street  extends 
for  more  than  a  verst  toward  the  smdting-works  in  the  valleyi 
and  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  there  is  a  large  space,  in  which 
a  market  is  held  every  Sunday  morning,  when  the  peasants  from 
the  villages  bring  in  their  produce  for  sale. 

The  distance  from  the  door  of  the  director's  house  to  t)&e  door 
17 
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of  ih«  ehnrob  does  not  ezoeed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pao«.  One 
fine  Sunday  morning  my  friend  went  to  the  church,  and  remained 
during  the  seryice,  which  ia  usually  oyer  in  less  than  two  houn. 
While  the  congregation  were  solemnly  engaged  in  their  religious 
duties,  some  foul  fiend  in  the  storm  department  was  not  less 
actively  occupied  in  blowing  up  a  houraUf  in  which  piece  of  mis- 
chief he  was  pre-eminently  successful,  for  when  the  congregation 
left  the  church,  they  were  met  at  the  entrance  by  this  terrible 
blast,  with  its  clouds  of  snow  almost  as  fine  as  flour.  From  the 
church  gate  my  friend  turned  to  the  left  direct  for  his  own  house, 
when  he  was  whirled  around,  blinded,  and  twisted  about  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  could  not  even  find  the  building,  which  is  not  a 
small  one.  At  last,  after  being  blown  by  the  wind  first  in  one 
directifm,  then  in  another,  he  was  driven  up  against  a  cottage, 
and  succeeded  in  finding  the  door.  On  entering,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  wandered  nearly  a  verst  from  his  home,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  till  the  wind  moderated.  This,  I  was  told,  was 
no  uncommon  event 

In  the  account  of  my  journey  down  the  Irtisch  I  hare  spoken 
of  the  OoBsack  pickets,  and  a  road  which  runs  along  the  frontier. 
This  IS  travelled  by  the  officers  and  men  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  and  my  friend  has  frequently  to  visit  the  mines  at  both 
seasons  of  the  year.  On  one  occasion  he  was  on  his  way  to 
ZirianovriEy  in  the  winter,  and  crossed  the  Altai  Mountains  in 
his  sledge  toward  the  Bouchtarma,  travelling  from  one  Cossack 
station  to  another,  where  he  changed  horses.  One  evening,  a 
little  before  night  set  in,  he  was  stopped  at  one  of  the  stations 
by  a  houran^  and  here  remained  the  night,  during  which  the 
storm  raged  with  terrible  fury.  The  fcdlowing  day  it  subaded, 
when  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  A  few  versts  from  the  next 
station  he  saw  several  Cossacks  standing  together  a  short  distance 
.  from  his  track.  Fearing  something  had  happened,  he  stopped 
his  sledge,  got  out,  and  went  over  to  them,  when  a  sad  spectacle 
was  presented  to  him :  it  was  a  Cossack  and  his  horse  frozen  to 
death,  whom  they  were  digging  out  of  the  snow.  The  poor 
fellow  had  left  the  station  before  the  hauran  commenced,  and  it 
had  caught  him,  most  probably,  when  about  half  way,  which 
induced  him  to  drive  on,  hoping  to  reach  his  home.  No  doubt 
the  horse  had  taken  him  on  untU  probably  after  he  was  dead,  as 
the  Cossack  was  sitting  perfectly  upright  in  his  sledge,  with  both 
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hands  holding  the  reins^  hia  head  eieot,  and  looking  ftndgbt 
toward  the  head  of  his  hone.  When  he  oeaaed  speaking  or 
moving  the  reins,  the  horse  must  have  stopped,  and  was  soon  frozen 
stiff  in  his  upright  position.  My  friend  said,  when  looking  at 
them  a  few  paces  distant,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  living,  and  that  he  expected  every  moment  to  see  the 
Ooflsaok  shake  the  reins,  and  the  horse  spring  forward. 

Next  morning  the  wind  had  moderated  a  little,  when  I  started 
for  Bamaonl,  and  had  a  terrible  journey,  only  reaching  the  banks 
of  the  Ob  on  the  third  day  in  the  afternoon.  At  a  point  where 
the  view  to  the  eastward  is  uninterropted  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  appears  one  vast  forest  of  dark  pines. 

While  travelling  I  was  suddenly  mnch  amased  by  a  bright 
crimson  color  spreading  over  the  pine-trees ;  at  first  the  distant 
pines  were  tipped  with  the  tint,  then  the  tope  of  the  nearer  trees^ 
showing  against  the  dark  pnrple  beyond,  like  flames  of  fire. 
This  was  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  around  which  tliere  was 
no  crimson,  but  a  deep  yellow :  I  stopped  the  driver  that  I  might 
watch  this  strange  appearance.  The  color  approached  nearer  and 
rested  upon  the  trees,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Ob,  which 
seemed  a  town  created  by  magic,  beautifully  reflected  in  the 
water.  Even  my  men  looked  with  surprise  at  this  singular 
effeet:  it  was  plain  they  had  never  seen  such  a  phenomenon 
before. 

At  six  o'clock  we  reached  Shadrina,  the  last  station  bsfooe 
Bamaoul ;  and  not  till  half  past  twelve  o'clock  next  day^  in  con- 
sequence of*  not  finding  horses  ready,  and  owing  to  the  badness 
of  the  road,  did  I  find  myself  at  my  destination. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BARNAOITL. 

A  IBIXMD  advised  me  to  take  a  Siberian  bath  without  dday, 
and  stew  out  the  effects  of  wet,  frost,  and  thumps ;  for  many  a 
man  has  come  out  of  an  Irish  row  at  Donnybrook  with  fewer 
bruises  than  I  had  to  exhibit,  the  rocks  of  the  Oural  and  Altai 
having  stamped  their  seals  upon  me  in  strong  and  enduring 
characters. 
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Having  adopted  the  Bteaming  prooeaa,  I  tarned  oat  next  mom> 
ing  fresh,  in  good  healthi  freed  from  the  pain  of  eyerj  kick  or 
bruise,  and  with  the  full  conyiction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  equal  to  a  Siberian  bath  after  such  a  journey. 

This,  the  first  day  of  November,  was  terribly  stormy,  with  a 
fierce  bauran  driving  the  snow  about  like  flour.  It  requires  no 
small  eflfort  to  close  a  man's  jaws  when  a  bouran  has  caught  him 
in  the  teeth.  I  speak  from  experience,  having  more  than  once 
been  nearly  choked  with  the  wind  and  snow  before  I  could  turn 
my  head  for  shelter.  This  is  not  the  season  to  see  Bamaoul  to 
advantage,  though  it  is  to  enjoy  its  society  and  hospitality;  for 
many  of  the  officers,  whose  duties  take  them  into  the  mountain 
regions,  have  returned  to  their  comfortable  and  truly  hospitable 
homes. 

Passing  by  the  long  winter,  I  will  speak  of  Bamaoul  in  the 
spring-time— I  ought  to  call  it  early  summer.  Here  the  whole 
labor  of  spring  is  executed  in  three  or  four  days  at  most,  so  rapid 
is  the  growth  of  vegetation  when  the  snow  is  gone.  This  town  ig 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Bamaulka,  where  it  fidls  into 
the  Ob ;  and  until  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  nearly  all 
its  buildings  were  of  wood;  even  now  there  are  but  few  dwellinga 
built  of  brick ;  the  streets  are  wide,  and  Uid  out  in  parallel  lines, 
and  crossed  at  right  angles  by  others ;  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
built  is  a  deep  bed  of  fine  sand,  which  renders  the  place  rather 
disagreeable  in  summer.  There  are  three  brick  churches,  and  not 
one  has  any  architectural  merit.  A  large  hospital,  simple  in  its 
sfyle,  contains  spacious  and  well-ventilated  wards  for  the  sick 
workmen,  where  they  receive  every  attention  and  comfort,  but 
their  wives  and  children  are  not  admitted. 

The  silver  smelting  works  are  on  a  great  scale :  these  operations 
are  conducted  in  a  very  large  building,  under  the  care  of  most 
intelligent  officers,  who  carry  on  the  different  processes  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  scientific  manner.  It  may  be  said  with 
perfect  safety  that  the  Russian  mining  engineers,  as  a  body,  stand 
pre-eminent  at  the  present  day.  No  class  of  men  in  the  empire 
can  approach  them  in  scientific  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
Among  them  are  many  in  these  distant  and  supposed  barbarous 
regions  who  could  take  their  stand  beside  the  first  savan$  in 
Europe  as  geologists,  mineralogists^  and  metallur^sts. 

In  these  works  two  hundred  and  fifty  poods  of  silver  are  pro- 
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duoed  anmuJlj— ftboat  mo«  iboamid  poanda  Engliah  wdgbt. 
The  whole  prodaoe  of  the  silver  mines  in  the  Altai  ap  to  the  year 
1855  never  exceeded  one  thonsand  poods,  or  ihirty-eix  thoosand 
ponnds.  To  produce  this  quantity,  fifty  thousand  poods  of  lead 
were  evaporated.  In  1850,  twelve  thousand  poods  of  English 
lead  were  sent  to  Bamaoul  to  aid  in  this  process.  Since  that 
period  both  silver  and  lead  ore  have  been  found  in  the  Kirghis 
Steppe  in  large  quantities.  All  the  gold  got  in  Siberia  must  be 
sent  to  Bamaoul  to  be  smelted,  ezoeptbg  the  portion  which  is 
obtained  in  the  Tablonay  Mountains,  and  that  is  smelted  in  Nert- 
Bchinsk  Zavod.  €k>ld  mines  are  worked  on  the  Olekma  and  other 
rivers  near  Takoutsk,  in  the  Saian  Mountains,  and  many  in  the 
government  of  Tenissey,  where  some  of  the  richest  mines  of 
Siberia  exist  The  government  of  the  Tomsk  also  supplies  a 
large  portion,  but  the  crown  is  proprietor  of  most  of  the  mines 
in  the  Altai.  There  are  some  in  this  r^on  worked  either  by 
companies  or  private  individuals,  very  few  of  whom  have  become 
rich. 

In  Eastern  Siberia  the  gold-washing  begins  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  ends  on  the  tenth  of  September,  when  all  the  woricmen 
must  be  paid  off  and  sent  to  their  homes :  some  have  to  walk  as 
many  as  two  thousand  versts.  The  rich  miner  sends  his  gold 
away  once  a  year,  most  of  which  arrives  in  Bamaoul  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October;  but  those  who  are  not  rich  send  it  twice  in  the 
year— the  first  part  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  second 
when  the  works  are  closed  in  September.  When  it  is  delivered 
to  the  authorities  in  Bamaoul  it  is  considered  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  the  miner  has  no  more  control  over  it.  Here  the  gold 
is  smelted  and  cast  into  bars,  ready  to  be  forwarded  to  the  capital; 
but,  before  the  miner  receives  his  share  of  the  value,  it  has  been 
in  tiie  possession  of  government  five  months.  Six  caravans  leave 
Bamaoul  with  the  precious  metals  every  year — ^four  in  winter  by 
the  sledge  roads,  and  two  during  the  summer.  The  first  winter 
caravan  leaves  early  in  December,  and  reaches  St.  Petersbui^ 
before  the  end  of  January;  the  others  follow  in  succession.  Two 
officers  and  a  small  guard  of  soldiers  are  sent  with  each  caravan, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  are  delivered  by  them  at  the  Mint 
Although  both  metals  have  been  assayed  by  the  proper  officer  in 
Bamaoul,  and  the  proofs  sent  to  the  Mint,  it  is  again  assayed,  to 
prevent  Uie  poanbility  of  «  bar  bemg  changed  cm  the  traiudt 
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The  saver  obtained  m  the  Altai  contains  a  small  pwtioii  of 
gold,  with  a  minute  quantify  of  oopper.  Theee  metab  are  noi 
separated  in  Siberia ;  they  are  sent  in  pieees,  abont  fourteen  inches 
square,  by  one  and  a  half  inch  thiek,  and  the  gold  is  extracted 
at  the  Mint  in  St.  Petersbui^.  About  thirty  poods  of  gold  is 
extracted  ^m  a  thousand  poods  of  silver,  the  whole  annual  pro> 
duoe  of  the  Altai  silver  mines.  The  greatest  quantity  of  gold 
obtained  in  Siberia  in  any  one  year  was  about  seventy-five  thousand 
Bussian  pounds;  this  was  oonsideied  enormous^  but  California 
and  Australia  have  made  it  appear  small  in  oomparison.  There 
is  much  pf  the  gold  r^ons  yet  unexplored,  both  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Siberia. 

Bamaoul  is  the  oentre  for  the  administration  of  the  mines  of 
the  Altai.  The  Governor  of  Tomsk  is  at  the  head  of  this  depart^ 
ment,  and  in  order  that  he  may  be  fuUy  qualified  for  such  an  im* 
portant  position,  he  is  invariably  chosen  from  the  mining  engineers. 
Once  in  two  years  he  must  visit  every  mine  and  smelting  work  in 
the  AltaL  Part  of  the  year  he  resides  in  Tomsk,  where  his 
duties  as  governor  require  muoh  time  apd  attention;  three  or 
four  months  he  resides  in  Bamaoul,  where  he  must  be  in  May, 
when  a  board  of  the  principal  officers  meet  daily,  and  arrange 
plans  for  working  the  mines  until  the  next  year.  All  arrange- 
ments ate  proposed  at  this  board,  which  sits  during  the  whole 
month  of  May,  but  they  are  subject  to  the  governor's  approval. 

The  Natchalnik,  or  chief  Direetor  of  the  Mines,  resides  in 
.  Bamaoul.  This  officer  is  responsible  for  the  proper  working  of 
the  mines,  and  every  department  is  under  his  control  Once  in 
the  year  he  must  visit  eveiy  smelting  work,  iron  woi^,  gold  mine, 
and  sOver  mine;  to  aooomplish  this,  he  must  trayel  more  than 
six  thousand  versts  annually,  mostly  in  a  mountainons  oountiy ; 
sometimes  in  a  carriage,  often  on  honebaok;  also  must  descend 
the  riven  on  rafts,  in  boats,  and  in  canoei^  where  he  is  often  ex- 
posed to  much  risk  and  danger,  to  say  nothing  of  the  drenohings 
he  receives  from  flood  and  rain.  Every  officer  and  man  in  the 
Altai  is  under  him,  and  must  obey  his  orders .  this  gives  him 
immense  power.  Besides  the  officers,  he  has  abont  sixty-four 
thousand  people  bdon^ng  to  the  mining  districts  under  his 
,  charge.  These  are  spread  far  and  wide,  bodi  on  the  plains  and 
on  the  mountains  of  Siberia,  and  such  an  assemblage  requires 
much  ears  to  keep  in  prpper  order.    Still,  after  visiting  both 
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i  aad  W«iieni  Siberia,  and  some  parte  of  Biuaiay  I  mtuit 
aay  that  the  nuoing  population  of  the  Altai  are  more  wealthy, 
deanlj,  and  raxrounded  with  more  comforts  than  any  other  peo- 
ple in  the  empire.  Conviots  have  not  yet  been  sent  to  work 
in  the  mines  of  the  Altai. 

There  are  many  yery  superior  oflBo^rs  at  the  head  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  in  Bamaonl ;  also  as  resident  officers  at  the  smelt- 
ing worksy  copper  worksy  iron  works,  and  mines.  Eyeiy  summer 
eight  or  ten  yoong  officers  are  sent  into  the  mountains,  each  with 
a  party  of  from  fortf  to  sixty  men,  and  the  chief  in  Bamaoul 
assigns  to  him  the  valley  or  part  to  be  examined  by  his  company : 
in  Aay  they  b^n  their  operations. .  The  r^on  they  ale  sent  to 
must  be  thoroughly  explored ;  they  go  properly  provisioned,  with 
dried  J>lack  bread,  sugiur,  tea,  and  wodky;  their  meat  consists  of 
such  wild  animals  as  they  can  procure,  and  as  each  party  possesses 
good  hunters,  plenty  of  game  is  usually  obtained. 

A  map  is  given  to  every  officer  of  the  valley  his  party  are  di- 
rected to  search.  Some  of  the  men  are  employed  digging  holes 
about  six  feet  square,  which  they  sink  to  the  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel  containing  the  gold }  this  is  often  found  at  from  five  to  ten 
feet  below  the  surface.  After  the  upper  earth  and  stones  are  re- 
moved, the  sand  is  dug  out,  a  sufficient  quantity  washed  to  test 
its  value,  and  the  officer  notes  down  how  many  solotnicka  of  gold 
coold  be  obtained  from  one  hundred  poods  of  sand.  Another 
hole  is  sunk  fifty  or  sixty  paces  distant,  and  proved  in  the  same 
manner;  and  they  go  on  ascending  the  valley,  digging  out  at 
such  distanoes  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  explore  thoroughly 
the  gold  deposit.  The  specimens  of  gold  got  from  each  hole  are 
numbered,  corresponding  to  a  number  on  the  plan,  and  this  ena- 
bles the  director  in  Bamaoul  to  decide  if  there  is  sufficient  gold 
deposited  in  this  valley  to  pay  for  working. 

During  the  period  that  one  party  of  the  men  are  seeking  for 
gold,  the  officer  employs  others  in  examining  the  rocks  in  search 
of  silver  ore;  at  the  same  time  specimens  of  the  rock  are  col- 
lected, and  the  different  groups  marked  on  the  plan.  These 
operations  axe  usually  concluded  by  the  middle  of  October,  when 
the  officer  and  two  or  three  of  the  miners  return  to  Bamaoul, 
bringing  with  them  the  different  specimens  coUected;  the  other 
men  return  to  their  different  villages.  On  arriving  at  the  Zavod, 
the  officer  and  miners  select  and  classify  the  different  specimens 
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of  rook  and  minerals,  airanging  them  in  the  order  shown  on  tho 
map.  These  are  aftenrard  examined  by  the  Chief  of  the.  Mines, 
who  has  long  been  engaged  in  constructing  a  geolc^cal  map  of 
the  Altai,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  best  eyer 
laid  down  by  any  geologist,  veiy  few  haying  had  the  same  facili- 
ties for  snch  a  work. 

There  is  a  good  laboratory,  under  the  management  of  two  offi- 
cers, where  the  gold  and  silyer  are  assayed,  and  all  other  chemical 
and  mineralogical  operations  are  carried  on.  There  is  also  a  mag- 
netic obseryatory  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  with  proper 
officers  to  register  the  obseryations  day  and  night :  these  are  trans- 
mitted, at  stated  periods,  to  the  proper  anihority  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

For  many  years  Doctor  Oabler  was  the  Inspector  of  the  Hospi- 
tals in  the  Altai,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  adyantage  to 
the  peasantry  and  to  all  under  his  charge.  He  was  also  a  distin- 
guished naturalist,  and  possessed  a  choice  collection  of  Siberian 
and  other  insects.  His  &me  has  reached  Europe ;  there  are  some 
eyen  of  my  own  countrymen  to  whom  he  was  known,  by  speci- 
mens he  sent  to  different  museums  and  to  his  correspondents. 
The  doctor's  collection  consisted  of  more  than  seyenteen  thousand 
specimens.  I  spent  many  happy  hours  in  his  company  during 
my  first  yisit  to  Bamaoul.  On  his  journey  of  inspection  to  the 
differelit  mines  he  had  yisited  many  interesting  places  in  the  Altai, 
and  from  him  I  gathered  much  information  relatiye  to  my  journey 
in  these  regions.  He  died  in  1850,  after  haying  liyed  more  than 
thirty  years  in  Siberia,  and  left  three  sons  in  seryice  in  different 
deputments  of  the  mines.  His  splendid  collection  of  insects  has 
since  been  sold. 

There  is  a  museum  in  Bamaoul  containing  a  good  collection  of 
minerals,  some  of  them  yery  choice  specimens;  also  a  few  Sibe- 
rian antiquities,  four  tiger  skins,  stuffed,  and  a  few  Siberian  ani- 
mals and  birds,  also  stuffed.  The  tigers  were  killed  in  Siberia  at 
different  places,  some  at  a  distance  of  about  fiye  hundred  yersts 
from  Barnaoul;  they  had  come  from  the  Kirghis  Steppe,  and 
crossed  the  Irtisch  into  the  Altai  in  the  region  around  Bouchtar- 
minsk.  Their  capture  in  two  instances  proyed  fatal  to  some  of 
the  peasants  engaged  in  it,  while  others  were  seriously  injured; 
for,  unfortunately,  the  men  had  no  idea  of  the  powerful  enemy 
they  had  to  grapple  with.    Pea-rifles  and  hayforks  are  but  poor 
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weapons  agunst  the  fiings  and  talons  of  these  enormous  brates. 
They  are  rarely  found  in  Siberia ;  it  is  only  when  tbey  are  driven 
from  the  steppe  by  hunger  that  they  cross  the  Irtisch — ^most  pro- 
bably when  following  the  track  of  their  prey :  many  peasants  do 
not  even  know  them  by  name.  The  last  was  discovered  early  one 
morning  lying  on  the  top  of  a  small  hayrick  near  the  village  by  a 
peasant  going  to  fetch  hay  for  his  horses,  who  beheld  with  won- 
der and  alarm  the  formidable  beast  crouching  with  glaring  eyes; 
at  the  same  moment  his  dog,  catching  sight  of  him,  gave  a  loud 
bark,  and  dashed  toward  the  rick.  With  a  fearful  growl  the 
tiger  sprung  to  the  ground;  the  dog  met  him  without  fear,  but 
was  crushed  in  a  moment  The  man  ran  toward  the  yillage, 
where  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  presently  returned  with  a  group  of 
friends — ^three  armed  with  pea-rifles,  others  with  hayforks  and 
axes ;  and  they  were  followed  by  several  dogs.  On  approaching 
the  rick,  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the 
enemy  by  a  furious  growl;  the  dogs  charged  instantly;  he,  how- 
ever, only  crouched,  and  did  not  spring.  One  of  the  men  then 
sent  a  small  baU  through  his  hide,  Irhich  roused  him,  and  at  one 
bound  he  threw  himself  among  the  dogs,  killing  two  in  an  instant 
by  strokes  from  his  terrible  paws ;  the  rest  retreated  toward  their 
masters.  Two  other  balls  pierced  his  body,  but  only  enraged  him 
without  stopping  his  bounds,  and  at  the  next  spring  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  group — struck  down  one  man  and  held  him  in 
his  grasp.  The  dogs  again  rushed  at  him,  and  the  peasants 
stabbed  him  in  the  back  and  sides  with  their  hayforks.  This 
and  the  shouting  caused  him  to  leave  his  victim  and  retreat  slowly 
toward  a  bank  partly  covered  with  some  thick  bushes,  the  dogs 
barking  in  his  rear,  followed  by  the  men.  On  reaching  the  bank 
he  faced  round,  gave  some  fearful  growls,  and  crouched  for  a 
spring,  which  caused  both  dogs  and  men  to  halt.  His  position 
was  such  that  he  could  not  be  assailed  except  in  front.  Other 
shots  were  now  fired,  but  without  effect,  and  the  dogs  kept  up  a 
furious  barking  at  no  great  distance,  yet  he  would  not  come  out. 
^  As  the  man  whom  he  had  struck  down  was  dead,  his  assailants 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance.  However,  after  watching  and  con- 
sulting some  time  in  what  manner  to  make  another  attack,  the 
dogs  began  to  close  in,  when  it  was  perceived  that  their  antago- 
nist did  not  move.  One  of  the  men  tiien  went  nearer,  and  finally 
discovered  that  the  besst  was  dead,  a  ball  having  pierced  him  in 
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a  vital  part.    He  was  aoeordiiigly  dragged  oat,  and  proved  to  be 
a  fall-grown  male  tiger. 

Bamaoul  has  a  ^asHnoudvory  with  some  good  shops^  in  which 
manj  European  articles  may  be  porohased  at  yeiy  eztEayagant 
prices.  There  are  two  or  three  who  deal  in  all  sorts  of  wares — 
jewelry,  watches,  plate,  glass,  French  silks,  masUns,  bonnets, 
and  other  gear  for  ladies;  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  soap,  aad  candles; 
sardanes,  cheese,  sauces,  English  porter,  Scotch  ale,  French  wines. 
Port,  Sherry,  and  Madeira — a  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
goods.    I  most  add  to  the  catalogae  arms,  swords,  guns,  and 


The  Chief  of  the  Mines  one  day  desired  to  see  one  of  these 
general  dealers  on  some  important  matter,  and  a  Cossack  was  sent 
to  desire  his  attendance.  On  reaching  the  establishment,  he  saw 
the  man's  wife,  who  told  him  that  her  husband  was  not  at  home. 
Haying  heard  this,  the  Cossack  returned  and  reported  the  answer, 
but  was  despatched  again  with  orders  to  find  him  and  bring  him 
forthwith.  On  reaching  the  house  a  secon4  time,  he  told  the  lady 
that  her  husband  must  instantly  be  found,  and  return  with  him 
to  the  Natchalniky  therefore  that  she  must  declare  at  once  where 
he  was  gone.  This  somewhat  frightened  her,  when  she  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  in  the  cellar  making  Port  tetn^  and  had 
ordered  that  no  one  should  disturb  him  during  the  operation. 

All  European  articles  are  very  dear,  but  there  is  a  good  market 
in  Bamaoul,  well  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  peasants  froia 
the  neighboring  villages.    The  following  are  some  of  the  prices: 

White  flour  p«r  pood  of  36  Ibt.  BngUih,  Z*.  4d, 

BlMk  or  lye  flour       ditto     ditto         id. 

And  BomotimM  ditto     ditto         ihd. 

Beef  from  2«.  to  8f  .  SdL  for  36  Ibi. 

Kilinay  or  white  Mlmon,  6t.  for  36  Dm. 

Btorletl;,  0«.  for  36  Ihi. 

Otbor  fish,  U.  td,  for  36  Ibi. 

Grouse,  M.  a  pair ;  repoliioks  or  tree  partridfe,  3<f.  to  41.  a  pair. 

Freah  eggi,  1«.  per  hundred. 

Black  onmuite,  2  gallom  for  $d* 

Red  eorranti^         ditto         bd. 

Baspberries,  ditto         Sd, 

8<xawberrie«,  ditto         Sd. 

BUberdea,  ditto         4d, 

It  will  be  seen  that  living  is  very  cheap  in  this  part  of  Siberia; 
fiurther  east  the  price  of  food  is  much  higher. 
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Sinoe  my  flnt  winter  in  Bunaonl  I  have  witod  neiily  ereiy 
town  in  Siberia ;  luure  remained  long  enough  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  inhabitantSi  and  have  entered  into  their  recreations  and 
pleasoree,  but  in  no  town  have  I  foond  the  Bociety  bo  agreeable 
as  in  Bamaoul.  They  have  an  excellent  band,  trained  by  one  of 
the  nnder-offioersy  a  very  good  musician  and  respectable  performer 
on  the  violin,  who  received  his  mnsioal  education  in  St  Peters-  ^ 
burg:  under  his  direction  ihey  executed  most  of  the  operas 
bei^utifuUy,  and  with  great  effect  There  are  three  ladies  in  Bar- 
naonl  who  play  the  piano-forte  well,  and  during  the  winter  three 
or  four  amateur  concerts  are  given  which  would  not  disgrace  any 
European  town.  Tliey  have  also  several  balls  in  December  and 
January,  when  many  young  officers  return  from  the  mountainS| 
where  they  have  been  banished  from  their  friends  for  eight  or  nine  ' 
months.  There  are  a  few  wealthy  merchants  in  Bamaoul  who 
trade  in  furs  and  other  produce  of  Siberia,  which  they  send  in 
February  to  the  fair  at  Irbity  where  all  the  furs  procured  in  the 
vast  forests  of  Siberia  are  forwarded.  Merchants  from  Europe 
attend  and  purchase  these  goods  in  large  quantities.  Merchandise 
from  Russia,  Germany,  England,  and  France  is  brought  to  this 
foir,  which  the  Siberian  merchants  buy  and  distribute  to  every 
town  in  this  vast  region. 

There  are  barracks  in  Bamaoul,  and  usually  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  soldiers  are  stationed  in  the  town.  The  population, 
inoluding  these,  was  in  1856  about  ten  thousand.  The  workmen 
live  in  small  wooden  cottages,  most  of  which  are  clean  and  com- 
fortable dwellings,  and  nearly  all  the  peasants  keep  cows  and 
horses.  Those  who  are  employed  in  the  smelting  furnaces  work 
two  weeks  and  then  rest  one;  this  is  done  instead  of  taking  the 
holidays  arranged  in  the  oidendar,  as  that  would  interfere  with 
the  operations  in  the  Zavod. 

Smelting  the  silver  is  a  very  tmhealthy  occupation,  and  the 
workmen  suffer  much  from  the  fumes  rising  out  of  the  furnaces, 
which  give  them  the  lead  colic.  Those  who  are  engaged  cutting 
wood,  burning  charcoal,  carting  these  soaterials,  and  various  other 
works  which  keep  them  constantly  in  the  open  air,  enjoy  exceUent 
health ;  few,  if  any,  men  in  Europe  are  more  robust  and  hardy. 
They  can,  and  often  do,  endure  great  fatigue ;  besides  which,  they 
are  exposed  to  extraoffdinaiy  okaages  of . temperature  witbout  feel- 
ii^  any  bad  eSeots. 
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The  Krer  Ob  is  a  magnificent  stream,  ranning  in  a  TaDey 
twelve  yersts  broad;  and  there  are  many  small  branches  dividing 
this  valley  into  islands,  on  which  large  trees  are  growing.  In 
May,  when  the  snow  has  melted  on  idl  the  low  land,  thb  river 
becomes  a  mighty  stream,  laying  much  of  the  valley  under  water; 
but  in  June,  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  mountains,  the 
water  covers  the  whole  width,  from  one  high  bank  to  the  other, 
the  tops  of  the  trees  alone  standing  up  like  islands,  between  which 
this  vast  flood  is  roUing  on  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean.  At  this  time 
there  are  many  scenes  along  the  valley  of  the  Ob  truly  grand, 
especially  when  seen  eithei  with  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun.  The 
crimson  and  golden  tints  of  the  sky  are  reflected  on  this  vast  flood 
of  waters,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  deep  purple  forests,  which 
stretch  away  for  hundreds  of  versts  till  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  horizon  from  the  golden  hues  of  the  sky. 

This  valley  has  great  attractions  for  the  sportsmen  from  about 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  first  of  August.  There  are  thousands 
of  double  snipes  to  be  found  frequenting  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  the  grass  around  the  borders  of  the  numerous  lakes  formed 
by  the  retiring  flood.  In  1848  the  River  Ob  was  unusually  high, 
flooding  the  country,  and  covering  land  rarely  overflowed ;  this 
kept  me  a  prisoner,  as  it  was  impossible  to  travel  whOe  the 
waters  were  out. 

About  the  first  week  in  July  I  was  invited  by  the  director  in 
Bamaoul  to  make  one  of  a  party  of  four  to  shoot  double  snipes 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ob.  We  dmed  with  him  at  one  o'clock,  and 
then  started,  having  to  drive  sixteen  versts  to  the  place  he  had 
selected  for  our  operations.  When  we  arrived  at  the  ground  and 
were  ready  to  begin  shooting,  it  was  near  four  o'clock.  It  was 
arranged  that  we  should  meet  at  the  place  where  the  carriage  stood 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  drink  tea.  My  three  friends  had  each  a  good 
dog,  I  had  none ;  we  separated,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  work  of 
destruction  began.  I  was  told  to  walk  along  near  the  edge  of  the 
water;  I  did  so,  and  soon  flushed  some  birds,  several  of  which  got 
away  without  a  feather  having  been  touched.  After  this  I  took 
the  matter  more  coolly,  and  shot  many,  my  friends  keeping  up  a 
continued  fusillade  at  no  great  distance.  I  now  felt  that  a  good 
dog  would  be  most  useful  at  this  sport.  Having  continued  shoot- 
ing about  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  all  met  not  far  finom  the  carriage, 
when  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  drink  something  and  emplgr 
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the  gune-bags.  Mine  wm  not  half  fall,  but  the  case  waa  different 
with  my  frienda ;  the  wine  was  broached  and  drank,  and  the  birds 
thrown  down  in  separate  places.  We  then  moved  off  along  the 
ridges  of  grass  lying  between  the  large  pools,  and  again  shots  were 
fired  in  rapid  and  oontmued  snccession.  At  seren  o'clock  we  were 
recalled  to  the  carriage,  tea  was  prepared,  and  many  other  good 
things  were  spread  on  the  grass.  Before  sitting  down,  each  man 
counted  the  prodnce  of  his  gan :  nine  was  soon  told :  I  had  shot 
twenty-three  double  snipes ;  the  director  had  killed  forty-two;  the 
apothecary  counted  out  sixty-one;  and  my  little  friend  of  the 
Ooral  had  slain  seventy-two  double  snipes  in  something  less  than 
three  hours  and  a  half.  After  looking  at  his  heap  of  game,  I  gave 
him  the  name  of  the  '<  mighty  hunter,"  and  he  is  called  Nimrod  to 
this  day.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  of  my  countrymen  have  ever 
done  as  much  in  the  same  time.  Since  then  I  have  been  out  at 
thb  sport,  and  many  times  with  the  same  party,  but  I  never  saw 
them  kiU  more.  '<  Nimrod"  had  shot  on  one  occasion  seventy- 
eight  birds,  and  the  greatest  number  I  ever  got  at  one  time  was 
thirty-eight,  but  mine  were  obtained  without  the  assistance  of 
dogs. 

Daring  the  snipe-shooting  season,  when  the  water  covers  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ob,  accidents  occasionally  occur. 

One  very  fine  day,  at  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  Chief  of  the 
Mines  invited  my  friend  <<  Nimrod"  and  another  to  go  with  him 
snipe-shooting.  On  this  occasion  their  destination  was  up  the 
valley  of  the  Ob  to  a  place  about  sixteen  versts  from  Bamaoul. 
They  dined  with  the  director,  and  drove  off  immediately  in  his 
tarantass,  travelling  at  a  good  speed  to  the  point  where  they  had  to 
descend  into  the  valley.  The  high  banks  were  abrupt,  but  the 
man  took  them  down  slowly  and  safely.  On  arriving  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  steep  bank  it  was  found  necessary  to  cross  a  broad 
sheet  of  water  to  some  higher  ground  where  the  carriage  would 
remain  with  the  provisions ;  this  would  also  land  them  at  a  good 
place  to  shoot  over.  The  coachman  was  asked  if  he  knew  the 
track  sufficiently  well  to  keep  out  of  deep  water;  he  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  drove  on.  Having  gone  about  a  hundred 
paces,  he  got  off  the  bank,  and  the  wheels  on  one  side  sunk  down, 
turning  the  trio  over  into  deep  water,  in  which  they  sunk  over- 
head. Fortunately,  their  guns,  ammunition,  and  provisions  were 
safe  in  the  boxes.     After  floundering  about  for  a  few  minutes, 
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tbej  got  oat,  the  earriage  was  set  right,  and  driven  over  to  drj 
ground. 

A  oonncil  ^ras  .held  to  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done.  As  the 
day  was  veiy  hot  and  the  snipes  nnmeToaSy  the  idea  of  losing  their 
sport  could  not  be  endured.  The  director  proposed  to  send  the 
coaobman  to  Bamaoul  on  horseback  for  diy  clothing,  but  that  they 
should,  in  the  mean  time,  strip  off  their  wet  garments,  pour  the 
water  out  of  their  long  shooting-boots,  draw  them  on  again,  knd 
set  to  work  dropping  the  snipes  without  delay,  assuring  his  com- 
panions that  the  brainy  each  of  them  had  taken,  in  conjunction 
with  the  exercise,  woidd  prevent  any  bad  consequences.  The 
suggestion  was  no  sooner  made  than  acted  upon ;  the  coachman 
mounted  his  horse,  rode  through  the  lake,  and  was  soon  ascending 
the  steep  bank,  which  having  gained,  he  gallopped  off  to  Bamaoul, 
bearing  the  tidings  of  their  misfortune ;  but  three  hours,  at  the 
least,  must  elapse  before  he  could  supply  them  with  dry  clothing. 

The  sportsmen  at  once  prepared  for  the  attack  on  Uie  snipes ; 
their  wet  clothes  were  pulled  off  and  spread  on  the  grass,  their 
boots  and  tiieir  broad-brimmed  hats  completing  their  toilet.  Thus, 
with  only  heads  and  legs  covered,  with  game-bags  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  and  the  pair(me4a9che$  strapped  round  their  waists, 
they  marched  forth.  The  dogs,  it  is  said,  stared  at  this  original 
outfit  in  mute  wonder;  they  then  stood  firm,  their  heads  up  and 
tails  stretched  out,  and  proceeded  on  their  vocation.  In  two  or 
three  minutes  the  snipes  rose,  but  their  eflSorts  to  escape  availed 
them  nothing;  there  were  those  on  the  watch  whose  quick  eye  and 
steady  hand  seldom  fiiiled.  When  once  engaged  in  the  sport,  they 
forgot  their  mishap,  their  costume,  time — everything  in  l^e  excite- 
ment ;  and  when  the  man  returned,  they  appeared  astonished  by 
his  appearance.  Not  one  of  them  suffered  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  this  exposure,  and  their  adventure  has  already  taken  the 
f  position  of  a  local  legend. 

In  the  autumn  there  is  plenty  of  other  game ;  in  fact,  teteiy  or 
blackcock  may  be  shot  in  August;  reptchicks,  or  the  tree-par- 
tridge, in  September;  and  thu  is  continued  into  the  winter.  When 
the  first  snow  has  fallen,  blackcock-shooting  is  splendid  sport,  and 
is  conducted  in  this  way :  A  common  sledge,  sometimes  with  one 
horse,  at  others  with  two,  is  prepared,  and  nearly  filled  with  straw; 
upon  this  the  sportsman  sits  down,  and  away  the  man  drives  into 
the  forest,  keeping  a  good  look-out.    When  he  sees  the  birds,  he 
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drives  along  till  within  rifle  distance,  and  then  stops.  The  sports- 
man mast  shoot  the  lowest  bird ;  when  this  one  drops,  the  others 
look  down  on  their  fallen  mate,  and  remain  qnite  still  in  the  trees. 
I  have  more  than  once  shot  three  ont  of  the  branches  of  the  same 
tree  before  the  brood  have  taken  flight.  When  the  birds  are  gone 
the  man  gathers  np  the  game,  throws  it  into  the  sledge,  and  drives 
on  again.  In  these  woods  it  is  not  diffionlt  to  shoot  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  brace  of  blackcock  in  a  day.  This  can  only  be  done 
with  a  pea-rifle,  which  makes  a  very  small  report,  and  is  certain 
in  its  effect. 

Wild  deer  are  not  found  near  Bamaool ;  they  mnst  be  sooght 
ftt  some  sixty  or  a  hundred  versto  distance.  Hares  are  in  great 
abundance  in  winter,  and  the  wolves  are  more  numerous  than 
agreeable.  I  once  came  upon  a  party  of  seven.  They  were  not 
more  than  sixty  or  seventy  paces  distant,  and  I  had  no  gun — ^not 
even  a  stick.  We  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  three  or  four 
minutes ;  they  then  quietly  filed  away  into  a  wood  of  small  pines, 
where  I  lost  sight  of  them :  this  was  within  half  a  verst  of  the 
town.  Afterward  I  went  many  mornings  to  the  same  place,  tak- 
ing my  double-barrel  gun  loaded  with  ball,  and  a  rifle  also,  but  I 
never  met  the  brutes  again. 


CHAPTBK  XX. 

SPOBTIHa  ABySNTURSS. 


Mt  friend  the  director  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him 
on  his  visit  to  the  gold  mines  in  the  Altai.  This  was  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  lost;  it  Would  take  me  into  a  new  region,  toward 
the  sources  of  the  River  Tom.  We  left  Bamaoul  on  the  15th  of 
June,  and  descended  the  River  Ob  in  a  boat  to  Bieloiarskol, 
where  a  carriage  was  waiting  to  convey  us  to  a  village  on  the 
Tom.  For  some  distance  after  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Ob  the 
oountiy  is  flat  and  uninteresting;  but  horses  were  leady  at  every 
station,  the  change  was  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  gailopped 
over  the  road  at  a  great  speed.  After  proceeding  on  our  course 
through  the  night,  we  reached  a  thick  forest  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  travelled  through  it  for  many  hours.    About  midday  we 
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Stopped  and  took  Innoh  on  die  banks  of  a  little  atream  numng 
quietly  aloDg  in  its  rocky  bed,  where  there  were  many  grayling 
sporting  in  the  pools,  a  sight  that  would  have  enchanted  '<  Old 
Isaak/'  A  few  versts  beyond  this  we  came  into  a  more  open  ^ 
country,  and  in  one  of  the  little  valleys  were  driven  among  plants 
higher  than  the  carriage.  I  got  out  and  found  that  they  were 
the  /enda,  or  giant  fennel,  some  ten  feet  three  inches  high.  My 
companion  ascertained  at  the  village  near  that  the  ground  on 
which  they  were  growing  was  covered  with  snow  only  five  weeks 
ago.  This  may  appear  almost  incredible,  nevertheless  it  is  a  &ot 
I  have  frequently  noticed  the  rapid  growth  of  plants  in  Siberia 
when  I  have  spent  several  hoon  making  a  sketch,  where  thej 
were  springing  up  around  me. 

About  three  o'clock  we  reached  Tomsky  Zavod — iron-works 
belonging  to  the  crown,  where  both  pig  and  bar  iron  are  made. 
It  was  here  that  General  Anossoff  began  to  manufacture  houkU, 
from  which  he  intended  to  fiibricate  damask  blades,  and  this  is 
the  place  he  proposed  making  the  Birmingham  of  the  Altai. 
Iron  oib  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  got  at  no  great  distance, 
but  there  is  one  great  drawback — a  small  supply  of  water  in  dry 
seasons.  I  sketched  this  place,  not  on  account  of  its  beauty  or 
grandeur,  but  as  a  recollection  of  the  spot  on  which  my  friend 
would  have  effected  a  great  change  had  he  lived  to  cany  out  his 
plans.  We  dined  here,  and  in  the  evening  continued  our  journey, 
still  through  a  woody  countiy,  which  the  shades  of  night  soon 
rendered  obscure.  Just  as  day  broke  we  passed  through  the 
town  of  Eouznetsk,  which  contains  about  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  inhabitants;  among  them  many  Cossacks,  a  considerable 
number  of  Tartars  occupied  in  hunting,  and  the  rest  Russians. 
Large  quantities  of  skins  are  brought  to  this  town  by  the  Tartars 
and  Kalmucks.  It  is  here  they  pay  the  tribute  to  the  govern- 
ment ofEicers,  The  fact  is  notorious  that  each  hunter,  Tartar  or 
Kalmuck,  selects  his  best  and  most  valuable  skins  for  the 
emperor.     I  hope  his  majesty  gets  them. 

After  passbg  Kouznetsk  we  soon  reached  the  Baver  Tom, 
where  the  boats  had  been  prepared  for  us.  As  we  drove  into  the 
village  I  noticed  a  great  number  of  peasants  sleeping  in  the 
street:  they  were  workmen  on  their  way  to  the  priesk,  who 
would  not  proceed,  farther.  An  officer  and  a  party  of  soldiexB 
had  them  in  charge  to  conduct  them  to  the  mines,  and  while  tea 
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wai  being  pnp«red  the  former  was  tent  for.  In  a  few  minntei 
he  appearedi  and  reported  that  he  had  tried  every  means  to 
indnce  the  men  to  embark  in  the  boats,  bat  without  efieot  The 
director  dismissed  him  with  a  sharp  reprimand. 

As  we  were  taking  oar  breakfast,  abont  four  hundred  peasants 
assembled  in  front  of  the  cottage,  waiting  to  see  the  director. 
l¥hen  our  meal  was  finished  he  opened  the  window,  and  asked 
why  they  remained  here  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  mines.  A 
man  immediately  advanced  from  the  crowd,  and  said  that  they 
wonld  not  go  in  boats  np  the  Biver  Hrassa,  bat  had  no  objection 
to  go  by  land.  A  number  of  Oossacks  were  standing  near,  ready 
to  obey  any  orders,  and  the  director  told  them  to  give  die  man 
twenty-five  strokes  with  the  birch  rods.  In  a  moment  he  was 
laid  on  the  ground,  two  Cossacks  held  his  legs,  two  others  his 
arms  and  head,  his  clothing  was  turned  down,  and  a  Oossack  was 
standing  on  each  side  with  a  birch  equal  to  most  rods  used  ftt 
Eton.  The  word  was  given,  and  down  came  a  shnrp  blow, 
followed  by  one  from  the  opposite  side.  After  reottving  half  * 
dosen  the  victim  bellowed  out  that  he  would  go.  The  director 
stopped  the  operation,  and  in  five  minutes  all  the  men  were 
running  to  the  boats.  ThiB  matter  being  settled,  we  fdlowed, 
and  found  our  boats  ready,  each  of  us  having  one  with  two 
men  to  row,  and  a  Gosaack  to  take  charge  of  our  things.  We 
were  soon  afloat  on  the  Tom,  which  at  this  place  is  three  times 
the  width  of  the  Baver  Thames  at  Westminster.  About  midday 
we  arrived  opposite  a  Tartar  village,  beautiftLlly  rituated  at  the 
foot  of  some  fine  hills,  which  rise  into  mountains  more  to  the 
northeast 

After  passing  thu  village  the  valley  became  much  wider,  the 
hiOa  recede  fer  hom  the  river  on  both  sides,  leaving  a  great 
breadth  of  rich  pasture-land,  but  no  krge  herds  of  cattle  are  se«i 
grazing  in  these  meadows.  Host  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil* 
lages  on  the  Tom  are  hunters,  and  lead  a  veiy  hard  and  solitary 
life,  living  much  alone  among  the  mountains.  In  the  evening  we 
arrived  at  a  Russian  village  (podobcui),  where  we  remained  the 
night,  and  supped  on  fine  fresh  fish  just  caught  in  the  Tom  by  a 
Tartar.  After  rowing  up  the  river  in  the  morning  for  about  two 
hours,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hrassa,  and  turned  into 
it  Our  course  was  now  neariy  due  south  up  this  broad  and  rapid 
stream,  which  I  percdved  would  soon  lead  us  into  fine  mountain 
18 
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wildfl.  The  oan  were  now  laid  aside,  and  the  boatmen  took  up 
long  poles,  with  which  they  pushed  the  boats  along;  but  this  was 
slow  and  difKcolt  work.  Eveiy  few  verats  oarried  ns  into  finer 
*  scenes,  where  granite  rocks  rose  to  a  great  elevation,  broken  into 
singular  and  picturesque  forms,  often  crowned  by  pines  and  drooj^ 
iDg  birches,  that  gave  great  yariety  to  the  views. 

We  stopped  to  dine  under  the  shade  of  some  magnificent  rooks, 
on  fresh  grayling  caught  in  a  net  shortly  after  we  arrived :  they 
were  almost  tossed  out  of  the  river  into  the  pan,  and  very  quicklj 
plaoed  before  us.  These  rural  dinners  I  enjoyed  much  better 
than  I  should  a  Lord-Mayor's  feast,  the  locality  and  mountain 
breeies  giving  au  amaring  zest  to  the  repast. 

My  men,  who  knew  the  country,  were  anxious  to  push  on  with- 
out delay,  as  the  sky  was  black,  and  we  had  already  heard  ihun« 
der  among  the  mountains  in  the  direction  we  were  going.  I  made 
a  sketch  of  this  place.  While  doing  this,  the  clouds  were  gather* 
ing  over  the  mountains  higher  up  the  river.  The  people  said  we 
should  soon  have  a  great  storm,  and  wished  me  to  remain,  as  we 
could  not  reach  the  next  station  in  less  than  four  hours.  It  was 
six  o'dock  when  we  sat  down  in  the  boat  and  pushed  off;  and 
the  men  worked  admirably,  forcing  the  boat  on  faster  than  usnaL 
The  clouds  now  became  blacker,  the  thunder  louder,  and  after 
about  an  hour  we  found  the  storm  was  ooming  very  near;  the 
lightning  shot  down  into  the  forests,  and  the  thunder  echoed  from 
mountain  to  crag  with  sublime  effect.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
storm  reached  us  tn  all  its  grandeur,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in 
streams;  still  on  we  went,  but  with  a  strong  wind  and  a  rapid 
stream  against  us,  which  rendered  our  progress  very  slow.  At 
last  night  cast  her  veil  of  thick  darkness  over  mountain  and 
flood,  when  the  effect  of  the  storm  became  tmly  sublime;  it  was 
darkness  made  visible,  and  then  all  was  lighted  up  in  a  moment 
with  a  pink  or  reddish  tint  on  rooks  and  trees.  The  lightning 
appeared  to  hang  on  the  dead  branches  an  instant,  sparkling  in 
the  drops  of  water  like  globules  of  fire :  this  was  wonderfully 
grand.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  still  thc|  thunder 
rolled.  When  near  the  bank  we  disturbed  some  animal,  whieh 
gave  a  deep  growl ;  some  one  said  it  was  a  bear,  but  we  could 
not  see  him.  Shortly  after  this  the  men  said  that  they  could  not 
get  the  boat  &rther,  nor  could  they  tell  how  far  we  were  from  the 
station.    It  was  pudi'ed  to  the  bank,  and  we  were  consulting  what 
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Bhoald  be  done,  wben  we  heard  the  splash  of  oan  not  far  firom 
US.  This  proceeded  from  a  boat  wii^  four  men,  sent  by  mj 
friend,  who  feared  that  some  aocident  had  happened  to  ns;  two 
fresh  men  jnmped  into  our  boat,  and  onr  poor  feUows  into  theirs. 
We  now  got  on  so  mnch  better  that  in  less  than  an  hour  I  had 
reached  onr  little  cabin,  and,  when  I  had  changed  mj  wet  gar- 
ments, found  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock.  We  sat  down  to  sapper, 
partaking  freely  of  the  fine  fxesh*fish  placed  before  ns  dTter  a  six 
hours'  voyage  and  the  pelting  of  a  thunder-storm.  The  next 
morning  I  discovered  that  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the  great  rapids 
on  the  Mrassa,  the  heavy  rain  in  the  mountains  during  the  night 
having  added  much  to  the  grandeur  of  this  scene. 

The  river  at  this  place  comes  roUing  and  tumbling  with  great 
fuiy  over  masses  of  granite,  making  a  tremendous  roar.  Our 
boats  had  been  drawn  up  the  bank  more  than  a  verst  to  the  head 
of  this  rapid.  A  wonderful  scene  was  the  boiling  and  surging 
water  as  it  rushed  down  this  rocky  declivity,  occasionally  rollbg 
huge,  masses  of  granite  before  it,  and  making  a  report  like  a  piece 
of  artillery  each  time  the  stone  is  turned  over. 

In  the  summer  before  my  visit  to  this  place  a  friend  of  mine 
had  a  very  narrow  escape.  He  was  the  officer  who  had  charge 
rf  the  gold  mines  in  this  region,  and  was  conveying  the  gold  to 
Bamaoul.  The  usual  mode  of  descending  this  river  is  on  a  small 
raft  constructed  of  trees;  at  the  point  where  they  embark  it  is 
guided  by  two  oars,  and  by  poles  when  nece^pary.  The  gold  is 
secured  in  a  strong  wooden  box  bound  with  iron,  and  any  other 
baggage  the  party  may  have  is  placed  on  the  raft,  forming  seats^ 
which,  with  a  few  branches  and  long  grass,  make  the  conveyance 
level  and  comfortable.  On  this  occasion  the  officer  was  attended 
by  seven  or  eight  men ;  they  descended  the  river  without  accident, 
and  in  due  time  approached  the  rapids,  floating  down  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  It  is  necessary  to  stop  in  time  and  run  the  raft 
to  the  bank,  land  all  the  luggage,  and  carry  it  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  boiling  torrent,  when  it  is  placed  on  another  rafb,  and  the 
voyage  continued  to  the  Tom.  In  this  instance  either  accident 
or  mismanagement  prevented  their  forcing  the  raft  to  the  shore. 
Every  effort  was  made,  but  the  officer  saw  it  was  impossible. 
Ordering  each  man  to  leap  into  the  river  and  save  himself,  he 
foUowed;  and  fortunately,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  all  landed 
safely  on  the  bank,  just  in  time  to  see  the  raft  oanied  like  a 
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■hot  over  tlie  brink.  Before  it  had  gone  two  bnndred  pMee  it 
was  shivered  to  pieces^  and  scattered  in  fragments  <m  the  sarging 
flood. 

The  box  containing  the  gold  was  heavy,  and  went  to  the 
bottom  at  once.  The  officer  had  some  luggage,  and  a  box  con- 
taining paper  money,  which  being  light,  were  carried  down,  and 
found  afterward  some  distance  oflp,  safe,  but  much  damaged ;  also 
a  bearskin  $hube  or  cloak,  that  floated  down  the  river  abont  sixty 
vezsts,  was  then  caught  in  some  bushes,  and  when  the  water 
subsided  was  left  on  the  branches  high  and  dry.  One  day  a 
Kalmuck  hunter  was  passing  at  some  distance,  and  saw  what  ho 
believed  to  be  a  bear.  Creeping  cautiously  along  till  within^  rifle 
range,  he  carefully  took  aim  and  fired;  but  as  he  did  not  even 
see  the  for  fly,  he  thought  the  lead  had  missed  its  object.  He 
was  not  long,  therefore,  in  sending  a  second  messenger  on  the 
same  errand.  Finding  this  did  not  arouse  the  beast,  the  Kalmuck 
marched  up  to  the  game,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  wasted 
powder  and  balls  on  a  bearskin  9htthe.  Later  in  the  summer, 
when  the  water  was  very  low,  nuiny  men  were  sent  to  search  for 
the  box  containing  the  gold.  After  much  difficulty  they  sucoeededi 
and  discovered  it  in  a  deep  hole  between  some  hurge  rooks.  Thu» 
all  the  property  was  regained. 

Havii^  ascended  the  bank,  and  climbed  over  the  rocks  to 
obtain  views  of  the  great  falls  at  different  points,  which  amply 
repaid  my  labor,  I  joined  my  friend,  who  had  gone  on  straight 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  rapids.  We  now  sat  down  in  our  respective 
boats,  the  men  onoe  more  commenced  their  hard  labor  of  pushing 
us  up  the  stream,  which  becomes  more  difficult  and  the  scenery 
much  finer  as  we  ascend;  indeed,  I  found  some  of  ihe  be^ 
Boeneiy  on  this  part  of  ihe  river.  Granite  rocks  rise  to  a  great 
heighty  some  of  their  summits  bare,  others  fringed  with  birch  and 
cedar  trees,  while  shrubs  and  small  trees  grow  in  the  clefts.  The 
rooks  are  broken  into  pillars  and  pinnacles,  some  of  them  white, 
others  yellow  and  gray,  producing  beautiful  efiects  between  the 
rich  green  and  red  foliage. 

We  had  now  reached  the  mouth  of  the  River  Orton,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Mrassa,  and  turned  into  that  river,  following 
its  oouzse  toward  the  east  We  were  among  magnificent  scenery^ 
I  sketched  much  of  it,  and  deeply  regretted  that  circumstances 
prevented  my  ascending  the  Orton  to  its  source.    It  rises  in  a 
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gnmp  of  lugb  moontainfl  betiroen  the  riven  Tom  tnd  MnanL 
The  d^ntej  in  this  regiob  \b  very  wild,  and  meny  ragged  peaks 
riae  to  a  great  elevation;  the  navigation  is  alao  attended  with 
increaaed  difficoltiea.  Taking  mj  sketch-book  and  gun,  I  rambled 
en,  frequently  far  ahead,  and  thns  foand  time  to  sketoh  withoat 
delaying  my  party.  A  small  bnt  deep  stream,  flowing  firom  the 
north,  stopped  my  onward  progress  on  foot,  and  oompcdled  me  to 
take  to  the  boat  again.  In  due  time  we  reached  a  part  of  the 
river  where  it  was  exceedingly  rapid,  running  among  large  rocks, 
some  of  them  jnst  covered,  and  others  standing  oat  of  the  water. 
Several  times  the  torrent  forced  as  back,  but,  nothing  dannted, 
my  men  tried  again,  and  by  great  exertion  got  ihroagh.  Oar 
diffioalties  were  not  yet  over.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  we 
came  to  a  large  block,  against  which  the  current  dashed  with 
great  force.  To  pass  round  withqut  being  driven  upon  it  required 
both  care  and  strength.  As  we  came  near,  the  water  dashed  into 
our  faces :  it  was,  indeed,  a  hard  struggle,  and  we  got  up  inch 
by  inch;  indeed,  had  one  of  the  pdes  broken,  we  should  have 
been  on  the  rocks  in  a  moment,  and  then  in  the  river.  When 
the  rock  was  nearly  passed,  one  of  the  men  slipped,  and  instantly 
our  boat  was  half  hlL  of  water;  fortunately,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  to  the  bank,  when  the  baggage  was  removed  and  the 
water  bailed  out  This  place  is  the  worst  on  the  river,  and  passes 
by  the  name  of  the  **  Anossoff  Kamen."  On  the  first  visit  made 
by  the  general  to  the  gold  mines,  when  passing  this  rock  his 
boat  was  dashed  against  it,  filled,  and  went  down ;  the  party  were 
carried  out  into  the  river  in  a  moment,  but  other  boats  coming 
up,  they  were  all  rescued. 

These,  at  first,  i^pear  unpleasant  events,  but  a  man  here  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  such  little  incidents,  and  they  are  in 
keeping  with  the  wild  nature  around  him.  Passing  several  other 
rapids,  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  men  and  horses  were  waiting 
to  take  us  on  to  Petropavlosk  gold  mine.  After  leaving  our  boats 
we  had  a  pleasant  ride  through  a  forest,  where  I  shot  some  wood* 
cocks,  and  late  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  mines.  Except- 
ing the  gold  found  here,  there  is  nothing  particularly  interesting 
at  this  place.  We  slept  the  night  at  the  mines,  and  started  in 
the  morning  to  ride  over  the  mountains  to  another  gold  mine  about 
thirty  versts  distant.  It  was  arranged  that  two  men  who  knew 
the  countiy  should  accompany  me  whefever  I  chose  to  go,  and 
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this  enabled  me  to  Tisit  eome  splendid  mountain  Beenerj.  We 
left  the  track  which  leads  from  one  gold  mine  to  the  other,  and 
tamed  toward  Petropaylosk  Belock,  where  I  sketched  some  beaa- 
tiful  yiews,  the  oonntiy  being  exceedingly  wild  and  grand.  Im- 
mense cedar  forests  extend  through  the  valleys,  in  some  parts  so 
thick  that 'it  was  almost  impossible  to  force  our  way  through.  In 
other  places  we  rode  among  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  rose 
far  above  our  heads.  Here  I  found  the  ferula  more  than  twelve 
feet  high,  with  its  bunches  of  yellow-tinted  flowers  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter;  of  these  I  am  told  the  bears  are  very  fond.  Also 
ddphtnium,  with  long  spikes  of  dark  blue  blossoms,  and  others 
of  a  pale  blue,  as  well  as  aconitum  of  two  varieties,  a  blue  and  a 
pale  yellow.  Not  far  from  these  were  growing  red  and  pink  roses, 
two  sorts  of  geraniums,  and  several  other  flowers  I  had  never  seen 
before.  To  me  it  was  indeed  a  beautiful  garden  in  the  midst  of 
wild  and  rugged  scenery.  Late  in  the  evening  I  jomed  my  friends 
at  Tsaravo-Nicholiovsky  gold  mine. 

This  village  stands  on  sloping  ground  in  a  small  valley,  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  gold- 
washing  operations  that  have  been  carried  on  here  for  many  years. 
At  the  period  of  my  visit  I  was  told  that  there  were  about  six 
hundred  men  employed  in  excavating  and  washing  for  gold.  I 
had  seen  the  various  processes  and  machines  used  in  the  Oural, 
but  the  machinery  here  I  found  of  a  totally  different  construction^ 
and  the  wtole  moved  by  water-power. 

These  machines  were  designe^  and  constructed  by  the  officer 
whose  thuhe  took  the  hunter's  two  bullets.^  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  place  was  very  unhealthy,  and  there  were  many  patients 
in  the  hospital.  Typhus  fever  was  more  than  usually  prevalent 
among  the  workmen  this  summer,  and  numbers  had  died  from  it. 
My  old  friend  Doctor  Oabler  was  here  to  inquire  into  the  cause, 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  would  be  most  effectual  in  stopping 
its  ravages.  My  ride  in  the  mountains  was  over  ground  where 
bears  are  numerous;  their  tracks  we  followed,  but  without  seeing 
even  one.  I  passed  places  where  fearful  encounters  with  these 
animals  have  taken  place.  A  very  large  one  had  been  seen  by 
the  woodcutters  about  fifteen  versts  fh)m  the  gold  mine,  and  two 
men,  one  a  hunter,  held  in  great  repute  for  his  daring  and  skill, 
determined  to  make  his  acquaintance.  After  wandering  about  for 
some  time  they  <oame  upon  his  track,  quite  fresh  in  the  long  dewy 
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grass.  He  was  eridentlj  near;  this  made  them  oautioasi  and 
ihej  prepared  for  action.  Presently  a  loud  growl  saluted  their 
ears;  then  oat  he  sprang  from  %  thicket,  about  thirty-five  paces 
distant,  .where  he  stood  snoffing  the  breese  and  eyeing  the  in- 
%rader8. 

The  hunter  fired,  and  the  ball  struck,  but  not  in  a  vital  part 
In  an  instant  the  wounded  animal  charged ;  the  other  man,  who 
was  less  experienced,  reserved  his  shot  until  within  twenty  paces. 
The  rifie  missed  fire ;  at  once  the  brute  raised  himself  on  his 
hind  legs,  and,  tearing  the  earth  beneath  him,  rushed  on  his  first 
assailant,  striking  him  down  with  a  blow  that  stripped  his  scalp 
and  tamed  it  over  his  face ;  then  seizing  his  arm,  he  began  to 
gnaw  and  crash  it  to  the  bone,  gradually  ascending  to  the 
shoulder.  The  man  called  to  his  companion  to  load  and  fire; 
but  the  fdlow,  when  he  saw  his  friend  so  fearfully  mangled,  ran 
away  and  left  him  to  his  &to. 

Late  in  the  evening  he  reached  the  gold  mine  and  reported 
what  had  happened,  but  it  was  too  Ute  to  make  any  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  mangled  hunter.  The  officer  ordered  a  large  party 
out  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  with  the  coward  for  a  guide. 
He  took  them  through  the  forest  to  the  spot  where  the  encounter 
had  taken  place,  of  which  there  still  remained  ample  evidence, 
but  no  remains  of  the  victim  were  met  with  except  some  torn 
clothing  and  his  rifle.  By  the  state  of  the  grass,  it  was  evident 
that  the  man  had  been  carried  off  into  the  thick  forest  A  most 
diligent  pursuit  was  therefore  made;  sometimes  the  track  was 
lost,  but  the  pursuers  of  the  bear  were  too  well  skilled  in  wood- 
craft to  be  foiled,  and  at  length  discovered  his  larder.  He  had 
dragged  the  hunter  into  a  dense  mass  of  wood  and  bushes,  and, 
to  render  the  place  stiJl  more  secure,  had  broken  off  a  great  quan- 
tity of  branches  and  heaped  them  over  his  body.  Thefw  were 
quickly  stripped  off,  when,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  the 
man,  though  frightfully  mutilated  and  quite  insensible,  still 
'  living  I  Two  long  poles  were  immediately  cut,  to  which  saddle- 
cloths were  secured  in  the  middle.  One  horse  was  placed  in 
front,  another  at  the  back,  and  the  ends  of  the  poles  secured 
to  the  stirrups,  thus  forming  a  very  easy  conveyance.  The  suf- 
ferer was  placed  upon  the  saddle-cloths,  and  carefdlly  propped 
up,  and  then  began  the  painful  march  back  as  &st  as  possible. 

On  ihdr  arrival  at  the  gold  mine  he  was  taken  dkeot  to  the 
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kiMfpitil;  Che  doctor  drasied  hii  nounds,  and  ftdministered  all 
that  medioal  ddll  and  kindneas  prompted;  hia  patient  annriTed, 
but  long  xemained  onoonaoioiia  of  ererything  around  him.  After 
moro  than  two  moniha  had  elapsed  a  alight  improvement  took 
plaoe,  and  hia  naaon  appearod  to  be  roatorod.  Hia  fint  qneation 
waa  aboat  the  bear,  and  then  he  referred  to  hia  own  defeat  He 
apoke  pf  nothing  elaoi  and  waa  oonatantlj  aaking  for  hia  rifle  to 
go  and  kill  <<  Hiohael  lyanitoh"  (the  Bear).  The  medioal  men 
fliooghthia  mind  aerionaljaffeoted.  Aa  he  gained  atrongth,  there 
aroae  in  him  ao  great  a  deairo  to  have  another  combat  with  hia 
powerfnl  and  ferociooa  enemy  that  it  waa  consdered  neoeaaaiy  to 
place  him  nnder  aome  reatraini 

The  anmmer  had  paased  oyer  and  antunn  had  arriyed;  the 
froet  had  aoorehed  the  foliage,  changing  it  into  golden  and  ciim- 
aon  hnea}  and  aa  it  waa  now  thought  the  poor  lunatic  had  forgot* 
ten  hia  adyentnro,  leaa  vigilance  waa  exeroiaed  toward  him.  The 
opportunity  waa  not  loat^  for  he  aeoretly  left  the  hoapital,  and 
alurted  off  for  hia  cottage.  All  the  fomily  being  absent  except 
aome  young  childron,  he  waa  enabled  to  aeouro  hia  rifle  and  am* 
munition,  and  provide  himaelf  with  an  axe  and  a  loaf  of  black 
bread,  which  he  atowed  in  hia  wallet  Thua  armed  and  provi- 
aioned,  he  left  the  village  in  the  evening  without  being  aeen 
except  by  the  ohildron,  and  waa  aoon  loat  to  them  in  the  foreat 

When  it  waa  discovered  that  he  had  eacaped,  people  wero  aent 
out  in  vaiioua  direotiona  to  aeek  him,  but  they  rotnmed  without 
auooeaa.  Moro  than  a  week  paased  ov«r,  during  which  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him,  when  one  day  he  walked  into  the  hospital 
eanying  the  akin  of  a  huge  black  bear  on  hia  ahonlders,  and 
throwing  it  down,  exdaimed,  <^  I  told  you  I  would  have  him/' 
Thia  man  was  a  fine  old  hunter:  it  waa  not  a  spirit  of  rovenge 
which  prompted  him  to  this  daring  act;  the  foot  waa,  he  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  a  defeat  Now  hia  reputation  waa  re-eatab- 
lished  he  was  happy;  hia  health  waa  again  reatored;  nor  waa  thia 
the  kat  bear  that  fell  beforo  hia  deadly  rifle. 

From  Tsaravo-Niohdiovsky  our  way  was  aeroas  the  mountaina 
toward  the  Tom,  whero  a  raft  had  been  constructed  to  take  ua  to 
Behywnakol  gold  mine.  The  scenery  is  not  partioulariy  grand  or 
wild — ^that  b,  in  comparison  with  other  portions  of  the  Altai.  In 
Europe  it  would  be  conaidered  stupendous. 

Our  track  led  through  a  part  of  the  foreat  whero  an  incident 
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ooonnred  to  ft  Goflnok  officer  that  I  cannot  irfndn  from  rapeating. 
Ono  afternoon  he  was  qoietlj  strolling  through  the  forest,  alone 
and  unarmed,  botanizing  bj  the  way,  when,  at  a  distanoe  of  about 
eight  Yersts  from  the  gold  mine,  he  came  out  of  the  forest  into  an 
open  glade  on  which  stood  some  single  trees.  Almost  immedi- 
ately on  entering  this  spot,  he  obserred,  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  paces,  a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs  playing  together. 
The  moment  she  became  aware  of  his  presence  she  uttered  a 
savage  growl,  drove  her  young  ones  into  a  tree  for  shelter;  and 
mounted  guard  at  the  foot  of  it  to  defend  them. 

The  Cossack  retreated  into  the  wood  to  provide  himself  with  a 
weapon,  having  determined  to  cany  off  the  cubs.  The  woodmen 
had  been  cutting  timber,  and  from  the  stems  of  several  young 
birch-trees  lying  on  the  ground  he  selected  part  of  a  strong  one, 
near  four  feet  in  Iragth,  tried  its  quality  against  a  tree  in  a  suo- 
eessiott  of  smart  blows,  and  then,  club  in  hand,  retraced  his  steps. 
As  soon  as  the  old  bear  observed  his  approach  she  began  to  growl 
fiorionsly,  moving  to  and  fro  with  an  uneasy  motion  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  He  slowly  and  steadily  advanced.  When  within  about 
a  hundred  paces  her  growl  became  more  savage,  and  her  actions 
showed  that  she  intended  mischief.  Nevertheless,  he  quietly 
moved  on,  his  keen  eye  steadfastly  fixed  upon  her.  The  ground 
was  a  isnB  grassy  turf,  with  no  shrubs  or  bushes  to  impede  his 
movements  pr  entangle  his  feet.  When  within  about  fifty  paces 
she  made  a  savage  rush  that  would  have  daunted  most  men;  but 
he  firmly  stood  his  ground,  waiting  her  nearer  approach.  At  this 
moment  the  cubs  b^;an  to  whine,  and  she  trotted  back  toward  the 
tree  again  in  increased  fury ;  the  Cossack  followed,  and  when  she 
turned  round  they  were  standing  face  to  face,  within  twenty  paces 
of  each  other.  There  was  now  no  retreat;  the  brute  eyed  him 
keenly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  as  if  calcdatbg  his  strength,  he 
iretuming  her  gaie  with  as  searchbg  a  scrutiny.  Presently  she 
made  a  second  rush,  her  eyes  glaring  like  balls  of  fire.  At  a  few 
paces  from  her  enemy  she  rose  on  her  hind  legs,  intending  to  give 
him  a  settler  with  her  powerful  paws  or  to  clasp  him  in  her  savage 
embraoe ;  but  on  the  instant  he  made  a  sweep  with  his  dub,  and 
dealt  a  blow  that  toppled  her  over.  She  was  up  again  in  a  second 
and  ready  for  action,  but  another  blow  laid  her  prostrate.  This 
added  to  her  ferocity,  and  it  at  once  became  a  close  encounter  of 
the  most  deadly  and  savage  character.   Many  rounds  were  fimghty 
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her  antagonist  keeping  clear  of  her  paws.  At  last  ihe  blows 
began  to  tell  on  ber  courage.  She  endeavored  to  get  behind  him, 
but  bis  cudgel  met  her  at  eveiy  turn,  and  was  so  well  wielded 
that  wheneyer  within  reach  she  received  a  stroke  which  drove 
her  back  step  bj  step,  till  both  came  under  the  tree.  Here  the 
fight  was  renewed  with  increased  fury,  and  every  time  the  eubs 
whined  she  made  her  attack  with  redoubled  violence.  *  The  bat- 
tle continued  to  rage  furiously,  but  the  blows  from  ihe  staff  fell 
so  fast,  and  were  applied  with  so  much  force,  that  at  last  she 
began  a  retreat  toward  the  forest,  the  skirts  of  which  she  entered } 
but  the  moment  her  brave  assailant  moved  a  step  toward  the  tree, 
she  would  rush  out,  taking  especial  care,  however,  not  to  oome 
within  his  reach. 

The  cubs  remained  in  the  branches,  the  sole  spectators  of  ihia 
extraordinary  scene;  nor  could  the  Cossack  officer  devise  any  plan 
by  which  he  could  get  them  down.  At  their  respective  posts  the 
combatants  stood,  he  guarding  the  cubs,  and  the  mother  growling 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest  At  this  time,  a  woodman  retummg  to 
the  gold  mine  rode  into  the  glade.  He  was  instantly  hailed,  and 
rode  toward  the  tree;  but  when  he  heard  the  growls  and  beheld 
the  bear,  then  in  her  most  savage  mood,  his  natural  impulse  to 
bolt  was  only  checked  by  fear  of  a  birching  promised  by  his  su- 
perior. He  was  ordered  to  dismount,  and  take  from  his  saddle 
the  zumka  (large  leathern  bags)  and  open  them,  tl^en  to  olimb 
the  tree  and  bring  down  the  cubs.  The  man  was  soon  up  among 
the  branches,  secured  a  cub,  brought  it  down,  and  then  tied  it 
safe  in  the  bag;  the  oiher  was  also  quickly  placed  beside  it  in  the 
other  bag. 

During  these  operations  the  mother  rushed  at  the  Cossack,  and 
was  several  times  knocked  down  by  his  weapon.  The  peasant  was 
now  ordered  to  place  the  bags  on  his  horse  and  lead  the  way  to 
the  gold  mine;  the  Cossack  covering  the  retreat,  and  beating  off 
the  enemy  at  every  charge.  After  a  walk  of  nearly  two  hours 
ihey  reached  the  village,  the  bear  keeping  dose  up  with  them.  * 
As  they  went  through  the  forest  she  made  many  charges,  but 
each  time  was  laid  prostrate,  and  finally  would  not  approach  with- 
in striking  distance.  When  they  reached  the  village  the  Cossack 
officer  hoped  to  secure  the  dam,  but  after  following  them  to  the 
cottages  she  returned  to  the  forest,  anS  was  never  seen  again. 
The  cubs  were  kept,  and  became  great  pets  with  the  people. 
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Bren  the  hard j  hnnien  of  Siberia  oonnder  thifl  a  most  daring 
featy  wondering  at  the  power,  and  admiring  the  cool  courage  of 
the  man  who  accomplished  it 

From  the  soene  of  this  conflict  we  ascended  some  high  moun- 
tains, passing  through  fine  forest  soeneiy,  and  then  descended  to 
the  Balisoon,  which  means  '^  a  river  abounding  in  fish."  There 
is  a  deep  and  extensive  cavern  in  some  limestone  rocks  here,  bat 
we  could  not  explore  it  without  a  boat  We  continued  our  ride 
down  ihe  bank  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  crossed  some  low 
hills  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Tom,  where  we  found  a  raft  ready  for 
US.  After  cooking  some  delidous  fish,  and  eating  our  dinners  in 
the  wood,  we  embarked,  and  were  soon  floating  down  the  rapid 
Btreami.  The  valley  at  this  point  has  nothing  particularly  strik- 
ing. To  the  northeast  the  mountains  rise  to  a  great  elevation, 
some  of  them  above  the  line  of  vegetation  appearing  nothing  but 
masses  of  bare  rook. 

The  afternoon  became  very  wet^  and  the  mountains  covered 
with  clouds  rolling  over  them  gave  a  most  dreary  aspect  to  the 
soene;  still  we  floated  rapidly  along.  About  eight  o'clock  the 
raft  was  palled  to  a  small  island  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  where 
my  companion  intended  that  we  should  encamp  for  the  night. 
The  tent  was  soon  pitched,  and  a  large  fire  made.  The  net,  hav- 
ing been  cast  into  th»  stream,  was  dragged  ashore,  containing 
about  fifty  fine  grayling ;  these  were  presendy  oooked,  and  made 
a  splendid  supper  for  tiie  whole  party.  When  dark,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  illuminate  our  little  island.  About  a  hundred  paces  from 
our  tent  there  was  a  damp  of  fine  picta-trees,  which  we  intended 
should  form  the  grand  light;  a  small  clump  on  each  side  of  the 
island  was  also  to  be  fired.  AU  hands  were  soon  at  work  collect- 
ing materials  to  place  under  the  trees,  and  in  about  an  hour  every- 
thing was  ready;  the  piles  of  wood  and  birch  bark  were  lighted. 
These  burned  slowly  for  a  short  time,  until  some  pine  branches 
oaught  fire,  when  they  blazed  furiously,  communicating  the  flames 
to  the  trees.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  general  conflagration.; 
ihe  flre  ran  up  and  along  the  branches  like  gunpowder,  making  a 
tremendous  roar.  There  is  so  much  turpentine  in  these  trees 
that  it  caused  the  flames  to  rise  to  a  great  height  Afber  our 
illumination  we  slept  soundly  until  day  dawned,  and  then  resumed 
oar  voyage.  Here  the  river  expands,  becoming  broad  and  shaU 
low;  indeed,  we  had  not  proceeded  fur  when  the  raft  began  to 
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drtg  o»  tif  atonw  at  tfw  bottom^  pfwptfy  we  rtnck  fcat  AO 
hands  were  now  compelled  to  siep  into  the  riTer,  but  the  nft  did 
not  float.  Howeveri  after  much  lifting  and  palling,  we  raeoeeded 
in  getting  it  into  muoh  deeper  water,  and  on  we  went  again,  bat 
only  for  a  short  diatanee,  when  we  had  the  same  prooees  to  go 
thzoagh.  Happily,  this  waa  the  last  adventare  of  the  kind,  as  wo 
aoon  got  oyer  the  rook,  and  floated  along  moat  delightfolly  thxoagh 
beaatiful  river  and  moantain  aoeneir. 

The  amall  wooded  iaUnda  and  frowning  oEfia  fringed  with  dark 
cedars  give  to  this  part  of  the  river  a  pecoliar  character,  mooh 
aided  by  high  moantain  masses,  some  with  soarcely  a  vestige  of 
foliage,  or  even  moss  on  their  rocky  sammiis.  While  in  many 
of  the  goiges  formed  in  their  riven  sides  mountain  torrents  oame 
rnshing  down,  and  were  sometimes  seen  dashing  in  white  foam  as 
the  water  leaped  fiom  rook  to  rook,  in  odier  places  they  were  lost 
under  a  thick  canopy  of  trees  growing  in  the  bed  of  the  imvine. 
I  often  foand  it  veiy  difficult  to  fbree  my  way  into  these  ragged 
and  piotureeque  spots.  We  floated  down  the  Tom  for  seven  or 
eight  hours,  passing  mighty  precipices  and  lofty  towering  crags, 
which  seem  almost  toppling  into  the  river  at  their  base.  Birch 
and  cedar  trees  were  growing  out  of  the  clefts,  while  flowering 
shrubs  and  flowers  were  clinging  to  their  broken  sides.  Many  of 
these  scenes  were  singularly  picturesque. 

We  had  now  reached  a  spot  containing  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  mineral  treasures — ^thiok  beds  of  coal  cropped  out  of  the 
mountain  side,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about  22^.  The  fikces  <^ 
two  ci  these  seams,  with  the  rocks  lying  between  them,  were 
broken  off  quite  perpendicular,  presenting  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  heaved  up  during  some  great  convulsion.  The  upper 
bed  of  coal  was  twelve  feet  thick,  resting  on  a  stratum  of  gray 
and  yellow  rooks  eight  feet  in  thickness.  Beneath  these  is  an- 
other seam  of  coal  ten  feet  thick,  which  rests  on  a  bed  of  appa- 
rently rimikr  rocks  twelve  feet  deep;  and  below  these  I  saw  the 
upper  edge  of  another  bed  of  coal,  but  how  thick  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

In  this  re^on  there  is  a  coal-field  probably  larger  than  any  one 
in  Europe.  I  found  a  bed  of  coal  at  another  point  of  the  river 
thirty-one  feet  thick  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  the  depth  I 
cannot  say.  What  stores  of  wealth  lie  buried  here — ^iron  and  coal 
in  inexhaustible  quantities  I    Gold  is  found  and  worked  in  some 
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of  the  ttppernllejBy  tnd  jasper,  porphyiy,  and  a  beratiftd  ayea- 
tnrine  are  among  tiie  rooky  treaaares  of  theae  monntains.  There 
18  also  rioh  pasturage  in  many  of  the  valleys,  where  great  nambera 
of  oattle  might  be  fed.  Both  feathered  and  large  game  are  abun- 
dant, and  I  ean  answer  for  the  ezoellent  quality  of  the  yenison. 
The  keenest  sportsman,  whether  of  the  rifle  or  the  rod,  will  never 
laek  employment  here.  If  a  sketch-book  be  added  to  his  wallet, 
every  rocky  glen  and  mountain  stream  will  aflbrd  him  subjects  of 
study  equally  novel  and  attractive. 

Having  deseaided  the  Tom  to  the  mouih  of  the  Bellousa,  where 
we  arrived  early  one  fine  morning,  we  found  boats  waiting  to  take 
us  up  this  river  to  a  goLd  mine  in  one  of  the  small  upper  valleys. 
Here  we  breakfasted  on  grayling  just  drawn  from  the  water  and 
tossed  into  the  pan.  We  had  to  ascend  this  rapid  stream  about 
ihirty-five  versts,  two  men  in  each  boat  forcing  us  on  with  pdes, 
as  on  the  Mrassa.  There  are  many  lovely  scenes  in  this  vaUey, 
several  of  which  I  transferred  to  my  sketch-book.  The  vegetation 
was  most  luxuriant.  I  walked  through  beds  of  fern  much  higher 
than  my  head,  and  found  the  ferula  thirteen  feet  high.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  force  my  way  through  some  of  these  vegetable 
masses.  Just  at  dusk  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  valley 
through  which  runs  the  small  river  Esras,  where  horses  and  men 
were  waiting  to  take  us  to  some  gold  mine  about  an  hour's  ride 
distant. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ON  THX  LAKES  0?  THB  ALTAI. 

LsAynra  the  Bellousa,  we  entered  a  thick  forest,  now  ren- 
dered more  gloomy  by  the  shades  of  night.  Here  arboreal  giants 
reared  their  lofty  heads,  and  intertwined  their  branches  into  a 
thick  canopy  of  wood  and  foliage,  their  huge  mossy  trunks  assum- 
ing a  supernatural  appearance  in  the  deepening  gloom.  In  some 
places  lay  masses  of  rock,  heaped  up  in  great  confusion,  that  had 
tumbled  firom  the  high  crags  above.  The  small  river  was  fretting 
and  leaping  along  in  numerous  cascades,  and  occasionally  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  its  white  fiJling  sheets,  looking  like  ghosts^ 
flitting  about  on  this  wUd  spot    So  supematurallj  straage  did 


the  Boene  appew  m  we  rode  along,  that  I  eould  not  help  ezefadm* 
ing  to  my  companion,  <'  Sorely  this  is  the  fearfxd  glen  in  '  Der 
Freischnts.' "  After  riding  about  half  an  hoar  through  this  forest^ 
we  oame  into  a  more  open  part  of  the  valley,  and  reached  the  gold 
^  mine  a  little  after  dark.  It. belongs  to  the  crown,  and  has  only 
been  opened  about  a  year.  The  plaoe  on  which  the  gold  is  found 
is  not  of  great  extent.  Wooden  houses  were  buildii^  for  the 
workmen  in  most  picturesque  spots;  but^  like  all  newly  opened 
mines,  the  locality  was  very  unhealthy. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  while  my  friend  was  engaged  with 
the  officers  and  people,  I  rode  back  to  the  Ber  Freischuts  scene, 
and  after  some  hoars'  occupation  brought  back  a  vivid  recollection 
of  a  real  Wolves'  Glen,  for  these  animals  are  numerous  in  this  re- 
gion. Indeed,  it  would  have  been  quite  in  character  had  a  herd 
of  these  brutes  assembled  to  disputoour  right  of  way,  and  brought 
on  a  conflict  like  the  memoraBle  one  described  by  De  Foe.  Soon 
after  midday  we  were  floating  along  the  Bellousa ;  in  some  parts 
we  went  down  the  rapids  at  terrible  speed,  the  men  managing  the 
little  craft  with  great  dexterity.  They  had  no  slight  difficulty  in 
avoiding  the  rocks,  which  threatened  ev.ety  moment  to  shiver  our 
little  boats,  and  send  us  swimming  down  into  some  of  the  whirl- 
pools, from  which  we  should  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
escape. 

liite  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  Tom,  and  continued  our 
course  down  the  stream.  Jt  was  a  lovely  evening,  peculiarly 
Siberian.  The  sun  had  set  behind  some  high  mountain  masses 
now  steeped  in  a  deep  purple  tone.  Still  farther  in  the  distance, 
and  strotching  away  to  tibe  south,  wero  other  parts  of  the  Altai 
chain,  tinted  in  colors  of  purple,  blue,  and  misty  gray  as  they  re- 
ceded till  the  farthest  summits  appeared  melting  into  vapor.  The 
sky  was  a  deep  orange  toward  the  horizon,  gradually  changing,  as 
it  ascended  upward,  into  a  pale  yellow,  and  then  into  a  bluish  sil- 
veiy  gray;  bright  crimson  and  gray  clouds  were  spread  over  this 
in  light  fleecy  masses.  The  forms  were  so  varied  that  Nature 
seemed  to  have  exercised  her  utmost  power  to  produce  this  truly 
wonderful  efiect. 

We  wero  now  floating  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Tom,  with 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  to  cause  even  the  smallest  ripple.  There 
aro  many  thickly-wooded  islands  in  this  part  of  the  river,  whicli 
wero  r^ected  in  iheir  deep  purple  colors  upon  water  that  shone 
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like  molten  gold,  while  all  the  moantaina  and  yalleja  were  ooTwed 
with  sober  gray,  indicating  the  gradual  approach  of  night 

Later  we  beheld  the  Ealmnek  paddle  his  little  canoe  into  the 
itream,  light  a  fire  at  the  prow,  and  then  stand  with  spear  in  hand, 
ready  to  transfix  any  of  the  finny  tribe  lured  within  the  reach  of 
his  deadly  weapon.  I  never  saw  one  of  these  men  miss  his  prey. 
He  stands  with  a  foot  on  each  edge  of  the  canoe,  and  baknces 
himself  with  ease,  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  the  uninitiated. 
I  once  saw  a  Cossack  try  this  mode  of  spearing  at  the  foot  of  ft 
rapid,  where  the  water  was  very  deep,  and  fish  in  great  numbers. 
The  Kalmucks  had  brought  out  several  tcUmaney  some  of  them 
weighing  thirty  pounds  each;  one  of  my  companions  thought  k^ 
would  try;  so,  mounting  the  canoe,  it  was  paddled  up  toward  the 
foot  of  the  faU.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  fish  were  gaiing  at 
the  light,  when  he  struck  at  a  large  one,  failed, in  his  aim,  and 
went  down  among  the  fishes,  to  the  great  amusement  of  aU  present. 
We  were  under  no  apprehension  for  him,  as  he  could  swim  like  a 
duck.  • 

About  ten  o'clock  we  reached  a  village  at  which  we  had  slept 
on  our  way  to  the  Mrassa,  and  here  we  remained  the  night  Our 
voyage  was  continued  the  next  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
arrived  at  a  village  where  carriages  were  waiting  to  convey  us  to 
the  silver  mines  at  Salaier.  The  route  was  one  we  had  traversed 
before,  and  presented  nothing  of  interest.  We  passed  over* 
country  with  low  rounded  hills,  almost  destitute  of  wood,  and 
reached  the  iron-works  at  Ooorieovsky,  which  belong  to  the  crown ; 
here  they  make  pig  and  bar  iron,  but  not  in  large  quantities  at 
present,  as  the  new  buildings  are  not  yet  completed.  The  officer 
who  had  charge  of  these  works  was  an  acquaintance  I  had  made 
on  Scene  Gbra,  in  the  Ound,  since  when  we  have  spent  much 
profitable  time  together,  for  I  found  him  a  most  worthy  fellow. 
My  companion  having  inspected  the  works,  we  travelled  on  to 
Sadaier,  and  visited  the  silver  mines.  Large  quantities  of  ore  have 
been  obtained  in  these  mines  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Some  of 
it  is  procured  from  a  great  depth,  and  in  other  parts  the  ore  is 
worked  as  in  a  stone  quany,  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  below 
the  surface.  It  is  not  smelted  on  the  spot,  but  transported  in 
small  carts  to  the  smelting  works  at  Bamaoul,  Pavlovsky,  and 
Ooorieovsky. 

Salaier  is  a  pretty  phce  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Altai,  which 
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nuM  down  into  ike  low  oountzy  between  Tomik  uid  KAjntL  lb 
the  south  there  are  pinenoovered  hiUfl,  extending  over  a  eonsidfir* 
able  tract,  while  to  the  norUi  there  is  very  little  wood.  A  few 
yersts  from  the  mines  a  bed  of  ooal  has  been  diaoovered,  whioh  is 
now  being  tried  in  the  Zayod.  Should  this  prove  good,  it  will  be 
of  great  value,  as  wood  has  to  be  brought  firom  a  distanoe  of  fiftj 
and  sixty  verats  to  some  of  the  smelting  works.  Formerly  no' 
oare  was  taken  in  cutting  down  the  timber,  and  much  was  wasted. 
Now,  however,  the  forests  are  under  the  care  of  intelligent  offi- 
oers,  educated  in  the  Forest  Ooips  in  St.  Petenburg. 

As  we  had  to  ride  aoroMi  a  ooimtry  over  whioh  I  had  previously 
travelled,  I  shall  merely  state  that,  after  a  diiBcult  and  sometimes 
dangerous  ride  on  horseback  over  a  wild  mountain  regi<m,  we 
made  our  first  night's  lodging  in  a  balagan  on  the  Altin-Kool,  or 
Golden  Lake,  under  the  trees. 

This  spot  is  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  not  more  than  three 
Tersts  from  the  point  where  it  &lls  into  the  Bia.  The  lake  is  ssid 
to  be  about  one  hundred  versts  in  length,  varying  firom  three  to 
ten  or  twdve  versts  broad.  In  &ot,  it  may  be  considered  to  lie 
in  an  enormous  chasm  formed  in  this  vast  mountain  chain.  It  ia 
entirely  surrounded  by  high  mountains^  in  many  parts  presenting 
precipices  not  less  than  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  nearly  per- 
pendicular. I  was  informed  by  a  Russian  oflloer  who  had  sounded 
it  that  one  part  was  more  than  two  thousand  feet  deep,  while 
other  places  were  still  deeper,  he  being  unable  to  sound  them,  not 
having  sufficient  line.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  tested  these 
measurements,  and  preparations  were  made,  but  I  was  prevented 
by  storms  that  are  frequent  here,  and  excee£ngly  dangerous. 
There  are  many  mountain  peaks  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  which 
rise  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  feet^  and  seTend'  on  the  south 
even  higher.  On  the  east  side  they  are  somewhat  less  in  eleva- 
tion; still,  they  reach  far  above  the  line  of  Tegetation  into  the 
region  of  eternal  snow. 

I  have  crossed  one  of  the  summits  to  the  west  ten  thousand  fivu 
hundred  feet  high,  and  one  to  the  south  s(»newhat  higher,  from 
which  I  could  look  down  upon  the  lake.  While  contemplating 
the  soene  beneath,  I  could  not  refrain  frq^  speculating  upon  the 
geological  secrets  that  lay  undivulged  in  the  mighty  abyss  almoat 
at  my  feet,  and  which  it  would  disclose  were  it  not  for  the  oiystil 
ft»d  that|  from  this  elevation;  lo(dked  solid  and  Uaok  as  ink 
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After  maloDg  the  curooity  we  found  that^  excepting  the  uimll 
plot  on  which  we  fint  encamped,  there  uta  not  on  any  other  part 
of  the  hike  a  single  acre  of  flat  land.  Our  party  conaisted  of  six* 
teen  persons,  eleven  bebg  Kalmucks  to  row  the  canoes.  For  the 
first  ten  yersts  along  this  shore  the  mountains  do  not  rise  veiy 
abruptly;  they  slope  down  to  the  north,  and  are  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  of  cedars  to  their  summits,  while  the  banks  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  facing  the  south,  have  scarcely  a  tree 
upon  them.  After  passing  a  small  headland  the  lake  expands, 
and  a  splendid  view  burst  upon  us.  To  our  right  were  firownmg 
precipices  of  great  elevation,  upon  which  dark  cedars  were  grow* 
ing.  At  the  foot  of  these  diffii  a  huge  mass  of  rook  rose  out  of 
the  water  abouf  five  hundred  feet,  and  from  the  inclination  of  the 
strata  I  was  induced  to  think  part  of  the  mountain  had  fallen  into 
the  lake. 

Beyond  this,  each  few  versts  presented  a  new  and  beautiful 
scene;  the  lake  stretched  into  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  with  pic- 
turesque mountains  rising  upon  each  shore.  Several  times  I  was 
pulled  ashore  and  placed  myself  on  jutting  rocks,  which  afforded 
me  good  points  to  sketch  from.  Eariy  in  the  evening  we  stopped 
near  a  torrent,  which  came  rushing  down  a  narrow  gorge,  and  the 
Kalmucks  proposed  to  remain  here  for  the  night.  There  was  a 
nice  bed  of  clean  sand,  about  five  paces  wide,  sloping  gradually 
down  into  the  water.  Large  cedars  were  growing  between  the 
upper  edge  of  the  sand  and  the  rocks,  and  under  these  our 
halagan  was  made.  Although  it  was  but  a  few  bare  poles  covered 
with  birch  bark,  open  in  front,  and  the  ends  filled  up  with 
branches,  we  found  it  exceedingly  comfortable,  with  a  greai  fire 
in  front,  giving  warmth  and  keeping  off  the  musquitoes.  I  tried, 
accompanied  by  three  Kalmucks,  to  penetrate  the  thick  forest  on 
the  banks  of  the  torrent,  but,  after  forcing  our  way  aliout  one 
hundred  paces,  in  half  an  hour  we  were  compelled  to  give  it  up. 
Night  soon  spread  her  mantie  over  mountain  and  lake,  when 
everything  was  hushed  in  silence;  scarcely  a  leaf  was  moved,  nor 
was  the  lake  ruffled  by  a  ripple. 

I  awoke  with  the  dawn,  and  found  a  fresh  breeie  blowing.  We 
were  completely  sheltered  by  a  high  mass  of  rock;  nevertheless, 
we  could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  waves  as  they  dashed  against  the 
rocks,  telling  us  plainly  that  we  were  prisoners  on  this  solitary 
strand.  Beyond  them  we  should  enter  on  the  broad  parts  of 
19 
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th«  lake,  wliere  I  expected  to  find  splendid  eoenery.  ThU  made 
me  Muuooe  to  proceed;  but,  so  long  as  the  breeie  hated,  th« 
Ealmaeka  would  not  move,  not  even  after  it  bad  moderated 
considerably.  Tbey  examined  tbe  appearance  botb  of  sky  and 
monntains  carefully  before  they  would  attempt  to  pull  us  round 
the  point  About  ten  o'clock  they  seemed  to  be  reUeyed  ci  their 
fearsy  when  we  pushed  off,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  rounded 
the  point  of  rooks,  and  entered  into  a  large  basin  about  fifteen 
yerstB  long,  and  seven  or  eight  broad. 

The  scene  I  now  behead  was  splendid;  the  mountains  rose  to 
a  great  height,  some  of  them  capped  with  ererlasting  snow.  AAar 
the  first  burst  of  astonishment  was  past,  I  turned  to  examine  the 
shore,  nol  &r  from  which  we  were  rowing,  when  I  found  the 
rocks  came  sheer  down  for  six  or  seyen  hundred  £Bet  without  % 
ledge  to  which  we  could  cling.  There  was,  therefore,  no  place 
to  effect  a  landing.  Had  we  been  cai^ht  in  a  storm  on  this  pari 
of  the  lake,  nothing  could  have  sayed  us  in  such  frail  craft.  I 
was,  therefore,  fully  conyinced  that  the  Kalmucks  understood 
how  and  when  to  continue  our  yoyage,  and  this  determined  me 
to  submit  to  their  arrangements.  Haying  gone  fiye  <v  six  yersts, 
we  reaehed  an  isolated  mass,  a  little  beyond  Vhioh  I  was  able  to 
take  a  yiew  looking  down  the  lake. 

The  rocks  at  this  pomt  were  a  light  blue  skte,  of  a  yeiy 
oompaot  grsin,  reminding  me  of  the  same  material  obtained  at 
niyerstoiie.  From  this  point  we  pushed  on  again,  crossing  a  pari 
of  the  lake  which  formed  a  small  bay  in  the  mountain,  and  soon 
reaehed  Tmek-taah,  a  rock  forming  the  point  where  the  lake  turns 
directly  south.  This  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  the  finest 
mw  on  the  Iske,  and  it  is  truly  grand.  Our  canoes  were  secured 
in  a  sheltered  spot  We  then  climbed  to  the  top  of  Tmek-tash, 
or  Stone  Chest,  so  nsmed  tram  its  square  form.  I  found  these 
rocks  slate  of  a  nmilar  kind,  but  in  this  instance  great  disrup* 
tions  had  taken  place.  In  smne  parts  the  strata  are  lying  in  a 
horizontal  position,  whfle  in  othen  they  are  almost  yertioal.  The 
top  of  Tmek-tash  was  coyered  with  plants  and  flowera,  seyeral  of 
which  I  secured.  I  also  found  some  yery  beautiful  ferns  growing 
in  deep  shady  clefts.  The  shores  of  this  lake  would  be  highly 
interesting  to  the  botanist,  as  he  would  find  here  new  and 
beautiful  ^ecimeiis,  especially  in  rock  plants.  On  the  crags  two 
thousand  feet  aboye  me  I  saw  moderately  large  trees,  which,  by 
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diMr  foliage,  I  rapposod  to  be  birch ;  bat  as  ihey  appeared  to 
be  hnng  with  bunches  of  bright  yellow  and  orange  fiowen,  I 
thooght  ihej  must  be  a  new  species,  or,  at  least,  a  species 
unknown  to  me. 

The  view  of  the  lake  from  this  point  is  extensiye,  and  embraces 
some  bold  scenery.  Along  the  west  shore  the  rocks  dip  to  the 
east  at  a  yery  sharp  angle,  while  on  the  crest  of  these  mountains 
crags  rise  np  qnite  perpendicnlar.  Overtopping  these,  a  snow- 
capped Bommit  appears  shining  like  silyer  against  the  deep  blue 
sky.  On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  the  monntains  are  less  abrupt, 
but  there  is  one  which  rears  his  rounded  and  lofty  head  hx  into 
the  clouds.  At  the  time  I  was  sketching  billowy  masses  of  white 
vapor  floated  across  his  rugged  sides,  leaving  his  crest,  which  had 
been  decked  for  i^es  with  snow,  sparkling  in  the  bright  sun.  The 
oobr  and  a&ial  perspective  of  these  mountains  are  wonderful.  I 
counted  twenty-three  distinct  distances,  each  beautifully  defined, 
and  receding  until  they  appeared  like  a  thin  transparent  cloud  on 
the  horiion. 

I  had  another  object  in  ascending  to  the  high  crags  above  u^— 
to  lodk  for  some  of  the  feathered  race  in  the  forest,  and  thus  pro- 
eure  a  dinner.  Shouldering  my  rifle,  I  marched  off,  accompanied 
by  four  Kalmucks  and  our  Talmtuh  or  interpreter,  who  also  car- 
ried a  gun.  We  scrambled  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountain 
and  came  upon  some  bear-tracks,  which  the  Kalmucks  said  had 
been  made  only  a  few  hours.  We  followed  them  toward  the  sum- 
mit, but  without  any  result  When  near  the  top  I  found  that 
my  cottjeeture  was  correct;  the  trees  with  garlands  of  yellow  and 
orange  leaves,  which,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  had  exactly  the 
appearance  of  long  pendent  bunches  of  flowers,  not  unlike  the 
laburnum,  were  birch.  During  this  ramble  a  few  birds  were  shot : 
they  were  black,  and  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw,  but  their  food, 
being  the  cedar-nut,  gives  them  a  strong  oily  flavor.  They  were 
very  wild,  keeping  out  of  the  range  of  shot.  I  picked  them  off, 
however,  with  my  pea-rifle,  from  the  upper  branches  of  the  high 
trees. 

Again  we  took  to  our  canoes,  passed  Tmek-tuh,  and  entered 
the  large  part  of  the  lake.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  I  was 
pulled  ashore,  where  I  found  the  slate  rocks  dipping  to  the  east 
at  an  angle  of  41^ ;  a  little  farther  I  found  the  dip  was  46^ ;  in 
bodi  plaees  the  strata  continued  at  this  angle  neariy  to  the  ridge 
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of  the  moantain,  where  thej  became  broken  and  jagged.  Aa  w» 
paddled  along  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
yersts  from  Tmek-tash,  I  heard  the  roaring  of  water,  though  it 
was  hid  from  eight;  pulling  in  toward  the  rocks,  we  found  a 
narrow  gorge  down  which  the  water  tumbled  with  a  great  roar. 
From  the  lake  nothing  could  be  seen,  but  on  climbing  the  rocks 
and  ascending  the  ravine  i  observed  a  splendid  view. 

The  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  foreground  are  a  dark  red 
granite,  those  in  the  distance  are  slate.  The  plants  and  flowers 
growing  with  a  tropical  luxuriance  upon  and  out  of  their  crevices 
gave  the  scene  quite  an  enchanting  aspect  It  wa3  savage  nature, 
adorned  with  some  of  her  most  lovely  ornaments.  The  deep  red 
on  the  granite,  the  gray,  purple,  and  orange  on  the  slate,  with 
the  bright  yellow  of  the  birches  on  the  distant  rocks,  overtopped 
as  they  were  by  deep  purple  mountains,  rendered  this  a  study  of 
inestimable  value.  Had  Buskin  been  jiere,  he  must  have  acknow- 
ledged that  Dame  Nature  was  as  a  colorist  more  Turneresque  than 
Turner  himself.  After  devoting  several  hours  to  this  subject,  I 
found  it  was  time  to  seek  a  night's  lodgmgs — ^no  easy  matter  to 
accomplish  on  these  rocky  shores.  Fortunately,  after  about  an 
hour  we  came  upon  a  spot  covered  with  rough  pebbles  large 
enough  for  our  encampment,  close  under  some  larch-trees.  The 
canoes  were  drawn  up  to  secure  them  against  a  gale,  and  we  soon 
made  ourselves  snug  for  the  night. 

A  discovery  was  made  this  evening  of  a  startling  character. 
The  bread  had  been  left  at  Sandip,  about  four  hundred  versts 
distant  All  we  had  was  a  few  pounds  of  black  jucareet— «mall 
cubes  of  dried  black  bread. 

The  morning  was  fine,  but  a  strong  wind  delayed  our  starting 
until  near  ten  o'clock,  when  we  once  more  got  under  way,  pass- 
ing some  fine  scenery,  which  gave  me  plenty  of  occupation. 
About  noon  we  arrived  opposite  to  a  ravine  in  which  was  a  beau- 
tiful waterfall,  with  a  large  body  of  water  tumbling  among  rooks 
of  very  picturesque  shapes. 

The  rocks  around  and  in  this  fall  are  of  every  variety  of  color 
—some  bright  red,  others  purple,  yellow,  and  green.  I  found 
several  beautiful  specimens  of  marble— one  a  white  with  purple 
spots ;  another,  white  with  bluish-purple  veins.  These  had  been 
washed  firom  the  mountains  above.  There  were  masses  of  a  deep 
plum-colored  jasper,  also  tumbled  down  from  their  beds  by  the 
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torrent  I  made  a  great  efforCto  aaoend  to  the  upper  part  of  this 
fall,  bat,  after  maD j  attempts  in  yarions  directions,  was  most  re- 
luotandj  compelled  to  depart  withoat  eyen  a  peep  at  the  savage 
scene  bejond.  The  scenery  on  this  part  of  the  lake  is  cf  a  most 
wildly  romantic  character.  Advancing  farther,  we  9am«  upon 
the  slate  formation,  heaved  np  into  a  vertical  position,  in  beds 
varying  from  one  to  three  inches  thick,  that  rose  up  from  five 
handred  to  seven  hundred  feet  in  many  places — ^not  perpendicu* 
lar,  but  overhanging  the  lake  considerably.  Approaching  these 
precipices,  with  a  side-view  they  appear  huge  blocks  broken  into 
fimtastic  shapes,  ready  to  topple  over  into  these  fearful  depths. 
It  was  necessary  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  as  we  beheld 
during  our  voyage  along  this  shore  several  pieces  plunge  in  and 
eut  the  water  with  a  great  noise.  When  passing  in  front  of  these 
clifb,  I  saw  that  the  different  beds  projected  out,  leaving  a  deep 
eavity  between.  In  some  places  a  single  bed  three  inches  thick 
stands  out  four  or  five  feet,  rising  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the 
water,  like  the  leaf  of  some  mighty  doors :  the  effect  is  most 
peculiar.  Such  is  die  formation  on  Uiis  part  of  the  lake  for  more 
than  twenty  versts,  without  one  spot  on  which  a  man  can  place 
his  foot  We  were  all  delighted  when  these  dangerous  rocks 
were  passed,  and  turned  into  a  bay  with  a  sandy  beach,  having 
large  cedars  growing  to  the  water's  edge,  near  die  Biver  Ghealee. 
Here  we  encamped  for  the  night;  and  very  soon  after  our  arrival 
a  stiff  breeie  sprang  up,  dashing  the  waves  far  on  to  the  sand. 
Had  it  come  on  an  hour  sooner,  not  one  of  us  would  have 
escaped. 

Our  halagan  was  put  up  in  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  wind  by 
thick  underwood ;  a  bed  of  sparkling  white  sand  lay  in  front,  on 
which  a  huge  fire  rendered  our  lodging  exceedingly  comfortable. 
While  the  evening  meal  was  being  prepared,  I  rambled  into  the 
forest,  hoping  to  procure  food  for  to-morrow's  dinner,  but  nothing 
could  be  found.  At  dark  the  night  became  stormy,  heavy  black 
clouds  rolled  over  the  lake,  and  thunder  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
but  the  storm  did  not  reach  us. 

On  waking  at  daybreak  I  found  we  had  a  clear  sky  and  a 
strong  wind,  which  again  delayed  us*until  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon. About  two  hours  after  we  started  one  of  the  most  wild 
and  savage-kx^ng  scenes  on  the  lake  opened  upon  us.  It  is  a 
deep  eireular  recess  into  the  Kara  Korum  Mountain,  into  whidk 
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Ikll  three  rtreamfl.  These  are  wiitedneir  the  top  of  ihe  mighty  pre- 
eipiee,  end  then  come  tumbling  down  in  a  enoeeerion  of  falk  until 
they  reach  a  mass  of  rookSy  enow,  and  ioe,  nnder  which  the  water 
passes,  and  at  h»t  rashes  oat  through  a  natoral  arch  and  falls  into 
the  lake,  where  at  this  point  it  rans  in  among  the  precipices. 
From  the  IcTcl  of  the  lake  to  die  top  o^  the  diiF,  oyer  which  the 
water  takes  its  first  leap,  is  not  less  than  two  thoosand  feet  Ava- 
lanches most  at  times  sweep  over  this  plaee,  and  large  trees  are 
bent  down  and  stripped  of  their  branches.  Huge  rocks  are  torn 
up  and  hailed  along,  crashing  and  grinding  everything  in  their 
coarse  as  they  rash  on  into  the  lake.  No  man  can  conceive  the 
chaotic  coofnsion  into  which  the  mass  of  ice  and  rook  has  been 
heaped.  One  enormoos  stone,  weighing  not  lees  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons,  had  been  placed  on  its  end,  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  in  an  overhanging  position  toward  die  lake.  While  engaged 
sketching  this  view,  I  observed  the  Kalmucks  bringing  the  strong 
trunks  of  some  fallen  trees,  of  which  they  made  levers,  hoping  to 
tumble  the  mass  into  the  lake.  All  their  efforts  were  fruitless, 
for  which  I  was  sot  sony.  The  mass  was  left  standing^-an 
enduring  monument  of  the  mi^ty  power  which  had  placed  it  ca 
its  pedestal. 

Having  spent  several  hours  on  this  wild  bat  interesting  spot, 
we  once  more  embarked  and  proceeded  onward.  The  cliflb  still 
retained  their  ragged  appearance  and  perpendicular  form,  over 
which  numerous  little  rills  came  leaping  and  i^wikling,  some  of 
them  carried  away  in  vapor  before  they  could  arrive  at  the  bottom. 
We  passed  a  spot  where  die  slate  was  thrown  up  into  high  and 
jagged  peaks,  without  finding  a  single  plaoe  where  we  could  land 
on  this  part  of  the  shore,  until  our  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tchoulishman,  which  has  formed  several  small  islands  near  the 
head  of  the  lake :  we  encamped  on  one  near  some  huge  and  fine* 
looking  birch  and  poplar  trees,  whence  I  had  a  magnificent  view. 
Daring  the  latter  part  of  our  voyage  we  had  been  under  some 
apprehension  of  another  storm,  as  clouds  were  gathering  thick 
over  the  mountains  lower  down  on  the  lake.  These  continued  to 
eolleot  with  astonishing  rapidity;  still,  all  was  calm  and  sunshine 
with  us.  Hour  after  hour  passed;  the  dark  mass  became  black 
and  descended  upon  the  lower  summits.  It  had  a  fearfid  aqpect. 
Not  a  leaf  quivered  to  the  breeze;  not  a  ripple  was  heard  on  the 
Aose :  it  was  one  of  those  appalling  calms  which  betokctt  a  dread- 
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ftil  ovlbreilc,  and  we  aU  watched  with  feelings  ef  deep  aaadetff • 
Shortly  after  dark  thiB  dense  mass  of  blaek  doiida  was  mat 
aswnder  bj  a  terrific  flash,  whieh  lit  up  lake  and  Boaatain  for  a 
few  seeonds  with  a  glare  of  pink j  light  The  thunder  rolled  and 
echoed  through  the  moantains  with  a  most  sublime  effect  The 
Kghtning  flashed  in  quick  sueeesoioPy  sometimes  descending  into 
the  kkcy  at  others  striking  the  mountain  cragSy  among  whiefa  we 
could  see  it  leap  from  point  to  point  At  ls«t  it  became  almest 
one  continued  blase,  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  CTimining 
the  thick  douds,  which  appeared  almost  soBd  b^ore  the  flash. 

This  storm  was  not  in  one  broad  mass  of  ckmds,  eztendfing  over 
the  heavens  for  many  miksy  but  composed  of  inanmerable  pOkn 
of  electric  douds  piled  up  in  feiHowy  masses,  and  Tanishing  off  ia 
endless  perspectiye :  some  of  them  were  lighted  up  wifli  a  rMA 
gkfw  when  tiie  flash  burst  forth,  while  other  parts  renudned  im 
riiade,  and  some  stood  cut  in  inky  bbckness.  Has  steffm  eoa» 
tinned  fat  sevenl  houiv  to  lage  on  all  sides,  bvt  witlwat  one  dsep 
of  lain  oomiDg  near  us;  a  few  miles  flu^^ier  dawn  Ae  kdmy  ili 
effects  must  haye  been  tremendous. 

The  next  morning  was  sunny  and  beaattful,  pvooiisii^  a  flne 
day,  and  we  started  to  ascend  the  Biter  Tchodishnum,  whieh  cd* 
ters  the  lake  by  several  strBaou.  We  were  obliged  te  try  three  of 
these  befote  we  coidd  succeed  in  reaching  the  river  in  its  sinf^ 
bed.  When  we  did  accomplish  this,  the  stream  was  so  rapid  that 
it  was  with  diflieu%  the  canoes  ooald  be  forced  along. 

The  sceneiy  on  this  river  is  worth  all  the  tofl  of  a  hmg  joop- 
ney;  in  Surope  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with  it  In  some 
parts  the  rear  of  its  waters  is  heard  fer  many  mOea,  mid  the  lash 
feBage  en  its  baritt  grows  with  striking  piotnresqneness  amid 
fellen  rocks;  the  stupendous  mountains  forming  the  gorge  thiwigh 
whidi  it  runs,  their  vaiious-cdored  rodn,  with  the  patehes  of 
moss  of  ahnest  every  hue,  and  the  sparkling  waterfalls  that  come 
tnmUIng  down  their  nigged  sides,  produce  an  effect  imposriUe  to 
be  described  by  language.  My  portfolios  will  show  how  earnesdy 
I  strove  to  do  them  justice  by  means  with  which  I  am  more 
fiuniliar.  Having  spent  a  sufficient  time  in  th«r  ddineation,  I 
tetumed  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake^  where  I  fennd  mnch 
to  occupy  me.  On  one  part,  which  is  not  so  abrupt  and  wild  as 
the  W€Bt  side,  there  are  singular  masses  of  eong^omcrate  at  a  ee»> 
sidMable  elevation  above  the  lake.    Some  stand  near  the  edge  tf 
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the  pnApw&f  othen  at  a  diataoee,  and  tbey  freqnendy  isMke  die 
form  of  minSa 

Not  hi  firom  this  place  we  had  a  visit  liom  a  bear.  After  ex- 
amining oar  camp,  he  yeiy  politely  quitted  it^  leaving  everything 
untonohed,  and  dl  oor  party  hat  asleep. 

Near  the  point  where  a  small  arm  of  the  lake  tarns  direetly  east 
toward  the  Kamga  the  clifis  are  limestone,  in  which  is  a  hige 
eave,  and  not  hi  distant  diere  is  a  noble  wateiM  on  tfie  Biver 
KarboUy  aboat  five  handred  paces  from  the  lake,  'the  scenery 
on  all  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  Altin-Kool  is  very  fine;  on 
some  it  is  exceedbgly  wild  and  grand.  We  continaed  oar  voy- 
age toward  the  Eamga,  which  enabled  me  to  obtain  views  of  the 
high  chain  to  the  eastward ;  after  which  we  crossed  the  lake,  and 
^proceeded  al<mg  the  north  side  about  a  verst  firom  the  shore. 
The  attention  of  the  Kalmaoks  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  sound 
in  the  mountainS|  which  caused  them  to  rest  for  a  minute,  when 
one  of  ihem  gave  orders  to  mske  for  the  shore.  The  canoes  were 
instantly  turned,  aud  the  men  pulled  for  the  land  with  all  their 
might 

The  lake  was  perfectly  calm,  but  these  mountaineers  knew  that 
a  storm  was  coming,  and  it  was  evident  that  th^  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious.  Our  little  boats  were  pulled  along  at  a  great  speed 
toward  a  bay  where  there  was  a  sandy  shore,  our  only  place  of 
refuge.  We  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach  when  we 
heard  the  wind  sweeping  over  the  lake  with  a  fearful  sound. 
Looking  out  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  I  saw  a  streak  of  white 
foam  coming  toward  us  like  a  race-horBC,  and  felt  that  if  we  were 
caught  in  this  blast  we  were  doomed;  a  few  minutes  more,  and 
we  should  be  safe.  At  last  we  touched  tfie  sand;  to  leap  out  was 
the  work  of  a  moment;  simultaneously  we  seised  the  canoe,  and 
ran  with  it  up  tfie  beach;  the  other  two  crews  performed  the  same 
operation.  Now  the  gale  swept  past  in  its  tenible  fury,  and  a 
wave  came  dashing  on  to  the  strand  four  or  five  feet  deep.  Two  of 
the  canoes,  being  a  little  behind,  were  not  out  of  reach  of  the 
wave  as  it  rolled  in,  and  were  filled  in  a  moment;  the  men,  how- 
ever, held  on,  and  the  boats  were  soon  pulled  out  of  danger. 

We  sought  shelter  in  the  forest  under  several  large  cedars,  and 
while  some  of  my  companions  brought  our  baggage,  others  began 
preparing  a  balagan  as  a  protection  against  the  storm.  Just  at 
this  moment  came  a  vivid  flash,  followed  by  a  terrific  crash  of 
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thunder,  wbioli  appeared  to  eliake  tbe  solid  earth.  The  roaring 
of  the  wind  and  wayea,  and  the  heavy  roll  of  the  thunder,  were 
appalling.  It  soon  be<»kme  a  perfect  hanicane ;  the  tops  of  the 
waves  were  blown  off  as  they  rose,  and  the  lake  was  oorered  as 
if  with  a  sheet  of  snow.  Had  we  gone  even  one  hundred  yards 
farther  before  turning  toward  the  shore,  we  should  never  have 
been  heard  of  again.  Beyond  this  little  bay  there  was  not  a  spot 
on  which  we  could  land  for  fifteen  versts.  The  perpendicularity 
of  the  shores  and  frequent  storms  render  tfie  navigation  of  Mb 
hke  extremely  dangerous,  the  more  especially  in  a  craft  in  which 
many  persons  would  hesitate  to  cross  the  Thames. 

Each  canoe  is  cut  out  oC  the  trunk  of  a  tree;  ours  were  made 
of  poplar,  which  grows  in  some  of  these  r^ons  to  a  large  siie. 
Though  the  wood  is  very  soft,  it  is  a  work  of  great  labor  for  the 
Kalmucks  with  their  implements.  The  sides  are  cut  down  to 
about  diree-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  bottom  is  near 
double  the  substance,  which  is  usually  made  flat  and  without  a 
keel. 

The  storm  continued  until  near  evening  and  then  deaied  off. 
The  Kalmucks  proposed,  although  late,  that  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  calm  and  get  out  of  the  great  basin,  expressing 
their  conviction  that  we  should  be  detained  in  the  morning,  as 
the  weather  was  breaking,  and  storms  would  now  be  frequent  I 
had  already  sufficient  proof  of  Uieir  knowledge  to  induce  me  to 
adopt  their  su^;estion ;  therefore  tfie  order  was  given  to  pack 
the  baggage,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  on  our  way  to 
seek  another  lodging.  It  was  more  than  two  hours  before  we 
turned  the  rocky  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  smaller  part  of  the 
lake.  Even  before  doing  so  the  rain  began  to  pour  down,  and 
night  came  on  apace,  yet  no  place  could  be  found  where  we  could 
land  and  place  our  boats  in  safety.  Nor  was  it  untO  some  time 
^fter  dark  that  we  discovered  a  &vorable  spot,  and  then  we  had 
to  encamp  <<in  thunder,  lightning,  and  in  rain,''  which  continued 
nearly  through  the  night  The  following  afternoon  we  reached 
our  first  encampment,  near  the  outlet  into  the  Bea,  whence  we 
started  on  our  voyage  round  this  lake,  decidedly  one  of  tfie  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  CHAINS  OV  THE  ALTAI. 

I  NOW  detennined  to  vitit  tlie  souroe  of  the  Katonnaia,  though 
serenJ  of  my  Siberian  friends  considered  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reach  Bielouka  with  its  glaciers  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
winter  commencing  very  early  in  this  high  region.  During  my 
jonmey  I  had  collected  jaspers  and  porphyries  of  great  beauty, 
also  several  specimens  of  quarts  and  aventurine ;  and  Kolyyan 
polishing  works  lying  in  my  route^  some  of  these  I  gave  to  be 
cut.  The  woHes  here  are  not  so  extensiveas  those  in  Ekaterine- 
burg,  nor  do  they  cut  any  of  the  precious  stones.  The  articles 
made  are  often  on  a  gigantic  scale;  and  a  walk  through  the 
Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg  will  sufficiently  prove  to  every  one 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  th6  different  vases,  columns,  and 
pedestals  produced  in  this  far-off  region,  where  Europeans  gene- 
rally oonsider  there  is  nothing  but  barbarism. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  workmen  employed  in  this  Zavod.  Many  were  engaged 
in  cutdng  dark  pvrple  jasper  columns  fourteen  feet  in  height ; 
othen  were  at  work  on  vases  of  dark  green  jasper;  both  the 
design  and  material  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  in  some  the 
foliage  was  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  seen,  either  ancient  or 
modem.  Were  these  artists  free  to  exercise  their  tdent  for  theii 
own  benefit,  Ais  wild  region  would  soon  produee  men  ihat 
Kussb  might  be  proud  of;  but  the  poor  fellowB  are  made  to  work 
for  two  shillings  and  ninepence  and  three  shillings  and  eightpence 
a  month.  Let  us  hope  that  his  imperial  majesty  will  ^ve  these 
deserving  men  their  freedom,  and  with  it  the  privilege  of  putting 
a  water-wheel  on  the  stream  which  furnishes  the  moving  power 
to  the  imperial  works.  Were  this  accorded  to  them,  three  or 
four  artificers  would  join  and  erect  a  small  wooden  building  and 
water-wheel,  by  which  means  they  would  be  able  to  execute  works 
of  moderate  dimensions,  and  find  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative 
prices.  The  mass  of  materials  on  which  they  employ  their  talent 
is  so  enormous  in  the  Altai  that  it  will  not  be  exhausted  for  ages 
tooome. 

Fiom  Kolyvan  my  road  lay  to  the  southeast    The  director 


gBTe  BM  his  tenatuiiy  in  whioh  I  oould  timyd  abovft  one  bnndred 
and  ihirty  veistB  to  a  Tillage  on  the  river  TohnriBhi  and  at  three 
o'clock  we  started  with  five  honee  over  a  hilly  oonntiy.  The 
first  fifteen  yerats  were  uninteresting — ^rounded  hills,  with  Terj 
few  tiees  to  break  the  sameness  of  the  landscape.  After  this  we 
readied  a  more  derated  part  of  the  oonntiji  afiiNrding  a  fine  view 
of  die  Tigeretsakol  chain.  A  little  before  dusk  we  arrived  at  a 
village  where  horses  were  ready  to  take  ns  on.  We  had  high 
hills  to  cross,  which  in  some  places  were  steep ;  this  led  ns  on  to 
a  plateau,  with  great  blocks  o^  granite  standing  up  slong  several 
small  ridges.  From  this  spot  I  had  a  noble  prospect  of  the  Tohn- 
lish  winding  its  coarse  in  a  deep  valley  in  the  mountains.  About 
tenVersts  beyond  this  point  the  road  fslls  abruptly  into  the  val- 
ley. It  was  no  easy  matter  to  descend :  two  wheels  wero  locked, 
and  the  yemstohick  begged  me  to  walk  down,  he  being  afraid  of 
his  hotses  bolting.  Night  was  £ut  covering  hill  and  valley  in 
gloom,  which  gave  to  many  of  the  objects  a  mysterioas  aspect. 
Having,  however,  reached  the  valley  in  safety,  we  sat  down  in 
the  carriage,  and  wero  soon  fording  the  river,  the  water  coming 
into  the  tarantass,  but  without  doing  us  any  damage.  On  roach* 
ing  the  opposite  bank  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  up ;  but, 
when  once  on  the  road,  the  men  proceeded  at  a  furious  speed, 
rogardless  either  of  our  necks  or  their  own.  The  people  of  the 
village  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  in  the  dark,  and, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  country,  I  reluctantly  passed  the  night 
here. 

The  following  morning  a  dense  fog  covered  up  everything; 
but  I  found,  on  leaving  the  village,  that  we  ascended  rapidly. 
After  about  an  hour  we  emerged  from  the  fog  into  a  brilliant 
sunshine,  while  all  below  was  hid  in  a  sea  of  white  vapor. 
Having  gained  the  summit,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  mountain 
chains  to  the  south,  among  which  t  wandered  in  1847.  Many 
of  their  forms  wero  familiar  to  me,  so  that  it  was  Hke  meeting  an 
old  acquaintance.  No  snow  had  yet  fallen  on  their  summits, 
whioh  gave  me  hopes  that  I  might  still  reach  Bielouka.  As  we 
passed  over  the  mountain,  I  saw  some  basalt  oolumns  in  a  deep 
ravine  beneath.  Stopping  a  few  moments  on  the  ridge  before  we 
descended,  my  man  pointed  out  the  River  Tchurish  in  a  deep 
nairow  valley,  to  the  east,  into  which  we  were  about  to  descend. 
From  this  point  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  sontfi  part  of  the 
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Cholfloan  chain,  wiih  its  high  oiags  and  snowy  peaks  glittering 
in  the  son ;  other  summits,  still  further  to  the  south,  near  the 
source  of  the  Bouchtarma,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  clouds.  The  road  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Tchurish  was 
steepi  and  the  country  to  the  south  well  wooded  with  pine  and 
birch  trees.  Our  speed  was  a  full  gallop  down  a  straight  road 
for  some  five  or  six  yersts,  when  we  turned  suddenly  round,  forded 
a  rapid  stream,  and  in  ten  minutes  were  in  the  Tillage.  As  my 
friend's  tarantass  was  to  stop  here,  horses  were  soon  saddled,  and 
a  party  of  four  men  ready  to  accompany  me  to  the  next  village, 
twenty-five  vents  distant. 

The  sun  was  sinking  fast  when  we  mounted  and  rode  away. 
About  two  versts  from  the  village  we  came  to  the  Tchurish,  a 
broad  and  rapid  stream,  which  we  must  ford.  One  of  the  men 
rode  in,  I  followed,  the  others  came  after  us.  The  water  was 
both  deep  and  cold,  but  all  passed  in  safety,  when  our  horses  were 
put  into  a  sharp  trot  to  enable  us  to  reach  Korgon  before  dark. 
The  road  was  along  die  east  bank  of  the  river,  close  under  the 
high  granite  cliffs,  which  rise  in  many  parts  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet.  In  many  places  the  scenery  was  very  picturesque, 
and  reminded  me  of  some  parts  of  the  River  Tom.  Several  deep 
ravines  ran  up  into  the  mountains,  down  which  small  streams 
fretted  and  foamed  over  their  rocky  beds.  We  had  a  rough  ride, 
and  arrived  at  the  village  at  dark.  A  boat  was  sent  over  to  take 
us  across,  but  our  honea  had  to  swim.  The  Startioner  had  been 
apprised  of  my  visit,  and  was  waiting  to  conduct  me  to  his  house. 
My  horse  was  over  in  a  few  minutes,  when  I  mounted  and  accom- 
panied my  host  to  his  home,  and  this  was  to  be  my  resting-place 
for  the  night.  I  was  scarcely  seated  when  the  good  man  pre- 
sented me  with  a  plate  of  delicious  honey,  fresh  from  the  hive. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  beforo  the  men  and  horses 
wero  ready  for  our  ride  to  Tchtchulika,  the  last  village  on  the 
Tchurish.  The  rain,  as  my  host  had  predicted,  was  pouring  in 
torronts,  and  all  the  mountabs  were  covered  with  a  thick  fog. 
We  wero  going  to  ride  alon^  the  valley  of  the  river,  in  which,  I 
had  been  informed,  the  scenery  was  beautiful,  but  I  had  very 
little  chance  of  seeing  it.  In  some  parts  it  was  well  wooded,  in 
others  com  was  growing  and  neariy  ready  for  the  sickle.  After 
riding  moro  than  an  hour  the  fog  began  to  clear  off,  but  the  rain 
continued  nevertheless.    I  was  able  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
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eoantry  we  were  travelling  throngh.  The  vaUey  at  this  phoe  is 
about  a  yent  and  a  half  wide ;  portiona  were  under  cnltiTation, 
and  in  other  parts  there  were  good  pastures,  with  clumps  of  fine 
trees.  It  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  high  mountainsy  composed 
of  purple  and  blue  skte^  broken  into  numerous  ridges,  with  many 
small  valleys  and  deep  ravines  running  up  toward  their  rocky 
crests.  By  ascending  to  the  top  of  a  rugged  spur,  which  ended 
in  a  precipice  sheer  down  to  the  liver,  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
feet,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  village,  with  the  river  winding 
through  the  little  plain.  In  summer  this  is  a  beautiful  spot,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  wild  flowers  growing  on  a  rich  carpet 
of  grass.  On  the  mountain  slopes  wild  strawberries,  of  a  most 
delicious  flavor,  are  found  in  great  quantities,  and  game  is  abun- 
dant. 

The  descent  into  the  valley  was  very  abrupt,  and  rendered  slip- 
pery and  difficult  by  the  rain.  On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river 
we  found  it  somewhat  swollen,  but  as  we  must  cross  it,  we  plunged 
in  the  water  up  to  our  saddle-flaps,  and  found  it  exceedingly  cold. 
However,  we  all  forded  it  in  safety.  I  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
a  merchant  evidently  well  off,  most  probably  rich,  who  gave  me  a 
most  hospitable  welcome.  Tea  and  (dadia$  (batter  fried  in  but- 
ter), with  delicious  honey,  were  pUced  before  me.  My  host  urged 
me  to  remain  the  night,  as  the  rain  poured  down  in  streams,  but 
this  I  declined,  knowing  the  value  of  one  day  on  a  journey  to  the 
region  to  which  I  was  bound.  Here  it  was 'rain,  there  it  would 
be  snow.  At  noon  the  horses  were  brought  into  the  yard,  when 
one  of  them  was  honored  with  a  precious  cargo,  consisting  of  four 
vedroM  of  vtodky^  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  sundry  other  articles, 
which  received  the  greatest  attention  from  my  companions.  With- 
out this  stock  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  persuade  any  man  to 
start  in  such  weather;  but  when  this  provision  for  the  journey 
was  seen  in  the  yard,  I  could  have  had  any  number  of  volunteera, 
ndn,  rivers,  and  snow  losing  all  their  terrors. 

My  party  consisted  of  five  men  and  nine  horses.  The  Star- 
tioner  and  five  other  men  accompanied  us  a  short  distance  to  aid 
in  fording  the  river,  which  was  rising  fast;  indeed,  there  were 
doubts  of  our  being  able  to  pass  it.  We  succeeded,  but  our  horses 
had  to  swim  a  short  distance.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  village 
the  rain  ceased,  and  a  bright  sun  shone  upon  us,  which  soon  be- 
eamo  hot,  and  made  our  jackets  smdce  again.    We  had  to  follow 
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a  tnok  up  ike  Till^  of  the  Tohurish  near  to  its  source,  and  thea 
cro68  a  high  chain  to  the  valley  of  the  Kokaa.  A  change  came 
over  the  aspect  of  the  country;  everything  was  bathed  in  sun  ^ 
shine,  and  we  passed  through  some  most  lovely  scenery.  The 
well-wo9ded  valley  of  the  Houekan,  with  the  high  mountains  sur- 
rounding it,  a£forded  some  fine  views,  which  I  did  not  fail  to  add 
to  my  collection.  I  rode  through  the  woods  and  beautiful  glades, 
in  some  parts  like  park  scenery;  nor  were  the  deer  wanting  to 
complete  the  iUusion,  several  groups  bounding  past  out  of  rifle- 
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range.  The  red  deer  are  numerous  in  this  region,  while  lugher 
up  iu  the  mountains  the  a2atn,  a  stag  of  a  large  sise,  may  be  mel 
with.  Grossbg  some  low  hills  thickly  covered  with  birch-treesy 
we  descended  upon  the  Tabagan  Steppe,  where  many  Kalmuokn 
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liaT«  ih«ir  aauh,  with  krge  herds  of  hones  and  oaltk,  whieh  find 
excellent  pastonge  on  the  steppe  and  in  the  small  Tallejs  among 
the  mountains.  The  Tchnrish  runs  across  this  yalley.  Here  it  is 
shorn  of  its  woody  banks;  indeed,  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen. 
Notwithstanding  this  barren  appearance,  the  varied  forms  and 
colors  of  the  moontains  give  a  charm  to  the  spot  which  would 
interest  eveiy  beholder. 

In  the  spring  the  Kalmucks  offer  up  sacrifices  to  their  deity: 
ihe  rich  give  horses;  those  who  are  poor  sacrifice  sheep  or  goats. 
I  was  present  at  one  of  the  ceremonies.  A  ram  was  led  up  by  the 
owner,  who  wished  for  a  large  increase  to  his  herds  and  flocks.  It 
was  handed  to  an  assistant  of  the  priest,  who  killed  it  in  the  usual 
manner.  .His  superior  stood  near,  looking  to  the  east,  and  began 
chanting  a  prayer,  and  beating  on  his  large  tambourine  to  rouse 
up  his  god,  and  then  made  his  request  for  multitudes  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  -The  ram  was  being  flayed;  and  when  the  operation 
was  completed,  the  skin  was  put  on  a  pole,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch,  raised  above  the  frame-work,  and  placed  with  its 
head  to  the  east.  The  tambourine  thundered  forth  its  sound,  and 
the  performer  continued  his  wild  chant.  The  flesh  was  cooked 
in  the  lai^  ealdion,  and  the  tribe  held  a  great  festival. 
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The  dreas  of  the  priest  waa  a  leather  eoat|  OT#ir'  the  laps  of 
which  are  haog  hundreds  of  strips,  and  leather  tassels  on  the 
breast.  He  wears  a  girdle  round  his  waist,  with  brass  balls  on 
his  back;  and  scraps  of  iron  hang  on  the  front,  producing  a  jin- 
gling  sound.  To  accompany  his  other  instruments,  I  added  a 
key  to  his  stock,  which  he  received  with  great  delight  His  cap 
was  of  crimson  velvet,  with  brass  beads  and  glass  drops  hanging 
on  his  forehead,  and  feathers  from  the  tail  of  the  crane  at  the 
back. 

Having  completed  these  sketches,  the  lessening  light  warned 
us  to  seek  a  more  sheltered  resting-place  for  the  night  A  ride 
of  somewhat  over  an  hour  brought  us  where  the  river  runs 
through  a  small  wood  of  fine  larch-trees,  and  under  these  we  en- 
camped. It  was,  however,  dark  long  before  our  strips  of  canvas 
were  rigged  up,  and  fuel  collected  for  the  fire,  that  was  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  keen  cutting  blast  whistling  through 
the  trees.  At  such  times  every  man  must  do  his  duty ;  mine 
was  to  get  up  the  blaze ;  and  long  practice  had  made  a  good  fire- 
man. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  we  left  our  resting-place,  and 
entered  another  branch  of  the  steppe,  running  directly  east. 
Over  this  we  gallopped  at  a  good  speed  to  a  Kalmuck  aoul,  which 
we  reached  in  two  hours;  we  there  changed  horses  and  pushed 
on.  The  ride  over  these  grassy  steppes  was  exceedingly  agree- 
able, constantly  winding  among  picturesque  ridges,  where  I  found 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  red  and  green  porphyry.  The  ascent 
hitherto  had  been  gradual ;  but  we  had  now  reached  the  foot  of 
the  chain  that  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Koksa  and  the 
Tchurish,  and  a  rugged  mountain  rose  up  in  front,  on  which 
there  was  no  track  to  guide  us  on  our  course.  About  noon  we 
came  to  a  small  stream,  leaping  and  hissing  over  its  rocky  bed ; 
and  having  remained  here  a  sufficient  time  for  both  men  and 
horses  to  be  refreshed,  we  started  again,  riding  up  a  very  rugged 
ascent,  rendered  more  difficult  by  a.  dense  forest.  In  about  an 
hour  we  were  on  the  summit,  or,  as  the  men  termed  it,  "  the  sad- 
dle." Thick  clouds  rolled  over  us,  and  a  heavy  pouring  rain 
penetrated  our  clothing  in  a  few  minutes.  Our  position  was  both 
disagreeable  and  dangerous,  for  we  could  only  see  a  few  yards  in 
advance;  the  descent,  too,  was  steep,  and  no  one  knew  whether 
we  should  find  it  gradual  or  abrupt.    One  of  the  men  dismounted. 
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and  started  off  in  the  direction  my  oompesB  UAd  me  we  ought  (o 
go ;  in  A  few  minntee  he  returned,  led  his  horse  down,  and  we 
followed.  In  leas  than  ten  minutes  we  were  heneath  the  elouds, 
which  were  rolling  fast  over  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Although  , 
we  were  still  in  a  drenching  rain,  we  could  see  our  way,  which 
was  yexy  steep  and  difficult.  As  we  rode  down,  we  passed  three 
large  lurch-trees  that  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  most  probap 
bly  in  the  storm  of  last  night,  as  the  splinieis  were  quite  fresh. 
Two  of  them  were  rent  into  thin  pieces  like  laths,  and  strewn 
around,  extending  oyer  a  space  twenty-three  paces  in  diameter. 
The  stumps  were  left  standing,  one  five  feet  high,  the  other  eight 
feet 

During  my  journey  I  have  seen  more  larch-trees  that  haye  been 
struck  by  lightning  than  all  other  kinds  taken  together.  What 
is  the  cause  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  is  that  they  are  more  often 
found  isolated  tfian  either  pines  or  birches.  Soon  after  passing 
these  blasted  trunks  we  got  among  a  labyrinth  of  rocks  over  which 
it  was  impossible  to  ride.  Eyery  man  dismounted,  and  after 
much  trouble  we  passed  this  formidable  barrier,  and  reached  a 
steep  grassy  slope  on  which  the  horses  could  scarcely  stand. 
After  descending  two  or  three  hundred  paces  we  came  upon  good 
ground,  oyer  which  we  could  ride  at  a  moderate  speed;  this  soon 
brought  us  to  the  Abbaye  Steppe. 

We  were  now  in  a  country  quite  familiar  to  me,  for  I  had 
orossed  part  of  it  in  1848,  and  a  few  yersto  fkrther  would  place 
me  on  my  old  track,,  which  we  should  follow  some  forty  or  fifty 
yersta.  I  saw  again  '<  tfie  old  ftuniliar  &ces.''  Bach  little  riyu- 
let  was  recognised;  the  lakes  where  hundreds  of  ducks  were 
swimming,  tfie  picturesque  masses  of  rock,  and  jagged  outlines 
of  the  mountains,  had  left  an  impression  which  subsequent  scenes 
had  not  obliterated,  making  me  forget  for  a  time  the  odd  rain 
that  was  chilling  me. 

We  had  reached  the  Tschugash  Biyer,  and  a  hard  ride  of  two 
hours  would  take  us  to  the  Koksa.'  I  put  my  horse  into  a  gallop, 
and  as  all  followed  cheerfolly,  notwithstanding  the  phuihing  rain 
which  beat  in  our  faces,  at  a  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  we 
reached  our  intended  camping-ground.  While  my  tent  was  being 
pitched  I  aided  in  getting  up  a  large  fire,  rendered  doubly  neces- 
sary by  the  piercing  gusts  of  wind  that  swept  through  the  trees, 
and  penetrated  our  wet  clothing,  making  our  teeth  chatter  again. 
20 
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▲  bovaftifiil  Mpply  of  dry  wood  oreatad  for  w  a  blaiiog  tn;  and 
baying  partaken  oopiooaly  of  the  oontents  of  my  techk§tU»  (thm 
tea-pot  had  been  smaahed),  I  walked  to  a  more  open  part  of  the 
forest,  whioh  afforded  me  a  view  of  the  soRoanding  monntaino^ 
Those  to  the  north  rose  np  abmptly  to  a  great  height  aknost  eloaa 
to  ns,  while  to  the  aonth  and  east  stood  the  Giants  of  the  ehain, 
their  heads  wrapped  in  eternal  white,  looking  cold,  grim,  and 
ghastly ;  among  them  were  the  objects  of  my  searoh.  On  looking 
np  to  the  monntein  near  ns  I  obseryed  that  the  eloads  wob 
gathering  fast  in  dark  and  lowering  masses,  while  in  .another 
region  of  the  heavens  there  was  a  great  oommotion ;  the  eloads 
were  whirling  ronnd,  and  huge  piles  were  heaped  np  and  tinged 
with  a  dnsky  red,  apparently  waitbg  an  order  for  batde.  I  bad 
now  been  long  enongh  aconstomed  to  a  mountain  life  to  know  by 
these  appearances  that  a  storm  was  brewing. 

My  tent  was  pitehed  against  the  trunks  of  three  large  lareh- 
trees  growing  dose  together,  the  foliage  so  thick  overhead  that 
the  men  said  no  run  oonld  penetrate.  In  front  of  the  tent  a 
hnge  fire  was  bnming  brightly,  and  dose  by  were  other  fine 
treea,  which  afforded  shelter  to  my  men,  who  had  spread  their 
Baddlendoths  ready  for  their  night^s  sleep.  Within  ten  paces  of 
our  fire  the  Koksa  ran  over  large  roeka,  making  a  great  loar. 
The  red  glare  from  the  blase  gave  a  warm  tone  to  the  tmnks  and 
branches,  and  rather  a  bandit-like  character  to  onr  party. 

Having  written  np  my  jonmal  and  placed  my  arms  where  they 
would  be  secure  from  wet  during  tfie  storm,  which  I  was  certain 
would  visit  us,  I  turned  down  on  my  bearskin  and  was  soon  sound 
aaleep;  but  this  did  not  last  long.  Before  eleven  o'clock  I  was 
startled  by  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  whioh  caused  me  to  ait 
up  and  look  around;  the  rest  were  sleeping  soundly.  The  rain 
was  pouring  down,  and  came  through  my  tent  like  water  fo>m  a 
garden  engine ;  everything  was  wet.  I  had  only  sat  up  a  few 
minutes,  when  a  second  crash  came,  followed  by  others  in  quick 
sucoessbn.  Our  fire  was  nearly  extinguished  by  the  torrents  of 
Ming  water—- it  could  scarcely  be  called  rain — and  between  each 
fiash  of  lightning  it  was  utter  darkness.  I  lay  down  again,  trying 
to  secure  myself  from  the  wet,  and  listened  to  the  aj^raaohing 
atorm.  The  noise  of  the  river  was  lost  in  the  roaring  of  the  wind 
through  the  forest.  Those  who  have  never  heard  this  sound 
cannot  form  any  idea  of  ite  power  and  awful  effect.    It  cornea 
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TiuluDg  up  ilieie  Bumntuii  Talleji  like  a  himicaiie,  wienoldog 
off  bnuiehes  and  uprooting  mighty  trees  in  its  coanie. 

I  now  began  ooanting  the  time  between  the  flash  and  the  re- 
port, and  foond  that  the  storm  was  coming  on  like  a  looomotiye 
engine ;  when  I  oonld  only  ooont  six  after  the  flash,  the  bellow- 
ing was  fearfnl.  Every  flush  came  nearer;  the  storm  was  soon 
directly  over  ns,  the  lightning  and  the  report  simnltaneoos.  It 
was  awfully  grand :  a  thick  darkness  at  one  moment,  the  next  a 
blaie  of  light  the  eye  oonld  not  I00&  upon,  at  the  same  instant  a 
tafrilie  eraslL  The  donds  appeared  hanging  on  the  trees  in  a 
black  mass,  while  all  anmnd  ns  was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog. 
Much  as  I  like  to  see  a  thnnder-stormy  this  made  me  fear  its 
dreadfdl  effeets,  more  espeoiallj  after  seeing  so  many  larches 
shivered  daring  onr  day's  ride.  To  remove  was  impossible;  we 
mnst  remain  and  trust  in  Providence  for  protection.  In  about 
half  an  hoar  the  storm  passed  off  toward  the  moantains^  among 
which  it  echoed  with  fearfdl  grandeur. 

Soon,  however,  it  was  returning,  when  I  mariced  the  time 
between  the  flash  and  report  with  intense  anxiety.  Each  few 
minutes  bionght  these  dreadful  doada  nearer,  until  they  were 
again  directly  over  us,  and  die  storm  once  more  raged  with 
all  its  ftiry.  The  lightning  appeared  to  eome  from  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  tiling  the  forest  and  all  around  with  a  pale  blue  light. 
This  caused  eveiy  man  to  sit  up :  the  Russians  were  crossing 
themselves,  bat  the  Kalmucks  sat  smoking  their  short  pipes  pep> 
fecdy  calm.  It  was  only  when  two  of  our  horses  broke  loose  that 
these  men  showed  the  slightest  emotion;  they  then  sprung  up 
and  secured  the  poor  beasts  while  they  stood  trembling  with  fear. 
The  flashes  were  now  incessant;  thick  streams  appeared  darting 
ihroi^  the  branches^  sad  the  thunder  positively  shook  the 
ground;  I  could  feel  it  tremble  with  each  crash.  So  long  as 
memory  lasts  I  shall  never  forget  the  effeot  of  this  fearful  night 
I  doubt  if  any  man  slept 

At  six  o'tslock  we  left  our  encampment,  the  thunder  still  rolling. 
From  this  place  our  track  was  down  the  north  bank  of  the  River 
Koksa  to  the  Katounaia,  forty  vents  away.  Our  ride  was  over 
a  steppe  for  about  thirty  versts,  having  a  chain  of  mountains  to 
the  south  covered  with  snow,  which  gave  a  cold  and  winterly 
aspeot  to  the  upper  region,  while  the  forest  and  steppes  beneatt 
weie  dollied  in  their  rieh  autumnal  foliage. 
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The  Kalnmoks  who  inhabit  these  steppes  hare  higp  herds  of 
horses,  oxen,  and  many  sheep.  Some  of  the  men  are  fine  feUowa, 
and  perfect  Nimrods ;  they  live  by  the  chase,  spending  months  in 
the  mountains  quite  alone.  I  eyer  found  these  hunters  faithful, 
honest,  and  braye.  I  have  slept  at  their  halagauy  and  partaken 
of  their  venison.  A  city  alderman  would  be  horrified  to  see  the 
haunch  of  a  fine  buck  cut  into  small  pieces  an  inch  square  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  through  twenty  of  which  a  sharp-pointed  stick 
is  run,  and  the  thick  end  stuck  into  the  ground  in  a  leaning  pool- 
tion  near  the  fire.  Every  man  here  is  his  own  cook,  and  attends 
to  the  roast  The  upper  piece  is  first  done,  when  it  is  slipped 
off,  dipped  in  salt,  and  eaten  quite  hot,  without  currant  jelly. 

Shortly  after  midday  we  reached  the  village  of  Kokstsohinskol, 
standing  near  the  junction  of  the  riven  Koksa  and  Katounaia, 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Ouemonia,  a  beautiful  spot,  through 
which  the  Katounaia  rolls  its  rapid  flood.  High  mountains  sur- 
round  this  little  plain,  rearing  their  jagged  peaks  far  into  the 
clouds,  and  apparently  shutting  up  the  valley  at  both  ends. 
Here  is  good  pasturage  for  horses  and  catde,  and  the  mountain 
slopes  on  the  north  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  rye. 
Two  villages  in  this  valley  are  occupied  by  Russian  peasants, 
who  live  by  their  agricultural  produce  and  hunting,  and  many 
sable-skins  are  obtained  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  Four 
yean  ago  I  visited  this  place,  and  the  peasants  recognised  and 
were  delighted  to  see  me.  Continuing  our  ride  down  the  valley, 
we  reached  Ouemonia  Lake  in  the  afternoon,  the  last  village  in 
the  Altai. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  I  sent  for  the  Startioner,  and 
ordered  him  to  provide  me  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and 
hones  to  go  to  the  source  of  the  Katounaia  and  the  Bielouka,  the 
highest  point  in  the  Altai  chain.  This  was  Monday  evening; 
the  men  and  hones  were  promised  to  be  ready  on  Wednesday 
morning.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should  have  six  Kalmucks  and 
two  Russians,  one  of  them  the  great  hunter  of  the  village. 
During  the  evening  several  peasants  came  to  advise  me  not  to 
attempt  the  journey,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season.  I  admitted 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  undertaken  it  earlier,  but 
assured  them  that  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  that  it  must  be 
done,  therefore  any  farther  arguments  would  be  useless.  This 
determination  I  perceived  had  become  imperative,  otherwise  I 
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•hmild  liaye  had  to  endure  a  doien  different  namtiTeB  of  the 
horron  of  the  jmmey.  Tuesday  was  rainj,  with  a  strong  wind, 
and  snow  was  on  the  tops  of  the  lower  mountains.  Though  an 
unpromising  day,  I  urged  on  the  preparations.  The  hunter  oame 
to  me ;  he,  at  least,  was  not  daunted ;  indeed,  thought  we  should 
haye  hotter  weather.  As  he  would  command  the  party,  I  ordered 
him  to  have  the  men  and  horses  in  the  yard  at  daybrc»Jc.  When 
he  saw  the  kegs  of  wodky^  his  eyes  sparkled  with  delight, 
observing  which,  I  gaye  him  a  glass,  and  it  made  him  set  about 
the  work  in  good  earnest. 

On  Wednesday,  yery  soon  after  it  was  light,  the  Kalmucks  rode 
into  the  yard  with  the  horses.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  at  seyen 
o'clock  we  sprung  into  our  saddles  and  rode  away,  my  little  band 
oonsisting  of  two  Russians  from  the  Tillage,  six  Kalmucks,  my 
man  from  Bamaoul,  and  myself — ^in  all,  ten  men,  wkh  sixteen 
horses  and  one  dog ;  not  a  very  joyial  band,  certainly,  for  seyeral 
looked  up  at  the  snowy  peaks  oyer  which  we  must  ride  with  en- 
dent  feelings  of  horror ;  indeed,  my  man  would  haye  bolted  had 
not  the  fear  of  the  birch  conquered  his  dread  of  the  snow  above 
us.  The  people  of  the  village  gave  us  their  prayers  and  a  bless- 
ing, and  the  Russians  stopped  to  cross  themselves. 

Our  path  was  over  a  little  steppe  about  five  or  six  versts  long, 
which  runs  up  into  the  mountains  toward  the  south.  Having 
passed  this,  we  entered  a  thick  forest,  which  clothes  all  the  lower 
region  with  magnificent  timber,  oonsisting  of  cedar,  pine,  birch, 
and  poplar :  here  began  our  ascent  of  the  first  chain.  After  riding 
about  four  hours  the  rain  commenced  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
with  a  strong  wind  blowing,  which  we  only  heard  as  it  roared 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  while  before  us  rose  a  ru^ed  mountain 
quite  destitute  of  wood,  where  we  should  have  the  full  force  of  the 
storm  without  the  slightest  shelter. 

Haying  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest,  we  oontinned  our  ride 
up  the  bare  mountain  side.  What  a  change  I  we  had  a  strong 
^  wind,  with  rain  and  sleet  driving  into  our  faces,  and  penetrating 
our  clothing  in  a  few  minutes.  We  pushed  onward,  and  reached 
a  small  plateau  five  or  six  versts  in  length.  Over  this  we  rode  at 
a  sharp  trot,  with  the  gale  blowing  in  our  teeth,  and  reached  the 
last  straggling  cedars,  growing  amid  fallen  rocks,  that  were  thrown 
about  in  the  wildest  confusion.  We  were  now  at  the  foot  of  a 
yery  high  mountain,  cover  which  lay  our  track.    Its  summit  was 
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eorered  wiA  dondsi  beMAtli  wbioh  we  ooaldaee  die  now  fldBag 
fuL  Our  guide  poUed  up  his  lioney  and  said  it  was  quite  im- 
poesible  to  croas  the  moantaia  in  suob  weather,  and  piopoaed  that 
we  should  leek  a  sheltered  spot  and  dine.  We  therefore  tamed 
onr  horsesy  descended  into  a  little  glen,  where  grew  some  large 
cedars,  under  which  we  soon  made  ourselves  comfortable  bj  a 
rousing  fire. 

About  three  o'clock,  the  storm  clearing  off,  I  ordered  a  quick 
march,  and  we  rode  on  again  in  a  cold,  cutting  wind,  which  made 
our  wet  clothing  feel  anything  but  comfortable.  We  reached  the 
chaos  of  rocks  and  b^n  to  ascend;  but  our  progress  was  yeiy 
slow,  in  consequence  of  our  having  to  wind  among,  and  oHen 
over,  huge  masses  of  Men  granite  and  jasper.  The  oedarsy 
which  appeared  small  at  a  distance,  were  truly  giants  of  the 
forest,  their  mighty  trunks  and  branches  towering  up  to  a  greai 
height,  while  their  gnarled  roots  were  twisted  about  among  the 
rocks  like  huge  serpents  petrified  in  the  act  of  crawling  from  the 
ground. 

After  passing  this.belt  of  trees — the  last  strug^ing  efforts  of 
timber  to  maintain  its  place  among  rocks  and  snow — ^we  began  to 
climb  the  mountain  in  earnest.  This  was  a  most  tedious  opera- 
tion, for  great  rocks,  hurled  down  from  the  crags,  appeared  hang- 
ing so  insecurely  that  the  slightest  touch  would  be  snilicient  to 
put  them  in  motion  and  crush  every  one  in  their  path.  In  some 
places  we  had  to  ride  along  naxrow  ledges,  where  a  stomble  from 
our  careful  and  patient  animals  would  haye  sent  us  many  hundred 
feet  beneath,  when  our  lives  and  journey  would  be  ended  in  a 
few  moments.  A  ride  of  near  two  houn  brought  us  to  the  sum- 
mit, whence  we  had  a  magnifioent  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Bitot 
Katounaia  and  the  mountains  to  the  north.  We  were  now  in  a 
wintiy  region,  while  in  the  deep  ralleys  there  was  summer  in  all 
her  beauty  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

Our  ride  was  over  a  high  plateau,  on  which  rose  up  mighty 
rocks,  rugged  and  picturesque,  the  remains  of  high  peaks  old 
Father  Time  is  constantly  mowing  down.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
upon  these  vast  masses  vriihout  wonder  and  astonishment.  They 
are  silent  preachers,  that  cany  the  imagination  back  through 
thousands  of  ages  to  a  period  long  before  animal  life  had  its 
existence  on  our  planet,  and  make  the  mind  refleet  on  the 
tremendous  power  which  heaved  up  their  rugged  fixins.    They 
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oAeiiy  as  abetdy  stifted,  present  the  appMnnoe  of  aiiflieiit  oaallea, 
well  Boited  for  ihe  Tesidence  of  genii  and  demons.  Looking 
southward,  we  saw  several  high  monntain  peaks  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  and  among  them  mj  gnide  said  we  should  have  to 
seek  our  track.  Thej  now  appeared  dose  to  ns,  their  white 
forms  heing  ont  oat  against  a  deep  black  sky. 

A  consultation  was  held  between  the  hunter  and  the  chief  of 
the  Kalmucks ;  then  I  was  assured  that  we  must  ride  ftst,  or  we 
should  be  caught  in  a  great  storm,  and  not  be  able  to  find  our  wvf 
down  into  the  valley  on  the  other  side.  The  appearance  on  the 
mountains  denoted  what  was  ooming  j  therefore  our  horses  were 
put  into  a  gallop,  rough  as  the  ground  was,  and  we  watched  with 
anxiety  the  approaching  tempest  After  riding  about  an  hour 
without  once  drawing  rein,  we  b^an  to  descend  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tschugash.  Even  the  animals  seemed  to  perceive  and 
dread  the  approaching  tempest.  We  pulled  up  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  and  it  was  only  by  holding  the  reins  tight  we  codd 
keep  our  steeds  still;  indeed,  the  moment  my  hoiBC  felt  the  reins 
slackened  he  dashed  off,  followed  by  the  others. 

All  the  high  peaks  around  were  now  enveloped  in  dense  black 
clouds,  giving  a  fearful  aspect  to  the  scene  before  us.  The  forest 
was  still  several  versts  distant,  and  this  both  men  and  hofses  were 
anxious  to  reach.  At  length  we  heard  the^ring  of  the  winds 
as  it  came  up  the  valley — a  certain  harbinger  of  a  good  drenching. 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  the  tempest  met  us,  nearly  lifting  ns 
off  our  saddles,  and  the  next  minute  the  snow  almost  blinded  na. 
Notwithstanding  this,  our  horses  hurried  on,  and  soon  brought  us 
into  the  shelter  of  the  trees  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  along 
which  we  rode  slowly,  seeking  a  place  on  which  to  rest.  We  had 
not  gone  far  when  we  found  a  thick  group  of  cedars,  affording 
ample  shelter,  and  a  good  supply  of  firewood,  with  plenty  of  grass 
close  at  hand. 

All  hands  went  to  work  right  willingly  to  house  us  for  the 
night,  some  making  a  fire,  others  fixing  up  our  canvas  coverings, 
unloading  the  horses,  and  sundry  other  matters  necessary  for  our 
night's  encampment.  We  had  scarcely  got  the  tent  up  when  the 
rain  poured  down,  not  in  drops,  but  in  streams.  After  making 
everything  snug  by  stopping  the  wind  out  at  one  place  with 
branches,  at  another  with  a  wet  coat,  and  at  a  third  with  my  sad- 
dle-doth^ I  sat  down,  enjoyed  my  usual  refreshment,  and  listened 
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to  the  roftriog  of  the  wind  with-  a  degree  of  ea&fiMlioD  iliat  oen 
anieh  more  easily  be  imagiiied  than  deeeribed.  The  honee  were 
pioketed  doee  to  the  encampment,  as  hoth  ihe  hunter  and  the 
EjJmnoks  thought  ihe  bean  might  pay  ns  a  yisity  and  leaye  ne 
fnintu  a  steed  in  the  morning.  A  good  fire  was  kept  ap,  and 
'  our  rifles  placed  at  hand  in  esse  of  need.  We  slept,  however,  in 
peace. 

A  fog  prevented  our  starting  early,  but  about  seven  o'clock  the 
sun's  rays  penetrated  through  the  mist,  and  sent  a  flood  of  light 
into  the  hitherto  gloomy  valley.  We  were  soon  on  honeback, 
wending  our  way  toward  the  lake  near  the  source  of  the  Tschu- 
gash.  It  is  a  wild  and  gloomy  spot;  stiU,  it  had  great  charms 
for  me,  and  I  endeavored  to  give  the  effect  under  which  I  have 
seen  it  just  at  dawn  of  day,  when  I  have  been  out  in  search  of  the 
ofatn,  or  laige  stag. 

After  sketchbg  the  lake  I  continued  my  course,  crossing  ano- 
ther veiy  high  ridge,  on  which  we  found  new  snow  up  to  the 
knees  of  our  horses.  Clouds  were  still  hanging  on  ihe  high  sum- 
mits to  the  southward ;  now  and  then  floating  masses  rolled  up 
the  mountain  sides,  and  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  the  wild  and 
rugged  scenery  which  lay  hid  under  that  misty  veil.  In  short, 
the  mountains  became  coquettish;  at  one  moment  the  mistj 
shroud  was  lifted  sufficiently  high  to  show  all  the  beauties  that 
peeped  from  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  and  then  the  fleecy  garments 
were  dropped  with  such  a  modest  grace  that  fancy  pictured  innu- 
merable hidden  charms.  After  watching  for  several  minutes 
with  intense  interest  these  curious  effects,  a  gentle  breese  wafted 
the  misty  veil  from  the  forms  it  had  concealed,  and  left  them 
exposed  in  all  iheir  original  beauty.  Suddenly  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shhie  lighted  up  these  dasilbg  features;  in  a  few  minutes  a 
shade  as  of  sadness  passed  over  them,  and  agun  the  misty  folds 
covered  the  objects  I  was  longing  to  portray. 

It  was  now  time  to  proceed  onward,  and  seek  other  scenes 
equally  worthy  of  a  place  in  my  sketch-book,  and  fortune  might 
perhaps  favor  me  in  the  next  valley.  Our  ride  was  over  a  lofty 
Ttgioik,  just  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  above  the  re- 
gion of  vegetation.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  branch  of  moss  was 
to  be  seen  on  this  dreaiy  place.  Dark  purple  slate  and  patches 
of  snow  formed  all  the  eye  had  to  rest  upon.  A  ride  of  somewhat 
more  than  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  the  abrupt  descent 
into  the  narrow  valley  of  ihe  Arriga. 
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The  oloads  were  rising  from  below  and  swept  oret  us,  obscur- 
ing eyerytbing  aronnd;  tbis  brongbt  us  to  a  dead  stand,  for  to 
proceed  was  impossible,  as  we  were  close  upon  precipices  many 
hundred  feet  high.  At  last  the  sun  burst  through,  and  the 
clouds  rolling  off,  a  magnificent  view  lay  before  us,  spread  out 
like  a  map.  Almost  close  under  our  feet  lay  the  deep  yalley, 
with  the  little  river  Arriga  winding  along  like  a  thread  of  silver; 
and  high  above  us  rose  peaks  of  slate,  sharp  and  jagged.  To 
the  westward  we  looked  over  many  ridges  to  the  Cholsouu,  now 
clothed  in  its  winter  garment  of  pure  white.  On  the  south  and 
southeast  were  the  summits  whioh  are  assembled  round  the  Bie- 
louka,  all  of  which  were  decked  in  their  mantles  of  snow.  This 
was  both  curious  and  interesting :  the  deep  valleys  were  still  cov- 
ered with  grass  and  flowers  blooming  in  all  their  beauty.  Bich 
green  and  yellow  foliage  was  waving  on  the  trees,  some  not  yet 
tinged  with  their  autumn  tints. 

Looking  over  ibis  sea  of  mountains,  I  observed  the  tops  of  the 
lower  ranges  colored  with  brown  and  green.  The  next  summits 
also  showed  little  vegetation^  still  they  were  tinted  in  brown, 
green,  and  purple.  A  litUe  higher,  and  vegetation  ceased ;  then 
came  the  line  of  snow  perfectly  level  over  the  whole  chain. 
Each  region  was  distinctly  defined,  which  enabled  me  to  judge 
of  the  height  of  many  summits  over  which  I  had  travelled  at  dif- 
ferent periods. 

It  J9B  now  discovered  that  we  had  struck  upon  the  valley  of 
the  Arriga  at  a  point  where  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  descend ; 
this  compelled  us  to  turn  to  the  west;  and  after  riding  about 
three  versts  we  found  a  deer-track,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  bottom  in  safety,  although  many  parts  were  extremely  dif- 
ficult. 

Having  sketched  two  views  on  this  picturesque  spot,  we  crossed 
a  low  wooded  ridge,  and  then  turned  up  into  a  most  rugged  pass. 
To  the  south  the  mountain  rose  probably  twelve  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet,  very  abrupt,  and  broken  into  crags,  down  which  the 
water  came  tumbling  in  many  a  sparkling  stream.  Day  was 
waning  fast  long  before  we  reached  the  head  of  the  pass.  I  had 
delayed  our  march  by  sketching,  but  all  the  men,  except  two 
Kalmucks,  had  gone  forward  to  prepare  our  night's  lodging. 
Just  at  daxk  we  saw  a  large  fire  biasing  at  about  a  veist  distant, 
which  we  were  not  long  reaching;  there  a  snug  berth  had  been 
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sebefead  under  some  tall  trees;  the  teote  were  pitehed,  and  eterj- 
thing  made  ready  for  my  evening  meal.  The  men  were  all  cook- 
ing,  and  some  yeniaon  chops  were  placed  before  me,  our  hunter 
having  shot  a  fine  deer  near  our  resting-place.  What  with -veni- 
son and  wodkyy  the  poor  fellows  made  a  glorions  feast,  singing 
songs  nntil  a  late  hoar.  Snch  savage  soenery,  with  soeh  wild 
mnsioy  would  have  satisfied  a  Salvator  Rosa  or  a  Gallot 

Again  day  broke  with  a  fog  in  the  valley,  bnt  to  go  on  before 
it  cleared  was  impossible.  As  the  sun  rose  we  conld  see  the 
vapor  gradually  diminishing,  or,  as  the  men  said,  ^'  heiug  eat  up 
by  the  sun.''  About  seven  o'dook  we  rode  up  the  bank  of  the 
Arriga,  and  in  half  an  hour  were  at  its  souree,  which  is  a  snuJl 
eircular  basin  of  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  foot  of  a  ^»- 
dpice  seven  or  eight  hundred  feethigh.  The  basin  is  deep,  with 
white  stones  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  water,  clear  as  erystal,  rises 
from  a  spring,  runs  out  in  a  good  stream,  and  tumbles  down  in 
many  little  falls.  In  front  of  us  a  mountain  stopped  up  the  pass, 
rising  very  high,  and  the  xxpper  part  deep  in  snow.  To  scale  it 
was  far  from  easy,  but  must  be  attempted.  Our  Kalmuck — 
Tepta — ^took  the  Icttd,  and  I  followed  on  his  zigzag  track.  It  was 
curious  to  see  us  all  in  motion  on  the  mountain  side ;  our  tom« 
ings  far  exceeded  a  hundred,  I  am  certain,  as  we  were  more  than 
an  hour  reaching  the  summit — a  mere  ridge,  not  twenty-five  feet 
wide,  having  a  descent  even  more  abrupt.  From  this  point  a 
grand  and  wild  scene  was  before  us;  high  peaks  of  dark  slate 
rose  to  a  great  elevation,  with  patohes  of  snow  and  ice  filling  up 
the  clefts,  while  far  below  us  lay  the  litde  valley  of  the  Mein, 
smiling  in  its  summer  garb.  I  met  on  the  ridge  Uodks  of  a 
beautiful  dark  green  jasper,  and  some  in  the  erags  we  passed  in 
our  descent  to  the  Mein. 

Our  ascent  to  the  ridge  was  difficult,  but  this  was  much  more 
so ;  indeed,  it  requires  good  mountain  training  to  enable  a  man  to 
sit  cooUy  on  horseback  in  such  a  place.  After  ridmg  in  a  zigzag 
direction  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  we  found 
it  less  abrupt,  and  rode  to  the  bottom  without  farther  difficulty. 
The  river  has  its  source  in  a  small  lake  at  the  foot  of  some  black- 
looking  crags,  reaching  fiur  above  the  snow-line,  and  winds  its 
course  through  a  morass  which  has  ages  ago  been  a  bke,  formed 
by  a  mass  of  rocks  that  cross  the  valley  moxe  than  a  hundred  feet 
above  its  bed    A  varrow  passage  has  been  broken  through  these 
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toekii  noii  probably  by  Mxme  ooiiT«ki<»,  m  the  wate  ccrald  noi 
haT6  mit  it  dowD  in  ffooh  a  maimer.  Tba  litUe  river  nuheB 
thnmgh  ihia  obaam,  and  forms  a  beaniifol  M  of  about  fifty  feet 
in  height.  At  the  head  of  the  diminative  lake  there  is  a  small 
waterfall,  which  oomes  down  from  the  high  precipices  in  one  leap 
at  least  five  hundred  feet  When  the  wind  is  sweeping  oter  the 
falling  water  it  has  a  beautiful  effect ;  sometimes  it  appears  hang- , 
ing  over  the  dark  rooks  like  a  veil  fluttering  in  the  breese. 

Most  of  the  rocks  here  are  slate,  some  of  a  purple,  aad  some 
of  a  greenish  blue.  I  also  diseovered  some  splendid  jaspers ;  one 
a  deep  green,  with  white  or  eream-colored  veins,  and  another  a 
deep  red. 

It  was  exceedingly  hot  among  the  rooks.  While  sketohing  I 
sat  in  the  full  blase  of  the  sun,  and  was  almost  broiled.  In  the 
height  of  summer  the  heat  is  fearful  in  most  of  these  little  valleys, 
and  the  vegetation  becomes  equally  as  luxuriant  as  in  a  tropical 
dime.  Our  horBce  having  rested,  we  b^^  to  cross  another 
chain,  but  this  time  rode  over  a  mossy  turf.  Shortly  after  noon 
we  reached  a  point  whence  we  looked  down  upon  the  Kara*goll, 
or  black  lake,  its  waters  appearing  of  a  deep  emerald  green :  this 
effect  is  not  produced  by  surrounding  verduro,  as  it  is  nearly 
encompassed  by  high  mountains,  and  crags  of  yeUowish  and  red 
granite,  that  rise  up  into  the  region  of  eternal  snow,  while  at  the 
upper  end  thero  is  an  enormous  mass  of  dark  basaltic  rocks,  and 
their  deep  gray  color  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  yellow  castel- 
lated forms  at  their  base.  On  the  opposite  side  of  die  lake  ihero 
aro  high  preeipiees  of  granite,  and  beyond  these  aro  mountains 
with  the  snow  of  ages. 

On  reaching  the  shore  the  water  appeared  quite  black,  which 
agrees  with  the  Kalmuck  name;  at  the  same  time  I  observed  that 
it  was  beautifully  clear:  we  could  see  large  fish  playing  at  a 
great  depth  below  the  sur&ce.  The  Cossacks  come  hero  from  the 
pickets  to  fish  in  the  wbter,  when  the  water  is  frozen,  and  large 
numbers  of  taimane  aro  caught  The  hunter  told  me  that  he  was 
present  with  several  Cossacks  who  had  been  sent  to  sound  the 
lake }  their  lines,  when  united,  wero  five  hundred  $argen$  (8600 
feet),  and  with  these  they  did  not  reach  the  bottom.  That  it  is 
very  deep  I  have  no  doubt,  though  not  inclined  to  place  confidenoe 
in  their  measurements. 

Having  finished  my  sketches  aad  dined,  we  forded  ihe  Kana- 
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Midi  or  black  water,  a  large  rtream  which  rami  firom  the  lake,  and 
then  croesed  a  yeiy  pictaresqne  yallej,  where  the  Chinese  had 
formerlj  one  of  their  pickets,  now  far  removed  fh>m  this  spot. 
Our  track  was  through  a  thicklj-wooded  region,  extending  oyer 
the  lower  range  of  mountains  down  to  the  Katounaia,  and  a  ride 
of  three  hours  brought  us  to  the  River  Bi-tchuc-too.  We  had 
changed  from  summer  to  winter  three  times  in  the  course  of  our 
day's  ride ;  such  sudden  variations  of  temperature  are  hi  from 
agreeable. 

On  a  bright  sunny  morning,  after  riding  up  the  valley  a  short 
distance,  we  turned  to  the  south,  and  began  to  ascend  a  veiy  steep 
and  high  mountain,  from  which  I  expected  to  see  the  Bidonka. 
At  first  we  rode  over  a  fine  grusy  slope  covered  with  flowers : 
red  and  yellow  jpn'mula,  deep  blue  talvta,  yellow  and  purple  tru, 
red  and  white  dianthuM,  dark  blue  and  white  ffetUianaf  with  white 
and  blue  aguiUgxa  in  large  patches.  We  passed  through  these 
beds,  ascended  to  the  region  of  moss  and  lichens,  and  in  little 
more  than  two  hours  were  riding  over  eternal  snow,  in  some  places 
solid  and  almost  ice.  Although  very  warm  while  in  the  sun,  the 
moment  we  passed  into  the  shade  cast  over  us  by  one  of  the  higher 
summits  the  wind  seemed  to  cut  through  us.  We  pushed  on  and 
reached  the  summit,  when  I  found  we  were  standing  on  a  rocky 
crest  far  above  all  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Katounaia; 
even  the  highest  summits  of  the  Cholsoun  were  &r  beneath  our 
feet.  A  grand  scene  was  spread  out  before  us,  the  foreground, 
a  ridge  of  gigantic  granite  crags,  covered  in  part  with  mosses  of 
almost  every  hue,  contrasting  finely  with  the  snowy  summits  near 
us.  Ridges  and  snowy  peaks  were  rising  in  all  directions,  appear- 
ing like  the  waves  of  a  stormy  ocean  suddenly  congealed,  and 
receding  in  beautiful  gradations  down  to  the  steppes  of  Chinese 
Tartaiy,  which  at  this  distance  looked  like  a  sea  of  vapor. 

Again  we  were  disappointed ;  the  Bielouka  was  not  visible  from 
the  ridge  on  which  we  stood  \  other  high  summits  interveued  and 
shut  out  our  view.  We  rode  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  for 
about  two  versts,  and  then  descended  into  a  little  valley,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  lay  several  small  lakes.  There  were  neither 
trees  nor  shrubs  in  this  place ;  short  mossy  grass  was  growing  in 
patches  on  the  scanty  soU,  and  sharp  edges  of  slate  were  standing 
up,  showing  that  the  strata  had  been  heaped  into  a  perpendicular 
position.    To  ihe  south  rose  half  a  ffumntain  in  a  predpioe  of 
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not  left  tban  two  thonnnd  five  handled  feet  abore  the  lakes, 
while  on  the  north  ride,  at  a  diBtanoe  of  abont  nine  hundred  yardsi 
are  oliib  oorresponding  in  outline  to  those  opposite.  Between 
these  precipices,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  a  vast  dome-like  form 
rises,  and  beyond  are  seen  high  snowy  peaks,  shooting  np  far  into 
the  dear  bine  sky.  Hnge  fragments  of  shite,  which  have  fallen 
from  the  south  side,  are  lying  scattered  in  wild  confusion,  forming 
a  very  appropriate  foreground  to  this  scene  of  desohition.  This 
is  one  of  the  works  of  nature  which  must  be  seen  to  understand 
its  yast  and  gloomy  grandeur.  Only  a  faint  idea  of  this  scene 
can  be  conyeyed,  even  when  painted  on  a  large  scale. 

A  ride  of  near  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  head  of  the  yalley  and 
fb  the  enormous  dome.  From  "a  distance  the  curve  on  its  sides 
appeared  regular ;  but  we  now  found  it  oonasted  of  huge  blocks 
of  slate  and  granite,  over  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  take 
our  horses.  By  riding  up  the  north  side  of  the  valley  there  ap- 
peared a  probability  of  our  getting  over,  as  a  grassy  slope  extended 
nearly  to  the  top.  Along  the  south  side  we  could  not  proceed ; 
one  of  our  men  had  made  an  attempt,  and  was  stopped  by  a  pre* 
cipice  about  fifty  feet  high.  We  therefore  turned  our  horses  up 
a  steep  ascent  toward  the  cliffs  on  the  north,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  top  of  the  dome.  It  was  a  most  singular  place— a 
oomplete  chaos  of  granite,  slate,  jasper,  and  porphyry,  heaped  up 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  over  which  it  was  impossible  to  tdse  the 
horses.  All  the  men,  excepting  Yepta  and  the  hunter,  were  sent 
to  tiy  and  get  them  along  near  the  base  of  the  difis,  meeting  us 
at  the  opposite  side,  while  we  three  crossed  this  wonderful  spot 
After  scrambling  over  large  blocks,  we  stood  on  what  appeared  to 
be  the  outward  rim  of  a  vast  circle,  formed  by  a  confused  mass  of 
rocks  thrown  together  in  the  wildest  manner,  about  twenty  yards 
broad,  from  which  the  stones  sloped  down  into  a  great  bowl  or 
crater,  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  about 
fifty  feet  deep.  This  was  covered  with  blocks  of  stone  of  every 
size,  from  a  cube  of  twelve  inches  to  a  mass  weighing  fifty  tons. 
They  were  in  such  disorder  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  cross ; 
indeed,  it  was  a  work  of  time  and  of  considerable  risk  to  our  limbs. 
Standing  on  the  brim,  I  examined  the  precipices  on  either  side, 
and  could  not  help  concluding  that  the  mountain  had  been  bunt 
asunder  by  this  mass  of  matter  when  heaved  up.  It  took  us  near 
two  hours  to  reaoh  ground  over  which  we  could  ride.    It  was  not 
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long  befofe  omr  hones  wriTady  wheo  Che  men  aanmd  a*  dni 
thej  had  dedpured  of  erer  getting  them  safely  orer  saeh  a  ragged 
plaoe.  To  retorn  by  this  ronte  would  have  been  regarded  as 
madness;  wo  had,  therefore^  to  seek  another  tnok. 

We  continued  our  journey  along  the  side  of  a  steep  mountain, 
still  travelling  southward,  to  strike  on  the  Katounaia  up  toward 
its  source,  and,  after  riding  eight  or  ten  yerstSy  began  our  desoent 
toward  the  River  Tourgan,  passing  over  a  bleak  and  desolate 
country.  Thq  river  on  which  we  intended  to  encamp  we  observed 
running  like  a  small  silver  ribbon  far  away  in  a  wooded  valley, 
and  at  a  great  depth  below  us.  Every  half  hour  brought  us  into 
a  wanner  region ;  at  length,  after  a  long  ride,  we  reached  the 
woods,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  summer  temperature,  which  botk 
men  and  animals  found  agreeable,  after  a  cold  ride  of  such  dura- 
tion. The  valley  had  long  been  in  deep  shade,  but  just  as  we 
reached  the  river  the  sun  was  tipping  the  snowy  peaks  with  his 
crimson  light;  this  gradually  fiided  away,  and  all  below  was 
obscured  in  gloom.  We  pitched  our  tents  in  a  sheltered  spot  on 
the  bank  of  a  roaring  torrent,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  lighted 
up  the  darkness  by  a  glorious  blaze,  which  spread  its  red  glareroQ 
all  objects  around.  The  rocky  crater  over  which  we  had  passed 
was  the  subject  of  conversation  round  our  camp-fire.  The  Kal- 
mucks say  that  Shaitan  inhabits  this  singular  spot,  which  to  them 
is  a  place  of  dread :  they  have  an  idea  that  somethbg  fearful  has 
happened  there. 

From  this  place  our  ride  was  along  a  craggy  summit  wiih 
needle-like  rocks  rising  out  of  the  snow,  the  accumulation  of  ages. 
Over-  this  we  had  to  find  our  way,  and  many  a  weaiy  verst  we 
travelled.  At  length  we  were  stopped  by  a  deep  mountain  gorge, 
into  which  we  descended  with  very  great  difficulty.  There  we 
found  a  torrent  issuing  from  beneath  ice  and  snow,  and  not  far 
from  this  there  was  a  hot  spring  bubbling  up  into  a  basin  formed 
in  the  granite  rocks.  This  was,  indeed,  a  scene  of  desolation, 
for,  as  the  sun  never  penetrates  this  chasm,  there  was  not  a  blade 
of  grass  or  a  sprig  of  moss  on  the  spot. 
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CHAPTER  XXUI. 

A80BNT  OF  THI  BULOUKA. 

Thb  latter  part  of  the  night  had  been  extremelj  oold,  and  the 
grass  was  now  covered  with  a  thick  white  frost,  which  made 
eveiything  look  winteilj.  Before  the  sun's  rays  reached  into  the 
Tallej,  we  mounted  and  continued  our  journey  down  the  bank  of 
the  Tourgan.  Thb  little  river  runs  in  a  rocky  bed,  leaping  and 
foaming  in  innumerable  cascades.  After  riding  about  three  versts, 
and  making  several  vain  attempts  to  ford^  we  succeeded.  There 
is  nothing  either  fine  or  picturesque  in  this  valley,  as  the  moun- 
tain slopes  are  gradual  and  unbroken.  We  had  not  gone  far  after 
crossing  the  stream  when  we  came  to  a  point  which  afforded  us  a 
peep  at  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  Katonnaia,  and 
the  snowy  peaks  beyond.  By  this  time  the  sun  was  sufficiently 
high  to  shine  upon  this  valley  in  his  full  splendori  and  the  change 
was  exceedingly  agreeable  in  temperature — ^it  was,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  nunut^  from  winter  to  summer.  As  we  descended  the 
valley  the  slate  rocks  began  to  appear,  rising  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  green  sward  over  which  we  were  riding. 
Presently  the  river  made  a  turn  and  flowed  close  at  their  base. 
Yepta,  ike  Kalmuck,  said  that  this  was  the  only  place  at  which 
we  could  ford  the  rapid  stream,  and  here  it  was  very  difficult 
We  stood  on  the  high  bank  a  few  minutes,  and  surveyed  the 
boiling  and  rushing  water  beneath,  while  immediately  above  were 
a  succession  of  small  falls,  varying  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  last  there  was  a  rapid  extending  about 
twenty  paces  dpwn  the  river ;  then  came  another  fall  of  greater 
depth ;  after  which  the  torrent  rushes  onward  over  large  stones 
until  it  joins  the  Katounua.  Across  thts  rapid,  between  the 
falls,  we  had  to  make  our  passage,  not  one  at  a  time,  but  ive 
abreast,  otherwise  we  should  be  swept  away.  As  we  could 
only  desoend  the  rocky  bank  in  single  file,  and  scarcely  find  room 
at  the  bottom  for  our  horses  to  stand  upon,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  form  our  party  before  plunging  into  the  foaming  water. 
Yepta  was  the  first  to  descend;  I  followed;  then  came  three 
othersi  with  two  led  horses.    To  go  straight  across  was  impoe* 
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Bible;  we  ooald  only  Iftod  on  some  shelTiDg  rooks  a  few  psoes 
aboye  ihe  lower  fall.  The  brave  Yepta  gave  ihe  word,  and  we 
rode  into  the  nuhiDg  water  knee  to  knee.  Oar  horses  walked 
slowly  and  steadily  on  as  the  water  dashed  ap  their  sides;  in- 
stinct making  them  aware  of  the  danger^  they  kept  their  heads 
straight  across  the  stream.  The  distance  we  forded  was  not 
more  than  twenty  paces,  but  we  were  at  least  five  minutes  doii^ 
ity  and  it  was  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  we  found  ourselyes 
standing  on  the  rocks,  some  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  wishing 
as  safe  a  passage  to  our  friends.  When  I  saw  them  draw  up  on 
the  little  bank,  and  then  dash  into  the  stream,  I  felt  the  danger 
of  their  position  more  than  when  crossing  myself.  Their  horses 
breasted  the  torrent  bravely,  and  all  were  safely  landed ;  the  dog 
was  placed  on  one  of  the  pack-horses,  where  he  lay  between  the 
bags  in  perfect  security.  I  am  certain  that  every  man  felt  a 
relief  when  the  enterprise  was  accomplished,  which  would  have 
been  impossible  had  the  water  been  three  inches  deeper. 

While  engaged  sketching  this  dangerous  spot,  the  hunter  re- 
lated to  me  the  following  anecdote,  which  gave  a  tragical  character 
to  the  scene :  I  mentioned  before  that  ihe  Chinese  had  a  picket 
near  the  Kara-goll,  and  it  was  by  this  route  the  soldiers  came  to 
relieve  their  companions  and  bring  their  provisions.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  party  of  sixteen  men  arrived  here  on  their  way  to  join  their 
comrades  at  the  Kara-goU.  Six  rode  in  abreast,  but  had  only 
gone  three  or  four  paces  when  they  found  the  water  unusually 
deep,  and  the  torrent  swept  them  down.  In  a  few  moments  five 
of  them  went  over  the  fall ;  one  man  threw  his  long  rein  toward 
his  comrades  on  the  bank,  which  was  caught,  and  by  this  means 
both  man  and.  horse  were  saved.  The  other  poor  fellows  and 
their  horses  were  dashed  against  the  rocks  and  killed  almost  im- 
mediately;  nor  was  there  a  single  body  of  either  found. 

Continuing  my  ride  down  the  valley,  in  about  two  hours  I 
reached  the  River  Katounaia,  running  in  a  vaDey  about  a  verst 
broad,  and  covered  with  a  rich  grassy  sward.  Fine  clumps  of 
birches  and  pines  are  scattered  about,  while  the  lower  paits  of 
the  mountains  on  either  side  are  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of 
picta  and  cedars.  Some  of  these  summits  are  bare  rocks,  and 
others  reach  far  up  into  the  snowy  region.  Our  track  was  now 
up  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  about  two  hours  we  reached 
the  Tourgan,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains  to  die  norUi- 
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west  of  die  Bielonka.  Tlie  view  up  this  TaDey  is  Tory  fine:  a 
broad  stream  comes  dashing  over  large  rooks  looking  like  snow; 
groups  of  magnificent  cedars  are  growing  on  its  bankS;  inter- 
mingled with  graoefnl  pendent  foliage  of  the  birch^  colored  in 
rich  yellow  and  orange  tints^  while  the  poplar  has  put  on  eveiy 
shade  of  color^  from  the  most  beautiful  orange  to  the  deepest 
erimson.  Overtopping  these  are  rocky  ridges  of  brown  and  pur- 
ple; the  more  distant  mountains  take  a  more  a^Srial  tone;  and 
beyond;  the  snowy  summits  of  the  chain  shoot  far  into  the  sky, 
looking  like  frosted  sOyer  against  the  deep  ethereal  blue. 

Almost  immediately  after  fording  the  Tourgan  we  were  obliged 
to  ford  the  Katounaia,  high  precipices  rising  from  the  bed  of  ilie 
river  stopping  our  onward  course.  This  stream  was  not  difficult 
to  cross,  although  five  times  as  wide  as  the  Tourgan.  We  pushed 
on  toward  a  point  where  the  valley  makes  a  turn  to  the  northward| 


and  here  I  expected  that  we  should  obtain  a  view  of  die  mountdn 


we  had  travelled  so  far  to  see. 
2J 


I  was  the  more  anxious,  as  ih^ 
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•ky  wu  witboat  a  eloudi  a  iin  ooennenoe  in  tbeie  regions  at  this 
season  of  the  jear.    Yepta,  the  hnnter,  and  a  Kalmnek,  rode  on 
with  me  at  a  sharp  gallop  over  very  rough  ground.     Haying  pro- 
ceeded about  fiye  yerstSy  we  reaehed  the  bend  in  the  yallejj  where 
Bielouka  stood  before  us  in  all  his  grandeur.    I  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  out  a  good  point  whence  to  sketch  this  monarch  of  the 
Altai  chain.     Adding  this  to  my  collection  wss  something  impor- 
tant gained,  although  I  felt  conyinoed  other  yiews  might  be  met 
with  of  greater  sublimity.     Yepta  and  two  other  Kafanaoks 
started  with  me  on  a  sketching  expedition  across  one  of  the  spurs 
that  run  from  the  Bielouka  toward  the  south.    Eyen  the  lower 
part  of  it  was  extremely  steep,  which  caused  us  to  make  many 
sigiag  windings.    When  about  half  way  up,  we  came  to  a  most 
effectual  barrier — perpendicular  rocks  about  a  hundred  feet  high. 
We  now  turned  toward  the  east|  riding  along  the  foot  of  these 
precipiceSj  and  shortly  arriyed  at  an  openings  but  so  steep  that  it 
wss  doubtful  if  we  could  get  up  on  foot.    Leaying  two  Kalmuoks 
with  the  hoises^  Yepta  and  myself  started,  and  shortly  discoyered 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  our  feet;  one  slip  and  a  roll 
to  the  bottom  would  haye  been  our  fate.    At  last  we  reached  the 
top,  and  found  ourselyes  on  a  plateau  rising  gently  for  about  half 
a  yent  to  some  rugged  crsgs,  crowned  with  dwarf  cedars ;  beyond 
these  rose  the  icy  summit  of  Bielouka  sparkling  in  the  sun. 
Turning  toward  the  southeast,  we  had  a  fine  yiew  looking  down 
into  the  yalley  of  the  Biela,  or  White  Beiyl,  which  has  its  source 
among  some  high  peaks  of  a  yeiy  picturesque  shape.    The  water 
in  this  little  riyer  has  a  most  peeuliar  appearance;  looking  at  it 
from  this  distance,  it  is  like  milk  tinged  with  green.     The  rocks 
on  this  mountain  are  slate,  of  yarious  colors — ^purple,  blue,  and 
light  green.    I  haye  no  doubt  the  latter  giyes  the  tint  to  the 
water. 

The  sky  was  now  without  a  doud;  eyeiy  mountain  top  wu 
dear,  and  their  outlines  beautifdlly  defined.  While  sketching 
the  yalley  of  the  Beryl,  the  two  Kalmucks  arriyed  with  our 
horses ;  Uiey  had  continued  their  ride  along  the  foot  of  the  diib, 
and  found  by  ascending  one  of  the  rayines  that  they  could  reach 
us  on  the  little  plateau.  I  was  glad,  as  this  would  enable  us  to 
cross  the  mountain,  and  return  by  another  route.  Haying  finished 
py  sketch,  we  rode  on  toward  the  clifis,  from  which  we  could 
look  down  into  the  yalley  of  the  Katounaia     On  gaining  the 
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erert  we  beheld  the  river  ronning  in  its  deep  TaOey  tmoDg  dark 
pinea,  which  gaye  a  gloomy  aspect  to  the  soene.  The  sun  no 
longer  penetrated  into  these  depths,  although  he  was  shining  in 
full  splendor  on  eveiything  around  us.  After  riding  a  short  dis- 
tance, I  attained  a  point  which  afforded  me  a  fine  view  of  Bielouka, 
a  stupendous  mass,  whose  mighty  crags  protrude  through  the  snow 
and  ice  of  ages.  It  has  a  singular  effect  when  the  sunlight  falls 
on  the  different  masses  of  snow,  ice,  and  rocks.  The  summit  of 
Bielouka  is  formed  by  two  enormous  peaks,  shored  up  with  innu- 
merable buttresses,  which  form  ravines  or  limall  valleys,  now  filled 
up  with  glaciers  descending  to  the  edge  of  some  fearful  preci- 
pices, which  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Katounaia. 

The  whole  of  the  mountains  around  this  giant  of  the  chain 
Bcem  to  be  composed  of  slate ;  on  the  lower  spurs  rich  short  grass 
was  growing,  which  would  have  made  a  fine  pasture  for  thousands 
of  sheep.  In  this  grass  I  found  many  spring  flowers — ^the  red 
primula,  sweet-scented  violet,  and  several  sorts  of  anemones. 
Theirs  will  be  but  a  short  life,  for  in  ten  or  twelve  days  deep  snow 
will  cover  them  for  nine  or  ten  months.  It  is  a  long  winter. 
Three  or  four  hundred  feet  higher  the  herbage  had  almost  ceased ; 
several  varietieif  of  mosses  cover  the  stony  ground  and  cling  to 
the  rocks.  A  little  higher,  and  these  are  lost — ^long  before  we 
reached  the  top  of  one  of  the  lower  ridges  separating  the  valleys 
of  the  Katounaia  and  Beiyl.  While  sketching  even  in  this  high 
r^on  I  was  attacked  by  legions  of  musquitoes :  it  is  seldom  they 
have  any  visitors  in  this  region.  Having  finished  my  sketches,  I 
was  not  Sony  to  move  off  into  a  more  exposed  situation,  where 
the  breese  dispersed  my  tormentors.  During  the  time  I  had  been 
occupied,  Yepta  had  crossed  the  ridge,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  ascend  to  the  Bielouka  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  rode  slowly  down  the  mountain,  that  in  some  parts 
was  exceedingly  steep ;  and  having  gone  more  to  the  east,  we  had 
a  fine  view  down  the  BieUi  Beiyl,  which  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley  runs  through  a  narrow  and  veiy  deep  gorge  where  there 
must  be  many  falls,  sounds  of  the  roaring  water  being  borne  to 
us  on  the  breese.  A  little  before  dark  we  rode  up  to  our  camp, 
and  found  a  large  blaring  fire ;  a  fine  deer  had  been  added  to  our 
larder,  shot  by  the  hunter  in  one  of  the  valleys  not  far  distant. 
I  gave  the  men  a  double  quantity  of  wodky,  and  both  Bussians 
and  Kalmucks  feasted  till  a  late  hour. 
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About  tiro  o'oloek  next  monimg  I  wfts  twoke  by  tho  bimier 
throwing  logs  of  ^ood  on  the  fire,  when,  to  my  great  regret,  I 
discoyered  that  it  was  laining  fast;  the  wind  was  blowing  hard, 
and  a  thick  fog  driving  along,  obscuring  eyeiything  at  a  short 
distance  from  our  fire.  At  nine  o'clock  the  .weather  impioTedi 
the  driving  clouds  rolled  up  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  rain 
ceased,  notwithstanding  which,  Yepta  and  the  hunter  said  we 
should  not  be  able  to  ascend  the  Bielouka.  This  bduoed  me  to 
order  a  march  to  the  hot  springs  on  the  shore  of  Raemanakol 
Lake,  directly  south  from  our  present  position.  At  ten  we  ware 
once  more  in  the  saddle,  started  across  a  small  ridge,  and  de- 
scended to  the  Biela  BeiyL  The  stream  is  less  than  the  Katoii> 
naia,  the  water  thick  and  of  a  whitish  green,  appearing  like  a 
clouded  beiyl,  many  of  which  I  have  seen  in  large  ciystals.  I 
found  the  slate  in  ito  bed  of  a  light  green  color,  some  of  it  very 
soft ;  this  is  the  cause  of  its  peouliaijty.  A  short  distance  from 
where  we  crossed  the  stream  it  enters  a  deep  and  wild  gorge, 
through  which  it  runs  over  many  a  fall,  the  roaring  of  the  water 
being  heard  to  a  considerable  distance;  but  these  falls  c^ii  neither 
be  visited  nor  sketched.  Not  far  from  the  view  we  came  upon  a 
rounded  mass  of  purple  slate,  quite  isolated,  and  about  eighty 
feet  high.  As  we  approached  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
Kourgan  or  tumulus ;  I  sketched  it,  and  then  climbed  to  its  dome- 
like summit ;  the  crevices  were  filled  with  fiowering  plants,  some 
still  in  bloom,  and  from  others  I  collected  seed.  I  disooveced  a 
small  creeper,  with  a  deep  crimson  flower  of  great  beauty.  A 
month  earlier  this  must  have  been  a  lovely  spot 

The  clouds  were  gradually  rising;  all  the  lower  range  of  moun> 
tains  were  clear,  and  the  sun  struggling  to  penetrate  the  thick 
canopy  above  us.  Soon  after  leaving  the  valley  we  entered  a 
dense  forest  covering  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  which  sepa- 
rates the  Biela  and  Tchemey  Beiyls.  Huge  masses  of  slate  had 
been  hurled  from  its  summit,  forming  a  small  chaos,  about  a  verat 
in  width,  among  which  large  cedars  were  growing.  We  made  an 
attempt  to  ascend  over  this  heap  of  ruins,  but  after  an  bourns 
trial  were  obliged  to  give  it  up.  Yepta  proposed  that  we  should 
ride  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  westward ;  we  did  so, 
and  shortly  came  to  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  neariy  dry. 
'  Up  this  we  turned  our  steps,  and  bad  enough  was  the  road ;  but| 
being  free  from  trees  and  underwood,  we  oould  avmd  the  deed 
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boles.  It  is  wonderftil  to  look  upon  tihe  deop  ebannel  plowed 
ihixmgli  the  mass  of  huge  rooks  that  have  been  tossed  aboat  and 
piled  up  into  heaps.  Enormous  trees  have  been  uprooted,  thrown 
across  these  pillars,  and  form  bridges  over  which  Bruin  may  pass 
when  the  torrent  is  raging  without  even  wetting  his  paws.  Other 
large  trunks  have  been  snapped  asunder  as  if  they  were  mere 
sticks.  In  about  an  hour  we  got  over  thb  difficulty,  and  con- 
tinued our  ride  through  the  forest.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
summit  we  passed  over  a  small  grassy  hollow,  and  then  ovossed 
the  ridge.  Before  descending  we  waited  a  short  time,  hoping 
the  clouds  would  dear  away  from  the  top  of  Bielouka  and  let  us 
have  a  peep  at  his  snowy  crest.  But  the  mass  of  vapor  oontinued 
to  shroud  him  in  its  misty  folds. 

A  keen  blast  made  us  desirous  of  a  warmer  berth  in  the  valley, 
but  this  was  not  accomplished  until  we  had  had  a  ride  of  five  or 
six  versts  over  a  high  plateau,  on  which  not  a  tree  was  growing, 
and  here  we  found  it  bitterly  oold.  At  last  we  began  the  descent| 
going  for  a  short  distance  down  a  ravine,  and  then  in  a  ligzag 
course  down  the  mountain  side,  on  which  the  horses  had  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  their  feet  It  was  so  steep  that  even  on  foot 
no  man  oould  walk  either  up  or  down  in  a  stiaight  course. 
Having  reached  the  bottom,  we  were  soon  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tchemey  Beryl,  which  runs  in  a  picturesque  channel  formed  in 
the  slate  rooks.  The  water  in  this  river  is  as  dear  as  czystal,  but 
with  a  greenish  tinge;  the  deep  purple  mountains  from  which  it 
comes,  and  the  dark  slate  over  which  it  runs,  may  perhaps  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Black  BeiyL  It  has  its  souioe  in  a  small 
black-looking  lake  between  high  mountains^  shortly  after  flowing 
from  which  it  is  lost  under  some  high  roeks^  and  oomes  to  day- 
light again  on  the  oppoAte  side  of  a  spur  from  one  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  runs  into  the  small  valley;  its  subterranean  course 
is  several  versts  in  length. 

After  leaving  this  river  we  had  a  rugged  and  rocky  mountain 
to  pass,  and  the  ascent  was  made  with  great  difficulty  over  steep 
and  stony  places.  About  midday  we  reached  some  large  rooks 
jutting  out  of  the  ground,  among  which  I  secured  several  choioe 
specimens  of  jasper ;  blocks  of  considerable  dimensions  oould  be 
obtained  here.  On  the  summit  I  found  some  beautiful  aventu- 
rine,  equal  if -not  superior  to  the  best  I  have  seen  from  Taganai 
la  Om  South  OniiL    The  top  appears  like  a  vast  heap  of  ruins, 
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not  a  block  of  stone  lying  in  its  original  pontion.  The  devaste- 
tion  extends  over  a  space  half  a  yerst  in  breadth,  and  not  lees 
than  three  Tersts  in  length ;  how  it  has  been  cansed  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conjectore.  The  horses  were  sent  ronnd,  and  I  scrambled 
over  these  rocks  on  footy  shortly  after  passing  which  we  began  to 
descend  to  the  lake.  The  warm  springs  were  instantly  recognised 
by  the  steam  arising  from  them,  and  the  water  of  the  Is^e  appeared 
black  as  it  lay  in  the  deep  rocky  gorge.  There  is  rich  pasture 
extending  from  these  springs  down  the  narrow  valley  for  seven  or 
eight  hundred  paces,  when  it  is  lost  in  a  thick  wood,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  lake  flow  to  the  west,  and  ultimately 
into  the  Biela  Beiyl.  Crossing  this,  near  to  the  hot  springs,  we 
made  our  way  through  a  thick  wood,  on  the  skirts  of  which,  very 
snugly  encamped,  were  four  Kalmucks  and  a  woman,  from  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Tschoulishman.  It  was  with  no  little  sur- 
prise  they  saw  our  party  burst  through  the  thick  underwood.  We 
merely  saluted  them  and  rode  on  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where 
we  encamped  under  some  fine  picta-trees,  in  front  of  which  there 
was  a  sandy  beach  eight  or  ten  paces  wide,  stretching  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake.  Having  flushed  a  woodcock  near  our 
encamping  ground  while  the  men  were  pitchbg  the  tent  and 
making  the  other  preparations  for  the  night,  I  took  my  gun  and 
the  dog  and  rambled  along  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  I  brought  in  five  of  these  birds.  The  Kalmucks 
and  the  woman  had  joined  our  party,  and  were  sitting  cottly 
round  the  fire.  About  twenty  paces  from  my  tent  and  ten  from 
the  lake,  two  hot  springs  bubbled  up,  the  water  so  hot  that  I 
could  not  keep  my  hand  in  it;  from  this  I  went  to  the  bath  which 
ihe  Kalmucks  have  made:  it  is  four  feet  deep,  seven  feet  long, 
and  five  feet  wide.  Several  springs  run  into  it,  from  which  the 
water  overflows  into  the  lake.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  bath 
there  is  another  place  where  the  water  rises  rapidly;  in  a  space 
of  fifty  feet  in  diameter  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  little  jets 
boiling  up.  I  sat  down  on  a  stone  near  the  middle  of  this  spot, 
and  soon  found  it  would  give  me  a  vapor-bath.  The  Kalmucks 
from  the  Tschoulishman  had  been  staying  here  thirteen  days; 
when  they  arrived  there  were  eight  Kirghis  from  the  steppe  near 
Ilka  Aral-Nor,  but  these  had  left  two  days  before  we  arrived.  I 
r^retted  this  much,  as  I  might  have  met  some  old  acquaintances. 
From  what  I  could  learn,  the  bath  is  frequented  by  many  peopk 
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during  the  Bummer.  Wild  as  the  plaoe  if  ,  I  nrast  own  it  is  fitf 
more  to  my  taste  than  the  faahionable  gambling  mud  baths  of 
Germany. 

As  the  day  dosed  in  dark  clouds  gathered  round  some  of  the 
high  summits,  betokening  bad  weather,  and  a  cold  wind  mshed 
down  the  mountain  ravines  and  swept  oyer  the  lake  in  gusts. 
Yepta  had  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  collected  to  keep  up  the  fire 
through  the  night,  as  he  said  it  would  be  cold  and  stbrmy,  and 
eyery  precaution  was  taken  to  secure  the  tents  and  afford  us  shel- 
ter. Soon  after  dark  we  could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind  in 
the  forest  aboye;  nor  was  it  long  in  paying  us  a  visit,  and  lashing 
the  lake  into  a  Any.  The  water  was  driven  close  up  to  our  fire; 
presently  it  began  to  snow  &st,  and  in  a  veiy  short  time  all  around 
was  wrapped  in  a  wintry  mantle. 

While  sitting  at  breakfast  next  morning  our  neighbors  caUed 
to  announce  their  departure,  fearing  they  might  be  stopped  in 
the  mountains  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  They  advised  us  to  leave 
as  soon  as  possible,  nor  were  we  inclined  to  delay. 

Five  versts  from  the  lake  we  came  to  the  point  where  the  Kal- 
mucks turned  to  the  east,  and  our  route  was  directly  north.  We 
saw  them  upon  one  of  the  ridges  about  a  verst  tiUstant.  Both 
parties  stopped  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  they  descended 
below  the  rooks,  and  we  beheld  them  no  more.  While  crossing 
the  high  plateau  we  had  a  snow-storm  and  a  great  wind,  rendering 
our  ride  very  disagreeable,  and  almost  blindmg  us.  In  six  hours 
after  leaving  the  lake  we  were  sitting  at  our  old  encampment  on 
the  spur  of  the  Bielouka,  where  we  dined  and  made  ourselves 
comfortable  before  a  good  fire ;  but  a  more  pleasant  resting-place 
having  been  proposed,  we  were  once  more  facing  the  storm,  which 
had  now  become  sleet  and  rain,  and  about  an  hour  before  dark 
we  arrived  at  a  capital  place,  sheltered  by  rocks  and  trees. 

The  stormy  night  brought  forth  a  bright  morning,  and  as  we 
left  our  encampment  the  white  snowy  peaks  of  Bielouka  became 
brighter  every  minute,  showing  us  that  the  sun  was  rising;  nor 
was  it  long  before  they  were  tipped  with  his  dassling  light,  while 
we  were  obscured  in  a  cold  and  deep  gray  shadow.  The  valley 
gradually  became  narrower  as  we  advanced,  the  cedar  and  picta 
trees  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  some  places  filling  it 
up;  the  sides  were  abrupt,  in  some  parts  nearly  peipendionlar. 
(hi  examining  the  water  I  fimnd  it  was  thibk  and  of  a  whitish 
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oelond  in  tlie  same  waj:  A  ride  of  an  hour  brought  ns  to  a  point 
where  the  Katonnaia  is  diyided  into  two  branches,  one  taniDg 
toward  the  northwest  the  other  to  the  northeast  The  ktter  has 
Ha  aooroe  among  the  glaoiem  of  the  Bielonk%  and  along  this  we 
'  oonttnned  our  ride.  We  soon  reached  a  point  beyond  the  last 
aiiag^g  trees,  even  in  the  valley,  while  the  little  dwar&  on  the 
moantaias,  which  appeared  forcing  ihranselves  into  the  region  of 
anew,  were  left  hi  behind  na.  A  veiy  scanty  vegetation  waa 
growing  in  the  defts  of  the  alate  rocks,  bat  this  shortly  ceased, 
and  we  entered  npcm  a  scene  of  desolation,  rock  and  snow.  The 
diA  on  bodi  sides  are  a  light  green  alate,  some  of  it  veiy  hard 
and  capable  of  receiviBg  a  fine  polish;  other  portioiui  are  less 
hard,  and  in  places  are  rednced  to  the  consistency  of  a  soft 
greenish  day,  and  this  it  is  which  odorB  the  Katonnaia  and  Bida 
Beryl. 

It  was  Impossible  to  proceed  farther  on  horseback,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  ascend  on  foot  over  the  rocks,  ice,  and  snow  that  blocked 
up  the  passage.  Ovr  party  was  now  divided,  the  hunter,  Yepta, 
and  three  Kalmucks  accompanying  me,  all  "  good  men  and  trae." 
They  carried  with  them  three  bottles  of  wodky,  a  botUe  oinaUfka^ 
and  some  cold  venison;  bread  we  had  none.  Our  rifles  and  all 
ahooting  apparatus  were  placed  under  some  rocks  to  protect  ihem 
fnm  wet  (we  had  no  fear  of  thieves  stealing  our  arms);  above 
this  point  they  would  be  usdess,  as  no  animals  exist  there.  The 
iMrses  were  sent  to  a  place  where  they  could  feed,  and  (Mrden 
given  to  the  two  Kalmucks  to  return  with  them  an  hour  before 
dark*  Hie  other  two  men  were  to  go  to  the  camp  and  make  all 
leady  for  our  night's  lodgings.  A  little  before  ten  o'clock  we 
began  to  climb  the  mass  of  ruin  before  us,  the  dUbru  of  an  ava- 
lanche fallen  from  the  Bidouka  during  the  summer.  What  an 
awftd  cvuh  there  must  have  been  when  this  mighty  fragment 
was  buried  from  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  cutting  a 
broad  and  deep  gap  through  one  of  the  gladem,  the  accumulation 
of  ages,  and  canying  dong  in  its  course  huge  rocks,  torn  from 
thdr  native  beds  by  the  ciystd  mass  as  it  rushed  on  into  the 
gorge,  where  they  now  lie  in  a  confused  heap,  filliog  up  the  nar- 
row space  to  ihe  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  while^ 
extending  about  five  hundred  yardi^  up  the  ravine,  from  beneath 
ihe  blocks  of  ioe  and  lock  the  Katonnaia  iames  fbrth.    ASm 
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ienanblbg  oter  fliis  nigged  spot  we  descended  to  the  little  riTer^ 
er  niher  torrent,  mnning  among  rocks,  and  often  under  ice  and 
snow,  that  have- formed  natural  bridges,  Jseneath  wliich  the  water 
mshes  in  many  a  fall. 

We  reached  the  foot  of  a  glacier  in  a  deep  ravine,  that  extends 
yeiy  far  up  the  mountain ;  from  under  two  small  arches  in  this 
mass  of  ice  the  Katounaia  gushes  forth  in  two  streams,  and  is  soon 
lost  again  under  a  bed  of  snow  for  a  space  of  several  hundred 
yards.    This  is  the  veritable  source  of  the  river. 

So  far  one  objecl  of  my  journey  was  gained;  but  the  mighty 
precipices  of  the  Bielouka  reared  their  rugged  faees  several  hun- 
dred  feet  above  us,  and  to  asoend  up  the  edge  of  the  glacier  was 
impossible.  We  sat  down  on  some  roeks,  and  while  making  our 
midday  meal  I  scanned  the  towering  crags  with  an  anxious  wish 
to  plant  my  foqt  upon  them.  Presently  we  turned  to  the  west, 
and  entered  a  fearful-lookbg  gorge,  that  appeared  to  lead  up  into 
the  mountain ;  in  this  we  found  vast  rocks  and  ice  which  had 
fidlen  from  above.  Over  these  we  scrambled,  often  at  consider* 
able  risk ;  at  length  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  down  upon  us.  The 
ravine  terminated  in  a  series  of  shelving  rooks,  forming  almost  an 
inclined  plane,  at  the  top  of  Which  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Bie- 
louka reared  its  lofty  head.  This  gave  us  fresh  vigor  for  the  toil, 
and  our  ciy  was  now  ''  Excelsior  i"  Step  after  step  was  climbed 
up  a  vast  stair  of  nature's  own  oonstructing,  which  at  last  landed 
us  on  the  froien  snow.  Over  this  we  walked  with  much  difficulty 
for  about  three  hundred  paces,  when  we  stdod  at  the  base  of  the 
two  high  peaks  of  Bielouka,  overlooking  every  summit  of  the 
Altai  To  the  west  the  vast  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  stretched  till 
lost  in  haiy  distatioe.  To  the  south  were  some  high  peaks,  and 
many  ridges  tksoending  toward  the  steppes  on  the  east  of  Nor- 
Zaisan,  and  to  the  Desert  of  Oobi.  Severs!  lakes  were  visible  in 
the  mountains  and  on  the  distant  steppes.  Innumerable  rivers 
were  winding  their  courses  in  the  deep  valleys  like  a  net-work  of 
nlver  threads.  It  was  a  splendid  vista,  so  many  snowy  peaks 
starting  up  from  the  purple  ridges  and  green  valleys  around 
them. 

While  examining  with  intense  interest  the  sea  of  mountains, 
and  endeavoring  to  trace  some  of  the  routes  by  which  I  had 
tnivdled  among  them,  tiie  piennng  blast  intisu^  that  it  was 
time  to  move.    Going  about  a  hundred  paees  fcrther,  we  found 
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oandvei  at  the  bead  of  anodier  ghdery  wbioh  deaoenda  hj  a  deep 
raTine  toward  the  west.  Bejood  this  lay  the  great  hoUow  between 
the  two  peaks.  This  Wf  might  reach,  but  to  ascend  dther  was 
impossible.  They  are  cones  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
feet  high,  covered  with  hard  firosen  snow,  with  a  few  points  of  the 
green  slate  jutting  through. 

Hitherto  the  sky  had  been  dear  except  to  the  northeast,  where 
lolling  masses  of  clouds  were  seen.  Now  the  vapor  commenced 
condensing  into  thick  clouds  around  the  peaks  above  us,  which 
caused  Yepta  and  the  hunter  to  urge  our  immediate  return.  We 
began  to  retrace  our  steps,  slowly  at  first,  over  the  slippery  ice  and 
snow.  After  reaching  the  vast  rooky  stair  our  descent  was  rapid, 
but  in  some  parts  we  found  it  much  more  difficult  than  climbing. 
When  standing  on  the  spot  from  which  we  had  first  seen  the 
high  peak,  I  stopped  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  loftiest  point  in  the 
Altai;  but  this  was  denied  me.  The  mountain  had  put  on  his 
robe  of  clouds,  which  were  curling  and  waving  in  the  breeie  aa 
the  vapor  gathered  rapidly  around  his  head.  Notwithstanding 
some  slipping  and  several  tumbles,  we  came  down  in  an  hour; 
the  ascent  had  taken  more  than  three.  The  snow  among  the 
rocks  enabled  us  to  see  our  old  tracks,  and  kept  us  away  from 
some  of  the  deep  chains  which  would  have  rendered  our  descent 
more  difficult,  in  some  parts  exceedingly  dangerous. 

We  lost  no  time  in  making  our  way  over  the  wreck  of  the  ava- 
lanche, as  the  clouds  were  descending  fast ;  indeed,  most  of  the 
lower  mountains  were  covered,  and  to  be  caught  in  this  valley  by 
a  fog  might  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  our  reaching  the  camp. 
Tepta  showed  more  anxiety  than  I  had  ever  observed  before>|  and 
hastened  us  onward.  We  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  spot 
where  the  Kalmucks  were  waiting  with  our  horses;  then,  having 
secured  our  arms,  we  rode  rapidly  toward  our  tents.  With  all  our 
huny,  we  were  caught  in  a  storm  of  snow,  which  timoBi  blinded 
us ;  but  it  made  our  canvas  home,  with  the  blazing  fire,  look  quite 
comfortable.  Morning  broke  upon  us  through  clouds  of  snow, 
and  we  rode  slowly  down  the  bank  of  the  Katounaia.  As  the 
day  advanced  the  storm  became  worse,  which  caused  us  to  push 
on ;  still,  our  paoe  was  slow,  and  not  till  six  o'.clook  did  we  reach 
the  Tourgan. 

The  hunter  and  Yepta  advised  our  fording  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivws,  where  die  bed  was  broad  and  shallow.    The  water  waa 
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deeper  ihan  my  men  Bad  antidpatedy  bat  tori  H  we  mvBty  and 
that  withoat  delay.  Oar  horses  were  drawn  np  in  line  on  the 
Inuik,  and  then  we  rode  slowly  into  the  stream,  whioh  dashed  ap 
against  their  sides  and  on  to  oar  saddles.  It  was  only  by  going 
in  a  close  body  that  the  aniL^als  coold  stand  and  force  their  way 
through  the  torrent.  A  party  of  three  or  fonr  would  been  swept 
away  in  a  moment;  nor  did  we  accomplish  the  passage  withoat . 
considerable  risk,  and  all  felt  a  great  relief  when  we  stood  on  the 
western  bank  and  looked  back  at  the  rapid  flood.  Yepta  placed 
a  stone  near  the  edge  of  the  water  to  see  if  it  was  rising,  and  in  a 
YCiy  short  time  it  was  covered ;  had  we  been  a  few  minutes  later, 
we  could  not  have  crossed  the  torrent.  The  night  continued 
stormy,  with  a  cold  wind  howling  through  the  forest,  making  the 
trees  bend,  and  wrenching  off  their  branches,  which  came  tumbling 
down  on  our  tents.  All  these  were  intimationB  not  to  be  mia- 
understood,  and  the  sooner  we  were  among  the  Kalmucks  on  the 
Abbaye  Steppe  the  better.  Still,  we  had  a  long  ride  and  many 
high  mountains  to  cross  before  that  warm  and  sheltered  spot  could 
be  reached. 

I  awoke  long  before  daylight,  shiyering  with  cold,  and  found 
the  damp  clothing  frozen,  and  our  fire  nearly  extinguished. 
Presently  one  of  the  men  turned  out  and  heaped  up  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fuel,  which  was  quickly  in  a  blaze.  Just  as  the  day  broke 
we  were  up  and  preparing  for  a  long  ride.  In  some  of  the  pools 
the  ice  was  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  wind  appeared  to  cut 
through  us.  About  a  yerst  from  our  encampment  we  entered 
upon  a  beautiful  steppe,  extending  aboat  ten  Tcrsts,  and  the  Ka- 
tounaia  ran  in  a  deep  channel  close  to  the  mountains  on  the  south 
side.  Along  its  bank  fine  clumps  of  trees  were  growing,  giving 
to  the  spot  a  rich  pastoral  character,  enclosed  by  mountains  of 
greenish  slate,  the  lower  parts  clothed  with  fine  timber,  their 
summits  jagged  and  bare.  After  passing  the  steppe  the  valley 
becomes  narrow,  with  a  thick  forest,  through  which  we  found  it 
difficult  to  force  our  way.  We  had  been  struggling  in  this  wilder- 
ness two  hours  nearly  when  we  came  upon  an  open  space  about 
^ye  hundred  yards  broad,  extending  from  the  river  to  the  top  of 
the  mountains  on  the  north.  An  avalanche  had  swept  over  this 
spot  only  a  few  weeks  ago-,  without  leaving  a  tree  stending,  and 
very  few  lying  on  the  ground.  Beyond  we  found  a  morass,  which 
oaoaed  ua  much  trouble,  and  great  toil  to  our  horses.    At  this 
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pomi  tkvifiBej  if  bomried  on  bo&  ndes  bj  T«rj  Ugb  alaty  pM- 
eipioet,  up  wbieb  it  was  impoisible  to  aaeend,  and  get  oat  of  the 
qaagmire  tbat  snrrouoded  ua. 

Fartber  down  the  rallej  we  eame  upon  a  bed  of  alate  rocka 
OKtendiDg  quite  aoross  from  one  mountain  to  the  other.  Ages  ago 
there  had  been  a  splendid  waterfall  on  this  spot,  with  a  channel 
sixty  feet  deep ;  now  the  onc^  magnificent  fall  has  become  a  mere 
lapid.  The  slate  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  valley  is  still  the 
same  formation  as  tbat  on  the  Bielouka — soft,  and  of  a  pale  green 
color.  After  passing  these  masses  the  scenery  becomes  much 
finer,  and  we  enter  upon  the  granite  formation^  which  is  thrown 
up  and  tossed  about  in  a  most  capricious  manner.  Huge  blocks 
aie  strewn  orer  the  ralley;  extending  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
now  become  a  broad  stream  dashing  and  foaming  among  the  rooks, 
creating  a  terrible  roar.  For  many  miles  the  river  is  one  rapidy 
which  looks  like  snow  when  seen  from  one  of  the  heights  over 
which  we  rode.  About  an  hour  before  sunset  we  arrived  at  the 
River  Karaoul,  which  runs  through  a  beautiful  valley.  Here  we 
encamped  on  a  most  lovely  spot — a  fine  green  sward,  with  dumps 
of  weeping  biroh-trees  waving  their  golden  foliage  in  the  breeze ; 
dark  cedars  and  pictas  extend  far  up  the  mountain  sides,  and 
these  aro  overtopped  by  granite  crags,  covered  with  moss  of 
every  hue* 

We  had  descended  from  the  wintty  region  into  summer.  Many 
flowers  were  still  in  full  bloom ;  the  grayling  wero  springing  at 
the  flies  which  sported  over  the  pools,  and  several  broods  of  ducks 
were  swimming  on  the  water.  The  Kalmucks  soon  procured  us 
a  dish  of  the  finny  tribe,  while  the  hunter  and  myself  supplied 
our  larder  with  some  of  the  feathered  race,  on  which  we  all  fared 
sumptuously.  Laige  biasing  fires  were  made,  and  a  double  allow* 
ance  of  grog  given  to  each  man,  after  the  hard  toil  in  the  snowy 
regions  we  had  just  left.  These  troubles  were  now  forgotten, 
and  my  companions  made  the  woods  resound  with  their  wild 
songs.  Tepta  informed  me  that  he  had  often  hunted  the  alain 
on  the  mountains  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  our  encamp- 
ment, and  proposed  to  guide  us  over  them,  descending  to  the 
Katounaia  at  a  point  from  which  we  should  find  a  track  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Koksa.  By  following  this  route  we  should 
save  a  day's  ride  and  pass  through  a  new  region.  I  at  once  de- 
cided that  this  should  be  our  line  of  maroh  in  the  mombg. 
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When  wt  rose  from  oarlnrfy  bodi  ihe  day  was  jmt  breaking; 
long  streaks  of  jeUow  rays  were  sbootiDg  up  beyoad  the  gray  and 
purple  crested  moantains  over  which  we  must  ride,  while  a  gloomy 
twilight  oyershaded  all  the  lower  ridges  and  deep  yalleys.  A 
▼eiy  short  time  was  spent  in  eating  our  fragal  meal,  when  we 
mounted,  forded  the  Riter  Kaxaool,  and  began  to  ascend  the  lower 
ridges.  When  these  were  crossed  we  got  into  a  finely-wooded 
region,  extending  far  np  the  higher  slopes.  Here  we  had  no 
track  to  guide  us  toward  the  summit,  and  frequently  we  found  the 
wood  so  thick  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  penetrate;  nor 
could  we  get  a  view  of  any  of  the  peaks  above  us. 

After  riding  about  two  hours  we  came  to  a  more  cfen  place, 
and  found  a  garden  of  raspberries  extending  along  the  mountain 
for  three  or  four  yersts.  The  fruit  was  yery  large  and  ripe,  and 
could  haye  been  gathered  in  enormous  quantities.  We  had  not 
ridden  far  when  we  came  upon  many  well-trodden  tracks,  crossing 
in  eyeiy  direction,  made  by  the  besdrs,  who  are  extremely  fond  of 
this  fruit. 

Haying  made  a  most  delicious  repast,  we  pushed  forward  toward 
the  summit,  still  riding  through  a  thick  wood,  and  along  the  edge 
of  a  steep  descent.  The  roaring  of  a  mountain  torrent  was  heard 
in  the  deep  yalley,  but  no  traces  of  it  could  be  seen.  We  had 
not  gone  fkr  in  this  dense  and  tangled  forest  when  other  sounds 
greeted  our  ears,  wh|ch  brought  some  of  our  hones  to  a  stand  in 
a  moment  At  a  very  short  distance  in  front  of  us  we  could  hear 
some  animals  rushing  through  the  brushwood.  Yepta  and  the 
hunter  said  they  were  bears.  Our  steeds  were  left  with  the  men, 
and  we  started  on  foot  in  pursuit.  In  a  few  minutes  we  found 
the  track,  when  my  two  companions  discoyered  that  we  had  dis- 
turbed a  female  and  her  two  cubs.  They  were  running  fast, 
and  left  us  far  behind.  To  continue  the  chase  would  haye  been 
useless,  for  it  was  impossible  to  come  up  with  them  before  they 
reached  the  yalley,  where,  among  the  slate  rocks,  broken  into 
rugged  crags  and  precipices,  they  would  soon  find  a  hiding-place 
out  of  our  reach. 

A  call  from  Yepta  brought  our  party  to  us,  when  we  continued 
our  journey  up  the  mountain,  and  rode  out  of  the  forest.  Vcft 
about  two  yersts  our  path  was  oyer  a  fine  mossy  turf;  after  pass- 
ing this  we  entered  upon  a  much  more  difficult  track,  through 
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Men  roofai  tnd  Urge  patohef  of  snow.  From  thb  phoe  we  had 
a  mott  dieaiy  and  tediona  ride.  Sainmit  after  aammit  waa 
oroesed,  but  not  a  tree  preeented  itself  to  Taiy  the  dull  aspect 
around  na.  We  fonnd  sevend  tracks  made  by  the  stags,  but  not 
a  single  animal.  Yepta  and  the  hunter  thought  we  might  find 
them  in  some  of  the  lower  yallejs,  as  thej  had  left  this  region 
for  the  winter. 

We  still  kept  riding  on,  and  hour  after  hour  was  passed  amid 
the  rooks  and  snow.  At  last  we  b^;an  to  descend  toward  the 
wooded  region,  and  soon  obtained  a  view  of  the  Katounaia  run* 
ning  in  a  deep  yalley  three  thousand  feet  below  us,  and  through 
ibis  forest  we  most  descend  to  the  river.  We  found  a  track  made 
by  animals,  and  followed  it  downward ;  but  the  path,  whioh  was 
easy  for  stags  and  deer,  was  difficult  for  our  hones.  In  many 
places  we  had  to  pass  oyer  a  narrow  ledge,  with  deep  precipices 
beneath  our  feet,  often  rising  high  above  our  heads.  In  one  place 
we  had  to  ride  over  what  the  Kalmucks  call  a  <'bomb;"  this  is 
a  narrow  ridge  of  rooks,  along  which  but  one  horse  can  pass  at  a 
time.  Should  two  persons  meet  on  many  parts  of  these  bombs, 
one  of  the  horses  must  be  thrown  over;  they  could  not  pass  or 
turn  around.  As  we  had  now  reached  the  track  by  which  the 
Kalmuck  hunters  ascend  these  mountains,  Yepta  ordered  a  halt, 
and  sent  one  of  his  companions  on  foot  to  the  other  end  of  this 
fearful  ridge,  hid  from  our  view  by  some  high  crags,  round  which 
we  had  to  ride.  In  somewhat  less  than  half  an  hour  he  returned, 
but  without  his  cap;  this  had  been  left  to  signal  to  any  hunteia 
who  might  come  up  that  a  parfy  were  crossing  the  bomb. 

Yepta  and  the  hunter  told  me  to  drop  the  reins  on  my  horse's 
neck,  and  he  would  go  over  with  perfect  safety.  The  former  led 
the  van ;  I  followed,  as  desired,  at  three  or  four  paces  behind  him. 
For  the  first  twenty  yards  the  sensation  was  not  agreeable.  After 
that  I  felt  perfect  confidence  in  the  animal,  and  was  sure,  if  left  to 
himself,  he  would  carry  me  safely  over.  The  whole  distance  waa 
about  five  hundred  paces,  and  occupied  us  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  crossing.  In  some  places  it  was  fearful  to  look  down ; 
on  one  side  the  rocks  were  nearly  perpendicular  for  five  or  six 
hundred  fbet,  and  on  the  other  so  steep  that  no  man  could  stand 
upon  them.  When  over,  I  turned  round  and  watched  the  others 
thread  their  way  across ;  it  was  truly  terrific  to  look  at  them  on 
the  narrow  and  stony  path :  one  false  step,  and  both  horse  and 
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rider  mtul  be  hurled  into  the  Ttlley  a  thooiaad  feet  below  t 
These  are  Uie  perils  over  which  the  daring  sable-hunters  often 
ride.  With  them  it  is  a  necessity;  they  risk  it  to  obtain  foody 
and  not  for  bravado  or  from  foolhardy  recklessness,  like  that  of 
some  men  who  ride  their  horses  up  and  down  a  stairoase.  Kal- 
mnck  and  Kirghis  would  laugh  at  such  feats.  I  have  seen  men 
who  would  ride  their  horses  along  the  roof  of  the  highest  cathedral 
in  Europe  if  a  plank  eighteen  inches  wide  were  secured  along  the 
ridge;  nor  would  they  require  a  great  wager  to  induce  them  to 
do  it ;  iheirB  b  a  continual  life  of  danger  and  hardship,  and  they 
never  seek  it  unnecessarily. 

After  passing  this  slaty  ridge,  which  runs  across  the  deep  val- 
ley,  we  descended  rapidly  through  a  thick  forest  of  cedars,  some 
of  them  of  very  laige  dimensions.  Farther  down  we  passed  into 
a  dense  mass  of  underwood,  among  which  were  pines  and  a  few 
larches  of  immense  siie,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 
What  splendid  masts  they  would  have  made  I  Here  they  must 
grow  and  decay,  or  be  sMvered  by  the  lightning;  perhaps  the 
hand  of  man  irill  never  be  raised  against  them.  Again  we  dis- 
turbed a  bear :  he  was  seen  for  a  moment  as  he  rushed  across  the 
narrow  track  into  the  thick  forest.  We  could  hear  the  cracking 
of  the  branches,  but  to  follow  him  was  impossible.  Shortly  after 
this  we  descended  upon  a  beautiful  gras^  plot  with  dumps  of 
biroh  and  mountain  ash.  Just  as  we  entered  a  fine  buck  bounded 
past,  about  fifty  paces  in  front;  the  dog  turned  him,  when  Yepta 
and  myself  fired  at  the  same  moment,  and  he  fell :  he  was  pierced 
with  two  balls.  The  hunter  and  two  Kalmucks  dashed  off  at  full 
speed  toward  the  river.  In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  the  crack  of 
their  rifles :  two  other  deer  were  swimming  the  river,  but  not  one 
of  the  balls  took  effect  We  had,  however,  secured  a  splendid 
buck,  in  prime  condition.  I  need  not  say  that  my  fellows  made 
a  sumptuous  supper,  and  spent  a  glorious  evening  with  their  grog 
and  tobacco. 

This  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Kalmuck  hunters :  it  was  a 
fine  green  spot,  about  six  hundred  paces  in  length,  formed  by  a 
circular  indent  into  the  mountains,  with  high  rocks  rising  up  per- 
pendicularly  from  the  river  at  both  ends.  The  only  path  in  or 
out  was  the  small  ravine  by  which  we  had  entered,  while  in  front 
of  us  ran  the  River  Katounaia,  at  this  point  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide,  deep  and  rapid.    Immediately  opposite  the  rooks  at 
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tbe kfwtr enl(tf  thi^  plol  a  gnai^panook'^  (amoMmoo  of  iUb) 
eommaiioed,  eztendiiig  for  about  half  a  mila.  Tbe  water  was 
tombliDg  and  dashing  orsr  and  among  large  rocks,  making  a 
tremendous  roar.  It  was  not  pleasant  music,  knowing  we  must 
cross  a  short  distance  aboye.it;  bat  no  advantage  was  to  be  gained  ' 
by  brooding  ov^  the  risk.  We  enjoyed  onr  supper,  and  slept  aa 
aoundij  as  if  the  river  were  bridged  with  granite  for  our  passage 
in  the  morning. 

The  Kahnnck  hnnten  have  a  canoe  here  in  which  they  row 
over,  bat  it  was  seonred  upon  the  opposite  bank  under  aome 
bashes.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  obtain  the  little  boa^ 
and  eany  all  onr  baggage  and  saddles  aoroes.  One  of  the  Kal- 
mucks undressed  and  walked  as  £ur  up  the  bank  as  possiblei  then 
plunged  into  the  stream.  This  was  quite  necessary,  to  avoid  being 
carried  down  into  the  £ills.  The  man  was  a  stroog  swimmer; 
neverthdess,  he  was  ioated  £ur  down  the  stream  before  he  reachei 
the  opposite  shore.  His  companicms  had  no  fear  for  him,  and  in 
a  short  time  he  launched  the  canoe  and  rowed  it  across.  A  small 
quanttiy  of  baggage  was  placed  in  it  and  paddled  over  by  two  men, 
and  they  had  to  cross  many  times  before  all  our  tiaps  were  on  the 
opposite  bank.  At  last  this  was  done,  and  then  began  the  difi- 
eulty  of  getting  onr  horses  over. 

One  little  Kalmuck,  whom  I  had  named  <<  Ghort"  (devil)  firam 
his  daring  and  antics,  had  been  my  companion  on  several  different 
rides,,  and  had  given  me  ample  proof  of  his  courage.  He  was 
short  in  stature,  and  sightly  built,  supple  in  his  limbs,  and  as 
active  as  a  panther.  He  had  a  high  round  head,  with  a  long  tuft 
of  jet  black  hair  hanging  from  the  crown  far  down  his  back,  a  pair 
of  jet  black  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  ftoe  so  characteristic  that  it  must 
have  been  handed  down  to  him  through  several  generations.  This 
little  fellow  had  been  selected  by  Tepta  to  take  over  the  cattle. 
He  stripped  and  mounted  one  of  the  horses,  when  all  of  them  were 
driven  up  the  bank  to  a  place  about  three  hundred  yards  above 
the  falls;  beyond  this  point  the  bank  was  too  deep  for  them  to 
walk  into  the  water.  There  was  many  a  run  before  they  were  all 
got  together  to  the  proper  place;  they  evidently  knew  that  the 
swim  would  be  a  difficult  one,  and  were  afraid.  At  last-  the  whole 
sixteen  were  in  the  stream,  and  the  little  Kalmuck  on  the  last 
horse,  on  which  he  kept  to  the  lower  side  to  drive  them  up.  The 
moment  a  horse  was  carried  below  him,  he  slipped  into  the  water| ' 
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mram  to  bim,  Udd  hold  of  hit  ttSl,  Bpraag  upon  bis  batk  lilji  a 
monkej;  and  began  ahoatlng  tod  driying  the  rest  up  tlio  liwm 
This  was  repeated  a^  docen  times  or  mon  before  be  got  then 
aoroes,  and  be  was  not  more  tban  twenty  yarda  above  the  fiidb 
wben  he  landed  them  all  safely. 

I  hare  had  mnch  experieaoe  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Asia;  I 
hare  sworn  riyers  with  ihem,  and  have  forded  most  dangerous 
streams  in  ihdr  oompaay;  many  brave  and  daring  spirits  have 
been  my  companions^  bat  I  have  never  met  tiie  eqnal  of  n^Iittk 
«  Chort/' 

Oor  path  was  now  down  the  banks  of  the  Eatoonaia,  which 
mns  in  a  narrow  valley^  with  moontains  rising  above  the  line  of 
vegetation  on  each  side,  and  from  many  points  the  snow-capped 
Bomndtsof  the  higher  chain  Wine  seen.  I  added  several  skefeohes 
to  my  coUeotion  from  different  positions  in  this  vallej,  repieseo^ 
ing  scenes  of  great  beanty  and  grandenr.  We  had  descended  to 
a  summer  climate^  in  some  parts  the  gronnd  bring  covered  with 
iowers;  and  the  grass  green  and  firesh;  like  spring.  A  week  or 
ten  days  later,  these  valleys,  now  decked  in  all  their  snmmer 
beanty,  will  be  swept  over  by  the  wintry  blast,  and  sconhed  as 
if  a  fbe  had  passed  over  them.  So  sadden  are  the  changes,  that 
I  have  seen  the  foliage  cat  down  in  one  night  W^  have  gone  to 
sleep  aroond  oor  fire  on  a  fine  snmmer  evening,  and  in  the  mom^ 
ing  awoke  nnder  a  coverlet  of  six  inches  of  snow.  Oar  ride 
to-day  was  not  a  long  one,  as  I  fonnd  mnch  ocoapation  for  my 
pencil;  indeed,  one  view  looking  down  the  valley  to  Tigeretakd 
Belock  was  exceedingly  beaatifbl,  the  rich  tints  of  the  foliage  on 
the  lower  moontains  varying  from  the  deep  green  ef  the  pines  to 
the  pale  yellow  and  orange  on  the  Mrohes,  consisting  of  every, 
shade  of  these  colors  to  r«d,  ontil  they  assome  the  deepest  and 
most  brilliant  crimson.  Above  these  rose  np  the  brown  and 
pori^  crests  of  the  Tchorish  Honntains,  while  beyond,  and  stand* 
bg  oat  from  the  rich  golden  sky,  with  its  fleecy  crimson  clooli| 
was  Tigeretaskol,  whose  rocky  and  ragged  rides  were  shided  into 
a  misty  porple,  and  its  snmmit  capped  with  snow,  sparkling  like 
a  raby  as  the  son  went  down.  Even  my  Kalmncks  were  not 
bsenrible  to  the  beaaty  of  this  prospect,  bat  to  the  Bossian  it 
presented  no  charm.  He  has  no  love  for  Natnre  or  admiration 
of  her  attractions. 

A  Uttie  after  snnset  we  readkcd  the  month  of  the  Blver  Tioho* 
22 
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gaA)  Wlitre  It  fkUi  into  the  Katoaoaia.  Tlua  ia  abo  a  moat 
loralj  apot;  it  b  sheltered  by  aome  yeiy  high  rocks  of  fine  greea 
and  purple  jaaper,  their  topa  fringed  with  birch  and  moantain 
ash,  the  latter  covered  with  bunches  of  deep  scarlet  fruity  used  in 
almost  eyery  dwelling  thronghoat  Siberia.  The  wealthy  Aoicao- 
w%/e  makes  a  nalifka  from  it  which  is  considered  excellent :  it 
has  a  fine  bitter  flaTor.  They  make  it  into  a  preserye^  and  aome 
dry  the  froit  in  sogar.  A  delicious  salad  is  also  made  by  placing 
the  bnnches  in  large  jars,  filling  them  up  with  yin^ar  dightly 
sweetened  with  honey :  this  is  fonnd  in  most  oottages.  There  are 
yery  few  wild  frnits  which  the  Siberian  does  not  torn  to  account^ 
and^  fortunately  for  him,  his  oonntiy  abounds  with  them. 

On  this  spot  we  were  encamped  about  twenty-fiye  feet  aboye 
the  water,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great  '^  parrock/'  or  rapid,  extend; 
ing  about  half  a  yerst.  The  riyer  was  narrowed  at  this  point  to 
about  one  hundred  yards  wide;  the  bed  was  a  mass  of  large  rookS| 
aome  of  them  standing  eight  or  ten  feet  aboye  the  water.  Against 
these  the  torrent  rushed  with  such  force  that  the  water  was  thrown 
up  in  thick  columns  of  white  spray  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height^ 
breaking  and  Ming  in  hundreds  of  little  streams.  Other  rooks 
were  ooyeredi  oyer  which  the  flood  rolled  and  surged  in  fearful 
eddiesy  in  many  parts  forming  whiilpools.  The  noise  was  deafening, 

I  was  sitting  sketching  on  a  large  rock  oyerhanging  the  streami 
when  I  peroeiyed  the  little  <^  Chort,''  diyested  of  eyeiy  rag  of 
clothing,  walking  away  from  the  riyer.  The  other  Kahnucka 
were  standing  in  a  group  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  watching  hinu 
I  could  not  understand  what  they  were  at,  but  was^soon  enlight- 
ened  by  obserying  the  man  run  toward  the  bank  and  leap  into  the 
boiling  flood.  He  plunged  head  foremoat,  the  next  moment  rose 
to  the  surflMe,  and  was  swept  past  like  an  arrow,  but  with  hia 
head  well  out  of  the  water,  to  see  the  rooks  before  him.  I 
expected  to  behold  him  dashed  against  aome  of  the  huge  stooea, 
or  be  sucked  under  by  the  eddies;  but  on  he  went,  like  a  fish 
darting  past.  Two  of  his  friends  ran  along  the  bank,  and  were 
soon  left  behind.  I  could  see  him  float  on  for  about  one  hundred 
yards;  beyond  this  he  was  lost  to  my  sight — ^I  feared  for  oyer. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  feelings  during  the  few  minutes 
I  watched  for  him  in  the  comparatiyely  calm  wator  at  the  bottom 
of  the  n^id.  PTCeently,  to  my  great  relief,  I  beheld  him  dimb 
the  bank,  where  he  aat  down  on  a  alone  for  two  or  three  minu^^ 
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irhukf  notioing  my  pMsenoe,  he  Tan  to  me  langliiBg.  His  fHendi 
were  enclianted,  nor  did  they  Beemingly  think  that  he  had  run 
any  risk,  for  they  stood  aronnd  him  talking  and  laoghing.  Fear- 
ing, as  he  did  not  attempt  to  dress,  that  they  were  urging  him  to 
try  the  feat  again,  I  walked  up  to  them  to  prevent  his  risking  his 
life  a  second  time. 

The  hunter  translated  into  Bussian  his  reply  to  my  remon- 
strance :  '^  Eta  nitchevo  Barin ;  ya  ochin  lubit  I''  (It  is  nothing, 
sir;  I  love  it.)  Seeing  they  had  all  made  up  their  minds  that  he 
should  do  it  again,  I  walked  back  to  the  rock,  taking  out  my  watch 
to  note  the  time  occupied  in  passing  the  rapid.  Again  I  saw  him 
take  the  fearful  plunge,  but  this  time  it  was  a  Utile  higher  up  the 
river.  He  shot  up  out  of  the  water  like  a  duck,  looked  forward, 
and  the  next  moment  went  past  me  as  if  thrown  from  a  catapult. 
In  three  minutes  and  twen^-eight  seconds  I  watched  him  leave 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  rapid.  Again  the  fearless  fellow 
came  running  up  to  me  laughing  like  a  schoolboy. 

We  had  a  heavy  storm  of  thunder  in  the  night,  with  many 
fearful  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in  streams, 
against  which  our  canvas  and  leafy  covering  formed  no  protection. 
These  storms  are  certain  harbingers  of  winter.  Before  daylight  a 
council  was  held  by  Yepta,  the  hunter,  and  the  other  Kalmucks, 
when  it  was  decided  that  we  should  take  the  shortest  route  to  the 
village  of  Ouemonia.  AfLer  a  ride  of  six  hours  in  rain  and  sun- 
shine,  we  reached  the  village  about  noon,  to  the  great  joy  of  every 
one,  the  people  having  already  become  very  anxious  on  our  account 
I  ordered  a  man  to  be  sent  to  Kokstschinskol  to  get  horses  and 
men  in  readiness  fbr  our  arrival.  The  little  old  woman  occupied 
herself  in  preparing  me  a  dinner,  consisting  of  eggs,  potatoes, 
butter,  and  delicious  honey,  upon  which  I  feasted  most  sumptu- 
ously, and  then  said  adieu  to  my  companions.  They  were  brave 
feUows;  I  was  sony  to  part  with  them,  and  I  think  they  will  not 
soon  forget  me.  Having  crossed  the  Katounaia  in  a  boat,  I  found 
men  and  horses  ready  to  take  me  to  Kokstschinskol,  where  we 
arrived  in  about  an  hour.  Here  were  fresh  horses  and  new  com- 
panions, and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we  rode  out  of  the  viUage 
•  and  crossed  the  little  steppe.  Our  hones  were  put  into  a  sharp 
trot,  as  I  intended  to  sleep  at  our  old  encampment,  where  we  had 
the  terrible  thunder-storm  on  my  way  hither.  It  was  a  long  ride, 
but  the  animals  were  fresh>  and  earned  us  briskly  over  the  grassy 
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fcorf .  W«  paned  tiunnigli  the  fbrest,  then  bad  a  giJlop  orer  tk« 
iteppe,  and  a  litde  aflter  nightfall  were  onoo  more  sitting  under 
the  larches,  taking  our  evening  meal.  It  was  a  calm  night;  the 
roaring  of  the  cataracts  on  the  Koksa  was  heard,  sometimes  with 
a  deafening  noise,  then  the  soand  came  as  if  breathed  in  th6  soft- 
est sigh.  This  music  fell  most  agreeably  on  the  ear,  and  soothed 
our  spirits. 

Long  before  daylight  the  wind  was  blowing  in  squalls,  accom- 
panied by  drenching  showers,  a  state  of  things  far  from  pleasing. 
As  the  morning  broke  we  saw  all  the  mountain  tops  envdoped  in 
heavy  clouds,  which  passed  rapidly  across  their  sides,  sending 
down  upon  us  a  sort  of  Scotch  mist,  that  dampened  our  clothing, 
but  not  our  spirits.  Our  moniing  meal  was  quickly  over,  and 
once  more  we  were  on  our  road.  At  the  commencement  our  ride 
was  rather  disagreeable,  for  a  pouring  rain  was  driving  in  our 
&oes ;  but  this  did  not  continue  long.  The  clouds  began  to  rise 
like  a  mighty  curtain,  and  one  summit  after  another  appeared, 
oovered  with  its  winter  garments.  We  were  now  leaving  the 
River  Koksa  several  versts  to  the  south,  and  foUowbg  a  track 
through  a  number  of  small  steppes,  lying  between  picturesque 
ridges  of  granite,  and  forming  a  beautiAil  landscape. 

After  aride  of  nine  hours  a  Kalmuck  ooti/ was  seen  some  sevea 
or  eight  versta  to  the  south.  Two  of  my  companions  were  sent 
to  obtain  horses  for  our  whole  party,  and  men  to  act  as  guides'to 
the  source  of  the  Tchurish,  while  we  went  on  to  seek  for  a  piaoa 
on  which  to  encamp  for  the  night.  A  few  Tersti  brought  us  to 
the  Biver  Tschugash,  tumbling  and  leaping  in  many  a  cascade 
down  a  small  valley  in  the  mountains  whidi  separate  these  steppes 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tehurish.  A  nice  wooded  spot  was  selected 
for  our  resting-plaoe,  the  tents  were  pitched  under  some  pine- 
trees,  and  we  were  soon  made  snug  for  the  night  The  clouds 
were  dispersed,  and  the  evening  sun  was  tinging  every  mountain 
top  with  his  glorious  rays,  while  all  below  was  bathed  in  misty 
shadow.  It  was  a  beautiful  calm  evening;  scarcely  a  leaf  was 
moved ;  and  the  smoke  from  our  fires  rose  up  high  into  the  air, 
far  above  our  lofty  pines.  The  thrushes  were  singing  their  even- 
ing songs  on  many  a  branch,  while  the  call  of  the  reptchick  (tree- 
partridge)  to  its  mate  was  heard  in  the  neighboring  forest.  This 
proved  £Mal  to  many ;  I  very  soon  shot  sufficient  for  our  supper, 
to  the  great  gmtifioatioa  df  my  mea.    I  had  retoned  to  our 
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euBp,  and  was  sitting  qniedy  drinkiiig  my  tea,  wKen  five  Kal- 
maoks  arrived  at  fall  speed,  reeling  on  their  horses,  quite  drank. 
Mj  two  men,  with  other  Kalmucks,  followed  qoicklj,  bringing 
horses  for  our  journey  to-morrow. 

My  Tisiton  had  oome  with  the  hope  of  getting  wodky,  but  this 
I  would  not  give.  I  oiFered  a  tumbler  of  tea  to  the  chief,  which 
be  rejected,  and  demanded  arrak  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  He 
was  setting  on  the  ground  directly  opposite  to  me,  tall,  thin,  and 
apparently  slight  built,  with  a  most  unprepossessing  countenance, 
rendered  almost  demoniac  by  the  spirit  he  had  drunk.  His  bro- 
ther, a  powerful  man,  sat  beside  him,  also  demanding  arrak,  but 
I  took  no  notice  of  him :  the  other  three  were  the  great  man's 
attendants,  and  crouched  on  their  haunches  close  beside  him, 
ready  to  do  his  bidding.  My  men  were  all  engaged  with  the 
preparations  for  our  supper — some  plucking  the  reptchicks,  others 
broiling  Tenison,  watching  and  turning  each  stick  with  its  long 
string  of  chops,  and  every  now  and  then  burning  their  mouths 
while  trying  to  ascertain  if  the  former  were  cooked,  t  continued 
quietly  drinking  my  tea,  yet  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  my  swarthy 
visitors,  who  were  becoming  more  clamorous  in  their  demands  for 
arrak.  I  knew  full  well,  if  their  wishes  were  complied  with, 
they  would  stay  the  night  and  give  us  much  trouble. 

The  chief  sHpped  his  arms  out  of  the  sleeves  of  his  kalat, 
letting  it  drop  over  his  sash,  whioh  was  tied  round  his  waist. 
His  brother  and  another  of  his  associates  followed  his  example, 
exposing  their  naked  and  brawny  forms,  that  looked  unpleasantiy 
dark  and  greasy.  Whether  this  was  done  to  intimidate  me  or  to 
oool  themselves,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  on  one  point  my  mind  was 
quickly  made  up,  that  they  should  keep  at  a  respectful  distanee, 
the  inside  of  their  garments  swarming  with  filthy  insects. 

The  two  brothers  now  spoke  together  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
the  chief  again  bellowed  out  for  arrak,  of  which  I  took  no  notice. 
The  man,  however,  having  decided  that  the  affiur  should  not  end 
thus,  raised  his  hand,  and  deliberately  knocked  my  tea  over,  send- 
ing  the  glass  to  some  paces  distant.  In  a  moment,  dropping  my 
saucer,  I  returned  the  compliment,  sending  him  his  full  length  on 
the  grass.  His  bulky  brother  and  myself  simultaneously  sprung 
to  our  feet,  he  trying  to  get  his  long  knife  out  of  its  sheath ;  but 
before  he  eould  accomplish  this  movement,  he  also  wa^  sent 
sprawling  <m  the  grass.     Seeing  this  unequal  oonlict,  my  men 
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lost  no  time  in  secnnng  tbe  wbde  party.  The  cUef  was  pheed 
on  hia  horse,  and  he  and  hia  fellows  threatened  with  being  tied  to 
the  trees  till  morning  if  they  did  not  leave  onr  oamp  at  onoe. 
This  had  its  effect ;  and,  finding  we  were  the  stronger,  they  rode 
away,  vowing  yengeanee.  It  was  now  decided  that  the  fire  should 
t^  moved  into  the  forest,  leaving  onr  tents  in  tiie  gloom,  as  a 
larger  gang  might  steal  upon  ns  and  fire  at  ns  from  a  distance, 
and  their  rifles  were  not  to  be  treated  with  contempt  A  sentind 
having  been  placed  in  the  shade,  to  be  relieved  every  hour,  we 
were  soon  sleeping  soundly.  Long  before  morning  tiie  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents,  whOe  a  strong  wind  threatened  to  rip 
open  our  tents  and  scatter  the  canvas  in  strips  among  the  bushes. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  the  weather  was  breaking  up,  which  dis- 
turbed me  much  more  than  the  probability  of  a  Kalmuck  attack. 

At  last  the  morning  broke,  and  all  were  busy  with  preparations 
for  our  departure ;  but  the  wind  roared  through  the  forest^  and 
the  rain  and  sleet  fell  thick.  Even  the  lower  hills  were  covered 
with  snow,  opposing  a  complete  barrier  to  our  journey  aoross  tiie 
high  chain  to  the  source  of  the  Tchurish.  I  was  therefore  reluo* 
tanUy  compelled  to  give  up  this  project,  and  turn  in  another 
direction  toward  the  Yabagan.  Having  determined  to  reach 
Tchtchulika  this  evening,  I  began  to  ascend  the  mountain  which 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Abbaye  lEUver  and  the  Tchurish. 
In  many  parts  this  was  stony  and  rugged,  with  large  blocks  of 
granite  scattered  over  the  surface,  often  rendering  it  difficult 
riding.  From  the  summit  of  this  high  ridge  we  had  a  view  of 
the  mountains  on  the  Katounaia,  and  those  around  the  Bielouka, 
all  deep  in  snow.  It  was  fortunate  that  we  left  that  wintry 
region,  for  a  delay  of  two  days  might  have  detained  us  in  the 
mountains,  or  at  least  have  rendered  our  return  both  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

We  descended  through  a  thick  forest,  in  about  two  hours 
reached  the  steppe,  and  shorUy  afterward  found  a  E^almuck  ooicZ, 
where  we  got  fresh  horses.  With  them  we  gallopped  on  at  a 
dashing  pace  over  a  smooth  grasi^  steppe  toward  the  northwest, 
and  in  about  two  hours  were  on  the  bank  at  the  Tchurish.  Here 
we  dined  i^nd  rested  our  steeds,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  as  we 
beheld  a  heavy  storm  gathering  in  the  mountains  toward  the 
source  of  tiie  river.  I  added  some  splendid  specimens  of  jasper 
and  porphyry  to  my  collection  from  the  bed  of  this  stream.    Late 
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in  ihe  afternoon  we  reached  another  Kalmnek  atml  in  the  Tahi* 
gan  Steppe,  and  while  freeh  hones  were  sought  for,  I  sat  down 
on  a  rock  and  sketched  a  beaatifal  view;  bat|  before  I  had 
finished,  the  rain  began  to  ponr  in  torrents.  When  the  men  and 
horses  arriTed  I  was  completely  drenched ;  to  my  great  surprise, 
only  three  saddle-horses  were  brooght,  bnt  these  were  accompanied 
by  two  telagas  with  three  horses  in  each.  This  mystery  was  soon 
explained :  these  little  carts  had  been  left  here  by  the  yillagerSi 
and  some  of  my  men  preferred  taking  them  instead  of  tiding. 
As  this  was  a  matter  which  concerned  themselves  alone,  I  did 
not  care  to  interfere.  A  splendid  horse  was  brought  for  me ;  the 
other  two  were  also  good,  therefore  we  should  be  aUe  to  go  oref 
the  ground  Tcry  hst. 

My  companions  on  horseback  were  a  Russian  peasant  ftom 
Kokstschinskoi,  and  a  young  Kalmuck  firom  the  aaul^  with  three 
men  in  each  of  the  telagas.  As  the  rain  was  pouring  down,  we 
were  anxious  to  cross  the  steppe  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  reach 
the  forest  about  ten  Tersts  distant,  in  which  we  should  find  some 
shelter.  Our  horses  consequently  started  at  a  gallop,  and  soon 
left  the  telagas  far  behind.  We  reached  th^  bank  of  the  Tohu- 
rish,  and  were  riding  close  to  the  river,  when  suddenly  a  great 
gust  of  wind  carried  the  Kalmuck's  cap  into  the  stream.  We 
could  not  recover  it;  it  was  lost  among  the  rooks  and  whirlpods; 
so  on  we  gallopped  to  reach  the  forest,  with  the  hope  of  findbg 
shelter  from  the  pelting  storm.  At  length  a  dump  of  thick 
cedars  stretched  out  their  branches,  protecting  us  eflfectually  from 
rain  and  wind.  Here  we  remained  until  the  telagas  came  up; 
then,  as  my  clothing  was  completely  saturated,  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  be  again  in  motion,  iherefiire  continued  my  coutm,  listen* 
ing  to  the  howling  of  the  wind  among  the  higher  branches.  Our 
pace  was  a  sharp  trot,  and  the  telag»s  kept  up  with  us  till  we 
reached  a  torrent  at  the  edge  iji  the  forest,  over  which  we  rode 
our  horses  without  much  difficulty;  but  the  case  was  difierent 
with  the  little  carriages,  as  the  men  had  to  seek  a  phce  where 
the  banks  were  not  so  abrupt  before  they  could  cross.  Here  we 
left  them,  and  proceeded,  exposed  to  the  full  foroe  of  the  stonn. 
After  riding  a  few  versts  the  rain  changed  into  snow,  and  begen 
fidling  hatf  with  a  great  houran  blowing  in  our  faces,  rendering 
our  progress  almost  impossible. 

In  about  an  hour  we  entered  another  forest^  wUeh  affinded  us 
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d«k#r;  and  vkoi  (Mur  wmpmaas  oame  gaUopping  ajs  I  oidevad 
dia  Kalmaok  boj  into  one  of  ike  telagM,  as  I  knew  ifc  would  be 
•  iinpoanUe  to  eroai  the  river  with  the  eanuget.  The  peuant  and 
mjaelf  left  them  and  xode  on,  hnt  the  stonn  inoreaaed  ao  mnoh 
iluift  we  eonld  haidlj  make  our  hoiaea  faoe  the  Uaat 

After  riding  a  few  yeiBts  the  man  atated  that  it  waa  impoeaible 
to  prooeed,  tamed  hia  horse  toward  a  large  dump  of  treeay  and 
aaid  he  woold  remain.  I  pnahed  on,  and  presently  heard  him 
following;  in  short,  he  dared  not  atc^  ao  long  aa  I  rode  on.  The 
anow  almost  blinded  ns,  and  waa  lying  thiek  on  our  clothing, 
eveating  a  ohilling  sensation  whenever  onr  speed  waa  slackened. 
Our  w^  waa  down  the  yallej  of  the  Tchnrish,  at  aboot  a  yeiat 
diatant  from  the  river.  On  both  sides  of  this  valley  high  monn* 
taina  aaeended;  thoae  to  the  sonth  were  covered  with  a  dense 
maas  of  cedar,  while  those  to  the  north  reared  their  ragged  crests 
of  alafte,  rendered  ezoeedin^y  ghoat-like  by  Hxeit  clothing  of  pnre 
white.  Aa  we  were  riding  along  we  met  a  peasant,  who  inquired 
if  we  had  aeen  a  party  of  Kalmucka,  five  or  six  in  nnmber,  that 
had  stolen  hia  hosMa.  He  waa  giving  cha&e  to  the  thieves,  bat 
with  little  chance  of  success.  He  tdd  me  that  it  waa  fifteen 
vemts  to  the  Kaier  Koomin.  I  knew  that  it  waa  about  the  same 
diatanoe  thence  to  ihe  village;  but  the  measnre  of  distance  given 
by  a  Bnarian  peaaant  is  very  doubtful,  and  I  suqpected  that  thia 
one  waa  &r  from  correct 

My  companion  had  never  been  in  this  valley,  ao  thai  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  hs  guide;  no  easy  taak  with  aix  inchea  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  all  trMsa  of  the  track  obliterated.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  ride  with  our  heada  bent  forward,  or  the  snow  blinded 
ua  as  it  was  swept  along  by  the  wind.  We  were  proceeding  at  a 
trot»  when  I  received  a  blow  which  laid  me  flat  on  my  horse's 
back ;  for  a  minute  or  two  I  could  see  nothing  but  sparks  gleam- 
ing before  my  eyea;  but  as  soon  aa  viaion  returned,  I  recognised 
my  man  hd^ng  up  my  hat^  and  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  had 
been  broken  off  by  a  blow  that  had  formed  a  bump  on  my  fore- 
head phrenologists  would  have  found  some  difficulij  in  clarifying. 
Thia  made  me  keq^  a  shaQ>  lookout  for  trees  ahead.  Onr  pro- 
gress waa  now  very  slow;  the  horses  were  floundering  in  anMuraas, 
Bor  could  we  tell  which  way  to  get  out  of  it  Aa  our  route  must 
be  onward,  turning  to  the  right  or  left  was  only  loaa  of  time, 
▲t  kngth  we  reached  the  fbresty  and  got  up^m  hard  ground  and 
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into  calm  weather;  stilly  the  snow  feD  fast;  bnt^  in  oomparisoBi 
the  temperature  was  like  summer^  while  the  trees  were  so  thick 
we  could  only  hear  the  blast  as  it  roared  over  the  topmost 
braoches. 

We  had  ridden  more  than  two  hours  since  the  man  told  us 
it  was  fifteen  yersts  to  the  Kaier  Koomin.  Although  I  had 
travelled  over  this  country  beforCi  the  snow  had  made  such  a 
change  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  our  position*  A  little 
farther  on  in  the  forest  we  came  upon  two  Kalmucks^  who  had 
made  a  fire  and  sheltered  themselyeSy  each  haying  a  piece  of  birch 
bark  on  his  back  toward  the  wind.  We  stopped^  and  mj  man 
had  some  oonyeraation  with  them,  after  which  he  turned  to  me 
and  said  it  was  an  hour's  ride  to  the  river,  and  useless  going  on^ 
as  the  Kalmucks  had  declared  that  we  could  not  ford  the  stream, 
the  water  being  high.  He  proposed  our  encamping  here  for  the 
night;  to  this  I  would  not  consent,  and  rode  on;  in  a  few  min« 
utes  he  followed,  and  yeiy  shortly  afterward  the  two  Kalmucks 
joined.  Night  was  now  drawing  on  apace,  and  the  wind  was  ex- 
ceedingly cold,  but  we  pushed  on  fast  toward  the  river.  The 
Kalmucks  were  pretty  correct  in  the  time  it  rej^uired  to  ride  the 
distance,  and  it  was  quite  dusk  when  we  reached  the  bank.  We 
were  now  brought  to  a  stand,  for  the  water  was  much  higher  than 
usual.  My  man  turned  toward  me  and  said  '^  PlavU  ntha'*  (We 
cannot  swim  it).  I  answered  him  by  riding  into  the  stream, 
when  at  a  few  paces  from  the  bank  my  horse  began  to  swim ;  the 
other  three  followed,  and  we  were  carried  two  hundred  paces 
farther  down  the  stream  than  the  usual  fording-place  before  we 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  where  we  all  landed  safely.  My  man, 
wet  as  he  was,  avowed  his  satisfaction  by  exclaiming  '<  Dobery'* 
(Yeiy  good);  even  the  Kalmucks  expressed  their  approval,  as 
they  saw  neither  the  weather  nor  the  water  deterred  me  from  my 
« object.  We  soon  found  the  track  leading  to  the  village,  and  I 
pushed  on  at  a  sharp  trot,  as  I  began  to  shiver  from  the  piercmg 
cold,  already  freezing  our  clothing. 

The  snow  ceased  falling ;  the  moon  rose,  giving  light  to  our 
path;  but  it  now  became  a  dreary  ride,  and  our  poor  horses  were 
tired.  Fortunately,  I  knew  my  wtiy  to  the  foot-bridge  over  the 
Tchurish,  which  we  reached  at  a  very  late  hour.  Leaving  our 
horses  in  the  care  of  the  two  Kalmucks,  we  crossed,  and  arrived 
in  my  old  quarters  at  the  merchant's  a  few  minutes  before  twelve 
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o'doek.  I  sent  for  the  Startioner,  who  ordered  two  men  to  go 
and  bring  our  horses  and  the  Kalmucks.  I  also  told  him  about 
mj  companions  left  behind,  when  he  instantly  ordered  five  men 
and  seven  horses  to  be  sent  to  their  assistance.  I  now  asked  for 
some  %Dodky ;  the  merchant  brought  me  a  bottle ;  I  drank  two 
wine-glasses,  and  then  sent  it  to  the  three  men,  who  had  got  into 
snug  quarters  in  a  warm  kitchen.  The  merchant  brought  me  a 
kalat,  or  dressing-gown,  and  helped  to  strip  off  mj  wet  things. 
My  shooting-boots  were  filled  with  water  from  swimming  the 
river,  and  now  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  draw  them  off;  however, 
after  many  efforts,  I  stood  without  them,  and  was  soon  divested 
of  my  other  garments,  sitting  like  a  Kirgh}^,  with  only  one 
covering. 

One  of  my  companions  on  a  former  journey  in  this  region  came 
to  see  me,  and  asked  how  far  we  had  come;  I  told  him  from  the 
Biver  Tschugash ;  but  I  saw  that  neither  he  nor  the  merchant 
believed  me,  as  they  declared  it  to  be  one  hundred  and  seventy 
versts — about  114  miles.  They  went  and  asked  the  peasant 
whence  we  had  travelled ;  he  also  told  them  from  the  Tschugash. 
We  had  been  seventeen  hours  on  the  road,  and  about  fifteen  on 
horseback,  having  changed  our  horses  three  times.  My  host  now 
regaled  me  with  tea,  and,  having  taken  sufficient  to  stave  off  the 
cold,  I  lay  down  on  some  rugs  spread  on  the  floor,  and  slept 
soundly  till  long  after  the  cook  had  called  the  peasants  to  their 
da/s  labor. 

On  opening  my  eyes  I  observed  that  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  through  the  small  window,  which  caused  me  to  leave  my 
hard  bed  and  prepare  for  another  ride.  The  merchant  brought 
my  clothing  dry  and  warm,  and  I  was  soon  rigged  up  for  the 
road.  My  first  inquiry  was  about  my  companions  left  behind; 
but  they  had  not  yet  arrived ;  this  vexed  me,  as  I  was  anxious  to 
reach  the  Korgon  without  delay.  About  ten  o'clock  they  rode 
into  the  yard,  to  my  great  joy.  Before  midday  we  started  on  our 
ride  over  the  mountains,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  came  to  the 
gorge  of  the  Korgon.  Entering  this  ravine  at  the  Karaoul  there 
is  nothing  particularly  striking,  but  after  riding  five  or  six  versts 
and  turning  an  angle,  the  gorge  bursts  upon  the  traveller  in  all 
its  grandeur.  The  precipices  rise  up  two  thousand  feet,  broken 
into  rugged  and  picturesque  shapes,  while  the  torrent  foams  and 
roars  beneath.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  finest  gorge  in  the  AltaL 
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Jasper  of  variotm  oolon  is  obtained  here  in  yeiy  large  masses.  I 
saw  the  workmen  cutting  some  blocks  for  oolamns  fourteen  feet 
long ;  they  wfere  obtained  from  near  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  precipices,  and  are  lowered  to  the  torrent  with  great  diffi- 
cultj.  The  labor  of  cutting  out  the  large  blocks  of  jasper  is 
enormous ;  the  workmen  drill  holes  five  inches  apart  the  whole 
length  of  the  block,  and  to  the  depth  required ;  into  these  they 
drive  dry  birch-wood  pins,  which  they  keep  watering  till  they 
swell  and  burst  off  the  mass. 

The  workmen  are  sent  to  the  Korgon  from  the  different  Zayods, 
of  which  some  are  as  much  as  six  and  seven  hundred  versts  dis- 
tant. They  arrive  here  in  May,  and  remain  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, when  they  all  return  to  their  homes.  Small  stone  huts 
are  built  against  the  precipices  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  where 
they  live,  stowed  away  in  filth  and  wretohedness,  feeding  upon 
black  bread  and  salt,  and  receiving  their  poor  pittance  of  two 
MSLingt  and  ninepenee  a  month.  Theirs  is,  indeed,  a  hard  lot 
Several,  vases  firom  these  jaspers  were  exhibited  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1851,  and  the  workmen  are  proud  of  the  medal  awarded 
to  the  works  at  Kolyvan,  It  is  only  in  the  palaces  of  St.  Petors- 
bui^  that  the  magnificent  productions  from  the  Korgon  can  be 
seen  to  advantage ;  there  they  are  to  be  found  in  jasper,  porphyry, 
and  aventurine.  I  made  several  sketehes  of  this  mountain  gorgOi 
so  rich  in  its  varied  rooks. 


CHAPTER  XXIV- 

THX  COU{fTBT  OF  THE  KALKA8 — ^AKOIXNT  HONOOLIA. 

My  wanderings  now  led  me  to  the  Ctobi,  whose  vast  steppes, 
sandy  deserts,  and  high  mountain  chains  give  a  peculiar  character 
to  tlids  region.  The  traveller  who  attempts  to  force  his  way  into 
a  land  abounding  with  such  striking  scenery  must  be  prepared 
for  many  difficulties  and  some  risks.  Perhaps  before  my  visit 
these  scenes  were  never  looked  upon  by  European  eye,  nor  ever 
eketehed  by  pencil.  He  who  follows  on  my  track  nill  find  thai 
his  rifle  will  be  required  for  more  purposes  than  obtaining  a  din- 
ner.    His  oourage  and  determination  will  be  tested  by  men  who 
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ieldom  show  fear,  and  are  ever  oat  the  alert  It  ia  onl j  b j  a  atead j 
haad)  a  quick  ^e,  and  akill  with  hia  weapon,  ihat  he  can  remain 
aafe  from  aeta  ci  vudenoe.  Plunder  ia  the  oonunon  trade;  and, 
what  ia  worse,  the  trayeller,  if  not  murdered,  ia  oanied  off  into 
certain  aiayery. 

My  party  oonaiated  of  three  Goaaaekfl — braTO  and  hoaeat  M- 
lowB,  who  would  have  dared  any  danger.  Long  may  they  Uto, 
and  be  happy  on  thor  land  near  Kourt  Ohonm.  To  theae  were 
added  aeven  Kalmucks,  four  of  them  strong,  stnrdy  hunters,  and 
all  accustomed  to  a  hard  mountain  life.  Powder  and  lead  I  had 
a  aolBoient  store,  and  we  mustered  eight  riflea.  Theae  Kalmucks 
had  their  hair  cut  doae,  except  a  tuft  growing  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  plaited  into  a  long  tail,  which  hung  far  down  their  back, 
and  gave  them  a  Chinese  appearance.  They  may,  in  fact,  ba 
eonaidered  Ghineae  subjecta ;  but,  unfortunately  for  them,  Buasia 
compels  them  to  pay  a  tax  also.  The  chief  of  my  little  band  of 
Kalmucks  was  named  Tchuck-arboi,  and  was  a  very  strong  and 
powerful  fellow,  with  a  beautiful  manly  countenance,  a  fine  mas« 
aive  forehead,  and  large  black  eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  a  horseakin 
doak,  &stened  round  his  waist  with  a  broad  red  acai£  When 
the  weather  was  warm  his  arms  were  drawn  fitom  the  sleeres, 
which  were  then  tucked  into  his  girdle,  and  the  cloak  hung  round 
him  in  beautiful  folds.  This  gave  full  effect  to  his  herculean 
figure,  while  his  manly  bearing  and  graceful  movements  made 
him  a  fine  study.  He  was  bom  to  be  a  chief,  and  his  perfect 
good  nature  rendered  him  a  most  agreeable  companion.  He  was 
my  &ithful  feUow-traveller  through  many  a  day  of  toU  and  hard- 
ship, and  suffered  hunger  and  thirst  without  a  murmur. 

We  commenced  our  wanderings  beyond  the  Biyer  Naiym,  and 
crossed  the  Kourt  Choum  Mountains  toward  what  has  been  called 
the  Great  Altai.  But  this  chain  can  only  be  found  on  our  maps; 
in  nature  it  does  not  exist  Numerous  ofiishoots  from  the  Altai 
run  down  to  the  desert  of  Oulan-Koum,  in  which  direction  we 
turned  our  steps,  riding  over  many  a  rugged  ridge  and  crossing 
numbers  of  picturesque  valleys,  threading  our  way  eastward  to- 
ward Oubsa-Noor.  I  had  two  objecto  in  this  journey — to  visit 
the  Tangnou  Mountains,  which  1  had  seen  from  the  Bielouka,  and 
the  large  lake  that  receiyea  so  many  streams  and  has  no  outlets. 
There  are  many  peaka  in  the  Tangnou  chain  rising  &r  aboye  the 
line  of  eternal  snow,  some  mwe  than  eleyen  thousand  feet  in 
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height.  Oar  route  was  eastward,  crossing  the  heads  of  several 
streams  which  mn  from  the  TaDgnoa  MouDtains  into  the  Onbsa. 
The  names  of  these  rivers  I  could  not  ascertain,  as  none  of  my 
people  had  ever  been  in  this  region  before,  nor  did  we  meet  a 
single  native  to  inform  us.  Game  we  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  higher  region,  and  many  a  stag  was  broiled  at  our  camp- 
fires  and  served  up  at  our  meals.  In  a  few  situations  we  observed 
the  bare  poles  of  the  conical  yotirts  of  the  Kalkas,  indicating 
their  hunting  stations.  After  riding  twelve  days,  and  encamping 
beside  various  torrents  that  nyi  from  the  Tangnou  chain,  we  came 
upon  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  flowing  from  the  northeast. 

This  could  not  be  crossed  at  the  point  we  struck  upon  it,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  ascend  toward  its  source.  By  following  this 
river  I  was  led  up  into  the  mountain  wilds  of  the  Tangnou,  and 
at  a  great  elevation  we  crossed  the  ridge  and  reached  a  plateau 
descending  toward  the  north,  on  which  I  found  the  opposite  scene 
''  Zabata-Nor,"  a  mountain  tarn  of  great  depth,  surrounded  by 
rugged  precipices  of  granke.  At  this  place  the  plateau  has  sunk, 
leaving  perpendicular  precipices  around.  To  the  east  the  rocks 
have  the  appearance  of  a  wall  five  hundred  feet  deep,  while 
picturesque  granite  mountains  and  snowy  peaks  rise  up  in  the 
distance. 

Having  with  some  difficulty  ascended  one  of  the  summits  which 
pushed  its  head  into  the  region  of  snow,  I  had  a  beautiful  and 
most  extensive  view.  Immediately  beneath  lay  the  Oubsa-Noor; 
for  to  the  southwest  was  seen  Oulan-Koum  Desert  and  the  Aral- 
Noor;  to  the  south  lay  Tchagan  Tala,  and  the  ridges  descending 
down  to  the  Oobi;  and  to  the  southeast  we  looked  upon  the 
crests  of  the  Khangai  Mountains — several  peaks  covered  with 
snow.  This  was  a  peep  far  into  Central  Asia,  and  over  a  region 
never  beheld  by  any  European.  A  dim  and  misty  outline  of 
Bogda  Obla  was  seen  rising  above  the  Gobi,  and  the  vast  desert 
stretched  away  till  lost  in  haze. 

Descending  from  this  lofty  peak,  we  sought  a  place  to  ford  the 
torrent,  and  happily  found  one  near  a  beautiful  waterfall.  Large 
bxocks  of  fine  white  marble  were  lying  in  this  torrent,  and  farther 
up  the  stream  were  very  high  precipices  of  this  valuable  material, 
untouched  by  man.  Much  of  this  country  is  extremely  nigged 
and  wild,  and  I  sketched  many  beautiful  scenes  in  the  Tangnou 
ehain.    It  is  only  in  the  deep  vaUeys  and  ravines  that  trees  are 
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fimnd;  in  most  parti  die  moantains  are  even  deedtate  of  ahrabe 
on  their  Bouthem  faces,  bat  on  many  of  the  slopes  there  is  a  thick 
oaipet  of  short  grass,  interspersed  with  a  great  Tariety  of  flowers. 
Three  kinds  of  iris  were  blooming — a  *deep  purple  and  white,  a 
rich  brown  madder  and  white,  and  a  yeiy  fine  yellow.  Large 
beds  of  pink  primula  were  growing  *,  a  deep  red  and  a  pale  yellow 
dianthus  were  scattered  over  the  mountain  sides,  giving  out  a 
yeiy  delicious  scent. 

We  continued  our  journey  nearly  due  east,  and  in  eleyen  days 
more  crossed  the  head-waters  of  the  River  Tess.  Following  the 
mountain  chain  farther  south  brought  us  toward  the  sources  of 
the  Selenga  and  Djabakan,  where  it  was  expected  we  should  find 
the  Kalkas.  The  Elalmucks  had  often  met  some  of  these  tribes 
on  the  Tchoui  Steppe,  and  they  now  expected  that  we  should  be 
treated  with  hospitality ;  if  no^  our  arms  would  at  least  command 
Xespect.  During  this  ramble  our  camp-fires  had  burned  on  the 
banks  of  many  a  picturesque  mountain  stream,  which  had  several 
times  supplied  us  with  fish  speared  by  the  Kalmuck  knives. 
Hook  and  line  fishing  was  too  slow  a  process  with  these  people; 
instead,  three  or  four  men  went  into  pools,  driving  the  fish  up  the 
stream,  while  the  other  Kalmucks  speared  them  from  the  bank ; 
and  they  were  seldom  more  than  half  an  hour  in  producing  a  fine 
dinner  of  fish. 

After  passing  the  River  Tess  we  rode  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  sometimes  over  a  sandy  plain,  which  often  compelled 
us  to  ascend  higher  to  obtain  grass  for  our  horses  and  secure  game 
for  ourselves. 

In  one  of  thetM  rambles  after  a  dinner  I  came  upon  the  small 
and  picturesque  lake  of  Ikeougoun,  which  lies  in  the  mountains 
to  the  north  of  San-ghin-dalai,  and  is  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Kalkas.  They  have  erected  a  small  wooden  temple  on  the 
shore,  and  here  Uiey  come  to  sacrifice,  offering  up  milk,  butter,  and 
the  fat  of  the  animals,  which  they  bum  on  the  little  altars.  The 
large  rock  in  the  lake  is  with  them  a  sacred  stone,  on  which  some 
rude  figures  are  traced;  and  on  the  bank  opposite  they  place  rods 
with  small  silk  flags  having  inscriptions  printed  on  them.  Some 
of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Tangnou  Mountains  are  seen  from  this 
spot.  In  eight  days  we  reached  San-ghin-dalai,  a  beautiful  lake 
about  fifteen  versts  in  length,  vaiying  firom  four  to  six  in  breadth. 

Here  we  encamped  for  two  days  to  rest  our  horses  and  afford 
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m«  time  to  iketoli  tlie  Boeneiy.  We  were  now  near  the  loiuroe  of 
the  Selenga,  and  had  not  yet  meet  with  a  Ealkas.  HaTing  accom- 
plished my  object  in  visiting  this  lake,  we  left  it  on  a  very  rainy 
morning,  and  turned  to  the  westward,  intending  to  reach  the  Biver 
Tess  about  midway  between  its  source  and  Oubsa-Noor.  The 
Kalmucks  began  to  fear  we  should  find  no  people;  at  all  events, 
we  should  cross  a  caravan  track  on  our  route^  and  might  fall  in 
with  some  of  the  tribes. 

We  had  several  days  of  drenching  rain,  which  rendered  our  jour- 
ney disagreeable  and  the  country  extremely  uninteresting.  The 
Tangnou  Mountains  were  obscured  by  a  dense  fog,  and  our  lodg* 
ings  were  on  the  wet  ground,  our  saddle-cloths  forming  both  beds 
and  shelter.  In  the  small  ravines  were  found  a  few  buflhes,  which 
enabled  us  to  make  fire  for  our  cooking  and  tea-kettle;  notwith- 
standing our  hardships,  not  a  man  of  my  little  band  murmured  at 
his  lot.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  San- 
ghio-dalai  we  descended  into  a  small  valley  covered  with  rich 
grass,  which  our  horses  appeared  to  look  upon  with  delight.  Many 
camels  were  feeding  near  us,  and  we  could  see  several  yaurU  in 
the  distance — a  most  welcome  sight  to  all.  Across  the  valley  we 
could  also  discern  a  herd  of  horses  feeding  on  the  grassy  slopes 
beyond  the  yourUj  and  a  large  flock  of  sheep  not  far  from  them. 
We  turned  our  horses  and  rode  toward  the  Kalkas  dwellings,  and 
as  we  approached  we  saw  two  men  mount  and  ride  toward  'us. 
This  indicated  a  peaceful  mission,  and  presently  we  met.  There 
was  much  conversation  between  them  and  Tchuck-a-boi,  after 
which  one  of  them  gallopped  back  to  his  friends,  the  other  remained 
and  followed  with  us.  It  was  not  long  before  we  perpeived  three 
other  Kalkas  riding  to  meet  and  escort  us  to  the  oojiL  On  reach- 
ing the  yaurti,  an  elderly  man  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  my 
bridle,  gave  his  hand  to  aid  me  in  dismounting,  and  then  led  the 
way  into  his  dwelling,  in  which  were  two  women  and  four  chil- 
dren. 

This  was  Arabdan,  the  chief  of  the  aotU,  who  received  me,  and 
was  now  preparing  to  be  hospitable  by  handing  me  a  bowl  of  tea 
taken  out  of  a  large  iron  kettle.  It  was  brick-tea  mixed  with 
milk,  butter,  salt,  and  flour,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  thick 
soup,  but  was  not  bad.  The  Cossacks  and  Kalmucks  were  also 
supplied  with  this  beverage.  While  drinking  mine  I  had  time  to 
examine  my  host.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  somewhere  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  high  cheek 
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boDes  and  smtU  black  eyes,  a  prDminent  nose,  and  a  scanty  beared. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long  dark  blue  silk  kalat,  buttoned  across  bis 
obest,  with  a  leather  girdle  round  bis  waist  fastened  with  a  silver 
buckle,  in  wbicb  bung  his  knife,  flint,  and  steel.  His  cap  was 
helmet-shaped,  made  of  black  silk,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  and 
had  two  broad  red  ribbons  hanging  down  bis  back.  A  pair  of 
high-heeled  madder-colored  boots  completed  his  costume.  One 
woman  had  a  red  and  green  silk  kalat,  the  other  a  black  velvet 
robe,  and  both  were  tied  round  the  wust  with  broad  red  sashes. 
They  also  had  similar  caps ;  their  hair  was  braided,  and  hung  over 
their  shoulders  in  a  hundred  small  plaits,  some  of  them  ornament- 
ed with  coral  beads,  which  are  highly  valned  by  the  Mongolian 
beauties.  They  wore  very  short,  high-heeled  boots  of  red  leather, 
which  prevent  their  walking  with  ease  and  comfort.  The  children 
were  not  overloaded  with  clothing,  but  to  compensate  for  this  de- 
ficiency they  had  been  rolling  on  the  bank  of  a  muddy  pool,  that 
bad  covered  them  with  reddish  ochrC;  which  contrasted  well  with 
their  locks  of  jet-^lack  bair. 

The  yourU  of  these  people  were  constructed  like  those  of  the 
Kirghis  and  covered  with  felt,  but  the  internal  arrangements  were 
different.  Opposite  the  doorway  a  small  low  table  is  placed,  on 
which  stand  the  copper  idols  and  several  small  metal  vases.  In 
some  were  grains  of  millet ;  in  others,  butter,  milk,  and  koumu. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  altar-table  stood  the  boxes  containing  the 
valuables,  and  near  them  the  koumis  bag  and  the  other  domestio 
utensils.  Opposite  were  several  piles  of  voUock,  on  which  the 
family  slept. 

A  sheep  had  been  killed  soon  after  our  arrival,  and  was  already 
cooking  in  the  iron  caldron  in  another  yourt  This  seemed  to  be 
the  great  attraction  to  every  person  in  the  aoid,  and  from  where  I 
sat  I  could  see  them  busy  with  their  preparations  for  the  feast  - 
The  Cossacks  were  also  engaged  broiling  a  portion  for  me,  and 
taking  care  to  have  enough  for  breakfast  The  supper  was  not 
eaten  in  the  chief's  yourty  men,  women,  and  children  assembling  in 
the  adjoining  one  to  eat  the  fatted  sheep.  Tchuck-a-boi  had  ex- 
plained to  our  host  that  I  intended  crossing  the  plain  to  the  River 
Tess,  and  asked  him  to  give  us  fresh  horses ;  the  old  man  con- 
sented, promising  both  men  and  beasts  should  be  ready  for  us  at 
daylight  to  take  us  to  an  aoul  not  far  out  of  our  track.  This  would 
be  the  only  one  we  should  find  before  we  reached  Oubsa-Noor,  and 
even  there  it  wis  doubtftil  if  any  Kalkas  would  be  met  witL 
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A  quiet  night  In  the  chief  ^8  jfouri  and  a  breakfast  at  dawn  of 
day  prepared  ns  for  a  long  ride.  The  snn  rose  brightly  behind 
the  Khangai  MonntainSi  casting  their  long  shadows  over  the  lower 
hills  and  down  to  the  plain.  Faithful  to  his  promise^  Arabdan  had 
four  men  and  sixteen  hones  ready  for  our  journey.  How  fiir  dis- 
tant this  was  to  be,  none  could  tell ;  but  there  appeared  no  donhi 
that  we  should  have  a  long  ride.  When  taking  leave  of  my  hoti 
I  presented  him  with  a  strong  hunting-knife  made  by  Bodgen. 
He  was  delighted,  and  gave  strict  injunctions  to  his  men  to  oon* 
duot  me  safely  to  the  €uml  of  his  friend.  Our  route  was  to  tho 
northwest,  over  an  undulating  plain  oovered  with  rough  gmM, 
which  aiFords  good  pasture  for  the  cattle.  As  we  rode  akmg,  the 
•  Kalkas  pointed  out  the  track  leading  to  the  town  of  Ooliasaolaif 
to  which  they  said  we  oonld  ride  in  less  than  tweniy-fonr  Imnos. 
At  this  i^aoe  there  were  a  hrge  body  of  troops  under  a  Chinese 
commander.  Under  these  droumstanoes,  it  was  not  oonsidered 
desirable  to  approach  too  near  the  town;  indeed,  our  Bjdkas 
guides  objected  to  it 

During  the  morning  the  Tangnon  Mountains  had  beeu  en« 
veloped  in  clouds;  but  as  the  sun  rose  the  vapor  rolled  off, 
affording  me  a  fine  view  of  the  chain.  Seen  awoss  the  plain 
from  this  distance,  the  numerous  peaks  form  beautiful  ol]!Jeots, 
their  white  snowy  caps  starting  out  from  the  deep  blue  iky  like 
frosted  silver.  Hve  hours'  riding  brought  us  upon  a  stagnant 
waterooorse,  with  high  reeds  and  bulrushes  growing  in  its  bed, 
some  .two  hundred  paces  broad,  with  a  wide  space  of  ekar  water 
in  the  middle.  The  Kalkas  seemed  a  little  disoonoerted,  and, 
after  a  consultation,  turned  to  the  westward  aloi^  the  bank.  Ii| 
another  hour  we  reached  a  spot  where  our  guides  proposed  tba* 
we  should  swim  our  horses  over  this  stagnant  water.  Hie  fire* 
arms,  clothing,  and  my  sketches  were  secured  against  wet,  and 
then  the  guide  led  the  way,  a  Cossack  and  myself  following.  We 
were  instantly  in  deep  water,  when  our  horses  struck  out,  snort- 
ing and  swimming  with  us  across,  but  the  soft  and  riimy  nature 
of  the  opposite  bank  rendered  it  exceeding  difficult  to  get  out. 
The  others  Juad  remained  standing  on  the  bank  till  we  were  landed, 
ftnd  then  the  guide  sent  them  ^turther  down  the  stream,  where  at 
a  short  distanoe. another  place  was  found  with  a  better  bank  to 
land  upon.  Our  saddles,  clothing,  and  fire-arms  were  carried 
over  on  the  head  of  the  Kalmucks  and  Kalkas,  and  kept  quite 
23 
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diy.  Aftor  landing  we  Toy  soon  drened  and  oontinned  our 
journey. 

We  had  not  gone  tu  when  we  saw  a  fine  herd  of  antelopes 
feeding  not  more  than  five  hundred  yards  distant  Fiye  of  oar 
party  rode  toward  the  north,  apparently  going  away  from  ihem ; 
but  when  at  a  proper  distance  they  turned  and  spread  ihemaeWeB 
out  in  a  line,  to  head  the  aninuJs  toward  a  bend  in  the  riyer;  we 
had  also  been  gradually  hemming  ihem  in.  Our  rifles  were  now 
unslung,  and  we  slowly  closed  up  toward  the  herd,  while  they 
retreated  into  the  curve  formed  by  the  reeds.  It  became  erident 
that  they  would  make  a  rush  to  pass  us ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  males  turned  round,  stood  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushed 
toward  a  large  opening  between  our  lines.  When  sufficiently  near, 
they  reoeiyed  a  yoUey  from  seyeral  rifles :  two  antelopes  sprang 
high  into  the  air,  and  ihen  lay  quiyering  on  the  steppe,  and  the 
report  of  the  pieces  frightened  part  of  the  herd  back.  A  Cossack, 
Tohuck:«-boi,  a  Kalmuck,  and  myself,  had  flred ;  in  a  moment 
we  were  on  the  ground,  reloaded  our  rifles,  were  ready,  and  in 
the  saddle,  moying  up.  Before  we  were  within  range  tiie  other 
men  had  fired  at  the  herd  as  they  rushed  past,  when  two  fell  imd 
another  was  wounded,  which  was  followed  by  a  Kalmuck  and  a 
Bjdkas,  and  captured  after  a  sharp  ride.  In  this  hunt  we  had 
obtained  five  animals,  but  no  one  could  say  which  had  been  the 
successful  shots. 

The  Kalkas  were  in  ecstasies,  and  gallopped  from  one  group 
to  the  other  of  Cossacks  and  Kalmucks  who  were  dressing  the 
antelopes,  the  work  of  a  yery  short  time ;  the  flesh  was  then 
placed  on  the  pack-horses,  wrapped  up  with  the  skins,  and  we 
o<»tinued  our  ride.  Our  guides  intimated  that  it  was  necessaiy 
to  push  on,  as  it  was  still  far  to  the  aoul;  the  hones  were  good 
and  the  steppe  smooth,  which  enabled  us  to  gallop.  We  were 
not  long  in  reaching  a  sandy  plain,  in  some  parts  coyered  with  a 
eoane  red<^h  gravel,  rising  into  low  ridges,  crowned  with  rocks 
toward  the  north.  At  length,  in  one  of  the  slight  depressions  we 
saw  a  salt  lake,  on  which  many  swans  and  hundreds  of  water^foid 
were  swimming ;  beyond  this  a  grassy  steppe,  but  no  signs  of  any 
aaul.  The  horses  kept  up  th&r  speed,  and  made  the  pebbles  fly 
as  they  went  over  the  ground ;  this  brought  us  to  good  pasturesi 
but  without  any  indication  that  would  guide  us  to  the  Kalkas. 
We  now  oame  upon  another  herd  of  antelopes,  but  they  were  not 
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diBturbed ;  theie  was  nt>  time  to  spend  in  hunting,  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  fast. 

Having  ridden  a  oonsiderable  distanca  farther,  we  ascended 
one  of  the  ridges,  from  which  the  Kalkas  pointed  out  what  they 
supposed  to  be  the  aouly  yeiy  far  away,  on  the  shore  of  a  small 
hike.  This  seemed  to  give  our  horses  fresh  courage,  and  on  we 
went  over  hiU  and  dale,  for  we  were  a  two  or  three  hours'  ride 
from  our  resting-place.  We  saw  several  small  lakes,  but  no  indi- 
cation of  the  Biver  Teas,  although  we  had  been  travelling  toward 
the  northwest  several  days.  The  Tangnou  Mountains  appeared 
much  nearer,  and  from  the  shores  of  one  of  the  small  lakes  I 
sketched  a  beautiful  view.  While  occupied  with  this,  all  our 
party,  except  two  Cossacks  and  Tchuck-a-boi,  proceeded  onward 
to  seek  the  eund.  The  sun  sunk  below  the  mountains  to  the  west, 
and  a  glow  of  yellow  light  was  beginning  to  spread  over  the  sky. 
Presently  the  color  changed  to  a  deep  orange,  with  crimen  clouds 
stretching  along  over  the  mountain  tops,  and  light  fleecy  masses 
scattered  upon  the  silvery  gray  above.  It  was  a  lovely  scene,  and 
one  quite  common  in  this  region,  where  no  painters  are  found  to 
contemplate  these  wonderful  effects  or  admire  their  beauty.  Hav- 
ing finished  my  sketch,  I  followed  on  the  track  of  our  companions, 
my  mind  deeply  absorbed  studying  the  effect  of  the  scene  before 
me.  To  the  south,  a  few  low  and  apparently  sandy  ridges  extended 
east  and  west;  beyond  these  it  was  one  vast  unbounded  plain, 
where  all  the  armies  of  Europe  might  be  marshalled  only  to  appear 
as  a  speck  on  this  interminable  waste,  the  steppe  over  which 
Genghis  Khan  had  marched  his  savage  hordes  more  than  six 
hundred  years  ago.  They  too,  perhaps,  like  me,  had  watched 
the  sun  sink  below  the  mountains,  thirsting  to  quench  their 
savage  appetites  for  rapine  and  shiughter  beyond  them.  Probably 
the  numerous  barrows  scattered  so  far  over  these  wide  plains 
contain  the  relics  of  nations  these  men  exterminated. 

Nature  has  here  mapped  out  the  conqueror's  track  from  his 
birth-place  on  the  Onon  to  the  scenes  of  his  terrible  devastations 
on  his  course  toward  Europe,  and  it  was  to  me  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  I  had  not  the  means  of  opening  some  of  the  large 
barrows  I  found  along  this  route.  Night  was  drawing  on  apace, 
and  it  was  time  for  us  to  be  at  our  encampment,  but  as  yet  we 
could  see  nothing  to  tell  us  where  we  should  rest  after  a  thirteen 
hours'  ride.    Not  far  before  us  there  was  a  low  stony  ridge,  and 
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M  we  weie  isoending  this  ihree  men  appealed  on  its  eunmut; 
tbej  luid  oome  to  gmide  hb  to  our  friends.  While  I  liad  been 
sketobing  and  ihinking  of  Genghis  Khan,  ihe  Cossacks  and 
Kalkas  gave  np  the  idea  of  reaching  the  a/cmif  as  noihing  to  indi- 
cate its  whereabouts  ooold  be  seen.  Thej  had  found  a  nice  little, 
stream  of  pore  water,  and  plenty  of  good  grass,  with  bushes  for  a 
fire.  We  reached  them  in  about  half  an  hour,  when  I  found  all 
parties  busy  with  thor  eyening  meal ;  mine  was  soon  laid  out  on 
the  grass,  and  hunger  gave  a  fine  lehsh  to  the  yenison  and  tea. 
Almost  before  we  had  finished  eating,  day  was  gone,  and  night 
covered  all  around  us.    In  a  few  minutes  I  was  asleep. 

We  left  our  camp  in  the  morning  and  continued  our  ride  in 
search  of  the  Kalkas,  travelling  over  a  barren  plain  almost  with- 
out grass ;  in  some  places  it  was  deep  sand,  in  others  sand  and 
gravel,  which  rendered  it  rather  trying  for  our  horses.  At  length 
we  reached  some  low  hills,  where  we  found  grass  and  good  pas- 
tures extended  over  valleys.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  riding 
over  the  same  monotonous  country  till  about  two  o'clock,  when, 
to  our  great  joy,  we  saw  camels  and  hones  feeding  in  a  valley  not 
far  away.  We  now  pushed  on,  and  shortly  came  in  sight  dT  the 
aoul.  Presently  two  men  met  us,  and  conducted  us  toward  the 
chief's  dwelling,  greeting  us  civilly;  and  one  rode  on  each  side 
of  me,  leading  the  way  to  the  ^ottrla,  which  we  found  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  stream  running  into  a  lake  at  a  short  distance. 
We  rode  up  to  a  large  one  belonging  to  the  chief,  who  was  wait- 
ing my  arrival.  He  laid  hold  of  the  bridle  of  my  horse,  gave 
me  his  hand  to  dismount,  and  then  showed  me  into  his  yourL  A 
carpet  was  spread  on  which  I  sat  down,  when  a  bowl  of  tea«oup 
was  presented  to  me,  to  refuse  which  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly impolite.  I  was  in  the  €uml  of  a  celebrated  Kalkas.  Darma 
Tsyren. 

The  chief  sat  down  in  front  of  me,  and  the  two  young  men 
who  had  conducted  me  sat  near  him ;  they  were  hb  sons.  Beyond 
these  sat  ten  or  twelve  other  Kalkas,  watching  my  movements 
with  intense  interest.  I  was  undoubtedly  the  first  European  they 
had  ever  seen.  My  large  felt  hat,  shooting  jacket,  and  long  boots 
will  be  remembered  for  years  to  come;  not  that  I  think  they 
admired  the  costume ;  theirs  is  far  more  picturesque.  Presently 
a  number  of  women  came  into  the  yourt,  and  at  their  head  the 
wife  of  the  chief.     She  sat  down  near  him,  and  was  joined  by 
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ber  dangbter;  ihe.  otihen  got  -places  wbere  they  oould;  bat  the 
gase  of  all  was  npoirme.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  highly 
amusing  could  I  have  understood  their  remarks,  as  they  kept  up 
an  incessant  talking. 

At  this  moment  a  Cossack  brought  my  tomervar  into  the  yourt, 
and  these  people  were  much  astonished  to  see  the  steam  puffing 
out,  with  no  fire  under  it.  One  man  placed  his  hand  on  the  top, 
and  got  his  fingers  burnt,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  friends. 
My  dinner  of  broiled  venison  was  brought  in  on  a  bright  tin  plate : 
this  and  the  knife  and  fork  excited  their  curiosity,  such  articles 
being  quite  new  to  them.  They  watched  me  eat  my  dinner,  and 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  move  till  the  plates  were  taken 
away.  Banna  Tsyren  had  ordered  a  sheep  to  be  kiHe^  which 
bad  now  been  some  time  in  the  oaldron.  When  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  it  was  ready,  I  was  left  to  myself;  the  whole 
aofdf  men,  women,  and  children,  were  shortly  enjoying  the  feast. 
It  was  my  turn  to  be  a  looker-on,  but  I  will  not  disgust  my  read- 
ers by  a  description. 

After  this  meal  was  over  I  ordered  Tchuck-a-boi  into  the  yourt, 
and  desired  him  to  ask  our  host  to  give  me  horses  for  our  journey 
next  morning.  He  gave  them  willingly,  saying  all  should  he 
ready  at  daylight  He  was  told  that  I  wished  to  go  to  the  River 
Tees,  and  was  asked  how  long  we  should  be  riding  to  it.  '  In 
reply,  he  said  it  was  a  day's  journey,  and  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  leave  our  horses  at  his  cuml,  and  go  to  the  Tess  with  a 
small  party  of  his  people.  To  this  I  at  once  agreed,  as  our  ani- 
mals would  be  thoroughly  rested  for  their  long  journey;  and  I 
ordered  that  two  CkMsaoks,  Tohuok-»-boi,  and  a  Kalmuck  should 
go  with  me,  and  the  others  remain  aft  the  aoul  in  charge  of  the 
beasts.  Darma  Tsyren  gave  me  foiir  Kalkas  and  twelve  horses, 
and  at  daybreak  we  were  in  our  saddles  and  away. 
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GHAPTJIB  XXT. 

PLAINS  or  MONGOLIA. 

From  Danna's  (wvl  our  roaie  was  nearly  due  norUiy  orer  graasy 
andalationB,  wluoh  gradually  rose  into  hilla,  with  broad  sweeping 
valleys^  running  east  and  west.  This  was  a  beautiful  oountry  f(» 
a  gallop,  and  the  Kalkas  seemed  inclined  to  try  the  mettle  of 
their  steeds  in  a  chase  aflfcer  the  antelopes,  for  we  observed  many 
large  herds  of  these  at  a  distancci  but  never  within  range  of  our 
rifles.  .About  midday,  while  we  began  to  ascend  a  high  ridge, 
the  view  over  the  Oulan-Koum  Desert  spread  to  the  westward  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  many  small  lakes  were  also  seen  glit- 
tering in  the  sun.  At  one  time  I  fancied  I  could  perceive  the 
Ilka  Aral-Nor  shining  in  the  distant  base;  but,  on  ascending 
higher,  it  proved  to  be  a  gleam  of  light  stretching  across  the  hor^ 
■on.  As  we  neai^  the  top  we  had  a  charming  prospect^  extend- 
ing throughout  the  country  we  had  crossed,  and  the  mountain 
chains  to  the  southeast  The  blue  and  purple  base  now  spread 
over  them,  declaring  that  we  had  left  them  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. After  gazing  at  this  part  of  the  landscape  for  a  short 
time,  I  turned  my  horse  and  rode  to  the  summit;  then  the  Oubs^- 
Noor  lay  before  me,  with  the  Biver  Teas  winding  in  the  valley 
beneath.  The  Tangnou  Mountains  were  seen  in  all  their  grandeur, 
while  the  vast  steppes  stretched  away  to  the  west,  till  phdn  and 
sky  seemed  united  in  a  misty  tint  I  hastened  to  sketch  this 
scene,  so  peculiar  with  its  lakes,  mountains^  and  undulaUng  plains. 
These  latter  have  a  character  unlike  all  European  scenery,  and 
must  haye  presented  a  grand  spectacle  when  the  vast  host  of  that 
barbarian  conqueror,  Genghis  Khan,  were  marching  oyer  them. 
They  were  now  solitude,  possessing  neither  man  nor  his  dwelling. 

The  ridge  on  which  I  was  standing  was  a  deep  red  granite,  in 
some  places  rugged  and  broken  into  singular  masses.  Thick 
veins  of  rose  quarts  crossed  these  rocks,  running  in  parallel  linos 
for  two  miles;  some  pieces  of  the  quarts  were  semitransparent 
and  of  a  beautiful  rose  color.  Several  of  the  yeins  were  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  thick,  and  many  not  more  than  three  inches 
wide.    Having  finished  my  sketch,  we  continued  our  ride  ^ong 
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the  crest  of  the  moontain  for  about  an  hoor^  and  then  descended 
ioto  a  narrow  yalley^  following  this  down  toward  the  Biver  Teas. 
In  aboat  two  honra  we  reached  the  riyer^  at  a  part  where  it  ia  a 
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broad  and  rapid  stream,  mnnmg  between  high  rooks,  mth  trees 
and  bushes  growing  from  the  clefts.  We  tamed  to  the  westward, 
and  followed  the  river  toward  the  kke.  I  made  seyeral  highly 
interesting  sketches  daring  oar  ride  to-day,  one  of  them  looking 
from  a  cavern  of  large  dimensions,  and  at  a  little  before  dark 
encamped  in  a  small  grassy  valley  not  far  from  the  river.    A 
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Oottweky  TAtok^bd,  iuid  k  Kalnmok  luTing  baett  sent  on  ft 
Irantiiig  expeditkm,  jellied  110  booh  after  dark,  bringing  a  fine 
deer  shol  by  ihe  Kalmnek.  It  was  not  k»g  before  olir  fire  "Wm 
Burroiinded  by  small  stioka  broiling  yenison,  and  when  I  lay  down 
to  sleep  the  oooking  waa  etOl  going  on. 

The  Tangnon  Honntaina  were  enrek^Md  in  a  deliae  fog  Uua 
mornings  while  on  the  Onbea  Lake  and  on  the  steppes  the  ann 
shone  briUiantty.  Wd  started  early  toward  the  lake,  and  a  ride 
of  little  more  than  an  hour  bnraght  me  to  its  banks,  a  few  teists 
to  the  soathward  of  the  month  of  the  Biver  Tess,  whieh  at  this 
point  are  flat  and  nninteresting ;  to  the  north  they  seemed  more 
abmpty  bnt  of  no  great  eleyation.  The  hke  is  more  than  one 
hundred  Tersts  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  in  width,  with  nnmeroos  bays  ranning  into  the  desert  on  the 
sooth.  After  making  two  sketches  I  oontinned  my  ride  along  the 
shore  till  we  oame  to  a  riyer  ranning  into  the  lake  firom  the  smith. 
This  was  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  which  it  would  haye  been 
very  difioult  to  oross  (m  aooount  of  the  high  sandy  banks.  From 
this  pkee  we  turned  southeast  to  make  for  the  aoul  of  Darma 
Tsyren,  keeping  considerably  to  the  west  of  our  track.  About 
two  hours  after  noon  we  arriyed  on  the  banks  of  a  small  lake,  the 
water  of  which  was  so  exceedingly  bitter  that  the  horses  would 
not  touch  it  We  could  see  that  a  small  stream  entered  the  lake 
fimn  the  south;  to  this  we  made  our  way,  and  ascertained  that 
it  was  drinkable.  As  no  one  oould  tell  if  We  should  find  water 
in  the  direction  we  were  goihg,  it  was  dedded  that  we  should 
dine  here  and  giye  the  hones  a  rest.  To  cook  a  dinner  was  with 
us  a  short  work;  indeed,  I  have  known  the  men  make  venison- 
soup  in  half  an  hour.  They  cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and 
the  moment  it  hcSb  eat  it  Alittle  salt  is  thrown  in;  tegetablea 
we  had  none. 

We  remained  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  contmued  our. 
journey,  and  shortly  reached  a  sandy  steppe,  almost  destitate  of 
vegetation,  which  appeared  to  extend  over  a  considerable  tract  of 
oountiy.  Our  Kalkas  proposed  a  sharp  ride,  that  we  might  <Hro6B 
this  barren  plain  heiate  nightfall;  and  as  no  one  was  inoUned  to 
delay  our  progress,  on  we  went  at  good  speedy  hopbg  to  find 
water  and  pasture  before  night  We  continued  our  trot,  sometimes 
ftoross  sandy  vafleya,  and  then  among  low  hills.  Mora  than  two 
houia  had  passed  away,  and  we  were  still  riding  over  this  arid 
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ground.  Tiie  KaUauTy  tUnking  we  wera  going  too  far  to  die 
woaAkf  piopofled  tbat  we  slioald  turn  in  a  more  easterly  direction ; 
and  soon  we  got  into  a  more  nnddating  oonntry,  with  tnfto  of 
ooane  grasB,  which  gave  na  hopes  of  finding  pastnrage.  The  sun 
waa  sinking  tuBtf  and  lengthening  onr  shadows  oyer  the  steppe, 
when  on  the  summit*  of  a  hill  we  ohserred  a  small  lake  in  the 
next  Talleyy  with  green  herbage  round  its  shores,  and  two  small 
streams  running  into  it;  this  was  a  gratifying  sight ;  even  the 
animals  appeared  to  snuff  the  grass  afar  off,  and  went  on  quicker. 
A  little  before  dark  we  reached  the  lake,  and  found  rich  grass  for 
our  horses.  The  water  was  fresh,  a  few  bushes  were  soon  got  for 
ft  fire,  and  we  soon  made  ourselves  comfortable.  While  riding 
along  the  grass  several  double  snipes  were  flushed;  I  therefore 
lost  no  time  in  getting  mj  double-barrel  and  ammunition,  and  in 
leas  than  an  hour  returned  with  snipes  and  ducks  suficient  to  form 
ft  supper  for  half  a  doaen  people. 

I  gave  the  latter  to  the  Cossacks ;  the  birds  and  the  venison 
were  in  a  short  time  stewing,  and  sending  up  a  savoiy  smell  equal 
to  uiy  from  Soyer's  kitchen.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  the  sky 
covered  with  brilliant  stars,  and  not  a  sound  heard  save  the  crack- 
ling of  our  fire.  The  horses  had  been  so  secured  that  they  could 
not  stray  &r  away ;  all  hands  were  lying  down,  some  even  asleep, 
when  suddenly  we  heard  howling  at  a  distance.  The  Kalmucks 
and  Kalkas  sat  up  in  an  instant :  it  was  a  pack  of  wolves  follow- 
ing our  track,  and  a  distant  howl  every  now  and  then  told  us  that 
they  were  approaching.  The  men  started  up,  collected  the  horses, 
■ad  secured  them  on  a  spot  between  us  and  the  lake.  We  had 
five  rifles  and  my  double-barrd  gUD,  which  I  loaded  with  ball,  ftt 
the  service  of  these  rapacious  scoundrels,  should  they  venture  to 
eome  within  reach,  which  the  Kalkas  tiiought  certain,  as  they 
commit  great  ravages  among  their  cattle  frequeotly.  Our  fire 
was  nearly  out;  but  it  was  thought  better  that  we  should  receive 
the  robbers  in  the  dark,  or  let  them  come  quite  near  before  a 
light  was  shown,  when  we  should  be  able  to  see  them,  and,  at  a 
signal,  pour  in  a  volley.  Again  we  heard  them  nearer,  evidently 
in  ftdl  scent  of  their  game,  and  all  lay  ready  on  the  ground 
.  watching  their  approach.  It  was  not  long  befbre  we  could  hear 
their  feet  beat  on  the  ground  as  they  gallopped  toward  us.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  the  troop  came  up  and  gave  a  savage  howl.  The 
men  now  placed  s(Mne  dry  bushes  on  the  fire  and  blew  it  up  into 
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ft  blight  iun«,  wfaioh  sent  itB  red  glare  ht  beyond  m,  diwloiiiig 
their  ean  and  tails  ereot^  and  their  ejes  flashing  fire.  At  this 
instant  I  gave  a  signal,  and  onr  volley  was  poured  in  with  deadly 
effect.  The  horrible  howling  which  they  set  up  declared  that 
mischief  had  been  done.  We  did  not  move  to  collect  onr  game ; 
that  might  be  found  in  the  morning.  Our  pieces  were  reloaded 
as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  Kalkas  warned  us  that  the  wolves 
would  return.  We  could  hear  them  snarling,  and  some  of  the 
wounded  howling,  but  too  far  away  for  us  to  risk  a  shot  The  fiie 
was  let  down,  and  we  remained  perfectly  quiet 

We  were  not  long  left  in  ignorance  as  to  their  intentions. 
Shortly  there  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  horses,  when  we 
discovered  that  the  padc  had  divided,  and  were  stealing  up  to  our 
animals  on  each  side,  between  us  and  the  water.  The  Kalkas 
and  Kalmucks  rushed  up  to  our  steeds,  uttering  loud  shouts,  and 
thu  drove  the  wolves  back.  It  was  now  necessary  to  guard  onr 
horses  on  three  sides,  as  we  oonld  hear  the  savage  brutes  quite 
near,  and  the  men  anticipated  that  they  would  make  a  rush,  cause 
the  animals  to  break  loose,  and  then  hunt  them  down.  If  this 
happened  we  should  be  left  without  horses  in  the  morning,  as 
those  that  were  not  killed  would  be  scattered  far  over  the  steppe. 
A  Cossack  and  a  Kalmuck  turned  to  guard  the  approaches  on 
each  side,  and  I  remained  watching  the  front  The  fire  was  now 
lighted  and  kept  in  a  constant  blaze  by  the  Kalkas  adding  small 
bushes,  and  this  enabled  us  to  see  as  well  as  hear  our  enemies. 
Presently  I  discerned  their  glaring  eyeballs  moving  to  and  fro 
nearer  and  nearer,  then  I  could  distinguish  their  grindy  fomui 
pushing  each  other  on.  At  this  moment  the  rifles  cracked  to  my 
right,  and  the  fire  sent  up  a  bright  light|  which  enabled  me  to 
make  sure  of  one  fellow  as  he  turned  his  side  toward  me.  I  sent 
the  second  ball  into  the  pack,  and  more  than  one  must  have  been 
wounded,  by  the  howling  which  arose  in  that  direction.  The 
other  men  had  fired,  I  did  not  doubt  but  with  equal  effect^  for  I 
was  certain  they  would  not  throw  a  shot  away.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  growling  ceased,  and  all  was  sUll  excepting  the  snorting  of 
some  of  the  horses.  Both  Kalkas  and  Kalmucks  assured  me 
that  the  wolves  would  make  another  attack,  and  said  that  no  one 
must  sleep  on  his  poet. 

To  increase  our  difficulty,  we  had  few  bushes  left^  and  none 
could  be  obtained  near  us;  therefore  it  must  now  be  by  a  most 
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Yigilant  HBtoh  dukt  we  ooold  nye  our  hotMi.    The  night  beoune 
▼ery  dark,  and  notihing  ooold  be  aeen  at  a  short  ^stanoe  ezoepting 
toirerd  the  lake,  where  any  dark  object  could  be  observed  against 
the  dim  light  on  the  water.    Sharp  and  keen  eyes  were  peering 
ont  in  eveiy  direction,  but  no  wolf  was  seen  or  sound  heard.   The 
Kalkas  said  the  wolves  were  waiting  till  aU  were  still,  when  they 
could  make  a  dash  at  the  horses.     We  had  been  watching  for  a^ 
long  time  without  the  slightest  movement,  when  two  of  the  horses 
became  uneasy,  tugging  at  the  thongs  and  snorting.    The  clouds 
rolled  off,  the  stars  shone  forth,  and  reflected  more  light  on  the 
lake.     Presently  howling  wfui  heard  in  the  distance,  and  Tchuck- 
a-boi  declared  that  another  pack  of  wolves  was  coming.    When 
they  approached  nearer,  those  who  had  been  so  quietly  keeping 
guard  over  us  again  b^an  to  growl,  and  let  us  know  that  they 
were  not  far  away.    As  it  was  now  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
to  procure  some  bushes,  four  of  my  men  crept  quietly  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  two  of  them  armed,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
returned,  each  having  an  armful  of  fuel.     The  embers  were 
kindled,  and  material  placed  on  them  to  be  blown  into  a  flame  the 
moment  it  was  wanted.    The  sound  that  we  had  heard  in  the 
distance  had  ceased  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
great  commotion ;  the  other  wolves  had  come  up,  and  the  snarling 
and  growling  beoune  furious.    How  much  I  wished  for  a  light  to 
watch  the  battle  which  appeared  likely  to  ensue !    For  a  time 
there  appeared  to  be  individual  combats,  but  no  general  engage- 
ments, and  then  all  became  calm  as  b^ore.    Again  we  waited, 
looking  out  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  when  the  horses  began 
pulling  and  plunging  violently;  still  we  could  see  nothing.    The 
man  now  blew  the  embers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  bushes  burst 
up  into  a  bhuee,  when  I  saw  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  wolves  within 
fifteen  paces,  with  others  beyond.    In  a  moment  I  gave  them  the 
contents  of  both  barrds ;  at  the  same  instant  the  other  men  fired, 
when  the  pack  set  up  a  frightful  howl  and  scampered  off. 

Our  fire  was  kept  burning  for  some  time,  but  we  were  not  dis- 
turbed again  during  the  night  At  daylight  we  examined  the 
ground,  and  found  eight  wolves  dead.  Others  had  been  wounded, 
as  we  ascertained  by  traces  left  on  the  sand ;  and  our  men  carried 
off  the  skins  of  the  slain  as  trophies  of  the  engagement  The 
Kalkas  informed  me  that  these  brutes  destroy  many  of  their 
horses  and  cattle;  that  they  are  numerous  to  the  westward,  and 
would  give  us  much  trouble  on  our  journey  in  that  direction. 
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We  slirted  oa  toited  the  oow^  BtQl  to  th«  iratwaid  of  our 
former  traok^  and  were  riding  orer  a  moet  nninterestiiig  ooantry. 
A  heayy,  sandy  steppe  delayed  na  mncli;  bnt,  after  a  three  honia' 
ride,  we  were  onoe  more  on  a  grassy  tnif,  going  at  a  good  speed. 
It  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening  that  we  saw  camels  and  horses 
wending  their  way  toward  home.  After  this  we  soon  reached  the 
aoul,  and  Danna  Tsyren  gave  me  a  kind  welcome;  but  when  he 
heard  of  the  attack  of  the  wolves,  and  saw  the  skins,  he  was  de- 
lighted. This  oiroamstance  afforded  ihe  tribe  a  subject  for  con- 
vetsaiion  long  after  our  departure,  nor  will  they  soon  forget  me. 
I  ordered  two  of  the  skins  to  be  brought  in,  and  presented  them 
to  the  ohief,  to  his  infinite  gratification. 

I  passed  a  good  night  wiih  my  host,  and  soon  after  day  dawned 
mounted  and  continued  my  journey  over  a  grassy  undulating 
steppe  for  six  or  seven  hours,  without  seeing  one  living  thing  ez- 
cepting  our  own  party.  The  men  desired  that  we  should  stop  at 
the  first  fresh  water,  which  we  saw  was  not  far  distant — a  small 
stream  running  across  the  steppe;  to  the  south  of  us  I  observed 
several  lakes,  some  of  them  considerable  dimensions,  but  I  be- 
lieve them  all  to  be  salt.  Having  reached  the  stream  of  fresh 
water,  our  horses  plunged  in  and  drank  thdr  fill.  Here  we  dined, 
rested  our  animals,  and  then  rode  forward.  A  short  distance  be- 
yond we  entered  upon  a  barren  waste,  stretehing  away  for  many 
versts.  While  riding  along  I  collected  numerous  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  agate  and  chalcedony,  and  also  a  few  pieces  of  sardonyx. 
Travelling  south  brought  us  to  some  low  ridges  of  dark  purple  rock, 
spotted  with  red,  extremely  haid,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  veiy 
high  polish.  Crossing  these  gave  us  much  trouble,  as  the  rooks 
were  sharp  and  pointed ;  indeed,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for 
the  horses  to  walk  over  tiiem. 

These  stony  ridges  swarmed  with  serpents :  they  were  lying 
coiled  up,  but  we  were  quickly  made  aware  of  their  presence  by 
seeing  their  heads  rear  up  and  hearing  them  hiss  as  we  passed. 
Some  moved  off,  others  were  not  inclined  to  make  way,  and  many 
were  killed  with  the  heavy  thongs  of  our  whips.  Any  man  who 
should  be  compelled  to  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  on  these 
ridges  would  soon  have  some  unpleasant  bedfellows.  I  observed 
four  varieties  ci  these  reptiles :  a  black  one,  three  feet  eight  inches 
long,  and  about  one  inch  and  an  eighth  in  diameter :  this  fellow 
was  veiy  active.    Another  was  of  sbity-gray  ooIoTi  from  two  to 
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tiiree  feet  loogi  aod  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  bhok  snake. 
This  breed  was  numerous,  and  often  diffienlt  to  see,  thejso  neariy 
resembled  the  color  of  some  of  the  rooks.  We  had  been  obliged 
to  dismount  and  walk,  fearing  to  lame  the  horses ;  often  I  have 
nearly  trodden  on  one  without  seeing  it.  Mj  long  shooting-boots 
were  a  oomplete  protection  to  my  legs,  and  I  had  seen  too  many 
of  these  reptiles  to  fear  them ;  nerertheless,  I  have  a  great  dislike 
to  their  company.  We  alsd  found  some  of  an  ashy-green,  and 
black,  with  deep  crimson  specks  on  the  side :  as  they  moved  along 
in  the  sun  the  colors  were  most  brilliant.  None  of  these  which 
we  saw  exoeeded  three  feet  in  length,  bot  we  did  not  kill  one  of 
them. 

A  Cossack,  Tchaok'«-boi,  two  Ealkas,  and  myself  had  walked 
cm  ahead,  leaving  the  others  to  bring  on  the  horses.  I  was  oeen- 
pied  examining  the  rocks  and  tiybg  to  obtain  some  greenish- 
yellow  crystals,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Possaek  and  Kalmuck. 
But  all  our  efibrts  were  fruitless;  the  face  and  edge  of  my  geo- 
logical hammers  turned  like  lead  when  struck  with  force  against 
these  rocks.  Whil^  thus  engaged  we  suddenly  heard  a  shoiity 
and  looking  round,  I  observed  the  two  Kalkas  run  a  shiurt  dis- 
tance, then  stop  and  look  ai  some  object.  In  an  instant  we  were 
up  and  ran  to  them;  the  cause  of  their  alarm  was  pointed  out^ 
about  ten  yards  in  front  of  us,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  serpent 
coiled  upon  a  rock,  with  his  head  elevated  about  eight  inches,  his 
eyes  red  like  fire,  and  hissing  furiously.  They  knew  that  his  bite 
was  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  were  afraid  to  approadi  too  near  to 
him.  My  rifle  was  unslung  in  a  minute ;  I  then  lay  down,  get- 
ting a  rest  on  a  rook.  Suddenly  he  lowered  his  head  into  his  coil, 
peering  over  one  of  his  folds;  Tchuck-»-boft  advancedtwo  or  three 
paces,  when  up  it  went  again,  hissittg  forth  his  defiance.  I  now 
got  his  head  fair  on  the  bead  of  the  rifle,  touched  the  trigger,  and 
the  leaden  messenger  performed  its  duty.  His  body  sprang  out 
of  its  coil,  but  headless,  and  wreathing  in  many  f(4ds.  The  men 
were  upon  him  with  their  whips;  but  notwithstanding  their  heavy 
bbws,  it  was  at  least  ten  minutes  before  Hie  reptile  lay  still.  He 
was  then  stretched  out,  and  measured  five  feet  two  inches  and  a 
half  without  his  head,  and  four  inches  and  a  quarter  round  his 
Vodj.  His  color  was  a  dark  brown,  with  greenish  and  red  marks 
on  his  sides,  and  his  aspect  indicated,  if  I  may  so  exinress  it,  deadly 
poison.    We  were  obliged  to  continue  cur  walk  for  a  ooai4e  ef 
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▼erato  farther,  pining  many  of  the  daty-gray  repdles,  and  two  or 
three  black  onee,  bat  the  other  two  apeeies  we  did  not  meet  again. 
After  croesing  this  atony  tract  we  oame  upon  a  sandy  plain  ex- 
tending to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  day  was  far  adyanced,  which  rendered  a  quick  ride  over 
this  dreaiy  steppe  absolutely  necessary.  There  was  neither  grass 
nor  water  to  be  seen  in  any  direction,  but  they  must  be  found,  if 
possible,  b^ore  night  set  in.  Our  route  was  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  and  our  pace  a  gallop.  After  riding  a  little  more  than 
two  hours  we  got  among  tufta  of  steppe  grass,  associated  with  a 
thorny  bush  bearing  yellow  and  deep  purple  flowers  similar  in 
form  and  sise  to  the  hedge-rose.  We  continued  to  push  on,  nor 
was  it  long  before  we  began,  to  descend  toward  a  valley  running 
to  the  westward,  where  a  bright  silvery  band  indicated  tiie  liquid 
we  sought  Ita  presence  was  generally  recognised,  the  horses 
pricking  up  their  ears  and  extending  their  necks  as  we  rode  down 
into  the  grassy  valley.  We  turned  toward  the  nearest  point, 
where  we  observed  bushes  growing  on  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  were  looking  into  the  crystal  flood  with 
feelings  of  intense  gratification.  Both  men  and  animals  ruahed 
to  the  water  to  quench  their  scorching  thirst  The  river  wan 
about  twenty  yards  wide  and  about  four  feet  deep,  running  slug- 
gishly toward  the  west;  but  whether  it  fbund  its  way  to  the 
Djabakan  or  to  the  KaiarNoor  the  Ealkas  could  not  tdl,  nor  did 
they  know  its  name. 

A  council  was  held  by  our  whole  band  touching  the  probability 
of  a  visit  from  the  wolves.  The  Ealkas  thought  tiiey  would  soent 
our  track  and  find  us  before  many  hours  had  passed;  it  wan 
therefore  agreed  that  the  horses  should  feed  until  dusk,  and  then 
be  secured  on  an  open  space  between  our  encampment  and  the 
river;  that  three  men  should  keep  watch,  chan^g  every  two 
« hours,  and  a  large  Are  be  maintained  through  the  night  Sufficient 
fuel  for  this  purpose  was  collected,  and  all  our  other  preparations 
made  for  defence ;  after  this  we  supped,  and  many  of  us  were 
soon  sound  asleep.  Two  watches  passed  undisturbed,  but  the 
third  had  not  been  long  on  tiieir  poet  when  a  Cossack  shook  my 
ann  and  told  me  the  wolves  were  coming.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
were  up  and  ready  to  repel  an  attack  should  the  brutes  advance. 
A  bright  fire  shed  a  strong  light  for  fifty  yards  around  us ;  beyond 
this  was  thick  darkness,  which  the  eye  could  not  penetrate. 
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The  hones  were  stiU;  not  a  soand  oonld  be  heard;  and  (hie 
eontinned  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  noise  of  a  distant 
howl  was  wafted  over  the  plain ;  there  they  were,  sure  enough. 
It  was  so  long  before  we  heard  it  again,  the  men  thought  that  the 
wolves  had  fallen  in  with  a  herd  of  deer,  on  which  they  were  feast- 
ing. The  watoh  was  changed,  the  fire  made  up,  and  we  lay  down 
to  sleep.  A  little  before  daylight  we  were  again  roused,  when 
we  heard  the  woItos  quite  near,  but  could  not  see  one.  A  most 
Tigilant  look-out  was  kept  up,  but  not  one  came  within  the  range 
of  our  vision  until  day  dawned,  when  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  were 
seen  sitting  and  standing  about  four  hundred  yards  distant  from 
us.  The  Kalkas  thought  that  they  had  not  receired  a  good  share 
.of  the  yenison  caught  by  the  pack  in  the  night.  Two  horses 
were  unfastened  and  led  over  the  plain,  under  cover  of  which  we 
hoped  to  get  .within  range  of  the  depredators;  but  scarcely  had 
we  reached  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  them  when  they 
beat  a  retreat,  going  off  at  a  9I0W  pace.  Three  bullets  were  sent 
after  them,  which  accelerated  their  speed,  but  did  them  no 
damage. 

The  horses  were  turned  out  to  feed;  then  two  Cossacks,  with 
Tchuck-a-boi  and  myself,  set  off  in  quest  of  game.  Our  larder 
was  veiy  low,  and,  unless  something  was  procured,  we  should 
have  an  insufficient  dinner.  We  departed  in  pairs  in  different 
directions,  and,  after  a  walk  of  two  hours,  met  again  at  the 
encampment,  the  whole  produce  of  our  rifles  being  two  ducks,  a 
swan,  and  a  pelican.  Large  game  we  had  seen  none,  the  wdves 
having  driven  them  off.  On  our  arrival  all  hands  were  ready  to 
depart,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  pursuing  our  journey  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.  After  riding  about  an  hour  the  Kalkas 
discovered  an  object  by  which  they  knew  the  direction  of  the 
KaiarNoor.  We  left  ike  river,  riding  more  toward  the  north* 
west,  and  soon  reached  some  higher  ground,  which  gave  us  a  view 
hr  over  the  country.  The  river  we  had  just  left,  after  running 
in  a  westerly  direction  for  two  or  three  versts,  turned  almost 
directly  south.  We  could  trace  its  course  for  a  long  distance, 
until  it  appeared  lost  in  a  bed  of  reeds  extending  over  an  immense 
tract,  in  which  were  seen  small  spaces  of  open  water.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  first  caught  sight  of  the  Kara- 
Noor  and  the  river  which  runs  into  it^  and  in  an  hour  were  on  its 
northern  shore.    The  lake  is  not  large,  nor  is  there  anything 
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{HOturesqBe  aboat  it.  We  fiMUid  good  paslnre  for  our  Imcbob,  and 
obserred  hondreds  of  water-fowl  Bwimming  on  the  lake.  We 
oontinned  our  journey  toward  tlie  Kughia,  represented  by  the 
Kalkaa  to  be  a  eet  of  desperate  banditti,  wone  than  woWeSy  and  , 
oonstantly  plundering;  but  I  did  not  believe  all  the  ill  reported 
of  them. 

The  eaat  end  of  the  lake  and  *ihe  river  were  snnounded  by  a 
thiok  bed  of  reeds,  extending  &r  into  the  steppe.  As  wild  boars 
are  usually  to  be  fixind  in  such  plaeeiy  a  Cosnok,  Tohuok-a-boi, 
and  myadf  mounted  firesh  hones  and  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  this 
game.  In  many  plaoss  the  reeds  rase  &r  above  oar  heads,  and 
often  the  horses  wen  up  to  the  saddle-flaps  in  water.  Still  we 
rode  on  in  the  hope  of  finding  game,  and  saw  indioations  of  the 
ground  having  reoently  been  turned  up  in  many  plaoss  in  searok 
of  roots.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  trioes,  we  were 
obliged  to  return  after  a  long  ride  without  having  seen  a  sing^ 
animal*  One  duok  was  oooked  Car  my  evemng  meal;  the  other, 
with  the  swai^  and  the  peliean,  were  made  into  soup,  and  eaten 
with  great  relish  by  my  oompanions.  Subsequently  the  same 
preeautions  were  taken  to  proteot  our  hones  against  any  attack 
<rf  wolves,  but  night  passed  and  morning  broke  without  our  being 
onoe  disturbed. 

A  thick  fog  was  hanging  over  the  lake  and  river,  whioh  gm> 
dually  began  to  rise,  betokening  a  hot  day.  Oood-bye  was  said, 
when  the  two  little  parties  separated,  the  Ealkas  returning  to 
their  aoulf  the  rest  proceeding,  in  search  of  the  Biver  Sjabakan. 
I  always  felt  a  regret  <m  parting  with  men  who  had  shared  the 
toil  and  danger  of  ft  journey.  ^These  men  had  stood  bravely  to 
their  horses  when  the  wolves  made  their  gnmd  attack  upon  us, 
and  now  we  parted  never  to  meet  again.  No  one  of  our  partj 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  country  through  whioh  we  were  aboui 
to  ride.  I  only  knew  that  by  following  a  southwesteriy  direotioii 
we  should  strike  upon  the  Djabakan,  but  whether  in  one  or  two 
days  I  could  not  tell.  Soon  after  leaving  the  KarirNoor  we 
entered  upon  an  arid  plain,  extending  far  into  the  Oulan-Eonm 
desert :  it  was  a  dreaiy  waste,  without  either  vegetation  or  water. 
Our  larder  again  was  nearly  empty,  and  we  oould  not  expeot  to 
find  game  in  such  a  region. 

After  riding  several  houn  the  oountiy  became  rooky,  with  lof^ 
ridges  and  narroir  valleys  quite  destitute  of  vegetation.    In  one 
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of  UieBO  I  foond  a  small  lake  Bommnded  by  high  precipices;  this 
was  Oalnnjofory  with  its  caverDS,  described  to  me  by  the  E[alkas. 
They  say  that  Shaitan  has  his  dwelling  here ;  if  so,  he  has  shown 
good  taste  in  selecting  a  most  romantic  spot;  indeed,  the  view 
from  one  of  the  cayems  is  particularly  wild  and  beantifnl.  This 
cavern  is  formed  ont  of  a  compact  yellow  limestone,  and  extends 
into  the  rooks  about  two  hundred  feet;  it  is  about  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  eighty  feet  high,  and  makes  a  magnificent  natural  chamber. 
Leaving  the  lake  and  ascending  ihe  opposite  height,  I  got  a  view 
oyer  the  plain  to  the  south,  on  to.  which  we  descended  through  a 
nyine. 

Haying  trayelled  seveial  houis,  some  low  hills  appeared  many 
yersts  distant;  we  were,  howeyer,  delighted  to  find  a  laige  lake 
stretching  out  far  beyond  them.  As  we  approached  nearer,  trees 
and  rocks  appeared  standing  on  its  shores,  casting  their  reflections 
on  its  surface,  and  giving  me  hopes  of  finding  beautiful  scoiery. 

We  had  ridden  more  than  an  hour,  but  appeared  no  nearer  the 
lake ;  in  &ct^  the  water  receded.  I  now  saw  that  a  mirage  had 
caused  this  delusion;  for,  after  riding  a  couple  of  hours  more,  it 
yanished,  changing  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  lake  into  a 
barren  waste.  At  length,  after  riding  many  weary  versts,  we  saw 
a  small  lake,  with  a  little  stream  Ming  into  it.  Here  we  found 
a  coarse  grassy  turf  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  and 
around  the  lake.  Long  before  the  sun  went  down  we  reached  the 
water,  which  proved  to  be  good  and  sweet,  and  this  decided  us  to 
remain  the  night  Noticing  at  no  great  distance  several  flocks 
of  laige  birds  feeding  on  the  plain,  a  Cossack  and  myself  started 
in  pursuit,  accompanied  by  two  Elalmuoks  leading  horses,  by 
which  means  we  hoped  to  get  within  rifle-distance  of  the  game. 
The  Kalmucks  gradually  approached  the  birds  by  gcnng  round  in 
a  circle,  and  we  were  all  well  sheltered  by  the  horses.  At  length 
the  men  stopped,  the  Cossack  and  myself  lay  flat  on  the  ground, 
and,  having  obtained  a  good  sight,  two  of  the  flock  were  presently 
stretched  dead  on  the  plain.  As  the  others  did  not  fly  far,  our 
pieces  were  reloaded,  and  we  again  approached  the  birds  with 
equal  success;  but  this  time  the  flock  went  &r  away.  We  now 
gathered  up  our  game,  and  ascertained  them  to  be  four  fine 
bustards.  No  cooks  were  ever  more  active  in  th^  occupation 
than  our  party  were  in  preparing  these  birds  for  the  pot,  and 
wnen  stewed  they  were  delicious.    Our  usual  precanticns  against 
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wolves  were  again  repeated ;  and  as  our  safety  depended  on  tk^ 
horses,  thej  were  guarded  with  the  utmost  care.  Again  the  nigh, 
passed  over  in  peace  and  quiet. 

Four  of  us  were  o£F  before  day  dawned  in  search  of  game^  ac- 
companied by  two  Kalmucks  to  lead  the  horses;  this  time  we 
were  more  successful,  for  two  deer  a^d  eight  bustards  were  added 
to  our  larder.  Break&st  was  speedily  despatchedi  and  we  started 
again  on  our  journey.  At  a  few  yersts  from  our  night's  encamp- 
ment we  got  upon  some  sandy  hills  that  afforded  a  view  far  oyer 
the  steppe.  To  the  northwest  I  observed  a  large  lake  far  away  in 
the  Oulan-Eoum  desert,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  to  the  south  to 
indicate  where  we  should  find  the  Sjabakan.  Our  route  was  still 
oyer  a  sandy  steppe,  with  tuffcs  of  long  grass  reaching  up  to  our 
saddles,  which,  the  seeds  being  ripe,  assumed  at  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  one  immense  corn-field  just  ready  for  the  reapers. 
It  was  long  past  midday  when  we  left  these  high  tufts  of  trouble- 
some grass,  the  seeds  of  which  stuck  fast  to  our  clothing,  and  to 
the  manes  and  tails  of  the  horses,  besides  impecting  our  progress 
materially.  We  then  got  upon  a  plain  covered  with  coarse  graveli 
among  which  short  grass  and  numerous  flowers  were  growing.  A 
large  herd  of  antelopes  were  feeding  to  the  east  of  our  track,  but 
too  far  away  for  us  to  make  any  attempt  to  get  near  them.  We 
now  rode  on  at  a  sharp  trot,  fearing  that  we  might  not  reach  the 
river  or  find  water  before  dark.  In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  we 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  bioad  valley,  and  saw  theDjabakan  wind- 
ing its  course  at  a  few  versts  distant;  a  little  later  brought  us  to 
the  river,  which  at  this  point  is  a  deep  stream,  running  ahwlj, 
and  about  two  hundred  yards  broad.  Three  of  us  started  in 
search  of  game,  and  returned  after  a  long  walk  without  firing  a 
shot ;  but  good  grass  for  our  horses  was  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  they  fed  well ;  at  dark  they  were  secured  near  us,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  keep  off  the  wolves,  for  we  were  now  in  the 
region,  according  to  the  Kalkas,  where  we  should  find  these  brutes 
both  savage  and  numerous.  Another  night  passed  without  one 
being  either  heard  or  seen.  We  had  a  fine  sunny  morning,  which 
made  it  pleasant  to  swim  the  river ;  Tchuck-a-boi  crossed  over 
first,  and  found  the  opposite  bank  good  for  landing  upon.  He 
then  returned,  secured  my  clothing  on  his  shoulders,  and  mounted 
a  fresh  horse,  when  four  of  us  rode  into  the  water,  swam  over, 
and  landed  without  difilculty.    Three  others  followed,  bringing 
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my  Bketohes  and  arms  fastened  on  iheir  heads  and  shoolden.  The 
men  made  seyeral  trips,  and  all  our  things  were  carried  dry  and 
safely  over  the  river,  which  hss  its  soaroe  far  to  the  east  in  the 
Kooron  Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Selenga,  and  brings  a 
large  body  of  water  to  the  Ilka  Aral-Nor. 

All  oar  people  being  safely  J;M)ded,  we  prepared  for  onr  ride 
over  a  very  dreary-looking  plain  toward  the  region  of  the  Great 
Altai,  as  laid  down  on  oar  maps.  We  were  now  on  a  heavy  sandy 
steppe — ^part  of  the  Sarkha  Desert,  which  extends  into  the  6oU 
-—and  vegetation  was  so  very  scant  that  even  the  steppe  grass  had 
disappeared.  Theso^fo^a  was  growing  in  a  broad  belt  aroand  the 
small  salt  lakes,  its  color  varying  from  orange  to  the  deepest  crim- 
son. These  lakes  have  a  most  siogolar  abearance  when  seen  at 
a  distance.  The  sparkling  of  the  crystallized  salt,  which  often 
reflected  the  deep  crimson  aroand,  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
diamonds  and  rabies  set  in  a  gorgeoos  framework.  I  rode  round 
several  times,  admiring  their  beauty,  and  regretting  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stay  and  visit  a  large  lake  which  I  observed  tep 
or  fifteen  versts  distant,  surrounded  with  green,  orange,  and  crim* 
son.  I  directed  our  coarse  neariy  due  west,  still  riding  over  sand 
and  gravel,  and  again  I  found  many  agates  lying  on  the  surfiMse. 
The  summits  of  the  Tangnou  Mountains  were  just  visible  to  the 
north,  but  no  high  chain  could  be  seen  to  the  south.  About  an 
hour  before  sunset  we  reached  the  bank  of  a  small  river  running 
firom  the  south  toward  the  Djabakan.  Here  we  had  fresh  water 
«nd  pasture  for  our  horses,  and  determined  to  remain  for  the 
night. 

We  had  not  seen  either  animal  or  bird  during  the  whole  of  this 
day's  ride ;  from  this  I  conclude  that  the  steppe  we  crossed  is  un- 
inhabitable, and  never  visited  either  by  Kirghis  or  Ealkas.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  to  seek  game  was  useless,  there  being  no 
cover  or  food  either  for  bird  or  deer;  indeed,  it  was  with  diS- 
culty  we  found  sufficient  fuel  to  cook  our  evening  repast  We 
thought  neither  wolves  nor  Kirghis  would  vvut  us  here,  nor  did 
we  make  any  prepazaAion,  believing  the  arid  nature  of  the  spot  a 
sufficient  protection.  Our  night  passed  wjthout  any  attack,  and 
morning  roused  us  all  to  action.  The  horses  had  been  feeding 
from  the  moment  the  gray  dawn  appeared,  and  were  now  roady  for 
a  march.  After  riding  about  ten  versts  we  saw  clumps  of  reeds, 
and  shortly  afterward  had  a  view  of  the  lake  through  an  opening 
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between  these  plantB.  Oo  reaclitog  the  shore  I  foood  a  thick  belt 
of  reedsj  bolnuheB,  and  other  aqnatio  plants  extending  apparently 
lonnd  the  lake,  and  growing  far  aboye  oar  heads  as  we  sat  on 
horsebaok ;  even  when  standing  on  my  saddle  I  oodd  not  see  the 
water.  Tanung  to  the  south,  we  oontinned  oar  joamey  along 
the  shore,  hoping  to  find  an  opening  thxoagh  which  I  might  obtain 
a  Tiew  on  to  the  lake;,  bat  rode  for  more  than  three  hoars  without 
obtaining  even  a  peep  at  the  water.  This  brought  us  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  where  I  found  a  sandy  shore,  extending 
about  half  a  yerst,  without  a  reed  growing  upon  it  The  sand 
was  blown  into  round  heaps,  some  of  them  fifteen  and  twenty 
feet  high,  and  were  of  all  siies,  extending  far  into  the  desert 
Looking  from  one  of  the  larger  mounds,  they  had  so  nngular  an 
i^peaiance  one  might  haye  supposed  that  they  formed  a  yast 
primitiye  necropolis,  with  its  hundreds  of  tumuU.  I  obtained  a 
yiew  looking  oyer  the  lake  to  the  north;  fiur  in  the  distanoe  I 
could  see  three  small  islands  rising  but  a  little  aboye  the  water. 
The  northern  end  of  the  lake  was  inyisible,  as  the  shore  is  yery 
fiat ;  a  part  of  the  western  side,  with  its  broad  band  of  bulrushes, 
was  yisible  till  it  diminished  to  a  line,  and  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

While  sketching  this  scene  I  peroeiyed  that  a  storm  was  sweep- 
ing oyer  the  water,  coming  from  the  north  directly  toward  u& 
The  Cossacks  and  Tchuck-a-boi  remoyed  the  horses  under  the 
shelter  of  the  high  reeds,  while  two  of  the  men  remained  with  me. 
The  gale  came  on  at  a  furious  pace,  lashing  up  the  wayes  and 
bending  down  the  plants  as  it  passed.  A  long  white  streak  was 
seen  rushing  oyer  the  lake,  and  when  at  about  half  a  yerst  distant 
we  could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  blast.  The  men  urging  me  to  be 
off,  I  took  my  sketch-book  folio  and  other  matters,  and  ran  to  join 
my  companions  in  their  shelter,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the  edge 
of  the  reeds  when  the  storm  passed,  crushing  the  bulrushes  and 
other  plants  flat  to  the  ground.  As  the  blast  went  on  it  licked 
up  the  sand,  whirling  it  round  in  numerous  eddies,  and  raised  it 
high'into  the  air  as  it  passed  along  among  the  sandy  mounds :  it 
was  now  easy  to  understand  how  they  had  been  formed.  The 
storm  was  of  short  duration,  for  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  had 
passed,  and  all  was  calm  again.  We  remained  a  short  time  longer, 
and  while  I  made  a  second  sketch,  the  Cossacks  and  Tchuck-a-bol 
searched  for  a  wild  boar,  but  without  success.    It  was  impossible 
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for  08  to  encainp  on  the  shores  of  the  Ilka  Aral-Nor,  for  there  was 
no  grass  for  our  horses,  and  the  water  was  bitter.  I  determined 
that.onr  course  shonid  be  soathwesti  hoping  to  fall  in  with  water 
and  grass  as  we  approached  nearer  the  hills.  We,  however,  con- 
tinued our  ride  for  many  yersts  before  wo  observed  any  change  in 
the  arid  nature  of  the  steppe.  At  leugih  rough  grass  began  to 
appear,  and  this  gave  us  hopes.  More  than  another  hour  elapsed, 
and  no  water  could  be  seen  in  any  direction.  Horses  and  men 
were  all  su£Fering  from  thirst,  and  as  night  was  drawing  on  &8t, 
we  urged  on  our  steeds  at  a  rapid  pace.  A  small  ridge  rose 
before  us,  which  we  ascended,  and  in  a  broad  sweeping  hollow  on 
the  opposite  side  we  descried  a  stream,  glittering  as  it  ran  along 
among  tall  reeds  and  bushes.  This  was  a  glorious  sight;  our 
horses  pricked  their  ears,  snorted  with  delight,  and  dashed  off 
down  into  the  valley  at  a  gallop.  In  a  little  more  than  half  an 
hour  we  leaped  from  our  saddles,  when  both  man  and  beast  rushed 
to  the  bank  and  cooled  their  parched  tongues  in  the  crystal  stream. 
Hitherto  our  whole  thoughts  had  been  upon  the  water;  we  now 
turned  to  look  for  pasture  for  our  steeds,  and  discovered  that  there 
was  plenty  of  grass  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  little  river. 
Bushes  and  willows  for  firewood  were  in  abundance,  but  we  had 
little  in  our  larder  to  cook.  Thu,  however,  was  a  place  in  which 
we  ought  to  find  game,  and  Tchuck-a-boi  and  myself  started  in 
one  direction,  and  two  Cossacks  in  another,  while  our  companions 
were  preparing  our  encampment.  We  had  not  gone  a  hundred 
paces  when  up  sprang  a  fine  cook  pheasant;  I  sent  a  ball  after 
him,  which  cut  off  two  feathers  from  his  tail :  these,  however, 
woidd  make  but  a  poor  supper.  I  sent  the  man  back  for  my 
double-barrel  and  game-bag  while  I  reloaded  my  rifle,  as  we  might 
find  other  game  not  so  gentle  as  a  deer;  indeed,  I  had  noticed  a 
little  in  advance  that  the  ground  had  been  turned  up,  indicating 
the  neighborhood  of  the  wild  boars.  Tohuck-a-boi  was  soon  back ; 
I  gave  him  my  rifie,  and  on  we  marched.  We  had  not  gone  thirty 
paces  when  a^  pheasant  rose  up :  this  time  he  dropped  about  fifty 
paces  from  us,  and  before  he  was  picked  up  a  second  bird  was 
added  to  our  bag.  At  no  great  distance  we  came  upon  my  first 
acquaintance;  he  did  not  escape  this  time.  Tohuck-a-boi  knew 
him  by  the  rifle-mark  on  his  tail.  We  proceeded  about  half  a 
verst  without  meeting  with  anything,  when  we  came  upon  some 
thick  grass  and  bushes.    Suddenly  we  heard  a  loud  grunt  and  a 
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rushiag  among  the  lim«e1iet;  ab<mi twenty pMesfiramiif  a  jooiig 
Bucking  boar  ran  out  of  the  gnas.  Tohaok-a-boi  dropped  down 
on  his  knee  and  gave  a  ahrill  whisde ;  the  radding  8lq>ped  for  a 
minute  and  looked  round;  thia  was  fatal  to  him,  for  he  fell  with- 
out a  acream.  True  to  hia  eraft,  Tchnck-a^boi  had  ahot  him  eloae 
to  the  eye.  We  had  &llen  in  wiih  a  low  and  her  litter;  bat,  not 
wiahing  to  diatoffb  them  fiurther  ihia  eTening,  aa  we  intended  they 
ahoukL  have  our  early  attention  next  day,  I  tamed  toward  oor 
eneampment  thnmgh  aome  email  boaheBy  adding  on  my  way  two 
moce  pheaaaati  to  our  bag. 

When  we  reaehed  oor  k>d{^g  in  the  boahea  the  Ooasaoka  had 
not  retomed,  but  ahota  had  been  heardia  their  dixeetion,  whidi  I 
kk  rare  wonld  prodnoe  aomediingy  aa  these  men  aeldom  throw  a 
shot  wmj.  Jnat  at  dark  Hiej  eaoM  baok,  bringing  in  a  joong 
wild  boar  and  a  deer,  with  the  inteDigenee  that  other  deer  and  a 
kige  wild  boar  had  been  seen.  The  latter  animal  most  be  hmrt- 
ed  on  hoaebadc;  he  ia  too  swift  to  deal  with  on  foot;  ao  we  d#> 
teratined  to  hmnt  him  in  the  morning.  The  Kalmncka  considered 
that  there  wna  no  fear  of  wolrea  yiaiting  na  here,  and  that  oor 
horses  were  qnite  asfe;  their  fore  legs,  however^  were  seemedy  to 
prevent  them  stnying  fiur  awiqr*  I  had  a  deiieio«  sapper  of 
pheasant  and  tea;  the  Oowsaoks  and  Kalnraeks  preferred  the 
young  boar;  and  when  I  lay  down  to  aleep,  broiling  was  still 
going  on. 

l^i^t  had  passed,  and  €be  rosy  tints  of  mom  foretold  agjioriooa 
minrise  and  a  fine  day.  On  looking  aioond  I  observed  a  geneml 
eleaning  (^  riles.  I,  too  fdlewed  the  enonpley  and  made  pre* 
parations  for  the  ofaaae.  Our  breakftiat  was  soon  orer,  and  all 
other  arrangementa  having  been  made,  it  was  decided  that  foar 
men  should  remain  at  the  eneampment,  two  armed  with  rifles,  in 
case  any  of  the  Kirghia  ahoold  find  them,  while  six  of  us,  armed 
with  rifles,  and  cme  Kalmuck,  with  my  double^barrel  gun,  should 
rouse  up  tiie  bears.  The  sun  had  been  above  the  horizon  about  an 
h(mr,  when  we  rode  down  the  valley  in  the  direction  where  the 
Oossaoks  had  seen  the  boar.  We  had  paased  the  point  they  reached 
the  night  before  without  observing  bird  or  animal.  Bef(WB  us  was 
a  thick  oopse  of  low  bushes  and  long  grass ;  into  this  we  rode, 
and  very  soon  roused  more  than  one  from  his  lair.  We  could  see 
their  route  by  the  motion  in  the  grass,  and  followed  after  riding 
distanoe,  when  a  email  open  spaoe  gave  us  a  full  view  of  our 
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ganM.  Two  large  dark  griady  boaia  were  alKwt  two  hniicbed 
yards  ahead  of  na.  WeJoUowed  them  fast,  and  after  riding ab^ut 
a  veist  got  dear  of  the  long  grass,  with  only  a  few  bushes  here 
and  there.  For  a  few  miDutes  we  lost  all  traces  of  the  animals; 
saddenly  one  of  the  Kalmnoks  spied  them  mnning  along  bdiind 
some  bnshes  a  short  dtstanoe  in  advance.  Oar  rifles  were  now 
nnslnngi  and  oar  horses  pat  to  iiheir  speed.  We  gained  open 
them  fasty  and  when  within  about  fifty  yards  a  Cossack  and  my- 
self  alighted  from  oar  hones,  fired,  and  woonded  one  of  the  boan. 
While  we  reloaded  our  companions  gallopped  on,  and  presently 
other  shots  were  fired ;  we  were  soon  lemoonted,  and  off  again  in 
panoit  The  boars  had  separated;  one  was  leaving  the  river, 
and  making  aoross  ihe  valley,  followed  by  two  men^  one  of  whom 
fired.  We  were  now  gaining  on  the  animal,  and  had  him  in  the 
open  coantiy :  it  was  a  splendid  chase.  As  we  came  near  I  ooald 
see  the  foam  on  his  mooth  and  bis  large  tasks  gnashing  with  rage; 
he  was  however  dangerous  to  approach.  Presently  the  Cossack 
gave  him  another  ball,  which  took  effect,  but  did  not 'stop  him. 
Oiving  my  horse  a  touch  with  the  whip,  I  was  soon  abreast  of 
the  animal,  and  about  twenty  paoes  from  him.  He  was  slacken- 
ing his  speed,  which  enabled  me  to  pull  up  my  horse  and  get  a 
.shot  I  intended  for  his  head,  but  failed  and  the  ball  took  effect  in 
his  shoulder,  stopping  him  for  a  moment  Slipping  the  strap  of 
my  rifle  over  my  head,  I  then  drew  a  pistol  from  my  holster  and 
gallopped  over  to  the  left  side. 

Having  practised  and  becoBM  somewhat  proficient  in  pistol 
.shooting  at  full  gallop,  I  rode  my  horse  alongside  of  the  boar, 
within  seven  or  eight  paces.  After  my  horse  had  made  a  few 
strides  I  fired  the  second  barrel,  when  the  boar  staggered  for  a 
moment  and  fell.  The  Cossack  and  a  Kalmuck  came  up  imme- 
diately ;  we  sprung  from  our  horses,  and  saw  that  my  last  ball 
had  entered  just  above  his  eye.  He  was  a  huge  fellow;  the  Cos. 
sack  said  he  weighed  nine  poods — about  824  lbs.  His  tusks  were 
long,  and  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  and  two  most  formidable  weapons 
they  would  have  proved  had  he  come  to  close  quarters  with  either 
man  or  horse.  A  Kalmuck  was  sent  to  our  encampment  for  a 
man,  an  axe,  and  horses  to  carry  in  our  prise,  while  the  Cossack 
and  the  other  man  began  to  dress  him. 

As  this  was  an  operation  at  all  times  disagreeable  to  me,  I  left 
-—first  reloading  my  arms — to  seek  the  other  men.    After  riding 
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about  balf  an  honr,  I  heard  shots  fired,  and  observed  m  j  friends 
in  fall  chase  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  least  three  yerets 
distant  from  me.  I  hurried  on,  hoping  to  join  in  the  chase ;  but, 
before  I  reached  the  stream,  the  hunt  was  ended,  axyd  a  Cossack 
met  me  coming  in  search  of  our  party.  I  now  learned  that  thej 
had  killed  a  large  boar,  but  not  the  one  they  had  at  first  hunted. 
He  had  escaped,  and  ill  trace  of  him  was  lost  Suddenly,  while 
searching  near  some  bushes  and  reeds,  a  large  boar  rushed  into 
the  middle  of  ihem  and  charged  at  the  Cossack's  horse.  When 
within  three  or  four  paces  of  his  intended  vicUm  a  ball  from 
Tchuck-a-boi's  rifle  stopped  him  for  a  moment,  and  horse  and  man 
escaped.  So  sudden  had  been  his  onset,  that  he  got  away  before 
a  second  shot  was  fired;  but  veiy  soon  there  were  men  on  his 
track  who  were  seldom  foiled.  The  boar  had  led  them  a  long 
chase,  and  had  received  several  balls,  but  none  of  them  stopped 
him.  At  length  he  rushed  into  the  water  and  swam  across  the 
stream,  where  it  extended  into  a  broad  and  deep  pool.  The  men 
crossed  a  little  higher  up,  and  were  soon  in  full  chase,  when  a 
ball  from  one  of  the  Kalmucks  wounded  him  severely.  This 
made  him  furious,  and  he  charged  at  the  man  who  had  just  fired ; 
the  Kalmuck's  horse  bounded  ofl^,  and  a  ball  from  Tchuck-a-boi 
laid  the  boar  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  party.  This  was  the  larger 
boar  of  the  two,  and  the  most  ferocious.  We  returned  to  the 
camp  in  triumph,  having  slain  two  large  boars  in  lees  than  three 
hours. 

As  it  was  near  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  we  decided  on 
giving  our  horses  a  few  hours'  rest,  to  dine,  and  then  continue 
our  journey.  The  river  fiowing  from  the  south,  I  decided  that 
we  should  follow  it  upward  and  encamp  on  its  bank  before  we 
attempted  to  cross  the  chain  of  hills  which  we  could  see  in  the 
distance.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  commenced  our  journey, 
riding  along  at  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  river.  Occa- 
sionally some  of  the  men  rode  into  the  long  grass  and  bushes  to 
seek  for  game,  when  a  brood  of  pheasants  were  met  with,  and 
several  added  to  our  stock.  The  valley  had  now  become  narrower, 
with  low  hills  rising  on  each  side,  and  being  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  view  over  the  country,  I  rode  up  one  of  them,  accompanied  by 
a  Cossack  and  Tchuck-a-boi.  From  die  summit  we  had  a  veiy 
extensive  view  over  Sarkha  Desert,  and  I  satisfied  myself  that 
there  was  no  Great  Altai :  a  low  chain  of  hills  only  extends  to 
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the  soatihj  till  lost  in  the  Gobi  Desert  WhUe  Joking  a  simrey 
of  the  oooptiy,  I  saw  at  a  loog  diataaoe  to  the  east  of  us  a  smoke : 
this  could  not  be  from  the  Kirghis ;  they  are  more  to  the  west, 
and  I  conld  scaroelj  belieye  that  there  were  any  Kalkas  in  this 
direction ;  bnt  as  there  were  two  or  three  fires,  there  mnst  be 
people  of  some  kind.  We  continued  onr  ride  along  the  crest  of 
the  hills  for  several  yerstSy  watching  from  time  to  time  the  wreaths 
of  smoke.  At  length  we  came  npon  a  well-beaten  track,  the 
caravan-road  which  crosses  the  Gobi.  This  accounted  for  the 
smoke;  a  caravan  was  halting  for  the  night.  From  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  we  had  a  view  of  the  Ilka  Aral-Nor  as  it  lay  shining 
in  the  settbg  sun ;  also  another  large  lake  was  seen  near  the 
smoke  of  the  caravan.  We  rode  down  into  the  valley  and  joined 
our  companions,  intending  to  encamp  at  the  first  desirable  spot; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  Cossacks  who  had  ridden 
on  in  front  pointed  out  a  most  convenient  place  for  us  to  rest 
upon. 

It  was  quite  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  as  we  were 
coming  nearer  to  the  Kirghis,  who  have  a  very  bad  character  in 
this  region.  As  yet  we  had  seen  no  indication  of  their  being  in 
the  vicinity,  but  both  the  Cossacks  and  the  Kalmucks  thought 
ihey  might  have  seen  the  smoke  of  onr  fires.  The  horses  were 
turned  out  to  feed  until  dark ;  they  were  then  picketed  near  us, 
and  two  men  placed  on  guard,  to  be  changed  every  two  hours. 
This  was  a  most  important  precaution,  and  one  in  which  every 
man  of  our  little  band  was  deeply  interested,  for  we  were  quite 
sure,  if  once  our  horses  were  lost,  that  our  capture  would  become 
easy. 

Night,  however,  passed  without  any  alarm,  and  a  dear  morning 
indicated  a  warm  cby.  After  examining  my  map,  I  still  deter- 
mined tojoontinue  our  journey  a  day  or  two  more  in  a  southerly 
^direction,  then  to  turn  to  the  westwurd  and  strike  upon  the  River 
OuruDJour;  by  doing  this  I  should  enter  the  Gobi  to  the  north 
of  the  great  chain,  "  Thian-chan''  on  our  maps,  a  name  utterly 
unknown  to  the  natives,  who  call  this  chain  ''  Syan-shan/'  which 
I  shall  adopt  whenever  speaking  of  these  mountains.  They  are 
the  highest  in  Central  Asia,  and. among  them  rises  that  stupen- 
dous mass  '<  Bogda  051a,''  the  volcanoes  Pe-shan  and  Ho-theou, 
^  see  which  I  was  pushing  my  way  into  this  dreary  region.  I 
had  fully  considered  the  risk  before  starting,  and  had  determined 
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tbftt  naitber  Ufiit  nor  liardship^  nor  ihe  fear  of  banditti  shooU 
detor  me  from  drawing  acenee  no  European  eje  had  ever  beheld, 
and  from  obtaining  geographical  informadon  the  Talne  of  which 
wonM,  I  trasty  be  acknowledged  by  futore  trayelleni. 
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I  Lirr  onr  encampment,  still  following  the  litde  stream  for 
more  than  an  hoar,  till  it  turned  westward  into  the  hills.  Here 
we  left  its  luxuriant  and  hospitable  banks,  which  had  supplied 
our  larder  so  abundantlj  and  fed  our  jaded  horses.  From  this 
poiDt  our  route  contiDued  over  several  small  ridges,  some  of  th^n 
destitute  of  yegetation,  with  dark  green  rocks  cropping  out  to 
the  eastward,  and  descending  in  huge  steps  to  the  plain.  As  we 
travelled  I  saw  several  small  lakes  to  the  east,  but  whether  salt 
or  fresh  it  is  impossibie  to  say.  The  country  assumed  a  more 
sterile  appearance  the  farther  we  got  to  the  south ;  it  was  only  in 
the  small  valleys  that  there  was  any  pasturage,  and  this  was  short 
and  scanty.  We  came  upon  several  little  rills  of  pure  water, 
which  was  encouraging,  as  we  should  be  able  to  encamp,  and  find 
both  food  and  water  for  our  aniinals.  Hour  afl^  hour  had  passed 
away  with  the  same  monotonous  hill  and  valley  to  ride  over. 
Sometimes  we  had  a  view  to  the  eastward  over  the  Sarkha  Desert, 
with  its  yellow  sand,  purple  ridges,  and  numerous  mounds  scat- 
tered upon  the  steppe.  At  one  point  we  could  trace  the  Kiver 
Djabakan  by  its  dark  green  vegetation,  as  it  was  winding  its 
course  along  the  plain.  These  views  we  should  shortly  turn  our 
backs  upon,  and  cross  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  which  would  afford 
us  a  view  on  to  the  Gobi — that  vast  waste  extending  from  Kessil- 
baoh  Noor  (about  87''  E.  long.)  to  the  Siotki  Mountains  (120'' 
E.  long.),  more  than  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  varying 
from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  miles  in  width.  Having 
reached  ihe  highest  summit  of  the  hills,  I  dismounted  to  examine 
the  scene  before  me. 

To  the  east  stretches  the  Gobi,  with  its  numberless  ridges 
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tanishing  off  into  distanee  tiO  lost  in  soft  bhia  vapor.  I  now 
turned  to  ihe  Bonth,  and  saw  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Sjan* 
shan,  with  Bogda  Oola  rising  far  above  idl  others.  The  sight  of 
these  white  peaks  excited  a  desire  to  gallop  across  the  plain,  and 
sketch  the  stupendous  masses  from  the  steppe.  I  stood  some 
time  tiding  to  find  out  which  of  the  peaks  was  Pe-shan,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  unletK  the  vdcano  had  belched  forth  flame 
and  smoke. 

Subeequenil J'  we  came  upon  the  steppe  over  which  the  Asiatic 
hordes  marched  on  their  expedition  to  the  west  Had  De  Quince j 
seen  this  spot,  he  need  not  have  drawn  so  largely  on  his  imagina^ 
tion  for  scenery  like  that  through  which  he  marches  the  Tartar 
hosts  on  tiheir  way  to  China.  Nor  was  it  necessaiy  that  he  should 
make  geographiMl  blunders  by  placing  the  Lake  Tenghia  close 
to  the  great  wall^  nor  locate  the  emperor's  hunting-box  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  empire,  among  the  penal  settlements  of 
China.  I  have  traveUed  over  much  of  the  countiy  this  distin- 
guished author  pn^esses  to  describe  in  the  '<  Exodus  of  the  Tbt* 
tars/'  and  have  lived  among  their  descendants.  I  have  read  his 
story  with  intense  interest  and  admiration,  and  consider  the  final 
scene,  where  Tartar  and  savage  Bashkir  rush  together  into  the 
lake,  fearfully  tragic.  I  regret,  however,  to  say  that  no  Chinese 
guns  belched  forth  flame  or  shot  to  check  these  savages  of  the 
Oural,  nor  did  Kien  Long  look  down  on  the  scene  of  savage 
butchery. 

The  Cossack  disturbed  my  musing  on  the  Tartar  exodus  by 
pointing  out  a  smoke  very  &r  to  the  w^t,  which  we  knew  was 
not  from  our  people.  Earghis  were  undoubtedly  there,  and  now 
we  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  as  they  were  encamped  to  the 
west  of  our  route,  and  would  soon  see  the  smoke  of  our  fires. 
We  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  downward,  foUowing  the  track 
of  our  friends,  whom,  in  less  than  an  hour,  we  discovered  in  a 
small  grassy  valley,  with  a  litde  stream  of  pure  water  leaping  and 
foaming  in  its  rocky  bed.  All  was  prepared  for  our  sleeping,  and 
a  most  vigilant  watch  was  directed  to  be  kept  up  throughout  the 
night,  as  we  might  receive  a  visit  from  some  of  thpse  roving  bands 
who  are  constantly  moving  about  the  steppes.  Just  at  dusk  our 
horses  were  brought  and  secured  close  to  us,  and  the  first  watch 
appointed :  each  man  had  his  arms  placed  near  at  hand,  in  case 
of  a  surprise  in  the  night.     Every  one  knew  that  our  safety 
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depended  on  oureelves ;  tbat  we  should  find  no  one  to  aid  us  here 
if  taken  unawares ;  that  our  &te  would  then  be  sealed,  and  that 
we  should  all  be  sold  into  captivity.  These  were  strong  induce- 
ments  to  bravery  and  vigilance,  and  all  determined  never  to  be 
taken  alive.  Our  evening  meal  being  ended,  we  were  soon 
stretched  on  our  saddle-cloths,  and  several  sleeping  soundly. 
For  a  time  I  was  occupied  in  settling  which  should  be  our  route; 
this  done,  I,  like  the  rest,  fell  asleep. 

Just  as  the  day  dawned  I  awoke,  and  saw  a  funt  light  rising 
in  the  east,  which  gradually  increased,  till  the  sun's  rays  were 
seen  tipping  the  hills  around  us.  The  route  was  still  to  the  south, 
among  hills  rising  somewhat  higher  than  many  we  passed  yestei^ 
day.  After  riding  about  three  hours,  a  singular  dome-shaped  hill 
was  seen  at  some  distance  to  the  southeast,  which  reminded  me 
of  Eolmaok-Tologuy.  To  pass  this  would  not  take  us  &r  out  of 
our  course,  and  I  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  what  it  was.  As 
we  approached  the  place  I  observed  that  the  countiy  was  crossed 
by  several  ravines,  and  rode  along  the  edge  of  one  that  led  directly 
toward  the  great  dome  which  had  excited  my  curiosity.  Having 
ridden  about  three  versts,  I  pereeived  that  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  was  covered  with  a  dark  substance  of  a  peculiar  character, 
which  I  immediately  recognised. 

Leaving  our  horses  with  the  men,  myself  and  three  others 
scrambled  down  the  rocky  sides,  when  I  found  the  dark  mass  was 
a  bed  of  lava,  which  had  flowed  down  the  ravine.  It  was  broken, 
rugged,  and  very  difficult  to  walk  over,  and  as  we  went  along  I 
ascertained  that  it  had  come  from  the  dome-shaped  mass  before 
me.  On  reaching  the  spot  I  assured  myself  that  the  substance 
had  gushed  from  several  places  on  the  side  of  the  mount,  and 
had  run  a  short  distance  down  the  ravine.  It  was  only  a  small 
quantity  that  had  been  ejected  on  this  side.  I  now  determined 
to  ascend  the  dome  and  examine  its  summit.  We  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  climbing  the  perpendicular  &ce  of  the 
ravine,  to  reach  what  I  shall  term  the  sprin^ng  of  the  dome. 
The  whole  mass  was  of  a  dark  purple-gray  color,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  forced  up,  in  a  soft  or  almost  liquid  state, 
into  the  shape  of  an  enormous  air-bubble.  It  was  split  and  frac- 
tured in  every  direction,  but  not  in  regular  strata.  After  exam* 
ining  the  rock  minutely,  I  concluded  that  the  whole  external 
covering  was  basaltic.    I  found  olivine  in  small  greenish  ciystals 
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in  two  or  tbree  specimens ;  in  some  it  appeared  to  penrade  the 
whole  maflS|  but  only  in  small  particles.  That  this  was  the  oom« 
menoement  of  a  yolcano  is  quite  certain,  but *^  the  melted  matter 
bad  found  an  outlet  at  some  other  place.  There  was  not  a  bhide 
of  grass  growing  on  this  dome,  to  the  summit  of  which  a  Cossack 
and  myself  scrambled  with  great  toil  and  difficulty. 

I  now  observed  that  it  was  not  a  regular  circle,  but  elliptical  in 
form,  the  long  diameter  being  about  five  hundred  yards,  and  the 
other  about  four  hundred  yards.  I  spent  several  hours  examining 
this  singular  place,  and  in  sketching  two  views,  which  are  highly 
interesting.  While  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  dome  I  observed 
another  similar  formation  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
versts  to  the  southeast ;  therefore,  passing  round  the  east  side  of 
the  great  dome,  we  turned  our -steps  in  that  direction,  riding  over 
many  small  hills  and  gradually  descending  toward  the  plain.  A 
sharp  look-out  had  been  kept  to  the  westward  in  the  direction  of 
the  Kirglus,  and  shortly  after  noon  an  aoul  was  seen  among  some 
low  hills  eight  or  ten  vents  distant.  After  a  consultation,  we 
deemed  it  best  to  proceed  to  it,  and  see  how  its  inhabitants  would 
treat  strangers.  In  a  short  time  we  were  riding  through  a  large 
herd  of  horses  and  camels,  when  the  Kirghis  herdsmen  came  up, 
and  asked  whence  we  had  come  and  whither  we  were  going.  They 
were  told  that  we  had  come  from  the  Oubsa-Noor,  and  that  we 
were  going  to  the  Oulunjour.  We  now  learned  that  the  €und 
was  a  very  large  one,  and  belonged  to  Sultan  Baspasihan ;  also 
that  we  should  find  him  with  his  tribe.  Every  Kirghis  that  we 
passed  had  his  battle-axe  han^ng  on  his  saddle,  but  whether  this 
was  adopted  as  a  security  against  man  or  animab,  we  could  not 
tell.  After  going  on  a  few  versts,  a  Kirghis  came  gallopping  up 
to  point  out  the  position  of  the  aoul^  then  left  us  and  rode  fast 
toward  it,  as  if  the  sight  of  our  arms  had  caused  him  to  hasten  to 
Afford  the  sultan  an  opportunity  of  giving  us  a  warm  reception. 

A  short  ride  farther  brought  us  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  beyond 
which  we  looked  down  upon  the  cuml,  lying  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  stream  in  the  valley.  About  a  verst  distant  from  the  yourU 
lay  a  lake,  probably  four  or  five  versts  long  and  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  On  one  side  was  a  thick  bed  of  reeds,  and  on  the  other 
a  grassy  shore,  on  which  sheep  and  goats  were  scattered  about  in 
great  numbers.  We  now  observed  several  men  spring  on  their 
horses  and  ride  to  meet  us :  this  was  certainly  a  mission  of  peace. 
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When  w«  met^  one  of  the  men  rode  up  to  me,  plaoed  his  hand  on 
my  oheBt^  njing  **  Aman."  I  followed  hia  exampk,  and  we  rode 
on.  As  we  appxoached  there  seemed  to  be  a  graU  oommotion  in 
the  ctauT;  two  Kirghis  had  mounted  their  horses  and  gone  off  at 
fall  gallop.  Others  were  busy  ooUeoting  bnshesi  and  all  seemed 
occupied.  Our  escort  guided  us  to  a  large  ^ourt  with  a  long 
spear  stuck  into  the  ground  at  the  door,  and  a  long  tuft  of  black 
hoisehair  was  hanging  from  beneath  its  glittering  head.  A  fine 
tall  man  met  us  at  the  door.  He  eaught  the  reina  of  my  bridle^ 
gave  me  his  hand  to  enable  me  to  dismount,  and  led  me  into  the 
yaurt 

This  was  Sultan  Baspasihaa,  who  weloomed  me  into  his  dwell- 
ing. He  was  a  strong,  ruddy-fMed  man,  dressed  in  a  black  ydvet 
kahit  edged  with  sable,  and  wore  ajdeep  crimson  shawl  round  hia 
waist;  on  hia  head  was  a  red  doth  conical  cap,  trimmed  with 
fozskin,  with  an  owl's  feather  hanging  from  the  top,  showing  hia 
descent  from  Oenghia  Khan.  A  Bokharian  carpet  had  been 
spread,  on  which  he  seated  me,  and  then  sat  down  oj^ponte.  I 
invited  him  to  a  seat  beside  me,  which  etidently  gave  satis&etion. 
In  a  few  minutes  two  boys  entered,  bringing  in  tea  and  fraitt 
They  were  dressed  in  striped  silk  kalats,  with  fozskin  cape  on 
their  heads,  and  green  shawls  round  their  waists.  They  were  hia 
two  sons.  The  sultana  was  out  on  a  visit  to  the  aoul  of  another 
suItAi,  two  days^  journey  distant. 

The  yaurt  was  a  large  one,  with  silk  curtains  hanging  on  one 
side,  ooveriDg  the  sleeping-place — bed  it  was  not.  Near  to  thin 
stood  a  '*  bearcooto''  (a  large  black  ea^e)  and  a  falcon  chained  to 
their  perches;  and  I  perceived  that  every  person  entering  the 
jfourt  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  feathered  monarch. 
On  the  oi^>osito  side  were  three  kids  and  two  lambs,  secured  in  a 
small  pen.  There  was  a  pile  <ii  boxes  and  Bokharian  carpets 
behind  me,  and  the  large  koumu  sack  carefully  secured  with 
wnlock.  Between  us  and  the  door  sat  eight  or  ten  Kirghis 
watohing  my  proceedings  with  great  interest.  Outside  the  door 
were  a  group  of  women,  with  their  small  black  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  stranger.  A  conversation  was  carried  on  between  the 
sultan,  a  Cossack,  and  Tchuck-a-boi ;  and  by  the  ecrulanixiDg 
glances  of  the  sultan  I  soon  perceived  that  I  waa  the  subject. 
My  shooting-jacket,  long  boots,  and  felt  hat  were  mattars  of  inter* 
eet,  but  my  belt  and  pistds  formed  ibe  great  attraction.    The 
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miltaii  wisbed  to  eiamioe  them.  HayiDg  first  removed  tlie  caps, 
I  handed  one  to  him ;  he  tamed  it  round  in  eyerj  direction,  and 
looked  down  the  barrels.  This  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  wished 
to  see  them  fired,  and  wanted  to  place  a  kid  for  the  target,  proba- 
bly thinking  that  so  short  a  weapon  would  produce  bo  effect. 
Declining  his  kid,  I  tore  a  leaf  out  of  my  sketch-book,  made  a 
mark  in  the  eentre,  and  gaye  it  to  the  Cossack.  He  understood 
my  intention,  split  the  end  of  a  stick,  slipped  in  tile  edge  of  (he 
paper,  went  out,  and  stuck  the  stick  in  the  ground  some  distance 
from  the  ymtrt.  The  sultan  rose,  and  aO  left  the  'dwelling.  Z 
followed  him  out,  and  went  to  the  target.  Knowing  that  we  were 
among  a  very  lawless  set,  I  determined  they  should  see  that  even 
these  little  implements  were  dangerous.  Stepping  out  ttteen 
paces,  I  turned  round,  cocked  my  pistol,  fired,  and  made  a  hole 
in  the  paper.  The  sultan  and  his  people  evidently  thought  this 
a  tridt.  He  said  something  to  his  son,  who  instantly  nn  off  into 
the  yaurt  and  brought  to  his  &ther  a  Chinese  wooden  bowl. 
This  was  placed  upside  down  on  the  stick  by  hur  own  hand,  and 
when  he  had  returned  to  a  place  near  me,  I  sent  a  ball  thiough 
it  The  holes  were  examined  with  great  care;  indeed,  one  man 
placed  the  bowl  on  his  head,  to  see  where  tiie  hole  would  be 
marked  on  his  forehead.  This  was  suffidendy  significant  The 
people  we  were  now  among  I  knew  to  be  groitly  dreaded  by  aO 
the  suirounding  tribes:  in  short,  they  are  robben  who  set  al 
nought  the  authority  of  China,  and  cany  on  thdr  depredations^ 
with  impunity. 

On  looking  round,  I  noticed  that  a  set  of  daring  fellows  had 
been  watching  my  movements;  also  that  the  fiitted  dieep  had 
been  kilkd,  and  the  repast  would  soon  be  given.  Two  brawny 
oooks  were  skimming  the  steaming  caldron,  and  other  preparations 
were  in  progress,  while  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  seated  around,  waiting  for  the  feast  As  alECighis  banquet 
is  for  any  European  an  eztraoniinary  event,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
deaeribe  one  at  which  I  was  the  guest  of  Sdtan  Baspasihan. 
The  party  were  ikr  too  numerous  to  be  accommodated  in  liaytmrk 
A  Bokharian  carpet  was  spread  outside,  on  which  he  placed  me„ 
taking  his  seat  near.  A  small  spaoe  in  front  of  the  sultan  was 
left  clear,  and  around  this  the  men  seated  themselves  in  circles— 
the  elder,  or  more  distinguished  members  of  the  tribe,  nearest  his 
penon :  there  were  more  than  Mtj  men,  women,  and  childrBtt 
25 
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iaaemUed  m  firant  of  ihdr  ebief.  The  bojB  «i  bolund  IhemeD; 
the  women  and  girk  oeoupied  ihe  last  place,  excepting  the  dogs, 
who  were  standing  at  a  short  distanoe,  apparentlj  quite  as  much 
interested  as  the  rest 

When  all  were  seated,  two  men  came  into  the  inner  eirole,  eaeh 
having  a  oast  iron  vessel  shaped  something  like  a  coffse-pot  One 
approached  the  snitan,  the  other  myselfy  and  poured  warm  watet 
npon  our  hands;  bat  each  person  must  provide  his  own  toweL 
lliis  oeremon J  was  performed  for  every  man,  from  the  saltan  to 
the  herdsman.  The  women  and  the  gixls  were  left  to  do  it  for 
themselves.  The  ablations  having  been  perfonned,  the  oooka 
brought  in  the  smoking  vessels — ^long  wooden  tiaji,  similar  to 
those  used  by  butchers  in  London — spiled  up  with  heaps  of  boiled 
mutton.  One  was  placed  between  the  sultan  and  myself,  filled 
with  mutton  and  boiled  rice.  Each  man  drew  his  knife  ham  its 
sheath,  dispensing  entirely  with  plates.  My  host  seued  a  fine 
piece  of  mutton  from  the  reeking  mass,  placed  it  in  my  hand,  and 
then  began  on  his  own  account.  This  was  the  signal  to  fall  to, 
and  many  hands  were  soon  dipped  in  the  other  trays.  The  Kir- 
ghis  who  sat  nearest  the  trays  selected  the  things  he  liked  best» 
and,  after  eatinga  part,  handed  it  to  the  man  sitting  behind;  whea 
again  diminished,  this  was  passed  to  a  third,  then  to  the  boys; 
and,  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  these  hands  and  months,  the 
bone  reaches  the  women  and  girls,  divested  of  nearly  every  parti- 
te of  food.  Finally,  when  these  poor  creatures  have  gnawed  till 
nothing  is  left  on  the  bone,  it  is  tossed  to  the  dogs.  While  the 
dinnw  was  progressing,  I  observed  three  little  naked  urchins  creep- 
ing up  toward  our  bowl  from  behind  the  sultan,  whose  attention 
WM  directed  to  the  circles  in  front  THor  litde  eyes  anzbusly 
watched  his  movements,  and  when  sufficiently  near,  their  hands 
dutched  a  piece  of  mutton  from  the  tray.  They  then  retreated  in 
the  same  stealthy  manner  behind  a  heap  of  votZodb,  and  devoured 
the  spoil.  I  saw  this  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  was  highly 
amused  by  their  cunning.  Beyond  the  women,  and  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  dogs,  there  was  a  child  about  four  years  old  sitting 
with  a  dry  leg-bone  of  a  sheep  in  its  hand.  This  punled  me  at 
first,  till  I  saw  bones  thrown  among  them,  when  there  was  a  gene- 
ral rush  of  the  canine  race.  The  child  was  not  daunted  by  their 
g^wls;  his  bony  weapon  fell  heavy  on  their  noses,  and  he  fre- 
quently carried  off  the  sp<Nl.    In  a  remarkably  short  time  the 
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slieep  bad  disappeared^  wlien  large  bowls  of  tbe  liquid  in  wbiob  it 
bad  been  boiled  were  banded  round,  and  drunk  witb  a  great  relisb 
by  tbe  Kirgbis.  The  dinner  being  ended,  two  men  brougbt  tbe 
water-vessels,  and  poured  tbe  warm  liquid  over  our  bands,  after 
wbicb  all  rose  up  and  went  to  tbeir  occupations. 

Tbe  sultan  expressed  a  wisb  to  see  our  rifles  used,  and  ordered 
tbree  of  bis  men  to  bring  out  tbeirs.  I  gave  tbem  powder  and 
lead,  and  iuduoed  tbem  to  fire  at  a  target  placed  at  sixty  paces 
distant;  eacb  man  fired  two  rounds,  but  not  one  ball  touobed  it. 
Tbey  tben  remoyed  ten  paces  nearer,  and  one  man  bit  it,  to  tbeir 
great  joy.  A  Cossack  and  Tcbuok-a^boi  next  fired,  and  sent  both 
balls  near  the  centre.  I  now  desired  one  of  the  Cossacks  to  place 
tbe  target  at  what  be  considered  tbe  best  long  range  for  tbeir  rifles. 
He  stepped  off  two  hundred  paces — about  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  yards.  Tbe  sultan  and  bis  Kirgbis  looked  at  tbe  distance 
wiib  utter  amaaement.  When  tbe  first  shot  was  fired,  and  the 
hole  pointed  out  not  far  from  tbe  centre,  tbey  were  astonished. 
The  target  was  a  piece  of  dark  voilock^  with  a  piece  of  white  paper^ 
seven  inches  square,  pinned  on  tbe  middle.  This  I  have  always 
found  much  better  than  a  black  centre.  We  all  fired,  and  not  a 
ball  missed  tbe  paper.  When  tbe  sultan  saw  this,  I  fancied  that 
it  made  a  strong  impression  on  bis  mind ;  the  superiority  of  our 
armsy  and  tbe  way  tbey  were  used,  could  scarcely  be  without  its 
effect.  After  this  there  was  a  general  cleaning  of  arms,  to  have 
ihem  in  perfect  order. 

We  were  now  in  Chinese  Tartary,  in  the  country  of  tbe  ancient 
Sungarians  previous  to  tbeir  being  conquered  by  tbe  Chinese  em- 
peror Eien  Long,  near  the  middle  of  tbe  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  in  this  re^on  that  about  four  thousand  men  of  the  tribe  d 
Prince  Tsebeck  Dordzi  settled  after  the  exodus  of  the  Tartars  from 
tbe  Volga.  We  should  most  probably  make  an  acquaintance  with 
the  descendants  of  these  men  before  many  days  passed  over. 

Tbe  sultan  returned  into  the  yourt  with  me,  accompanied  by  a 
Cossack  and  Tchuck-a-boi.  I  wished  to  ascertain  if  we  should 
find  Kii^bis  farther  to  tbe  southeast,  taking  care  at  the  same  time 
not  to  bint  that  there  could  be  any  difficulty  to  retard  our  travel- 
ling in  that  direction,  as  I  bad  learned  that  the  Asiatics  instantly 
take  advantage  of  any  doubt,  aud  turn  it  to  their  own  account :  I 
have  surmounted  not  a  few  of  their  impossibilities.  In  answer  to 
my  questions^  Baspaaihan  said  there  were  two  chiefii  in  the  coun- 
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try  beyond  his  pastaroB,  Oni-jaM  and  EonlMldoe;  and  at  eif^ 
days'  journey  from  hia  aotU  we  shonld  find  his  Mend,  Snltan 
Sabeck,  a  rery  good  man.  He  informed  me  that  Oui-jass  wonld 
treat  ns  well,  bat  he  said  that  Koubaldos  was  a  great  robber.  I 
desired  to  know  if  there  were  Kirghis  about  Eessil-bach-Noor. 
The  saltan  informed  me  that  there  were  many  aauk  on  the  River 
Oaranjoar,  that  Kessil-bach-Noor  was  six  days'  journey  distant, 
and  that  the  people  were  all  robbers. 

I  desired  the  Gossaek  to  inform  Baspasihan  of  my  intention  to 
Tisit  his  friend  Saltan  Sabeek,  and  that  we  shoold  start  in  the 
morning.     He  at  onoe  proposed  to  aoo(»npany  me  to  another  aoul 
of  his  own,  nearly  a  days'  joomej  distant  in  tiie  direction  we  must 
travel.    We  were  also  to  have  a  hunt  with  the  bearoooie,  that  I 
might  see  their  sport,  as  we  shoold  find  plenty  of  game  on  our 
way.   The  gunpowder  and  the  lead  which  I  had  given  to  his  men 
had  brought  this  about.     He  was  also  desirous  of  seeing  a  boar* 
hunt,  and  witnessing  the  effects  of  our  rifles  on  the  bristly  animal. 
During  the  evening  the  sultan  asked  if  I  would  permit  two  of  his 
Kirghis  to  go  with  me  to  Sultan  Sabeek.    He  wished  to  send  a 
pretont  of  a  fine  young  stallion  to  his  friend,  which  he  thought 
would  be  perfectly  safe  under  our  escort.    The  accuracy  and 
lange  of  our  rifles  had  impressed  upon  him  a  very  high  notion 
of  the  power  we  possessed  to  repd  the  attack  of  any  plunderersiy 
and  he  thought  it  probable  that  we  might  meet  with  some  of 
them.     Several  skins  were  spread  for  me  in  the  sultan's  yawrif 
on  which  I  slept  soundly,  and  forgot  for  a  time  both  fatigue  and 
robbers. 

Soon  after  daybreak  we  were  all  up^  and  making  preparations 
for  our  departure.  Horses  were  standing  ready  sadcUed,  and 
everything  indicated  a  busy  scene.  I  saw  two  Kirghis  occupied 
with  the  bearcoote  and  the  ^bJcou.  Having  finished  our  morning 
meal,  horses  were  brought  for  the  sultan  and  myself.  I  was  to  be 
mounted  to-day  on  one  of  his  best  steeds — a  fine  dark  gray,  that 
stood  champing  my  English  bit,  which  he  did  not  appear  to  relish. 
All  my  party  were  mounted  on  the  sultan's  horses ;  ours  had  beea 
sent  on  to  the  aotd  with  a  party  of  his  people  and  three  of  my 
Kalmucks.  When  mounted,  I  had  time  to  examine  the  party. 
The  saltan  and  his  two  sons  rode  beautiful  animals.  The  ddest 
boy  carried  the  falcon,  which  was  to  fly  at  the  feathered  game. 
A  well-mounted  Kirghis  held  the  bearooote,  chained  to  a  perohj 
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whioli  was  seoored  into  a  Boeket  on  his  sftddle.  The  eagle  had 
shackleB  and  a  hood^  and  was  peifeotly  qtiiet :  be  was  nnder  the 
charge  of  two  men.  Near  to  the  saltan  were  his  three  hunters, 
or  guards,  with  their  rifles,  and  around  us  were  a  band  of  about 
twenty  Eirgbis,  in  their  bright-oolored  halats :  more  than  half 
the  number  were  armed  with  battle-axes.  Taking  us  altc^tber, 
we  were  a  wild-looking  group,  whom  most  people  would  rather 
behold  at  a  distance  than  come  in  contact  with. 

We  began  our  march,  going  nearly  due  east,  the  sultan's  three 
hunters  leading  the  van,  followed  by  his  highness  and  myself; 
his  t^o  sons  and  the  eagle-bearers  immediately  behind  us,  with 
two  of  my  men  in  dose  attendance.  A  ride  of  about  two  hours 
brought  us  to  the  bank  of  a  stagnant  river,  fni^d  with  reeds 
and  bushes,  where  the  sultan  expected  that  we  should  find  game. 
We  had  not  ridden  far  when  we  discorered  traces  of  the  wild 
boar,  large  plots  having  been  recently  plowed  up.  This  gave  us 
hopes  of  sport.  Our  rifles  were  unslung,  and  we  spread  out  our 
party  to  beat  the  ground. 

We  had  not  gone  fiir  when  several  large  deer  rushed  past  a 
jutting  point  of  the  reeds,  and  bounded  over  the  plain  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  us.  In  an  instant  the  beazcoote  was  un- 
hooded  and  his  shackles  removed,  when  he  sprung  from  his  perdi 
and  soared  up  into  the  air.  I  watched  him  ascend  as  he  wheeled 
round,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
animals;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken.  He  had  now  risen  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  seemed  to  poise  himself  for  about  a 
minute.  After  this  he  gave  two  or  three  flaps  with  hb  wings, 
and  swooped  off  in  a  straight  line  toward  his  proy.  I  could  not 
perceive  that  his  winga  moved,  but  he  went  at  a  fearful  speed. 
There  was  a  shout,  and  away  went  hb  keepers  at  full  gallop,  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.*  I  gave  my  horse  hb  head  and  a  tomch 
of  the  whip ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  carried  me  to  the  front,  and  I 
was  riding  neck-and-neck  with  one  of  the  keepers.  When  we 
were  about  two  hundred  yards  off  the  bearooote  struck  hb  prey. 
The  deer  gave  a  bound  forward  and  ML  Tke  bearooote  had 
struck  one  talon  into  hb  neck,  the  other  into  hb  back,  and  with 
hb  beak  was  tearing  out  the  animal's  liver.  The  Kirghb  sprung 
from  hb  horse,  slipped  the  hood  over  the  eagle's  head  and  the 
.  shackles  upon  hb  legs,  and  removed  him  ftem  hb  prqr  without 
difliculty.    The  keeper  mounted  hb  hone,  hb  assistant  placed 
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the  beaiooote  on  his  perch,  uid  he  mm  ready  for  another  ffij^t 
No  dogs  are  taken  ont  when  hunting  with  the  eagle ;  they  woold 
be  destroyed  to  a  oertainty ;  indeed,  the  Kirghis  assert  that  he 
will  attack  and  kill  the  wolf.  Foxes  are  hunted  in  this  way,  and 
many  are  killed ;  the  wild  goat  and  the  lesser  kinds  of  deer  are 
also  taken  in  considerable  numbers.  We  had  not  gone  far  before 
a  considerable  number  of  antelopes  were  seen  feeding  on  the 
plain.  Again  the  bird  soared  up  in  circles  as  before,  this' time  I 
thought  to  a  greater  elevatiott,  and  again  he  made  the  fatal  swoop 
at  his  intended  victim,  and  the  animal  was  dead  before  we  reached 
him.  ,  The  bearcoote  is  unerring  in  his  flight;  unless  the  animal 
can  escape  into  holes  in  the  rocks,  as  the  fox  does  sometimes, 
death  is  his  certain  doom. 

We  returned  to  the  river,  beating  the  cover  in  search  of  other 
animals,  and  rode  for  a  long  time  without  success.  At  length  we 
roused  up  some  game  which  kept  in  the  long  grass  and  reeds. 
Subsequently  we  got  sight  of  the  bristly  back  of  a  large  boar; 
several  shots  were  fired,  but  no  ball  went  near  him.  After  run- 
ning him  about  half  an  hour  we  came  upon  open  ground,  when 
we  had  the  game  in  full  view — two  young  boars  and  a  veiy  large 
one;  and  as  they  all  made  for  the  open  country,  they  afforded  vm 
a  good  chase. 

The  animals  bounded  along  at  a  great  speed  about  four  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  us,  but  presently  separated,  the  two  young  ones 
tnming  to  the  left  toward  the  cover  on  the  river  fiirther  down ; 
and  as  the  old  boar  went  forward  on  his  course,  onr  party  divided, 
some  trying  to  head  the  young  boars  and  force  them  ont  upon  the 
steppe,  while  several  of  the  sultan's  Kirghis,  two  Cossacks, 
Tchuck-a-boi,  and  myself,  foUowed  the  old  boar,  and  were  gaining 
upon  him  hat,  I  observed  that  he  was  a  much  nobler  foe,  and 
much  more  dangerous  to  approach  than  those  we  had  shot  before. 
The  horses  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase,  and  dashed 
over  the  plain  at  a  pace  that  was  rapidly  bringing  us  toward  onr 
game.  A  Cossack  and  myself  had  been  gradually  drawing  ahead 
of  the  other  hunters,  and  were  now  within  fifty  yards  of  the  boar, 
though  too  much  behind  him  to  get  a  good  shot.  We  could  see 
his  formidable  tusks  and  the  foam  on  his  jaws  as  he  gnashed 
ibem  together  in  his  rage.  A  few  minutes  more  brought  us 
abreast  of  him,  and  gradually  closing  nearer,  when  within  about 
twenty  yards  the  Cossack  fired,  and  I  saw  that  ttie  boar  was 
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irottDded.  He  turned  bk  head  towaid  m  for  a  moment^  and  thm 
mshed  on.  I  was  now  within  fifteen  paces  of  him,  and  going  at 
the  same  speed.  Oiasping  the  horse  firmly  with  my  knees,  I 
dropped  the  rein  and  fired^  I  nodoed  with  effeot,  ss  a  red  stream 
gushed  down  his  shoulder. 

He  turned  suddenly  and  made  a  rush  toward  me,  but  my  horse 
was  too  aotire  for  him,  and  in  two  or  three  bounds  earned  me 
past  A  Ejrghis,  howerer,  who  was  not  &r  behind,  was  eaught, 
and  the  chest  of  his  steed  torn  open  by  one  stroke  of  his  fearfU 
tusks.  The  horse  sprung  forward  a  few  strides  and  fell.  At  this 
eritical  moment  was  heard  the  oiaok  of  two  rifles,  and  the  boar, 
again  wounded,  turned  away  from  his  intended  yictim..  After  this 
the  Rirghis  drew  back,  the  Cossacks  and  Kalmuck  remained  to 
reload  their  rifles,  and  I  followed  alone.  Opening  both  my  hol- 
sters, I  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  my  pistols  on  the  boards 
tough  hide,  and  keeping  my  horse  well  in  hand,  and  ready  for  a 
bound,  I  rode  alongside  within  a  few  yards,  when  I  got  a  good 
shot,  which  stopped  his  progress.  At  this  moment  I  heard  the 
report  of  a  rifle  close  behind  me,  when  the  boar  gave  a  spring  and 
fell  dead.  I  turned  round  and  saw  a  Cossack :  his  ball  had  inflicted 
the  fatal  wound.  The  people  came  up,  the  Rirghis  who  had  been 
so  unceremonionsly  dismounted  riding  behind  one  of  his  com- 
panions, his  horse  haying  been  killed;  he  looked  at  the  dead  boari 
spat  at  him,  and  called  him  "  Shaitan." 

Far  away  on  the  horison  we  could  see  our  other  friends  still  en- 
gaged on  their  hunt.  Leaying  part  of  the  men  to  bring  in  the 
animal,  we  returned  slowly  toward  the  river.  When  we  reached 
the  hunters  I  found  that  they  had  killed  one  of  the  boars,  and 
that  the  other  had  escaped  badly  wounded,  having,  as  we  sup* 
posed,  swum  over  the  river.  The  sultan  had  remained  with  tUs 
party,  and  was  delighted  with  the  sport.  I  was  informed  that  it 
would  take  us  many  hours  to  ride  to  the  aim/ where  we  were  to  have 
our  nighf  s  lodging ;  also,  that  it  was  necessary  to  ride  fast,  or  we 
should  not  reach  it  before  dark.  Baspasihan  put  his  horse  into  a 
sharp  trot,  his  hunters  pushed  on  to  their  places  in  the  van,  and 
our  march  was  continued  in  the  same  order  as  we  left  the  eund  in 
the  morning.  Our  route  was  in  a  southwesterly  direction  over  a 
vast  plain,  extending  &r  as  the  eye  oould  reach,  on  which  I  couU 
not  discover  any  objects  rising  above  the  horison,  which  greatly 
disq>pointed  me^  as  I  expected  to  see  the  summits  of  the  Sjan- 
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mmm  prate  ww  ooTiwed  with  iwgii  gnsB,  in  att€VB  ww  a  mmij 
WMta^  when  ai  kstira  saw  a  amoke^  and  aharUj  afterward  many 
dark  apolB  oa  the  liariioii :  (heaa  were  ike  j/vwrit.  After  lidbg 
another  hour  we  oame  upon  a  large  heid  of  .hofaeB  and  oameb 
*  vetarBiBg  te  the  ooiiL  Oar  horeea  were  now  put  iate  a  gaUop, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  were  sitting  in  the  saltan's  yauri^  when 
koumu  was  handed  round  in  large  bowk.  I  acknowledged  a 
pieteeaee  for  tea,  which  was  soon  piepared;  bat  aa  the  Kiighis 
sal  watehing  me  drink  it,  I  was  eonvinoed  that  (hey  thooght  me 
a  complete  barbarian^  and  pitied  my  want  of  tasta  Pieeently 
smoking  platters  of  mnttf^n  were  breast  in,  and^  jadgwg  by  the 
qnaatity,  ^>eedily  consomed.  Indeed,  my  impression  was  that  it 
woold  be  difficoh  to  find  hunters  with  better  appetitea.  It  was 
just  dark  when  this  meal  was  endedj^and  in  a  short  time  all  wene 
sleeping  soundly. 

Just  as  the  day  dawned  I  tamed  out  to  examine  our  positioB, 
wh«i  I  discovered  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Syan-shan.  They  ap- 
peared oold  and  ghost-like  against  the-  deep  blue  sky ;  presently 
they  were  tipped  with  the  sun's  rays,  and  shone  forth  like  rubies. 
I  sat  on  the  ground  watehing  the  ohanges  with  much  interest^  till 
the  whole  hmdscape  was  lighted  up.  Immediately  near  me  was 
a  busy  seene :  on  one  side  the  men  were  milking  the  maresi  to 
the  number  of  more  than  on^  hundred,  and  carrying  the  leathern 
pales  of  milk  to  the  kaumu  bag  in  fine  yauri,  the  young  foals 
being  secured  in  two  long  lines  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground. 
In  front  and  on  the  ot^posite  side  the  women  were  milking  oows^ 
•he^  and  goats,  and  at  a  little  distance  beyond  these  the  cameb 
were  Buckling  their  young.  Around  the  cuml  the  steppe  was 
filled  with  animal  life.  The  sultan  told  me  that  there  were  mose 
diaa  two  thousaud  horaesi  half  the  number  of  cows  and  oxen, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  camels,  and  more  than  six  thouasad 
aheep  and  goats.  The  screams  of  the  camels,  the  bdlowiiig  of 
bulls,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  bleating  «ji  sheep  and 
goat^  formed  a  pastoml  chorus  such  as  I  had  never  heard  in 
Europe. 

Baspaaihan  proposed  sending  ibrae  of  his  Kirghis — one  pos- 
sssaod  some  knowledge  of  the  oountry--'«s  for  as  the  pastures  d 
the  robber  KoohaUos ;  beyond  that  pomt  he  had  never  been;  the 
ather  two  were  to  attend  upon  the  young  staUion.    My  hoei  alao 


tebed  llisl  I  innddTiflit  bim  <m  my  Tetnra  to  KtBoUnoh,  m  I 
droold  then-fiad  him  mora  to  Uie  west  on  my  lonte.  He  fioiher 
innsted  on  my  lidiiig  daring  thk  journey  hii  hone,  s  splendid 
animal,  of  great  power  and  speed.  Afker  giving  instniotion  to 
his  Kixghis  and  the  Goesaoks,  and  cautioning  them  to  keep  a 
strict  watdi  when  we  were  with  Konbaldos  and  his  tribe,  we 
patted  and  tamed  to  the  soathesst,  as  oar  roato  lay  in  that  direo- 
tion.  It  was  ezpeeted  that  we  shoold  find  one  of  the  aouk  of 
Ooi-jass  late  in  the  evening  after  a  long  ride.  This  antieipatMn 
prevented  any  attempt  at  hnating ;  indeed,  the  Kii]g^  urged  na 
on  at  a  rapid  pace.  After  riding  over  a  grassy  steppe  for  near 
fimr  hoars,  and  crossing  several  dry  watevDevrses,  we  oame  npon 
a  stony  track  on  which  there  was  scarcely  any  vegetation.  The 
aspect  was  ezceedin^y  dreary  in  the  distance,  the  prominent 
featore  being  some  dark  rodcy  ridges,  toward  which  we  were 
riding.  Having  gone  aboat  ten  or  twelve  vents  fiurther,  we 
reached  a  depression  in.  the  steppe,  at  the  bottom  of  whioh  by  a 
lake,  oval  in  form,  and,  as  near  as  I  coald  judge,  eight  to  ten 
versto  in  length.  The  country  anmnd  was  stony  and  barren ; 
even  the  shores  of  the  lake  appeared  black  and  steiik ;  in  shorty 
there  was  not  a  patoh  of  green  to  vary  the  bark  pur|^  coloring 
of  the  stooy  covering.  It  is  into  this  deep  hollow  that  the  water* 
oouises  we  had  paased  are  emptied.  The  lake  has  no  outlet ;  in 
the  spring  it  must  be  much  larger,  when  the  snow-water  fhftn  the 
vast  plains  is  poored  into  it  Daring  the  summer  in  this  dry 
region,  the  additional  quantity  of  water  b  carried  off  by  evi^of*- 
tica. 

I  wished  to  ride  down  to  the  shore  of  thn  lake,  hut  the  Eirgfais 
objected,  saying  it  was  far  to  die  nearest  aaul.  I  was  thus  most 
relnctandy  compelled  to  abandon  my  project.  Our  horses  were 
urged  on  as  quickly  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted,  koep- 
ing  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  valley.  We  had  not  gone  very 
fkr  when  we  came  to  the  bed  of  another  river,  which  was  at  tiiis 
part  cut  into  a  ravine  about  fifty  feet  deep  and  Uiree  hundred  feet 
wide.  A  small  stream  was  running  among  the  rocks,  which  at 
times  must  be  a  raging  torrent.  It  was  impossible  to  descend 
the  abrupt  rock  on  honeback;  we  therefore  turned  toward  the 
lake  and  rode  down  into  the  valley.  Here  we  crossed  ^  bed  of 
the  river  without  dilficulty,  and  ascended  to  the  steppe,  along 
which  we  could  only  ride  slowly,  as  our  path  was  over  a  layer  of 
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small  itoD6i|  none  laiger  than  an  egg,  bat  not  immded  Vy  tko  ao* 
tion  of  water.  They  were  all  sharp  and  angular  pieces;  in  hat, 
the  ooontry  had  been  Macadamised,  but  by  what  process  this  sin- 
galar  effeet  had  been  prodnoed  I  can  not  tell.  We  were  closely 
approaching  the  rooky  ridges — amasses  of  stone  thrown  up  to  no 
great  deyation— HM>me  several  versts  in  length,  with  small  steppei 
mnning  in  between.  We  soon  reached  one  of  these  openings,  and 
found  it  covered  with  sand,  with  oocasional  tofts  of  roogh  grass. 
Onr  horses  were  now  poshed  on  at  arapid  space,  when  we  shortfy 
saw  the  steppe  extending,  till  sky  and  plain  min^^  in  blue  and 
pnrple  haie. 

Before  qnittbg  these  ridges,  a  Oossack,  a  Elrghis,  Tdhock^b- 
boi,  and  myself  rode  to  the  sammit  of  a  high  moond,  hoping  to 
see  the  aatd  of  which  we  were  in  search.  We  found  the  saadj 
plain  extended  a  few  Tersts  ftrther,  and  then  we  conld  see  grass 
and  pastues,  bat  neither  cattle  por  yourft;  neverthelesB,  the  Kir- 
ghb  thoaght  they  were  not  far  away.  Af^  descending,  we 
pushed  on  again,  gaOopping  over  the  plain,  and  presently  were  on 
the  grassy  steppe.  As  we  rodeon,  sharp  eyes  were  looking  outfixr 
any  traces  which  might  lead  us  to  our  destination.  The  son  was 
sinking  fast,  which  made  us  all  anxious ;  and  although  we  had 
found  grass,  water  had  not  been  seen.  Another  hour  passed,  and 
the  shades  of  night  were  creeping  over  the  plain,  when  we  came 
upon  one  of  those  singular  depressions  that  have  the  appearanee 
of  a  mighty  wateroomae.  This  was  about  two  versts  broad,  and 
covered  with  grass.  Near  to  the  opposite  side  we  could  see  a 
small  river  reflecting  the  fading  light,  and  on  the  banks  yonrit 
and  large  herds  of  hoTMS.  The  Eirghis  deckred  that  this  was 
the  aaul  of  Oui-jass.  While  we  stood  looking  at  the  deli^^itful 
scene  before  us,  several  honemen  came  riding  ftom  the  encamp- 
ment We. descended  the  steep  bank  and  met  them;  and  they 
were  delighted  when  Baspasihan's  Elirghis  rode  up,  dechoing  that 
we  were  his  master's  friends,  and  not  robbers.  One  of  the  £[ir- 
ghis  rode  back  at  full  gallop,  and  we  followed  slowly.  We  were 
not  long  in  reaching  the  aaiUy  when  the  fine  old  man  took  hold  of 
my  bridle  and  led  my  horse  to  a  yourt,  which  had  been  moved 
bodily  to  a  dean  piece  of  turf,  whero  the  women  wero  busy  spread* 
ihg  wnlock  and  carpets  on  the  ground.  Koumu  was  brought  in 
bowls;  but  I  preferred  waiting  for  my  tea,  which  the  Cossacks 
immediately  prepared|  addbg  some  slices  of  broiled  mutton  for 
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my  eyening  meil.  Not  ftr  from  die  dwdliiig  I  nw  a  fire  bhdqg 
under  a  great  caldron,  and  ot^er  preparations  in  progress  for  a 
feast,  to  whic1i|  I  have  no  doubt,  all  my  party  did  ample  justice. 

When  I  tamed  oat  the  next  morning  I  found  that  most  of  my 
people  were  still  asleep;  but  they  were  not  long  left  so,  for  as 
soon  as  the  Eirghis  observed  me  outside  the  youri  they  roused 
them.  My  host  and  his  people  had  not  been  idle,  for  I  noticed  a  > 
troop  of  fresh  horses  picketed  near  our  own.  The  chief  insisted 
on  giving  us  his  own  horses  for  our  ride,  and  Eirghi«  to  take 
charge  of  ours  to  the  encampment  of  Oui-jass.  The  old  man  said 
it  was  far  away,  and  that  we  should  not  reach  it  until  the  eyeninc^ 
of  the  second  day ;  that  a  Eirghis  would  guide  us  to  a  pasture  and 
water,  where  we  could  remain  for  the  night  He  declared  that  it 
would  be  a  long  ride,  and  most  of  it  oyer  a  sandy  plain.  He  gave 
us  six  Eirghis,  one  as  our  guide,  and  five  to  take  charge  of  our 
horses  and  bring  his  own  back :  each  carried  his  battle-axe.  We 
were  now  twenty-one  in  number,  and  a  wild-looking  band. 

After  saying  ^^Aman-huP'  (fareweU)  to  Tursum-Hnich  was  the 
chief's  name— 4he  guide  led  the  way  in  nearly  a  southeasterly 
direction.  In  due  time  we  reaohied  the  bank,  forming  one  side 
of  the  depresrion,  and  ascended  to  the  steppe,  which  was  covered 
with  coarse  diy  grass.  Again  I  could  see  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Syan-shan,  and  anticipated,  by  continuing  our  present  course, 
that  we  should  in  a  day  or  two  haye  the  whole  in  view.  The 
guide  put  his  horse  into  a  trot,  and  away  we  went  over  the  phin. 
The  track  of  dry  grass  was  soon  passed,  when  we  entered  upon  a 
sandy  waste  almost  without  vegetation.  But  this  was  not  wholly 
unproductive,  for  we  presently  reached  a  part  which  produced  a 
fine  crop  of  tarantulas.  The  ground  was  quite  covered  with  their 
webs  and  holes;  and  as  we  rode  oyer  it,  many  of  these  yenomous 
insects  were  killed  by  our  horses.  I  was  curious  to  see  them  in 
their  little  dens,  and  dismounted  to  make  a  nearer  acquaintance. 
I  quickly  came  upon  a  large  web,  indicating  a  manufacturer  on  a 
great  scale.  I  drew  my  long  knife  and  touched  it,  when  out  he 
rushed,  fixed  his  fangs  on  the  steel  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
treated into  his  hole.  When  the  Eirghis  observed  me  begin  to 
dig  him  out,  they  were  afraid  that  I  should  be  bitten,  but  I  took 
especial  care  to  keep  my  fingers  beyond  his  reach.  I  rolled  him 
out  of  the  sand,  and  again  he  sprung  at  the  blade,  evidently  much 
enraged  at  being  distuibed.    His  body  was  daifc  Imnm  and  Uaek, 
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tad  T017  «gly.  Lamng  bim  to  seek  or  dig  anoUier  dweUing,  I 
moaDted  my  hoiw  and  left  thit  yeDomovB  spot.  The  Eargbis 
have  a  great  dread  of  theae  litde  reptilea^  but  the  sheep  eat  them 
with  impunity  and  relish. 

After  this  delay  our  guide  urged  us  on,  pointisg  to  the  misty 
outline  of  some  ridges  as  the  plaoe  for  our  night's  encampment. 
The  suo  was  shining  down  upon  us  with  great  foroe^  but  tempered 
by  a  strong  breexe  from  the  west^  which  rendered  our  ride  plea- 
sant. We  had  been  many  hours  orossing  this  sandy  plain,  with 
nothing  to  vary  the  scenev  About  two  o'clook  we  oame  upon  a 
small  stream,  where  our  guide  proposed  that  we  should  rest  for  an 
hour,  as  there  was  pLenty  ai  pare  water  and  a  little  grass  for  our 
horses.  The  men  were  proyided  with  smoked  horse-flesh,  which 
they  all  ate  with  great  relish.  The  Cossacks  had  brought  me  a 
little  broiled  mutton,  and  this,  with  a  few  glasses  of  tea,  made  me 
an  excellent  dinner.  Our  hones  haying  been  changed,  we  now 
rode  our  own,  and  pushed  on  at  a  yeiy  rapid  pace,  fearing  that 
we  should  not  reach  our  destination  before  dark.  Several  hours 
had  passed,  and  we  were  still  on  the  sterile  steppe.  The  ridges 
had  assumed  a  deeper  tone,  and  I  could  perceiye  the  natural 
colors  of  the  rocks  shining  through  the  misty  vapor.  This  told 
me  we  were  approaching  them  fsst;  and  just  at  dusk  we  saw  a 
gdden  line  of  light  stretching  across  the  plain,  caused  by  reflec- 
tion of  the  gorgeous  sky  on  a  long  narrow  lake.  We  soon  reached 
the  shore,  and  found,  as  the  Kirghis  had  predicted,  good  pastur- 
age and  fresh  water,  with  bushes  for  a  fire. 

No  sound  or  sign  of  animal  life  was  seen  or  heard  during  the 
night  excepting  ftom  our  hones,  and  they  fared  sumptuously; 
and  while  the  ridges  were  still  casting  long  shadows  over  die 
plain,  we  sprung  into  our  saddles  and  left  our  resting-place.  Our 
route  was  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  to  the  westward,  for  a 
distance  of  about  ten  yersts;  we  then  turned  round  the  head  of 
the  lake,  and  came  upon  a  small  river  which  flowed  into  it  from 
the  west.  Here  we  found  several  pheasants,  some  of  which  I 
bagged;  but  of  other  game  we  saw  no  ^aces.  I  fadieve,  however, 
that  we  should  have  found  both  wild  boan  and  dew,  could  we 
have  spared  tiie  time  to  beat  the  bushes  and  reeds  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake. 

The  guide  continued  a  route  toward  the  southeast,  which  I 
knew  was  taking  us  away  bam  the  mountains,  but  this  waa  no- 
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to  find  the  aoul  of  Oni-ja».  A  ride  <rf  little  mon  tlum 
an  hoar  brought  ns  to  the  ridges  which  had  appeared  so  small  as 
we  approached.  On  examination  they  pro7ed  to  be  red  gfanite, 
and  some  rose  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 
They  were  broken  into  very  m^ed  and  pietnresqne  shapes,  and 
many  had  a  singohur  appearance  as  they  stood  ont  on  these  vast 
steppes,  like. rained  castles  of  colossal  dimensions.  No  wonder 
the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  fear  to  pass  many  id  these  plaoes,  and 
inyest  them  with  superstitioos  horrors.  To-day  we  passed  a  ridge 
more  like  the  rains  of  some  vast  city  ihaa  a  mountain;  ihers 
were  isolated  pillars — ^hoge  masses  like  the  broken  shafts  of  co- 
lumns; walls  rising  up  to  a  great  elevation,  pierced  with  lai^ 
mrcular  apertures,  and  enormous  blocks  heaped  around,  forming 
a  complete  chaos.  I  proposed  to  stop  and  explore  thjs  wonderful 
scene,  but  the  Kirghis  stood  aghast;  and  when  they  saw  me 
sketoh  it,  they  looked  as  if  they  ezpeeted  to  see  Shaitaa  and  his 
legions  threaten  us  from  the  mighty  walls. 

Having  passed  the  ridges,  we  came  onoe  naore  upon  the  steppe, 
and  discerned  the  outline  of  other  hills  in  the  southeast,  toward 
which  the  guide  infonned  me  we  must  look  for  Oui-jass.  We 
had  now  reached  a  part  of  the  plain  on  which  the  $ahola  plant 
was  groiring,  and  in  the  distance  I  could  see  salt  lakes :  I  knew 
them  to  be  salt  by  the  crimson  margins  which  eneirded  them. 
After  a  few  hours'  ride  we  passed  near  one,  and  observed  all  around 
'its  shores  a  crystellixation  of  salt,  sometimes  more  than  an  inek 
thick,  and  perfectly  white,  that  sparkled  in  the  sun  Hke  diamonds. 

Presently  our  Kii^is  guide  descried  a  summit  to  the  south  of 
our  route ;  by  this  he  was  able  to  direct  our  course,  and  he  now 
made  it  more  easterly,  assuring  me  that,  by  continuing  in  this  di« 
rection,  we  should  be  certain  to  strike  on  the  pastares  of  Oui-jass, 
which  he  hoped  to  accomplish  before  night&ll.  I  felt  satisfied 
that  without  the  aid  of  this  man  it  would  be  ezcee<tingly  diflicult 
for  us  to  discover  the  aatd.  We  rode  on,  in  full  confidence  that 
we  should  find  both'  pastures  and  water,  even  if  we  did  not  find 
ELirghis,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  came  upon  a  part  of  the  plain 
o(  vered  in  many  places  with  patohes  of  grass,  while  in  the  distonoe 
we  could  see  that  the  country  had  lost  its  sterile  appearance.  Our 
animals  began  to  prick  up  their  ears,  an  intimation  that  water  was 
not  far  off.  It  wss  not  long  before  I  observed  dark  objects  dotted 
over  the  plain,  but  at  a  comnderable  distance;  these  were  camels, 
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and  w«  wwe  proeeeding  direotly  toward  them.  Haying  gone 
Bome  diflCanoey  we  oonld  see  men  riding  abont  hurriedly,  and  driy* 
ing  the  herd  away :  this  was  aooounted  for  in  a  moment.  Onr 
party  had  been  seen  approaohitag,  and  were  eonsiderod  banditti. 

The  gaide  ordered  a  halt,  and  sent  one  of  his  men  forward. 
The  Kirghis  saw  him,  and  one  of  their  party  approached  to  meet 
him ;  still,  they  continued  to  drive  in  the  camels,  as  if  not  qnite 
satisfied  of  oar  intentions.  At  length  the  two  Kirghis  met,  oon* 
Tarsed  a  few  minntes,  and  then  sepaxated ;  one  gallopped  off  to  his 
friends,  and  the  other  waited  for  ns.  We  rode  sharply  onward, 
and  shortly  reached  the  camels  which  were  now  left  to  feed.  In- 
telligence of  our  arrival  would  soon  reach  Oui-jass,  as  one  man 
would  cany  the  news  to  another,  gallopping  at  fuil  speed.  We 
came  up  to  the  herdsmen,  who  pdntod  out  the  direction  of  the 
aaulj  and  on  we  went  at  a  sharp  trot.  A  short  distance  brought 
us  among  a  herd  of  horses,  having  passed  which  we  beheld  a 
group  of  Kirghis  approaching.  As  both  parties  were  riding  £ut, 
we  were  not  long  before  we  met,  when  we  learned  that  they  had 
been  sent  by  Oui-jaas  to  welcome  us  to  his  encampment.  We 
could  see  the  yourU  not  fiir  off,  on  the  bank  of  a  lake,  which  was 
stretohing  out  much  beyond  them.  This  was  a  most  delightful 
scene  after  our  dreary  ride.  It  was  plain  that  the  chief  was  rich 
in  flocks  and  herds,  and  had  a  large  aoul  around  him. 

The  Kirghis  led  me  up  to  tL-yaurt  where  a  spear,  with  a  tuft 
of  red  hair,  was  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  a  fine-looking  old  man 
was  standing  near,  dressed  in  a  rich  silk  kalat,  striped  with 
crimson  and  yellow,  tied  round  his  waist  with  a  green  scarf.  He 
had  a  deep  crimson  silk  cap,  fitting  close  to  his  head,  embroidered 
with  silver,  and  very  high-heeled  red  leather  boots.  This  was 
Oui-jass,  who  took  hold  of  the  reins,  and  held  up  his  hand  to 
help  me  to  dismount.  He  then  placed  first  his  right  hand,  and 
I  then  his  left,  on  my  breast,  after  which  he  led  me  into  his  yourL 
The  carpets  were  already  laid  down  opposite  the  door ;  on  these 
he  placed  me,  and  would  have  retired  to  a  voUock  had  I  not  in- 
sisted on  his  sitting  beftide  m^.  In  a  few  minutes  a  brass  tea-pot 
was  brought  in  ]  then  some  small  china  tea-cups  and  saucers  were 
put  on  a  low  table,  and  placed  before  us ;  a  basin  with  sugar* 
candy,  and  several  plates  with  dried  fruit,  were  added.  A  youth, 
about'seventeen  years  old,  came  in,  knelt  down  before  the  table, 
poured  out  the  tea,  and  handed  a  cup  to  me,  and  then  some  of 
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the  fruit  He  performed  the  iame  oSoe  fcr  my  host,  and  re- 
plenished our  onps  the  moment  they  were  empty ;  and  we  had 
the  tea-pot  filled  several  times. 

The  gaeets  had  crowded  into  the  yowri  the  moment  we  wefe 
sat  down.  Several  were  dressed  in  silk  hdUiU  and  fozsldn  caps ; 
the  youth  handed  tea  to  these  men,  partaking  of  it  himself,  and 
I  was  now  informed  that  he  was  Oni-jaas's  son.  Besides  the 
visitors  in  the  youriy  I  saw  that  there  were  many  oatside  peeping 
in  at  OS,  and  frequently  changing  places,  that  all  might  get  a  view. 
The  costume  of  all  my  party  had  some  similarity  to  that  of  the 
Kirghis  in  ftshion,  Imt  not  in  quality  and  color;  but  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  Khirgis  costume  and  mine  was  so  marked,  that 
they  had  never  seen  anything  in  the  smallest  degree  resembling 
it  I  wore  a  shooting-jacket  of  rifle-green,  a  checked  waistcoat 
and  trowsers — ^but  very  litde  of  the  latter  were  seen,  as  my  legs 
were  inserted  into  a  pair  of  long  shooting-boots — a  pink  calico 
shirt,  with  the  collar  turned  down  over  a  small  neck<^e,  and  a 
large-brimmed  felt  hat  that  would  accommodate  itself  to  any 
Aape.  For  a  period  of  four  years  no  barber  had  touched  my 
silvery  looks,  and  they  were  hanging  down  in  heavy  euris.  This 
was  a  great  wonder,  as  all  male  heads  with  them  are  doeely 
shaven. 

I  wished  to  get  some  information  about  the  oountiy  we  had 
yet  to  pass  through  to  reach  Sultan  Sabeok*  A  Cossack  and 
Tchuek-a-boi  were  my  interpretos.  I  learned  that  it  would  re- 
quire two  days'  hard  riding  to  reach  the  aouJL  of  Eoubaldos ;  that 
we  should  find  a  small  grassy  valley  where  we  could  encamp,  and 
a  sandy  waste  on  our  second  day's  march.  My  host  said  Kou- 
baldos  would  not  molest  us  at  his  aofid^  but  that  some  of  his 
hands  would  be  set  on  our  track,  and  try  to  plunder  us  on  our 
march.  I  also  ascertained  that  we  were  only  six  days'  journey 
from  Tchin-si  or  Barkoul,  lying  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Syan* 
shan,  on  some  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

Sultan  Baspasihan's  young  stallion  being  placed  under  my  care 
proved  of  great  assistance.  What  his  Kii^his  reported  to  my 
host  I  cannot  tell,  but  Oui-jaas  also  desired  to  forward  a  misnon 
to  Sultan  Sabeck.  He  wished  to  send  three  Kirghis  with  me, 
and  proposed  to  g^ve  us  fresh  horses,  which  he  said  we  should 
require  farther  on,  while  he  would  take  charge  of  ours  till  we 
returned  to  his  pasture-ground,  three  days'  journey  to  the  west- 
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ward,  whtn  bi»  aaul  would  be  lenoTed  to  in  a  few  daja.  TUs, 
he  said,  would  be  our  xoute  baek.  AU  these  matten  hating  been 
settled,  a  Cossack  brought  me  some  bvwled  mattoa,  and  the  great 
feast  was  served  in  another  dwelling.  In  a  few  minntes  I  was 
left  quite  alone,  exeepting  a  dog,  who  probably  expected  to  &n 
better  with  me  than  in  the  crowd  at  the  banquet 

So  soon  as  the  first  streak  of  dajlight  appeared  on  the  steppe, 
the  Sarghis  were  in  moticmy  and  verj  shorftlj  the  horses  wen 
brought  in.  Oar  preparations  baring  been  made,  before  the  mam 
rose,  we  said  '^Amati'hur'  to  Ocd-jass  and  our  late  eompanions^ 
and  q^mng  into  our  saddles.  We  were  now  seventeen  in  nmnber, 
and  aU  were  aimed,  eig^t  with  battleHsrjes.  Before  we  started,  I 
deqjred  one  of  the  Oossaoks  to  ask  if  any  of  the  Kirghis  were 
afraid  to  visit  the  aotU  of  Koobaldos.  Thar  r^ly  was  ''JocI^^ 
(do),  swinging  their  battle4ULes  round  their  heads.  Our  guide 
piudied  to  the  front  and  led  the  way,  foUowed  by  three  fine  dogs. 
Again  we  rode  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  paasiDg  through  large 
herds  of  hones  and  cattle,  which  had  not  yet  been  driven  to  tiie 
pastures.  Our  route  was  over  a  level  plain  for  many  hours,  and 
it  was  not  until  about  noon  we  got  a  view  of  some  ridges  that  ex« 
tended  far  to  the  southward.  Our  guide  direeted  his  eouxse  to- 
ward the  north  end  of  4hese  hills,  saying  that  the  place  fi»r  our 
night  encampment  was  near  them.  The  change  from  rich  pas- 
tures to  barren  steppes,  from  a  scene  so  full  of  life  as  that  we  had 
left  in  the  morning,  to  the  perfect  solitude  which  surrounded  un 
now,  afforded  matter  for  mueh  speculation.  Here  were  little 
communities  nearly  shut  out  from  each  other,  and  quite  so  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  «Agaged  in  rearing  their  flocks  and  hwds  ; 
and  many  of  these  people  beoome  old,  and  die  without  ever  seeing 
the  face  of  man,  exceptiDg  their  own  tribe. 

To^y,  we  had  a  beautiful  mirage — an  enormous  lake  appear* 
ing  stretched  out  across  the  steppe^  with  a  large  city  standing  on 
its  shore.  Tall  trees  and  extensive  forests  were  pictured  with  so 
much  fidelity,  that  it  was  really  difficult  to  satisfy  the  mind  that 
the  whole  was  an  illusion.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away  as  it 
kept  receding  before  us,  and  constantly  changing  its  forms,  till  at 
last  it  vanished.  Two  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Ejilmucks  had 
never  seen  this  phenomenon  before,  and  were  much  astonished 
when  they  found  the  lake  dry  land.  We  had  been  nearly  ten 
hours  on  horselNu^  when  we  came  upon  a  small  stream  running 


dogipflhly  towird  a  kke  lome  five  or  dx  ymkB  dktint.  It  was 
decided  Uiat  we  ihoald  rest  for  an  hour,  and  lei  the  konee  drink 
and  feed.  We  had  come  npon  a  spot  where  a  number  of  hoiMB 
had  been  picketed,  the  Kirghie  thonght|  onlj  two  or  three  dajs 
before,  firom  whioh  they  eonjectnred  that  eome  of  the  bendt  of 
KoubaldoB  were  out  on  a  lOTing  expedition.  After  an  exnini* 
nation,  it  was  found  that  they  had  gone  toward  homoi  and  it  mm 
decided  that  we  ahonld  foUow  their  tnck.  Hanng  eaten 
edd  mutton,  and  washed  it  down  with  a  diaa^t  fifom  the  i 
we  reeumed  our  joniney. 

Leamg  the  liter  in  our  rear^  we  rode  over  a  aaady  mM,  poa* 
BCflBing  veiy  little  Tegetationy  on  whioh  we  found  the  track  of 
horscB  diBtinotly  Tiaible — an  excellent  guide*-and  we  paahed  on 
with  increased  confidence.  The  ridgee  we  had  aeen  at  midday 
had  lost  their  haiy  aiq[»earance ;  they  now  ateod  up  boldly  fiwm 
the  plain  in  rugged  maiafls  of  purple-gray  locka.  They  were 
beautifully  lit  up  by  the  setting  aun,  which  developed  many 
singular  forms.  Beyond  these,  and  for  in  the  distaiicey  other 
mountains  were  seen ;  and  not  far  from  these  our  guide  said  thai 
we  should  find  Koubaldos.  As  we  joum^ed  on,  our  shadows 
were  lengthening  fost  skng  the  plain,  and  as  yet  we  had  seen  no 
signs  of  pasture  or  water;  but  in  less  than  an  hour  we  arriyed  al 
the  edge  of  a  little  yalley,  beautifully  greeui  with  a  smaD  hke  in 
the  middle,  reflecting  the  golden  tints  of  the  sky.  We  weie  noi 
long  reacMng  its  shore,  and  a  pboe  possesaing  all  the  fVfpet 
requisites  was  soon  found  inr  our  encampment^  almost  elose  to  tiw 
water's  edge. 

We  had  lost  all  tmoes  of  the  Kirghis  who  had  preoeded  us, 
but  before  it  was  dark  several  of  the  men  started  akng  ihe  ahcva 
of  the  hke  in  both  directions  to  search  for  their  trade,  and  tiw 
party  that  had  gone  to  the  westward  found  their  encan^menl 
about  a  yerst  distant  The  embeni  of  the  fiie  were  still  hot>  and 
the  men  thought  they  had  dept  there  last  night 

At  dark  our  horses  were  brought  dose  to  the  camp,  and  well 
secured;  a  guard  of  three  men  was  appointed,  to  be  ehuiged 
eyeiy  two  hours;  besides  which,  the  Ei^his  said  the  dogs  wvmld 
give  mouth  if  anything  came  near,  Tohuck-a-boi  prqfKMcd  thai 
the  fire  should  be  extinguished,  as  the  light  would  be  seen  to  a 
long  distance  over  the  steppe;  this  hnwfaig  been  done,  we  ky 
down  to  sleep  with  our  arms  dose  at  hand.  In  an  hour  after 
26 
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taBTue  W6  mm  on  oar  mareh,  and  boob  foand  the  track  of  Uie 
KirgW  hones  on  the  sandy  waste.  It  tarned  more  to  the  soath 
than  onr  gaide  intended  to  go,  but  after  a  oonsoltatioB  we  decided 
on  following  it  As  we  rode  along  I  saw  tho  white  sommits  of 
Sjan-shan,  bat  none  of  the  lower  range.  Having  passed  by  the 
northern  end  of  the  rooky  mass,  whioh  desoonded  abmptly  to  the 
plain^  we  entered  a  desert  of  sand  and  grayel  quite  destitute  of 
herbage.  We  had  not  gone  hi  when  the  track  we  had  been  fol- 
lowing toned  more  to  the  east;  and  ccntinQed  straight  toward 
a  gap  in  the  distant  monntain.  This  eeoorded  with  the  opinion 
onr  gnide'had  ezpressedi  and  oonvinced  me  that  he  ooold  take  as 
to  the  aofd.  Hoars  passed  over,  and  sand,  with  a  few  pebbles^ 
was  all  we  saw;  neither  beast  Bor  bird  was  met  with.  In  some 
parts  we  foaad  the  tarantala,  bat  not  very  nameroos. 

Soon  after  boob  we  observed  a  change  of  color  on  the  plain  in 
the  distance;  this  indicated  the  positioB  of  the  pastores  we  were 
seeking.  Ib  aaother  hoar  we  coald  distingaish  the  green  color, 
which  showed  as  that  we  were  drawing  near  to  this  laBd  of  lob* 
beni.  We  pashed  on  aad  reached  the  torf,  where  it  was  straggliag 
to  maiBtaia  its  groaad  agaiBst  the  saady  intrader,  and  in  a  sfaoit 
time  were  riding  oyer  good  grass,  bat  no  cattle  coald  be  seen 
feeding  apon  it.  We  examined  the  steppe  in  every  direotion, 
bat  nothing  was  visible :  this  induced  us  to  ride  nearly  due  east 
toward  die  great  rent  in  the  mountain.  After  proceeding  in  this 
directbn  some  time,  Ijoould  distingaish  some  dark  object  on  the 
plain.  Stopping  our  horses,  I  pointed  them  out  to  my  compa* 
nioBS,  Bot  OBC  of  whom  could  see  auytluBg  but  the  grassy  steppe. 
Feeliug  oertaiB  that  I  was  right,  I  turued  my  horse  and  roda 
toward  the  objects,  foOowed  by  all.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
we  could  see  the  camels  and  large  herds  of  horses  feeding,  but 
not  one  man  was  visible  within  the  range  of  my  visioB.  Still, 
we  were  bow  sure  of  fiudiBg  the  aoul,  aad  ob  we  rode.  * 

WhcB  withiB  about  a  verst  of  the  herd  several  mea  were  seen 
ridiBg  tewaid  us,  aad  obo  galloppisg  off  iB  the  opposite  direction. 
We  had  been  observed,  and  our  arrival  would  shortly  be  made 
kaown  to  the  chief,  if  this  was  his  aotd.  It  was  not  long  before 
four  Earghis  met  us ;  and  when  Aman  had  been  said,  they  began 
a  series  of  questi<ms,  desiring  to  know  who  we  were,  and  where 
we  were  going.  It  would  haye  been  difficult  for  any  indrriduil 
aoiong  us  to  say  who  we  were,  but  their  last  question  was  answerod 
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by  askiDg  to  be  direeted  to  the  enoAtapment  of  Eoabaldoe.  Thej 
instantly  turned  tbeir  bones  and  rode  with  ns,  going  more  to  the 
sontb.  A  oonyersation  went  on  between  oor  guide  and  ihem  for 
a  sbort  time,  after  wbicb  two  of  tbem  started  off  at  a  gallop,  and 
we  followed  slowly.  After  riding  about  two  vexsts  I  saw  the 
aofilf  whence  seyeral  men  were  riding  fast  to  meet  us ;  and  our 
horses  being  put  into  a  oanter,  shortly  brought  us  together. 
They  pulled  up  and  greeted  us,  then  two  of  ihem  rode  toward 
me,  and  taking  a  place  at  each  side,  led  the  way.  The  distance 
was  not  great,  and  I  observed  that  the  encampment  was  a  large 
one :  I  counted  twenty-seyen  yourUj  seyeral  with  spears  standing 
at  the  doors.  The  Kirgbis  guided  me  to  a  large  one,  at  the  door 
of  which  stood  a  tall  man  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  kalat,  a  crim- 
son cap  trimmed  with  fur,  and  a  crimson  shawl  round  his  waist. 
He  stepped  forward,  took  hold  of  the  reins,  and  in  the  customary 
manner  gave  me  his  hand  to  dismount  When  I  had  alighted, 
he  touched  my  breast  with  his  right  and  left  hands,  and  then  led 
me  into  his  dwelling. 

I  was  now  sitting  face  to  face  with  the  great  robber-chief  Koup 
baldos,  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  whose  failne  has  spread 
for  throughout  Central  Asia.  When  standing,  I  thought  him  tall ; 
I  now  observed,  when  sitting,  that  he  was  reduced  to  about  my 
own  stature — five  feet  eleven  inches.  The  heels  of  his  boots  were 
two  inches  high,  and  this  had  deceived  me.  Haying  placed  me 
on  the  carpet,  he  seated  himself  opposite,  and  ten  or  twelve  of 
lus  people  sat  beyond  him.  I  could  see  that  my  face,  figure,  and 
dress  were  being  scanned  by  these  men  with  the  most  rigid  scru* 
tiny ;  nor  was  I  less  interested  in  the  group  before  me.  At  this 
moment  tea  was  brought  into  the  youH  by  two  boys,  a  small  low 
table  was  placed  before  us,  and  I  invited  my  host  to  sit  beside 
me.  We  were  now  equals  in  honor,  and  his  people  had  a  full  view 
of  both  chiefs,  for  they  looked  upon  me  as  the  head  of  my  band. 
The  tea 'was  served  in  small  china  cups,  and  sugar-candy  and 
several  sorts  of  dried  fruits  were  placed  on  the  taUe  on  china 
plates.  My  host  selected  fruit  for  me,  was  very  attentive,  at  tiie 
same  time  partaking  of  it  largely  himself,  and  I  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

Two  Cossacks  and  Tchuok-a-boi  were  sitting  at  a  short  distance 
from  me.  The  youths  handed  tea  to  my  men,  and  to  three  or 
four  of  the  Earghis  sitting  in  front    Sugar-candy  wis  ffYea  to 
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diem,  bat  no  fruit  When  these  had  fiDished,  the  other  Eaighia 
were  regiled  with  the  beverage.  Koabaldos  dow  began  inqoiries 
oonceming  my  yisit^  and  aaked  where  I  was  going.  I  desired  a 
Coesack  to  say  that  I  was  travelling  to  Tchin-si^  and  oould  not 
pass  near  his  oountiy  without  paying  my  respects  to  a  chief  so 
famed ;  adding  that  I  also  intended  to  visit  Sultan  Sabeck,  and 
then  continue  my  journey  to  Tohin-si.  He  inquired  if  I  had 
anything  to  seU,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative.  He  next 
asked  if  I  was  going  to  buy  goods  ftt  Tohin-si ;  the  answer  ^^jock'* 
appeared  to  astonish  him.  He  then  wished  to  know  why  we  had 
so  many  rifles  and  arms.  My  reply  was,  "  To  kUl  game  for  food, 
and  defend  ourselves.''  He  expressed  a  wiih  to  buy  my  pistols, 
the  double-barrel  gun,  and  two  rifles.  Again  the  Cossack  rolled 
out  the  word  ^^jock"  with  great  force ;  and  to  his  requests  for 
powder  and  balls,  he'  received  the  same  answer.  The  Cossack 
turned  to  me  and  said,  ^'  The  ehort  I  let  him  have  these,  and  he 
would  soon  kill  us.'' 

I  opened  my  folio  and  sketch-book,  and  showed  him  some 
oolored  sketches.  He  looked  at  a  view  with  yourU  and  camels  in 
the  foregiound,  which  interested  him  greatly,  but  he  would  not 
consent  to  have  his  own  portrait  taken.  While  the  two  sheep 
.were  being  cooked,  Eoubaldos  was  very  anxious  to  see  my  double- 
barrelled  gun  used.  He  evidently  thought  both  barrels  would  be 
fired  at  the  same  moment.  Perhaps  he  also  deemed  it  an  imitaticm 
of  a  Chinese  sword  which  he  had  shown  me,  having  two  blades 
in  one  hilt  half  an  inch  apart.  This  was  drawn  from  its  scab- 
bard with  much  care,  and  exhibited  to  me  as  a  terrible  weapon ; 
but  it  did  not  produce  the  expected  effect.  As  we  rode  down  to 
the  aoul,  I  had  observed  a  lake  at  a  short  distance  beyond,  on 
which  many  water-fowl  were  swimming.  Taking  my  gun,  I  weni 
toward  it,  followed  by  Koubaldos  and  his  Kirghis ;  when  I  got 
near,  several  ducks  rose ;  I  fired,  and  one  dropped  upon  the  water ; 
the  others  wheeled  round  and  came  back,  flying  over  our  heads. 
I  fired  again,  and  shot  a  second  duck,  which  fell  dead  within  a 
.  few  yards  of  the  chief. 

He  now  examined  the  gun,  watched  me  reload,  and  evidently 
would  have  liked  me  to  shoot  for  hours  had  the  ducks  remained. 
We  returned  to  the  yourt,  when  I  desired  the  Cossack  to  inquire 
how  many  days'  journey  it  was  to  Tchin-«i.  The  chief  said  four 
days,  and  to  Sultan  Sabeok  three  days.     He  proposed  that  we 
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sbould  go  a  more  soatherD  nmte,  and  Tisit  bis  friend  TJltigniiy  as 
from  his  aoul  we  should  find  oar  way  easier.  The  Cossacks  and 
*  Tchuck-a-bot  thought  it  better  to  let  him  believe  that  we  should 
take  his  advice,  and  then  his  plans  would  be  formed  in  that  direc- 
ikouj  but  in  the  morning  we  could  take  our  own  course  more  to  the 
eastward  ]  bj  doing  so  we  were  certain  to  strike  upon  the  pastures 
of  Sabeck. 

The  mutton  was  boiled  and  was  dishing  up  when  Koubaldos 
rose  and  led  me  to  a  carpet  qn  the  outside.  The  ablutions  per- 
formed, the  smoking  platters  were  pUioed  before  us.  The  Cos* 
sacks  had  boiled  some  of  the  meat  for  me,  as  the  entrails  had 
been  boiled  in  the  caldron  without  having  been  particularlj  well 
washed;  an  ordinary  process  in  Kirghis  cookery ;  indeed,  I  had 
seen  lumps  of  masticated  grass  floating  on  the  bubbling  liquid  and 
in  the  soup-bowls  at  oUier  places.  There  were  about  fifty  men 
grouped  in  front  of  their  chief,  some  of  them  desperate-looking 
fallows,  who  would  not  stand  at  trifles  to  attain  any  object.  About 
half  this  number  of  miserable-looking  women  were  sitting  around| 
and  many  children  were  among  ihem.  Most  of  the  men  had  fur 
coats  on — ^many  of  horseskin,  with  the  mane  down  the  centre  of 
the  back — and  wore  far  caps.  This  gave  them  a  wild  and  rather 
ferocious  aspect,  which  was  somewhat  heightened  by  the  savage 
manner  in  which  they  dined. 

I  had  no  fear  that  we  should  be  molested  while  staying  in  the 
€und,  Kottbaldos^had  already  invited  me  to  remain  another  day 
and  rest  our  horses,  but  none  of  my  people  liked  this,  and  the 
Kirghis  were  anxious  to  continue  our  journey  in  the  morning. 
Our  horses  were  picketed  near  the  yourt,  and  each  man  had 
orders  to  take  especial  care  of  his  arms.  Just  before  dark  it  was 
a  busy  scene  round  the  encampment ;  the  men  were  milking  the 
mares,  the  women  the  cows,  sheep,  and  goats.  Near  to  us  stood 
three  large  iron  caldrons,  placed  over  famaoe*hdes  dug  in  the 
ground.  The  women  brought  their  leathern  pails  of  milk  and 
poured  them  into  these  vessels,  when  three  boys  set  a  light  to  the 
bushes  beneath,  and  tended  the  fires  until  the  contents  in  the 
caldrons  were  boiling.  This  was  the  preparation  of  "  hyran" 
composed  of  the  milk  of  cow,  sheep,  and  goat,  which  by  boiling 
becomes  very  thick.  It  is  then  cut  into  pieces  four  inches  long 
and  two  inches  square :  these  are  laid  upon  reed  mats  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  which  makes  it  a  sort  of  cheese,  that  forms  a  consider- 
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able  artiole  of  food  with  the  people  in  these  r^ons.  When  dried 
it  has  the  appeanince  of  yellow  limestone,  and  is  almost  as  haid. 
They  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  then  steep  it  in  milk,  and  dine  npon 
it.     I  haye  eaten  thia  food,  but  I  eannot  say  that  it  is  good. 

I  slept  in  the  y<mrt  of  Koubaldos.  Two  Cossacks  and  Tchnck- 
a^boi  spread  their  fhra  near  me.  Having  secured  my  srms,  I  by 
down,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep  within  a  few  feet  of  the  robber- 
chief.  A  man  must  be  a  sound  sleeper  if  he  be  not  roused  up  at 
daybreak  in  a  Kirghis  ooul,  the  no]^e  of  the  animals  being  quite 
sufficient  to  awaken  the  most  drowsy  of  mortals.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  awaking  I  was  out  in  the  air,  where  I  found  one  of  the 
Cossacks  waiting  for  me.  He  had  been  up  some  time,  and  had 
seen  Koubaldos  leave  the  yourt  very  quietly,  and  had  also  heard 
men  speaking  to  each  other,  mount  ibeir  horses,  and  ride  away. 
He  instantly  went  out,  and  observed  the  chief  and  four  men  leave 
the  encampment.  I  directed  him  to  call  Tchuck-a-boi,  and  tell 
the  other  Cossacks  to  stay  in  the  yourt;  also  to  bring  my  gun. 
This  was  instantiy  done,  and  we  then  went  toward  the  lake  to 
look  for  ducks.  When  far  enough  out  of  ear-shot,  the  Cossack 
repeated  to  Tchuck-a-boi  what  he  had  told  me. 

We  all  agreed  that  there  was  something  strange  in  the  conduct 
3f  the  chief — after  inviting  me  to  remain,  then  going  off  m  this 
manner ;  and  while  continuing  our  walk  to  the  lake,  we  settled 
our  plans,  and  decided  to  ask  no  questions.  I  shot  a  duck,  and 
the  report  of  the  gun  brought  out  several  Kirghis,  who  had  most 
probably  been  watching  us.  We  then  returned  to  the  yourf,  and 
ordered  the  Cossack  to  let  me  have  breakfast,  and  tell  the  other 
men  to  take  theirs.  All  this  was  done,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  our  horses  were  brought  up  saddled,  and  in  a  veiy  short 
time  we  were  ready  to  maroh.  After  putting  fresh  caps  on  my 
pistols,  I  stuck  them  in  my  belt,  the  Cossacks  did  the  same,  and 
we  then  left  the  place. 

I  desired  tiie  Cossack  to  ask  for  Koubaldos  of  one  of  the  Kirghis 
who  had  sat  near  me  in  the  yourt;  the  man  replied  that  he  had 
gone  to  look  at  some  horses,  and  would  return  by  midday.  I  then 
requested  my  compliments  to  be  given  to  him,  adding  my  regret 
that  I  could  not  wait  for  his  return.  The  Kirghis  said  that  he 
had  received  orders  to  conduct  us  to  the  aoul  of  Ultigon  in  case 
we  wished  to  start  before  his  chiefs  return,  but  he  was  informed 
that  his  aid  would  not  be  required,  as  we  should  not  go  there^ 
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wbich  appeared  to  astoniali  lum.  He  assand  me  thai  KoobaMoe 
had  arraoged  for  oar  visit  to  his  friend,  and  would  be  angry  if  we 
left  without  going  to  see  him.  I  desired  him  to  say  that  I  thanked, 
the  chief  for  his  kind  intentions  toward  us,  and  should  be  son; 
if  he  were  angry  at  our  departure,  but  that  we  did  not  fear  his 
wrath ;  we  oould  and  would  defend  ourselves,  if  necessary.  After 
thb  we  .left  the  encampment,  rode  past  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
directed  our  course  southeast 

We  passed  several  Earghis  tending  the  horses  and  camels,  and 
they  asked  our  Kirghis  why  we  were  travelling  in  a  direction 
where  no  aouis  would  be  found ;  but  we  wished  ihem  good-|yye  and 
rode  on.  One  of  our  men  called  my  attention  to  t^ree  Kirghis 
who  had  just  left  the  encampment,  and  were  riding  fitft  toward 
the  south :  this  was  significant  The  pastures  extended  man  j 
▼ersts  in  this  direction,  and  after  riding  about  three  hours  we 
noticed  some  yaurts  three  or  four  versts  distant,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  our  track.  Two  Cossacks,  a  Kalmuck,  and  a  Kirghis  rode 
toward  them,  hoping  to  get  some  information,  while  we  continued 
our  course,  and  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour  they  joined  ua.  They 
had  found  an  old  Kirghis,  three  women,  and  two  boys  at  the 
jfourtBy  which  belonged  to  Koubaldoe,  and  ascertained  that  four 
men  had  gone  to  his  aoul  very  early  this  morning.  There  were 
a  large  herd  of  horses  and  a  few  camels.  A  Ooosack  questioned 
the  old  man  about  water  and  pastures  futher  on.  He  said  thai 
we  should  find  a  small  river  if  we  rode  fast  before  the  sun  set^ 
and  pleot^  of  grass  on  its  banks  for  our  horses,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  far  it  was  to  the  cund  of  Sultan  Sabeck. 

The  Kirghis  suooeeded  better;  he  discovered  that  one  of  the 
women  had  been  stolen  from  his  master's  aoul  several  yean  ago, 
and  that  the  two  boys  were  her  children.  He  gave  her  informa- 
tion about  her  friends,  and  she  told  him  that  Koubaldos  had  sent 
for  the  men,  a  Kirghis  having  come  in  the  night  and  that  they 
were  out  on  a  plundering  expedition,  but  she  did  not  know  where.  * 
She  also  said  that  we  shotdd  find  a  river  and  good  pastures  where 
the  old  man  had  described;  and  at  a  day's  ride  beyond  we  should 
come  upon  a  lake  and  pasture.  She  had  been  there,  and  had  re- 
mained while  the  band  had  gone  to  the  pastures  of  Sabeck.  She 
added  that  we  should  see  a  pointed  mountain,  near  which  we  should 
find  the  sultan.  The  pointed  mountain  agreed  with  the  descrip- 
tion Baspasihan  had  given  me;  nor  did  I  doubt  the  womanja 
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tvfMii^.  U  mm  ihiis  Piaridenoo  had  givea  ns  aU  the  infanna- 
tion  we  required. 
^  Oar  hoiaei  were  now  put  into  a  sharp  trot,  and  in  abont  two 
hoiUB  we  left  the  grauj  ateppe  and  entered  on  a  sandj  waste, 
f  he  ssn  was  still  hig^,  and  we  poshed  on;  another  three  hours 
passed,  and  then  we  oould  see  a  dark  line  crossing  the  steppe: 
these  were  the  bushes  on  the  river.  Several  rocky  ridges  ap- 
peared to  the  north;  to  the  south  it  was  a  plain  as  far  as  the  eye 
eould  leaeh— a  sterile  and  most  uninteresting  oountiy.  It  was  not 
long  before  our  horses  pricked  their  ears^  having  scented  the  water 
a&roffy  and  we  reached  ithalf  an  hour  before  the  sun  sank  below 
thei^ain.  I  watched  him  go  down;  it  was  a  glorious  sunset.  A 
reddish  haie  extended  along  the  horiiony  spreading  over  steppe 
and  sky,  and  obscuring  the  dividing  line  between  earth  and  heaven*  * 
Golden  clouds  were  scattered  in  fleecy  masses  above  the  spot  where 
the  sun  was  last  seen,  and  extended  far  up  toward  the  lenith.  They 
flnt  assumed  a  bright  flame-cdor  almost  too  daszling  for  the  sight; 
ihen  a  reddish  burning  glow,  gradually  changing  into  a  deep  crim- 
son. The  upper  part  of  the  sky  was  a  deep  blue  gray,  passing 
with  beaudfui  gradations  into  a  greenish  hue;  then  to  a  pale  yel- 
low, wluch  beoune  stronger  in  tone  as  it  descended|  until  Uie  cokv 
was  a  brilliant  orange,  shadowing  into  a  deep  red  on  the  horison, 
BOW  distinctly  marked  by  the  purple  and  misty  plain.  It  waa  a 
beautify  and  calm  scene,  and  my  little  band  must  have  looked 
like  a  speck  on  the  vast  desert 

A  council  was  held  on  this  spot,  new  so  calm,  which  would  pro- 
bably become  the  scene  of  strife  and  bloodshed  before  the  sun  ca^t 
his  morning  rays  over  the  steppe  to  cheer  our  solitude.  The  Cos- 
sacks, Tchuck-a-boi,  and  dome  of  the  Kirghis  thought  the  band 
would  follow  us.  We  all  knew  that  it  was  not  our  horses  alone 
that  Koubaldos  wanted;  if  they  could  only  rob  us  of  them,  we 
must  become  an  essy  prey;  we  could  not  escape  on  foot  from  these 
vast  sandy  deserts,  and  the  robbers  would  be  able  to  secure  ooi 
arms  without  much  danger  to  themselves.  It  was  probable  that 
tiiey  might  uiake  an  attack  upon  us,  hoping  to  suoceed  by  num- 
bers, but  we  made  up  our  minds  that  it  should  cost  them  much 
Mood  before  they  obtained  possession  of  our  weapons*  Koubal- 
dos would  hear  of  us  £rom  the  herdsmen,  and  at  the  small  aaulj 
where  he  would  most  probably  get  fresh  horses,  and  follow.  Il 
waa  tlMught  that  his  band  might  reach  us  soon  after  midnight  i 
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Vol  befoM  dark  oar  rOlesweroaU  examined  and  pat  in  good  order, 
I  drew  the  charges  from  my  gan,  and  loaded  with  ball  oartridge, 
of  which  I  had  a  plentifdl  sapply.  Jast  at  doak  the  horses  were 
brought  in  and  seoored,  and  the  watches  appointed.  It  was 
arranged  that  a  OosBaok,  a  Kalmack,  and  two  Earghis  shoold  take 
the  first  watoh,  two  Cossacks  and  two  Eiighis  the  seeond,  that 
myself,  Tchaok-*-boi,  and  two  Kalmoeks  shoald  go  on  daty  at 
midnight,  and  the  dogs  woald  gm  as  notice  of  the  approach  «if 
either  man  or  beast 

An  ezoept  the  watch  were  soon  asleep,  and  no  one  feared  tkat 
ihey  woald  slamber  on  their  post.  Sabseqaently,  when  a  Cos- 
sack toaehed  me,  I  sprang  ap,  and  was  surprised  that  the  hoyn 
had  passed  so  qaickly.  My  thxee  companions  were  at  their  poits, 
and  the  other  men  left  as;  ihey  had  not  heard  a  soond  save  (he 
rippling  of  the  stream,  nor  had  the  dogs  given  a  growl.  1  he 
night  was  beantifal ;  not  a  dead  was  to  be  seen ;  the  stars  shune 
forth  with  great  brilliancy,  and  a  perfect  stillness  reigned  o/er 
this  yast  region.  AB  natore  seemed  sleeping;  CTcn  oar  own 
footsteps  were  hashed  as  we  paced  the  grassy  tarf ;  aor  coald 
anytiiing  be  seen  when  we  peered  into  the  deep  gloom  spread 
oyer  the  steppe.  We  were  qaietly  pacing  on  oar  different  posts, 
each  occapied  with  his  own  reflectioas,  when  saddenly  the  whole 
plain  was  lit  ap  with  a  pale  Mae  light  This  gave  me  a  start  for 
a  moment,  and  on  looking  ap  I  saw  a  large  meteor  passing  slowly 
across  the  sky,  item  the  soath  to  the  north,  of  a  beaatifal  blae 
color.  After  moving  along  for  aboat  thirty  seconds  it  barst  with 
a  great  flash,  and  shortly  followed  a  soond  like  the  booming  of  a 
distant  gan.  The  ncnse  awoke  some  ol  oar  people,  who  started 
ap,  thinking  that  we  had  fired  oar  irifies.  I  was  mach  interested 
with  this  phenomenon.  Presently  other  meteors  appeared;  they 
were  smalt,  of  a  bright  flame  odor,  and  rnshed  down  with  great 
speed,  fireqaendy  leaving  a  long  train  of  whitd  sparks  behind 
them.  Oar  watch  had  passed  withoat  being  distarbed  by  rob- 
bers; other  men  were  called  on  daty,  and  I  sat  watching  the  me- 
teors. Aboat  half-past  two  o'clock  they  became  very  nameroas, 
and  still  mora  beaatifal.  Some  were  a  bright  crimson,  others  a 
deep  parple;  they  fell  in  varioas  directions,  bat  principally  toward 
the  northwest,  and  continaed  to  fall  for  more  thui  an  hoar,  daring 
which  period  I  counted  one  hundred  and  eight    I  frequently 
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saw  three  and  foar  ai  the  same  momeat.  Thie  happened  oa  die 
morning  of  the  11th  of  August,  New  Style. 

While  this  was  going  on  I  forgot  both  Konbaldos  and  his 
band,  and  was  sitting  musing  oyer  the  scene  I  had  just  wit- 
nessed, when  a  dog  lying  near  me  gare  a  growl;  we  remained 
perfectly  still ;  shortly  he  repeated  it,  when  the  other  dogs  also 
began  to  give  forth  low  growls*  Tchuck-a*boi  and  a  CoBBsok  who 
were  lying  near  declared  that  the  dogs  heard  something  on  the 
steppe.  A  long  narrow  streak  of  light  was  already  brealoDg  along 
the  horison  on  the  northeast,  ihere£nre  we  should  shortly  haye 
light  to  see  around  us.  Presently  the  dogs  commenced  to  baric, 
which  roused  up  the  whole  camp.  The  Eai^his  stopped  their 
barking  and  kept  them  still,  as  the  nmse  would  guide  the  band 
toward  us,  should  they  be  approaching.  They,  howeyer,  ooold 
not  take  us  by  surprise,  as  all  were  on  the  alert  I  now  told  Uie 
Gossacks  that  not  a  shot  was  to  be  fired  until  I  gaye  the  word, 
and  then  only  four  were  to  fire,  each  one  selecting  a  Kizghis,  be- 
ginning from  the  right,  wad  making  sure  of  his  man;  and  while 
tiiey  were  reloading,  the  other  four  were  to  fire. 

The  gray  dawn  was  creeping  fast  oyer  the  plain,  and  we  could 
see  objects  at  some  distance.  The  dogs  were  let  loose,  and  they 
left  us,  going  along  the  side  of  Uie  riyer ;  yeiy  soon  they  set  np 
a  furious  barking,  and  we  saw  a  small  herd  of  deer  bound  oyer 
the  plain :  tiieir  neighborhood  had  made  the  dogs  unessy.  The 
horses  were  now  turned  out  to  feed;  a  fire  was  lighted,  and  two 
men  only  left  on  duty;  but  nothing  could  be  seen  on  any  part  of 
the  plain  to  indicate  that  we  were  pursued.  Four  of  us  started 
down  the  riyer  in  search  of  game.  We  had  not  gone  far  when 
we  found  a  brood  of  pheasants,  of  which  seyend  of  the  young 
ones  were  carried  back  with  us.  They  were  well  grown;  and  I 
can  answer  for  their  flayor,  as  one  of  them  afforded  me  a  break* 
fast. 

The  morning  was  delightful,  with  a  bright  sun  and  a  fine 
breeie.  About  half  a  yerst  from  the  little  riyer  we  came  on  to 
the  sandy  waste  which  stretched  away  to  the  eastward  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  yision.  As  we  rode  along  we  congratulated  ourselyes 
on  haying  passed  one  night  without  an  attack.  The  Kiighis, 
howeyer,  thought  that  we  had  not  yet  done  with  Koubaldcs. 
From  what  the  oaptiye  woman  had  stated,  we  had  a  long  day's 
ride  before  we  should  reach  the  pastures  on  the  lake.   For  fiye  or 
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BIZ  hoars  our  roaie  was  orer  a  level  sandy  plain,  with  the  saliola 
plant  growing  on  many  parts.  After  this  it  became  slightly  un- 
dulating, and  very  hi  in  the  distance  we  could  see  the  summits 
of  apparently  high  ridges.  We  were  now  riiling  oyer  a  country 
coTcred  with  tufts  of  long  grass;  still,  it  had  a  dry  and  sterUe 
appearance;  farther  on  we  came  upon  dwarf  bushes,  the  green 
foliage  of  which  improved  the  country. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  first  got  sight  of  the 
lake,  which  appeared  to  be  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  was 
Burroimded  by  pastures  that  formed  a  green  belt  along  its  shores. 
To  the  south  there  were  some  high  ridges,  which  branched  off 
and  extended  westward.  We  were  within  about  fifteen  versts  of 
these,  riding  straight  toward  the  centre  of  the  lake,  which  waa 
not  less  than  forty  versts  in  length,  and  it  was  necessary  to  decide 
to  which  end  we  should  take  our  course.  After  some  consulta- 
tion  we  determined  to  go  to  the  south,  as  we  thought  that  route 
would  lead  us  more  directly  toward  the  sultan's  aoul. 

Having  travelled  on  about  ten  versts,  and  approached  nearer 
the  mountain  ridges,  the  l^e  of  the  country  became  quite 
changed.  Immense  blocks  of  granite  were  strewn  over  the  sur« 
fiice,  and  small  ravines  were  extending  up  toward  the  rooky  ridges. 
Bough  as  this  was,  it  varied  the  scene,  and  was  so  far  agreeable. 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  the  dogs  came  upon  a  large  herd  of 
wild  goats,  which  bounded  off  toward  the  mountain.  After  a 
short  run  they  caught  a  kid,  and  it  was  carried  off  with  vast 
satisfaction  by  the  Kirghis.  We  continued  our  ride  nearly  south, 
having  ascended  considerably  toward  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
which  gave  me  a  view  over  the  country  beyond  the  lake  to  the 
north  and  east :  in  both  directions  it  was  steppe,  with  very  small 
elevations.  There  were  no  pastures  in  these  regions  within  the 
reach  of  my  vision,  which  satisfied  me  that  Sabeok  must  be  sought 
still  more  to  the  south.  Haying  ridden  a  few  versts  farther,  the 
mountain  ridge  suddenly  terminated,  and  a  broad  valley  extended 
to  the  ridge  on  the  east  Between  these  lay  a  portion  of  the  lake, 
stretching  twelve  or  fifteen  versts  up  the  valley,  and  about  four 
versts  broad;  immediately  opposite  to  us  a  long  narrow  neck  of 
land  or  rocks  ran  out  into  the  lake,  terminating  in  a  bold  mass. 

While  I  was  engaged  sketching  this  scene,  one  of  the  men 
observed  smoke  about  half  way  up  the  mountain  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  which,  when  pomted  out,  attracted  the  attention 
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oif  ike  wliole  party.  The  Eiighis  sud  ikat  Konbaldos  and  fait 
robben  had  arrived  before  ns,  knowing  that  we  nrast  paaa  in  thia 
direction.  Aa  it  waa  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  decided  to  en- 
camp on  the  ahore  of  the  lake.  The  party  on  the  moontain  woold 
aee  na  aa  we  rode  down^into  the  Tallej,  aa  thej  were  sue  to  baye 
men  on  the  look-oat  In  a  short  time  we  reached  the  ahore,  and 
fonnd  a  beantifol  spot  for  oar  encampment  among  boahes  and 
good  gnaa,  aboat  a  Tcrat  to  the  aoath  of  the  neck  of  land.  The 
lake  waa  good  freah  water,  and  at  a  liCtle  distance  to  the  aoaUi 
there  waa  a  long  line  of  aandy  idkore.  WhocTer  the  people  man 
whoae  fire  we  had  seen,  they  woold  soon  know  that  they  had 
neighbora,  aa  the  smoke  from  onr  encampment  b^an  to  liae  in 
thick  wreatha. 

While  the  men  were  preparing  oar  snppersy  I  wished  to  exa> 
mine  the  narrow  neck  oi  land  jatting  oat  into  the  lake,  and  a 
Gossaek  and  Tchack-arboi  accompanied  me.  I  foond  it  waa  a 
ledge  of  rooks,  in  some  places  foor  paoes  wide,  and  in  otkera 
twenty.  In  parte  the  oaoseway  waa  ooTered  with  a  thick  grassy 
tarf ;  elsewhere  it  was  bare  rock,  witb  deep  water  on  eaok  side. 
At  the  other  end  were  eoiioQs  masses  of  dark  parple  rooks;  one 
of  large  dimensions,  Irith  a  deep  reoess  on  each  side.  Other 
pillan  were  standing  near  it:  from  this  point  it  is  aboat  eight 
kandred  yards  to  the  shore. 

Wkile  I  was  engaged  aketching  this  cnrions  and  pietoresqne 
aoene,  my  two  oompaniona  had  been  examining  the  spot,  with  the 
intentioc  of  making  it  oar  encampment  daring  tke  nigkl  They 
said  there  was  no  doabt  that  a  great  namber  of  KoabaMes's  men 
were  at  hand,  and  they  thoagkt  that  an  attack  woold  be  made  in 
the  night  by  the  whole  band  roshing  down  apon  os  wben  it  waa 
sopposed  that  we  were  sleeping — their  osoal  mode  of  war  and 
plonder.  Here  was  a  spot  on  whicb  we  ooold  defend  ooraelvea 
against  fire  hondred.  One  part  of  the  ledge  was  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  wide :  it  was  broken  op,  and  large  stonee  were  scat- 
tered over  it;  and  this  narrow  passage  was  aboat  one  hondred 
yards  from  the  shore,  and  forty  in  length.  We  ooold  shoot  with 
oar  rifles  every  man  who  ventored  opon  it,  and  oar  expected  viai- 
tors  had  not  been  trained  to  feioe  a  deadly  fire.  It  was  arranged 
that  we  shoold  remain  at  oor  camp  till  it  was  qoite  dark,  then  re- 
move the  horses  to  the  farther  eod  of  the  rocks,  and  secore  them 
there  for  the  night,  goarded  by  foor  Kirghis,  who  shoold  take 
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charge  of  tbe  dogs  and  prevent  their  barking.  The  Kirgbia  hkjB 
tbese  animals  so  well  trained  tbat  we  bad  no  fear  of  tbeir  betray- 
ing us.  Having  agreed  on  these  matters,  we  retamed  to  the 
camp,  when  our  plan  for  passing  the  night  was  ezplained,  and 
orders  given  for  canying  it  into  effect. 

Daring  the  evening,  several  men  had  been  seen  on  the  moun- 
tain watching  ns:  they  could  see  whatever, was  done  with  onr 
horses,  which,  just  at  dusk,  were  brought  up  and  picketed  (as  if 
for  the  night)  between  us  and  the  lake.  The  fire  was  piled  np 
with  fuel,  which  threw  up  its  bright  flame,  and  showed  the  rob- 
bers that  we  were  preparing  for  sleep ;  but  when  the  night  was 
sufficiently  dark,  our  steeds  were  saddled  in  readiness  to  depart 
for  our  new  abode  in  the  citadel.  Two  Kalmucks  were  left  to 
keep  up  the  fire,  with  orders  to  remain  until  Tchuck-a-boi  recalled 
them.  We  now  rode  slowly  to  our  place  of  security ;  and  having 
reached  the  end  of  the  narrow  part,  we  dismounted,  two  of  the 
Cossacks  going  on  with  the  Kirghis,  and  taking  all  our  horses 
with  them ;  the  former  were  to  see  that  they  were  well  secured^ 
then  return  to  us,  after  giving  the  Kirghis  strict  injunctions  t» 
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keep  tbe  dogs  quiet  The  eaddle^odu  were  broogliti  when  wo 
at  once  pitched  upon  a  spot  for  our  night's  lodging,  at  about 
twentj-five  paces  from  the  end  of  the  narrow  pass.  A  Cossack 
and  a  Kirghis  were  stationed  at  the  opposite  end,  nearer  Uie 
shorCi  to  listen  for  the. approach  of  the  robbers,  with  orders  to 
creep  along  the  rocks  and  join  us  when  they  heard  the  band 
coming  near.  Tchuck-a-boi  had  called  in  his  Kalmucks,  and  one 
wsa  appointed  sentinel.  We  now  felt  perfectly  secure  in  our 
position,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  fire  of  our  old  encampment 
sent  up  a  strong  glare  of  light  I  watched  its  flickering  on  the 
water  for  a  short  time  as  I  lay  on  the  bank,  and  then  fell  fast  asleep. 

Before  the  first  watch  was  over,  the  two  men  from  our  advanced 
poet  had  come  in,  announcing  that  the  villains  were  at  our  encamp- 
ment  Bushes  had  been  thrown  on  the  fire,  and  the  flames 
springing  up  enabled  our  sentinels  to  see  men  on  horseback.  I 
now  ordered  that  three  men  only  should  fire  at  a  time;  this  would 
give  us  three  volleys,  and  my  gun  would  do  good  service  in 
defending  the  narrow  pass.  Two  Cossacks  and  myself  would  fire 
first,  then  Tchuck-a-boi  and  his  Kalmucks;  lastly,  the  others. 
This  being  thoroughly  understood,  we  waited  patientiy  for  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Presently  we  heard  the  tramp  of  horses 
on  ihe  shore,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  any  object  The 
robbers  were  riding  slowly  along,  and  shortly  stopped  at  the  neck 
of  land ;  many  were  talking  fast,  but  the  Kirghis  could  not  hear 
what  was  said.  A  party  presently  advanced  along  the  ledge,  and 
we  could  hear  them  coming  nearer,  and  they  soon  reached  the 
narrow  part  where  not  more  than  three  could  ride  abreast  This 
brought  them  to  a  stand ;  on  our  side  every  rifle  was  ready,  but 
we  could  not  see  a  man;  they  stood  and  spoke,  but  no  one  • 
attempted  to  ride  over. 

Every  word  they  uttered  could  now  be  distinctly  heard,  and 
we  presently  recognised  the  voice  of  Koubaldos.  The  band 
remained  talking  on  this  spot  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  re- 
turned to  the  shore,  going  off  at  a  trot  to  the  northward.  The 
Kirghis  explained  what  they  had  heard.  Koubaldos  was  very 
angiy  that  we  had  escaped,  calling  us  cowards,  and  he  told  his 
band  that  we  could  be  easOy  taken.  He  was  certain  that  we  had 
gone  to  the  north  end  of  Uie  lake,  and  by  following  quickly  he 
would  bo  up  with  us  at  daylight,  and  have  us  fiist  in  the  mo- 
laaaea.  Even  if  we  succeeded  in  passing  these,  he  was  equally  coa- 
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fidant  of  being  able  to  drive  us  on  the  steppe,  from  whence  we 
oonld  not  reach  Sultan  Sabeok's  aoul  in  less  than  three  days, 
before  which  we  oonld  easily  be  out  off  when  our  horses  were 
ezhansted  for  want  of  water. 

The  Kirghis  wbhed  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible,  and  ride  to 
the  southward ;  but  to  this  plan  none  of  mj  men  would  consent 
It  was  finally  arranged  that  we  should  leave  the  moment  day 
dawned,  without  stopping  to  feed  our  horses  or  ourselves;  for 
when  it  was  daylight,  Koubaldos  would  discover  his  mistake,  and 
probably  be  forty  versts  away  from  us  with  tired  horses.  A  vigi* 
lant  watch  was  kept  up,  but  we  were  not  disturbed  again. till  the 
horses  were  brought  to  be  saddled.  This  was  done  in  the  dark, 
and  when  the  first  faint  gleam  of  light  was  seen  in  the  east,  the 
animals  were  led  over  the  rooky  ledge.  We  now  turned  to  the 
Boutii,  followii^  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  it  was  soon  light 
enough  for  us  to  see  the  track  on  the  sand.  The  Kirghb  thought 
that  there  were  forty  or  fifty  men  with  Koubaldos,  who  doubtless 
felt  certain  that  with  this  band  we  should  be  easily  secured. 
Having  reached  the  end  of  the  lake,  we  followed  their  track  and 
forded  a  narrow  part  This  placed  us  on  the  east  side ;  and  we 
rode  toward  the  mountain,  where  our  enenues  had  been  lurking, 
and  skirted  along  its  base. 

Daylight  was  spreading  fiist  over  mountain  and  steppe,  giving 
a  rich  velvet  appearance  to  the  herbage  round  the  lake.  We 
were  sdU  on  the  track  of  our  enemies,  and  now  found  that  they 
had  come  from  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  The  smoke 
we  had  seen  was  from  a  fire  which  their  men  on  the  look-out  had 
made,  and  so  most  fortunately  gave  us  warning.  A  ride  of  two 
hours  brought  us  to  a  small  lake  with  good  grass,  where  we  found 
plenty  of  evidence  that  this  had  been  their  resting-place;  we 
bedded  to  let  our  horses  feed  here,  breakfast  ourselves,  and  then 
push  on  in  search  of  Sabeck.  As  it  was  necessary  to  give  our 
animals  sufficient  time,  I  proposed  to  a  Cossack  and  Tchuok-a- 
bd  that  we  should  ascend  the  mountain  and  look  out  for  the 
sultan's  aoul;  and  in  about  an  hour  we  stood  on  the  summit, 
although  the  ascent  in  some  parts  was  rather  difficult  The  rook 
was  a  deep  red  granite,  with  thick  veins  of  quarts  crossing  the 
mass  from  east  to  west;  there  was  scarcely  any  vegetation,  and  it 
bad  a  very  nigged  and  sterile  aspect  No  aoid  could  be  seen, 
nor  a  living  thing  of  any  kind,  on  the  whole  expanse  of  this  vast 
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plain.  We  examined  the  skoree  of  tlie  lake,  but  bo  one  eoali 
be  Been  tbere.  After  croming  several  large  rooksy  wo  reoekad  m 
point  which  afforded  a  view  more  to  the  south,  and  there  we  aaw 
the  pointed  mountain  described  by  the  Eirghis  woman. 

This  was  an  exoellent  guide  for  us,  and  we  descended  to  the 
plain  in  less  time  than  it  occupied  in  going  up,  and  found  eTeiy- 
thing  ready  for  a  march.  We  left  the  pastures,  and  entered 
upon  a  barren  waste  of  sand  and  pebUes,  among  whieh  I  dio* 
covered  several  fine  agates  and  a  few  oomeiians;  had  there  been 
time,  many  good  specimens  could  have  been  obtained.  It  was 
not  till  after  a  ride  of  more  than  ^^  hours  that  we  saw  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  toward  which  we  were  bound.  If  the 
aoul  was  there,  we  could  not  reach  it  before  dark,  and  now  we 
began  to  be  apprehensive  as  to  not  finding  water.  The  anowj 
peaks  of  the  Syan-shan  were  observed  to  the  southwest,  much 
nearer  than  we  had  ever  seen  them  before,  and  a  cool  breeie 
blowing  from  that  direction  enabled  us  to  push  on  without  dis- 
tressing our  horses.  A  few  more  hours,  and  the  conical  moun- 
tain  stood  boldly  up  from  the  plain.  Pointing  to  certain  dailt 
lines  visible  in  the  distance  crossing  the  steppe,  the  Kirghia  aaid 
we  should  reach  the  pasture  before  sunset,  and,  to  make  sure  of 
the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions,  they  put  their  hones  into  a 
sharp  canter.  They  were  right;  an  hour  before  sunset  we  saw, 
not  alone  pastures,  but  horses  and  camels  feeding.  This  was  a 
joyful  sight  to  man  and  beast,  and  we  jmsently  reached  the 
herds. 

We  soon  came  upon  some  Kirghis,  who  told  us  that  these  were 
flocks  belon^ng  to  Sultan  Sabeok,  who  was  at  his  atnd  seven  or 
eight  hours  dbtant.  They  looked  at  us  with  some  alarm  imtS 
the  Kirghis  explained  thdr  mission  to  the  sultaa,  when  they  led 
the  way  uid  brought  us  to  a  few  youfis  in  a  small  valley.  Here 
we  found  other  herdsmen,  and  two  of  their  dwdlings  were  given 
up  to  us  and  a  sheep  killed,  while  two  men  were  sent  to  cany  the 
news  to  the  sultan,  and  say  that  we  should  follow  in  the  morning. 
Our  Kirghis  having  informed  our  new  friends  how  Koubaldos 
had  followed  us,  they  called  him  Shaitan,  and  spat  toward  him. 
The  night  was  spent  without  our  watching,  and  early  in  the 
morning,  fresh  horses  were  ready  to  take  us  to  the  eukan's  ooii^ 
to  which  four  Earghis  accompanied  us,  the  route  being  8outhweat| 
leaving  the  conical  mountain  to  the  east.    Molt  part  of  the  wqr 
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was  over  good  pastareB,  whicli  oar  tired  horses  seemed  desirous 
of  enjoying.  Before  we  reacbed  onr  destination^  we  bad  a  beau- 
tifal  view  of  tbe  Sjan-shan^  taking  in  the  lower  chain.  Shortly 
after  midday,  a  party  of  six  Eirghis  met  ns :  they  had  oome  to 
conduct  ns  to  the  encampment,  still  several  versts  distant.  They 
were  dressed  in  rich  silk  kalats  of  very  bright  colors;  some  had 
embroidered  silk  caps  on  their  heads,  and  others  had  caps  of 
fozskin. 

We  soon  obtained  a  view  of  the  aoul,  standing  on  the  edge  of 
a  lake,  with  high  reeds  and  long  grass  growing  on  its  banks.  Al 
we  rode  on,  I  observed  that  this  encampment  consisted  of  many 
habitations ;  while  at  the  distance  of  a  versty  and  beyond,  were 
other  lai^  ones,  as  well  as  several  scattered  along  the  ahiM,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  which  appeared  about  two  versts 
broad.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  I  was  told  that  they  all  be- 
longed to  Sultan  Sabeck  and  his  tribe.  As  we  drew  near  the 
jfourtif  I  was  guided  toward  one  of  considerable  size,  standing 
alone  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  where  a  group  of  Kirghis  were 
waiting  in  their  richly-colored  kalats.  When  we  reached  tbemy 
a  tall  man  stepped  forward,  took  hold  of  the  reins,  and  gave  me 
his  hand  to  diisonount  To  refuse  such  assistance  would  be  a 
mark  of  disrespect^  and  I  had  by  ihb  time  reconciled  myself  to 
the  custom.  This  was  Sultan  Sabeck,  who  saluted  me  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  then  led  me  into  his  dwelling,  the  floor  of  which  was 
covered  with  vaUock  and  with  two  Bokharian  carpets.  On  these 
he  placed  me,  and  sat  down  on  the  vtnlock  in  front,  giving  me  all 
the  honors;  but  these,  I,  as  usual,  insisted  should  be  divided. 
The  place  was  shortly  filled  by  Kirghis,  taking  their  seats  in  dr. 
des,  according  to  their  grade,  before  us.  One  of  the  Gossacki^ 
who  spoke  Kirghb  well,  and  Tchuck-arboi,  were  always  my  attend- 
ants on  these  state  ceremonies,  and  places  were  always  given  to 
them  in  the  first  circle  near  me.  Several  of  the  Kbghis  from 
Baspasihan  and  Oui-jass  were  seated  near^  as  they  were  also  db- 
tingnished  guests. 

A  small  low  table  having  been  placed  between  the  sultan  and 
myself  by  a  young  Eirghisy  two  others  deposited  on  it  Chinese 
dishes  filled  with  dried  fruits ;  to  these  were  added  pktes  of  small 
cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  the  productions  of  Chinese  confectioners, 
which  gave  an  aspect  of  variety  and  elegance  to  the  repast  Then 
tea  was  served  to  the  sultan  and  myself  in  beautiful  Chinese  oups. 
27 
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The  friih^  otkei|  and  swaefemMli  were  deliciaiis.  Wken  we  liad 
inished,  the  oompeny  were  regaled  with  the  beverage.  Sultan 
Sabeck  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  rnddji  intelligent  eonntenanoe,  bbMsk 
eyes,  and  a  dark  beard.  Hia  kalat  was  of  kan/a  (Chinese  satin), 
of  a  deep  purple  eolor,  with  flowers  embroidered  in  yaiiona-col- 
ored  silksi  which  pxodaoed  a  beaatifnl  robe.  A  rich  yellow  crape 
searf  was  tied  lonnd  his  waist ;  his  oap  was  sable,  tamed  up  with 
erimson  silk ;  and  he  wore  light  green  boots  and  yellow  oyer-shoes. 
The  other  Kirghis  were  dressed  in  silk  kalats,  some  of  which 
were  exceedingly  beaatifnl.  The  ^owrt  in  which  we  sat  had  been 
prepared  espedally  for  me,  and  sachjiif  my  people  as  the  Elirghis 
thonght  were  in  attendance;  for  the  others,  another  was  j^aeed 
near. 

Afker  tea  the  saltan  asked  many  qoestions  about  his  Mends 
Baspasihan  and  Oui-jass;  also  if  I  had  seen  Koubaldos.  The 
Cossack  gaye  him  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  robber- 
chief|  wh«i  he  apprised  me  that  his  bands  woald  be  watehing 
for  onr  retom,  and  stated  that  we  must  take  care,  or  they  would 
plunder  and  Idll  us.  I  inquired  how  &r  we  were  from  Tchin-ei, 
a  Chinese  town,  and  was  told  a  two  days'  journey;  but  on  our 
way  back  we  should  be  much  nearer.  Hy  host  advised  me  not 
to  go  there,  as  we  should  have  much  trouble  with  the  Chinese 
officers,  and  perhaps  be  taken  prisoners,  assuring  me  than  there 
were  Ave  ihousand  soldiers  in  this  garrison,  commanded  by  two 
generals. 

>  The  sultan  rose  to  depart;  his  horse,  and  those  of  his  attend- 
ants, were  brought  to  the  door,  and  they  rode  to  his  yowri, 
although  the  distance  was  not  more  than  fifty  yards.  He  was 
going  to  receive  the  Kirghis  sent  by  Baspasihan  and  Oui-jass.  The 
Oossack  told  me  that  horns  were  waiting  to  take  us  to  the  sultan ; 
that  he  had  been  my  guest,  and  that  I  must  now  return  his  visit^ 
as  tea  was  being  prepared  for  me.  In  a  short  time  a  messenger" 
came  to  say  that  aU  was  ready,  and  we  mounted  the  horses  and 
rode  to  his  dwdling.  The  sultan  reodved  me,  and  placed  me  on 
ihe  carpet,  taking  a  seat  opposite.  The  sultana  and  her  daughter 
were  sitting  near  us — ^the  former  was  not  handsome — she  was  dad 
in  a  black  velvet  kalat  embroidered  with  colored  dlk,  and  wore  a 
erimson  crape  scarf  round  her  wabt,  and  a  white  muslin  head- 
dress* Her  daughter  was  pretty ;  she  had  a  kakt  of  erimson 
and  yeUow  ailk,  reaching  a  little  bdow  the  knee;  wUte  cotton 
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drawers  and  a  white  rilk  tnrbaiii  with  her  long  black  curb  liang- 
ing  beneath. 

Again  I  was  regaled  with  tea,  and  this  time  in  the  company  of 
ladies,  who  did  not  officiate  at  the  table,  the  beverage  and  froit 
being  handed  to  ns  by  the  attendant.  The  yonng  stallion  sent 
by  Saltan  Baspasihan  was  now  led  to  the  door,  and  one  of  the 
Kirghis  who  had  accompanied  me  knelt  before  the  snltan,  and 
delivered  his  master's  message,  which  appeared  to  give  great 
satisfaction  both  to  him  and  to  his  tribe.  A  Kirghis  sent  by 
Oni-jass  delivered  in  the  same  manner  a  small  packet,  which  was 
received  by  Sultan  Sabeck  with  evident  delight.  What  it  -coa- 
tained  I  cannot  tell,  as  it  was  not  opened }  my  Ooesacks  said  it 
was  aUin  (gold).  When  this  was  over,  all  rose  and  went  ont  to 
look  at  the  young  stallion.  He  was  examined  by  many  critical 
eyes,  and  pronounced  perfect;  we  then  returned  to  my  jfourt  on 
horseback. 

In  a  short  time  dinner  was  brought  to  me — a  large  platter 
heaped  up  with  broiled  mutton  and  boiled  rice,  which  I  found 
veiy  good.  A  sheep  was  served  in  the  other  ytmrt,  on  which 
th^  feasted  joyfully.  After  dinner  my  host  paid  me  another 
visits  when  I  announced  my  wish  to  depart  in  the  morning;  but 
he  proposed  that  I  should  remain  till  noon  the  next  day,  as  he 
wished  to  send  presents  to  his  friends;  moreover,  that  he  would 
give  me  hones  and  Kirghis  to  guide  me  to  anoUier  aoul  of  his 
eight  hours  distant,  where  we  must  sleep,  whence  three  of  his 
own  Kirghis  and  seyeral  others  of  the  tribe,  with  fresh  horses, 
should  accompany  me  two  days'  journey  across  the  desert,  as 
without  such  assistance  we  should  not  be  aUe  to  find  either  water 
or  pasture.  To  this  arrangement  I  willingly  assented.  The 
sultan  said  it  would  be  dangerous  to  approach  near  the  foot  of  the 
Syan-shan  Mountains,  as  we  should  be  sure  to  meet  with  large 
bands  of  Ohinese  robbers,  who  often  committed  great  depredations, 
and  murdered  the  Kirghis.  His  own  guide  was  to  accompany  * 
us,  who  knew  the  country,  and  would  point  out  the  mountains 
over  which  we  must  pass  on  our  route  to  the  cund  of  Oui-jass, 
which  he  supposed  we  should  reach  in  eight  days.  Beyond  tlie 
pasturesLof  Sultan  Sabeck  to  the  south  and  east  there  are  no  more 
Kirghis :  the  country  is  a  sandy  desert,  destitute  of  water  for 
many  hundred  versts. 

In  the  evening  it  was  a  busy  loeiie  nrand  the  aoul;  the  plains 
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irere  eotered  with  oameb,  hones,  oxen,  sheep,  and  geete;  and 
great  nambers  of  tbe  latter  were  being  milked.  My  Inst  esti- 
mated the  number  of  his  horses  at  eight  thousand;  and  his  camels 
at  six  hundred :  these  are  sold  to  the  Chinese ;  but  he  had  no 
idea  how  many  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  belonged  to  him.  Here 
we  had  no  thought  of  robbers ;  we  therefore  determined  to  take 
in  a  store  of  rest,  and,  like  good  Kirghis,  lay  down  to  sleep  at 
dark. 

Early  in  the  m<ffning  all  were  in  motion  making  ready  for  an- 
other mareh.  The-  sultan  had  prepared  the  presents  for  hk 
friends :  they  consisted  of  Chinese  silks  and  tea;  and  some  of 
the  latter,  of  a  very  fine  quality,  he  pVesented  to  me.  Before 
midday  we  had  dined,  after  whioh  I  took  leave  of  my  host  and 
his  family,  and  then  left,  accompanied  by  six  of  his  Kiighis. 
He  had  giren  me  for  this  journey  one  of  his  best  horses,  thai 
possessed  great  strength  and  speed,  and  had  ordered  that  another 
equaUy  good  should  be  provided  for  me  at  his  aouL  Our  route  was 
to  the  southwest,  over  a  grassy  turf  for  many  versts ;  after  whioh 
we  came  upon  a  gravelly  soil,  but  not  destitnto  of  herbage,  rising 
into  gentle  undulations,  and  forming  several  small  valleys.  In 
one  of  these  we  found  a  stream  of  pure  water,  its  banks  elothed 
with  rich  grass  and  bushes.  Not  fiir  from  this  we  saw  a  large 
herd  of  antelopes.  Here  the  dogs  had  a  shatp  run,  but  were  too 
far  behind  at  storting  to  succeed. 

Every  hour  gave  me  a  better  view  of  the  feftj  peaks  of  the 
Syan-shan,  and  the  effect  was  beautiful  as  they  glittered  in  the 
evening  sun,  while  the  blue  and  misty  summits  of  the  lower  range 
were  seen  rising  above  the  brown  and  yellow  steppe.  As  we  lede 
on  the  sun  sunk  fast,  till  at  last  he  set  below  the  snowy  peaks, 
throwing  up  a  flood  of  golden  light  into  the  dear  blue  sky.  Our 
horses  were  now  urged  on  rapidly,  nor  was  it  long  before  we  saw 
herds  of  camels  and  horses  going  slowly  toward  their  honhe,  when 
two  of  the  sultan's  Kirghis  gallopped  on  to  announce  us.  Jnst 
before  the  Syan-shan  was  lost  in  the  gny  twilight  we  reached 
the  cund,  and  found  the  Kirghis  bu^  preparing  a  yourf  in  which 
they  intended  I  should  lodge.  This  was  a  large  encampment, 
and  had  several  others  around  it,  all  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
sultan.  A  stream  of  clear  water  was  winding  in  many  a  tun 
along  the  steppe,  and  thousands  of  cattle  were  scattered  abooS 
on  its  banks,  giving  me  a  most  vivid  idea  of  the  days  of  the 
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pfttriavelui ;  many  Sozglus  were  gallopping  iJbout  in  their  wild 
ooitamesy  adding  mnch  interert  to  the  scene.  I  was  ushered  into 
my  new  dwelling  by  the  chief  of  the  aoul,  when  tea  was  served. 
The  yaurt  was  soon  filled  by  both  sexes,  who  crowded  in  to  take 
a  peep  at  the  strangers.  In  due  time  the  substantial  repast  was 
ready,  and  a  Cossack  haying  brought  me  my  supper,  all  left  the 
place  to  take  their  own.  Mine  was  soon  ended,  when  I  turned 
down  on  the  vaOoek  and  slept 

In  the  morning  fresh  steeds  were  neighing  and  prancing  round 
the  jfourtj  and  one  having  been  led  up  for  me  by  the  chief,  I 
mounted.  In  a  few  minutes  aU  my  party  were  in  their  saddles, 
and  after  saying  **  AmanrbyT'  we  turned  to  the  south,  rode  across 
the  stream^  and  left  these*  pastoral  people  for  ever. 
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A  BBIOHT  sun  was  rising  behind  us,  but  his  rays  had  not  yet 
touched  the  snowy  peaks  in  our  front.  As  we  rode  on  I  watched 
for  the  first  bright  gleam  that  lighted  up  the  ice  and  snow  on 
Bogda  (Xda,  which  one  of  the  men  had  pointed  out  to  me.  Pre- 
sently his  crest  was  tipped  with  a  crimson  glow,  gradually  descend- 
ing  and  changing  into  yellow,  and  then  to  a  silvery  white.  The 
sun  shone  upon  his  head  for  many  minutes  before  any  of  the 
lower  peaks  were  tonehed  by  his  rays.  After  this  new  peaks 
were  ahootiiig-into  light  eveiy  few  seconds,  till  at  last  the  whole 
ohain  was  a  nuuw  of  daiding  white,  while  all  the  lower  ranges 
were  clothed  in  hasy  g^oom.  There  is  something  marvellously 
grand  in  these  effects,  and  in  the  changes  which  pass  over  such 
stupendous  mountain  masses.  Having  observed  them,  I  examined 
the  addition  to  my  band,  which  now  consisted  of  twenty-five  men 
and  forty-five  horses.  Four  of  the  sultan's  men  carried  long 
lances  and  battle-axes,  the  others  battle-axes  only;  and  their 
horseskin  coats,  with  the  flowing  manes  and  helmet-shaped  caps^ 
gave  them  a  singularly  savage  aspect  The  Eirghis  sdected  as  my 
guide  across  the  desert  was  a  man  about  forty  yearn  of  age,  with 
a  good,  intelligent  fiaoe^  and  a  strong,  athletic  frame. ,  He  alwajs 
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ftooompanied.tlie  sultan  on  his  joiumeyB,  koAw  the  xontefl  in  evtarj 
direction,  and  had  led  several  expeditions  against  Koobaldos  and 
other  plundering  bands,  that,  he  said,  were  in  retaliation  for  rob- 
beries committed  on  their  tribe.  In  these  enterprises  they  had 
taken  several  men  and  women,  which  the  saltan  kept  as  slaves. 

We  had  travelled  many  honrs  over  the  sandy  plain,  when  the 
guide  p<Hnted  oat  a  green  spot  a  few  versts  to  the  soath,  and  as 
it  possessed  water  and  grass,  we  tamed  oar  hones  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  soon  reached  it  The  water  was  brackish,  nevertheless 
the  horses  drank  it;  bat  the  guide  would  not  let  them  feed,  as  we 
were  hi  from  the  pastures  selected  for  our  night's  encampmeni. 
He  informed  me  that  we  were  now  only  eighteen  houn  ttoat 
Tohin-si,  adding  that  if  I  wished  he  would  take  me  to  some  pas- 
tures six  houn  nearer  the  town,  where  I  could  see  the  mountains 
better,  as  well  as  a  neighboring  lake.  He  acknowledged  that  we 
might  meet  some  Chinese  robben,  but  thought  that  they  would 
not  like  to  attack  us,  and  advised  that  good  watch  should  be  kept 
over  our  horses  in  the  night  By  taking  this  route,  he  told  me, 
we  should  pass  nearer  the  Syan-dian,  and  be  one  day  more  cross- 
ing the  desert  Neither  Chinese  robbers,  nor  the  additional  day 
in  the  desert,  had  any  weight  with  me;  I  instantly  ordered  our 
march  in  the  direction  he  pointed  out,  which  was  directly  south. 
Again  we  were  on  a  sandy  plain,  riding  fiuit,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  reach  the  pastures  before  sunset^  that  our  hones  might  feed 
before  dark. 

I  now  observed  that  the  mountains  terminated  rather  abruptly 
on  the  plain,  some  low  hills  only  extending  to  the  southeast  We 
kept  up  our  speed,  and  reached  the  pastures  and  a  small  kke  ia 
good  time.  Our  guide  directed  his  course  to  the  further  end  of 
this  piece  of  water,  where  thick  dum  jto  of  bushes  were  growing. 
We  stopped  close  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  flowing  from  the 
southwest,  where  we  found  a  delightful  spot  for  our  encampment; 
there  were  thousands  of  water-fowl  flying* and  swimming  on  the 
lake.  My  gun  was  soon  in  reftdiness,  when  I  sallied  forth  to 
procure  a  supper,  accompanied  by  Tchuck-a-boi  and  the  Kirghis 
guide.  The  latter  was  greatly  interested  in  my  proceedings,  as 
he  had  never  seen  a  gun  fired.  We  had  not  gone  more  than  fifty 
paces  along  the  shore  when  several  large  snipes  rose  up :  they 
were  in  great  numben,  and  many  fell;  twice  I  killed  two  with 
one  barrel.     Ducks  were  also  lying  in  tfie  grasSy-and  as  they  rose 
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I  added  w&mnl  to  our  1m^^— one  as  Urge  as  a  yoong  gooM,  HiOi 
beauttfdl  plumage.  His  neok  and  breast  were  a  brigbt  orange, 
with  black  feathen  on  the  top  of  Hie  bead;  the  back  was  a  deep 
reddisb-brown,  witb  a  bar  of  black  across  bis  yellow  wings.  The 
feathers  on  his  belly  were  a  yellowish  cream-color,  and  his  bill 
'  and  legs  red.  His  Kirghis  name  is  <<Tnrpan  r''  many  were  swim- 
ming on  the  lake.  The  gnide  was  delighted  when  he  saw  the 
birds  fall,  and  I  believe  deeply  regretted  that  the  gon  had  not 
been  as  well  used  against  the  Chinese  bands,  who  give  his  people 
much  trouble.  We  supped  this  evening  upon  snipes,  duckiB,  and 
tea.  Our  guide  amnged  the  watches,  placing  four  men  on  duty 
at  a  time,  to  whom  he  gave  instructions  to  wake  us  quietly  if 
there  was  any  alarm.  We  were  not  once  disturbed,  and  I  slept 
soundly  till  morning. 

The  horses  had  fed  early,  and  soon  after  sunrise  we  started,  rid- 
ing along  the  bank  of  the  little  stream  for  a  considerable  distance, 
to  a  point  where  it  made  a  sharp  turn  to  the  southeast.  We  con- 
tinued our  ride  to  the  south  for  several  versts,  and  reached  a  large 
tumulus,  around  which  there  were  many  of  smaller  dimennons. 
We  were  now  within  a  three  hours'  ride  of  Tchin-si,  and  nearer 
the  guide  would  not  go :  he  had  never  been  in  the  town,  and  had 
no  wish  to  visit  it.  I  could  see  the  lake  he  had  mentioned,  which 
is  a  short  distance  from  the  town  to  the  eastward.  The  buildings 
were  also  distinctly  visible  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill ;  but  there 
are  no  striking  edifices  or  large  architectunl  masses  in  a  Chinese 
town.     The  houses  are  small,  and  of  no  great  elevation. 

To  the  northwest  of  Tchin-si  the  Syan-shan  rises  into  large 
peaks,  but  they  do  not  reach  the  snow-line.  After  taking  my  last 
look  at  the  town  we  turned  to  the  northeast,  and  rode  along  the 
plain  parallel  to  the  mountain  chain,  the  rugged  and  riven  tops  of 
which  were  in  full  view.  I  believe  these  stupendous  masses  were 
then  seen  and  sketched  for  the  first  time  by  any.  European.  We 
had  ridden  over  thj  sandy  steppe  for  several  hours,  when  we 
reaqhed  the  first  elevation  of  this  great  mountain  mass,  which  runs 
far  out  into  the  desert  to  the  northeast.  Ascending  this,  we  ob- 
served a  smoke  about  ten  versts  distant  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion. The  guide  said  that  there  were  no  good  people  in  that 
reffoa,  and  that  if  they  discovered  us  we  might  be  sure  of  a  visit. 
Our  route  was  now  over  undulating  ground,  formed  into  broad 
sweeping  valleys,  partly  covered  with  tofts  of  steppe  grass,  grow- 
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iiy  aboni  hat  foet  higb,  aad  looking  in  llie  &taMw  lib  xj* 
roadj  fixr  tli«  leapan.  It  is  ao  ooane  that  lunaea  will  not  feed 
upon  it|  nor  18  it  pleaaaot  to  ride  amongi  aa  the  aeed  pieroed 
thioogh  oar  elothing.' 

After  oroaaing  aevenl  of  these  Talleja,  we  aaoended  a  niiieh 

lier  ridge  oorered  with  small  atonesi  which  rendered  oor  ride 
yeiy  tedioua.  From  the  summit  we  looked  down  upon  a  at^pe 
appaientl J  twenty  or  thirtj  yeists  in  breadth,  the  jellow  sand  gjlving 
it  a  sterile  aapect  It  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  §at 
a  long  distance,  till  it  joina  the  great  plain.  At  tl^e  foot  of  the 
hill  we  had  to  deaoend  to  a  amall  lake  twelve  or  fifteen  versta  in 
length,  and  vaiying  in  width  from  one  to  three  versts.  Its  shores 
were  oovered  with  green  herbage  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  water,  and  it  was  fed  by  two  streams  entering  from  the  sonth- 
westy  hot  there  was  no  outlet  Here  we  stopped  to  rest,  and  feed 
oar  hocBes  on  the  rich  graaa  which  covered  the  shore.  I  made 
another  sketch  of  the  8yan-shany  bat  Bogda  Oola  is  not  well  seen 
from  this,  though  many  other  snowy  peaks  were  virible.  Sariy 
in  apring  this  lake  is  much  larger;  the  water  extends  ftfl  over  the 
grassy  plain,  which  ia  carried  off  by  evaporaticm  daring  the  sum- 
mer.   As  fiur  as  any  moisture  reaches,  there  we  found  herbage. 

Having  paased  this,  we  were  on  the  arid  steppe,  on  which  nota 
blade  of  graas  waa  growing,  nor  was  there  one  living  thing  to  be 
seen  excepting  oar  party.  To  the  northeast  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  sandy  ocean,  with  a  purple  ridge  rising  up  in  the 
distance  like  an  island  on  a  yellow  sea.  It  was  a  long  ride  before 
we  reached  the  opposite  rid^,  and  when  on  the  top  I  observed 
that  a  narrow  stony  valley  lay  before  us.  This  we  crossed,  and 
ascended  another  hill,  from  which  we  looked  down  upon  a  lake  not 
a  verst  distant^  and,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  our  Kiighis, 
beheld  two  sn^  aouU  wiUi  camels,  a  large  number  of  horses,  and 
a  few  aheep.  .Our  guide  declared  that  we  had  fallen  upon  a  band 
of  thieves,  and  propoaed  that  we  should  orosa  the  valley  without 
stopping,  and  seek  another  place  to  encamp,  some  hours  distant 
from  these  men.  I  did  not  agree  to  this  plan,  telling  him  that  it 
would  be  running  away,  which  would  give  these  people  courage. 
I  ordered  that  we  ahould  encamp  on  the  lake,  which  the  Oossacks  ' 
and  Elalmucks  thoogfat  the  bast  plan,  and  we  rode  down  toward 
the  ^<mrtt. 

We  had  not  proceeded  fiur  when  a  man  gallq>ped  (df  toward  the 
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odiir  Mirfy  Md  aB  4li6  iMOple  «t  this  0B6  wen  b  gnat  ottttt^^ 
Ab  w»  OM&e  nwrer  the  yourt9  the  women  began  to  aenaJBti  and 
ike  men  sprasg  on  their  hones,  brandishing  their  battle-exes. 
It  was  now  quite  clear  that  they  thought  ns  robbers  like  them* 
selves.  Shortly  two  old  men  rode  out  and  met  ns,  and,  seeing 
that  we  were  well  armed,  they  began  to  beg  of  ns  not  to  plunder 
their  aovl.  A  pledge  to  this  effect  was  instantly  given,  when  one 
of  them  gallopped  back  to  his  friends,  and  we  slowly  f<dlowed. 
A  ^ourt  was  instantly  given  up  to  me  (the  supposed  robber- 
ohief),  but  when  we  reached  it  half  a  doien  women  were  carry- 
ing it  bodily  to  a  dean  piece  of  grass.  At  this  aoul  there  were 
thirteen  men,  and  wild-looking  scoundrels  they  were;  nor  would 
tliey  have  shown  us  much  consideration  had  we  been  the  weaker 

Deeming  it  desirable  to  know  how  many  men  there  were  in  the 
oAer  aaul,  the  guide,  two  Oossaoks,  Tchuck-a-boi,  and  a  Kalmuck 
aoeompanied  me,  and  the  two  Kirghis  who  had  met  us  led  the 
way.  As  we  approached,  the  women  were  running  about  from 
yowrt  to  yourt,  making  great  lamentations.  The  men  were  on 
horseback  ready  for  fighting ;  but  when  they  saw  Kirghis  of  their 
own  tribe  riding  beside  me,  they  came  to  meet  us  in  peace,  and 
were  assured  by  the  guide  that  we  were  not  gnng  to  plunder  them. 
Here  were  five  yaurU  and  eleven  men  besides  those  who  were  with 
the  cattle :  thus  they  outnumbered  us }  they  would,  however,  have 
had  no  chance  against  our  weapons.  As  we  returned  along  the 
there,  I  observed  two  pelicans  standing  on  a  small  grassy  island 
about  two  hundred  yards  distant  As  this  was  a  good  q>portunity 
of  showing  the  Kirghis  the  effect  of  our  rifles,  I  toM  a  Oossabk  to 
dioot  one  of  them.  He  instantly  dismounted,  and  returned  back 
a  sh<nrt  distance  till  he  got  both  birds  in  a  line,  or  till  the  body 
of  one  covered  the  other.  The  prongs  of  his  rifle  were  then 
thrown  fiMrward,  he  knek,  and  as  the  leaden  messenger  sped  on 
its  errand,  one  fell  dead,  and  the  other  sprung  up  and  feU  on  the 
water  a  few  yards  distant.  Two  Kirglus  rushed  into  the  lake, 
rode  to  the  spot,  and  brought  back  the  game,  when  I  perceived 
that  the  lake  was  very  shallow.  This  shot  produced  a  wonderful 
eiect  on  the  minds  of  these  wild  fellows :  they  examined  the  wounds 
dn  the  birds,  and  locked  at  each  other  with  great  astDuishment 

When  we  reached  the  yourt  the  sheep  was  preparing;  nor 
was  It  fcng  before  a  Kiighis  rode  up  with  one  ftmn  the  ottieraoiiZ. 
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toftMttfMfidraidabkiDbber^ddefandkisb&iia.  IfytMharaig 
been  prepared  and  placed  before  me,  with  throe  tamUer  ^bM888| 
I  ordered  ibe  Ooflaaok  to  fill  tbem,  give  one  to  each  of  the  old 
KlrgbiB  who  fint  met  vm,  and  hand  me  the  other.  IRaa  gave 
great  satisfaction.  I  also  desired  bim  to  give  a  soffioient  quantity 
of  brick-tea  to  feast  all  the  people  in  the  amil;  after  vrhich  I  was 
established  in  the  good  graoes  of  both  sexes.  I  wished  to  obtain 
some  information  about  the  oonntij  we  had  yet  to  travel  thnragb, 
and  desired  a  Cossack  to  ask  how  fiur  we  were  from  the  aaul  of 
Ultigon ;  also,  if  any  one  could  guide  me  to  him.  The  old  Kir- 
ghis  said  we  could  ride  there  in  two  days,  promising  that  Some 
of  their  tribe  should  go  with  us  a  da/s  journey  and  point  oat  the 
route;  but  no  one  would  guide  us  to  his  den.  I  then  inquired 
for  the  aaul  of  Oui-jass,  also  about  his  horses  and  cameIS|  which 
they  felt  sure  we  intended  stealing.  They  most  willingly  gave  me 
full  information  on  all  these  pdntSy  and  said  it  would  take  foor 
days  to  ride  to  his  aoul.  The  two  chiefii  of  these  encampmenta 
were  Kiighis  from  the  great  horde,  whose  faces  bespoke  fiuniliarity 
with  Clime.  Several  Chinese,  with  -a  few  Mongolians,  and  Kiz^ 
ghis  who  had  escaped  from  different  hordes,  composed  this  band 
of  cut-throats  and  plunderers.  A  strict  watch  was  kept  over  our 
horses,  and  a  sentinel  placed  on  duty  where  we  slept,  for  we 
could  not  trust  these  men  too  fiur.  The  rest  of  us  by  down  with 
our  arms  dose  at  hand,  and  shortly  nothing  was  heard  in  the 
aoul  except  the  bark  of  a  dog  and  the  cry  <rf  the  watchman. 

When  we  turned  out  in  the  morning  only  three  Kirghis  were 
left;  the  others  had  gone  bdbre  daylight,  driving  off  the  hocsea 
and  cattle,  thinking  that  we  had  stolen  our  horses  from  Sultan 
Sabeck,  and  that  we  should  do  the  same  here  on  our  departueb 
We  were  not  long  in  preparing  for  our  ride;  the  Kiighis  had 
given  us  instructions  about  our  ride,  telling  us  that  we  should  find 
one  or  two  cuntU  on  our  way,  and  probably  meet  Syren  and  hia 
band,  and  other  plundering  chiefs  of  extraordinary  daring.  They 
knew  he  was  in  the  country  over  which  we  must  pass,  and  thia 
had  induced  them  to  move  to  the  southward. 

The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  when  we  left  the  lake,  and  to 
cross  the  valley  and  ascend  the  opposite  hill  was  but  a  short  ride. 
Seyond  this,  our  route  was  over  a  gnssy  undulating  steppe,  in 
many  places  covered  with  reeds.  Early  in  spring  there  are  many 
laige  shallow  lakes^  which  render  the  cou&tiy  swampy;  but  the 
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water  was  now  nearly  dried  up,  and  reeda  and  bnlraslieB  ooenpied 
iheir  beds.  Through  these  we  had  to  wend  our  way  for  e^^hi 
hones,  when  we  orossed  another  ridge  and  descended  into  a  small 
yalley,  with  a  riyer  in  the  bottom  running  toward  the  northeast^ 
and  feeding  the  lake  on  which  we  slept  the  night  Eoubaldoe 
missed  us.  This  was  to  be  our  encampment  for  the  night,  and 
Sultan  Sabeck's  Earghis  would  leave  us  and  return  toward  th^ 
home  in  the  morning.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion we  could  from  the  guide  relatire  to  our  route.  For  this 
purpose  four  of  us  rode  to  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  from  which  we 
had  an  extensiye  riew  far  over  the  country,  whence  the  guide 
pointed  out  several  summits  which  would  be  landmarks  for  us. 
I  took  the  bearings,  made  a  few  notes,  and  then  had  no  fear  of 
not  finding  Oui-jaas. 

We  spent  the  night  in  peaoe,  and  eariy  in  the  morning  said 
Aman^nU  to  our  friends  and  separated.  Both  parties  reached 
the  top  of  the  ridges  nearly  at  the  same  time,  when  we  stopped  a 
few  minutes,  waved  our  caps,  and  rode  on,  never  to  see  each 
other  more.  I  now  took  upon  myself  the  duty  of  guide,  and 
pointed  out  the  route  to  Tchuck-a-boi  and  a  Kirghis,  after  which 
we  entered  a  more  fertile  region.  The  hills  and  valleys  were 
covered  with  short  grass,  among  which  many  beautiful  flowers 
were  growing — several  unknown  to  me.  As  our  horses  were  in 
good  condition,  the  Kirghis  wished  to  push  on  fast,  and  leave  the 
region  belonging  to  Konbaldoe  behind  us. 

As  we  rode  on  this  morning  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  Bogda 
Oola  and  some  of  the  other  peaks  to  the  west,  but  shortly  after- 
ward clouds  began  to  gather  around  his  head,  and  soon  obscured 
him  in  surging  vapor.  The  lower  range  of  the  Syan-shan  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque;  jagged  peaks  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  snowy  masses,  which  tower  up  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  feet  above  them,  while  the  rich  purple  and  misty  tone 
spread  over  these  mountains  produced  a  marvellous  effect  About 
midday  we  saw  a  great  smoke  near  the  foot  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  southwest,  rising  in  dense  black  oohimns  and  extending 
over  a  considerable  space.  The  Earghis  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
Chinese  towns  on  fire;  we  could  not,  however,  see  any  flames,  as 
some  high  hills  intervened.  Shortly  afterward  we  reached  a  river, 
flowing  rapidly  over  a  rocky  bed,  where  we  stopped  to  feed  our 
horses  and  refresh  ourselves. 
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It  wa0  now  diacoTered  dmt  there  was  only  one  bird  left,  wbieh 
was  cooked,  and  I  made  a  good  dinner ;  tke  men,  haTing  been 
proTided  with  plenty  of  smoked  horseflesh  by  Saltan  Sabeck, 
fared  well.  While  we  rested  the  clouds  gathered  thicker  on  the 
mountains,  which  indicated  a  coming  stonn,  and  made  ns  hasten 
onward.  Our  route  was  still  over  grassy  hills,  with  broad  sweep- 
ing valleys  running  down  to  the  great  plain.  These,  and  the 
Syan-shan  Mountains,  being  obscured,  rendered  the  journey  ex- 
oeedingly  monotonous.  It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  that  the  clouds  rolled  off,  when  the  mountains  stood  out  in  all 
their  majestic  grandeur.  We  were  near  the  high  ridge  which  had 
been  our  landmark  for  the  last  three  days — and  hungry  ones  they 
had  been  to  me— and  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  valley 
extending  up  toward  the  mountains,  and  forming  a  dtep  gorge 
through  the  lower  chain:  the  place  possessed  many  bold  and 
picturesque  scenes. 

Here  we  decided  to  encamp,  having  found  all  the  requisites  of 
grass,  wood,  and  water.  A  small  river  was  winding  along  between 
banks  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  high  bushes.  While  our 
camp  was  preparing,  and  the  horses  sent  out  to  feed,  four  of  us 
started  in  search  of  game.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  I  shot  a 
pheasant,  and  a  Kalmuck  was  sent  back  with  it  to  the  cook.  We 
proceeded  down  the  valley;  in  a  short  time  I  procured  two 
others,  and  then  returned  to  our  camp.  My  tea  was  ready,  the 
pheasant  was  cooking,  and  the  scent  gave  an  additional  seat  to 
my  hunger.  The  men  were  sitting  at  their  suppers,  andtj^e 
horses  were  feeding  about  a  hundred  paces  distant,  when  sud- 
denly our  dogs  set  up  a  furious  barking.  The  Kirghis  had  warned 
me  that  tigers  were  found  in  these  mountains,  and  that  sometimes 
they  came  to  their  aauh  and  carried  off  cattle.  We  all  thought 
that  there  must  be  one  approaching,  and  in  a  moment  were  on  our 
feet,  rifle  in  hand,  when  we  observed  over  the  tops  of  the  bushes 
the  cause  of  the  alarm — a  group  of  men  on  horseback  coming  down 
the  valley.  They  were  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of  us,  look- 
ing intently  at  our  horses. 

At  first  they  did  not  see  us  till  several  of  the  party  stepped  out 
on  to  the  open  space.  I  noticed  that  they  were  seven  in  number 
— ^three  armed  with  long  spears,  the  others  with  battle-axes,  and 
had  with  them  two  savage  Mongolian  dogs.  They  stood  still  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  unslung  their  spears  and  battle-axes,  and 
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then  slipped  iheir  dogs,  wluch  eame  st  us  foxioiulyi  while  they 
prepared  to  charge  when  their  foar-footed  allies  shonld  he  tearing 
some  of  ns  down.  We  let  the  dogs  come  within  thirty  yards ;  a 
Cossack  and  myself  then  fired^  when  one  fell  dead,  and  die  other 
was  wounded  with  shot  from  my  gnn,  which  sent  him  howling 
back.  Their  masters^  now  within  fifty  yards  of  ns,  pnlled  up 
their  horses  in  a  moment,  and  the  Kirghis  told  them  that  if  they 
moved  they  should  be  killed  like  the  dog.  Their  battle-axes  were 
instantly  put  down^  and  four  of  them  dismounted.  A  Cossaek, 
two  Eirghis,  and  myself  met  them,  and  exchanged  salutationsi. 
The  Cossack  asked  why  the  dogs  were  set  upon  us,  and,  without 
any  hesitation,  ihey  said  it  was  done  to  occupy  our  attention 
while  some  of  the  men  drove  off  the  horses,  beUeying  that  we 
were  a  party  of  Kirghis,  and  knowing  that  when  our  animals 
were  secured  they  could  take  us  at  their  lebuie.  I  invited  these 
men  to  our  caaip,  to  which  I  returned,  the  other  thr^  following 
with  their  horses. 

When  these  men  liaw  our  whole  party  and  observed  our  arms, 
they  seemed  greatly  astonished,  and  evidently  considered  that 
they  had  fiJlen  into  a  trap,  as  we  were  again  taken  for  a  power- 
ftil  band  of  xobbers,  very  dangerous  to  meet.  They  told  na  that 
their  aoul  was  in  a  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  to 
which  we  could  rids  by  midday  if  we  started  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  xeoehred  most  pressing  invitations  to  visit  their  chief  Sy* 
xen,  who,  they  sud,  held  great  power  over  all  the  tribes  to  the 
westward  of  the  mountains.  I  told  them  that  my  present  engage- 
ments rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  visit  Byren  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  it  was  prdbaUe  we  might  meet  in  his  western  dominions^ 
when  I  hoped  he  would  order  his  followers  not  to  set  their  dogs 
upon  me,  or  I  would  shoot  both  the  men  and  animals.  In  answer 
to  our  questions  about  the  locality  of  the  pastures  of  Oui-jsss, 
they  gave  us  full  inf6nnation^  stating  that  they  had  also  been  on 
the  look-out  for  the  ofnds,  sod  that  the  tribes  had  arrived  two 
days  ago.  We  were  advised  to  ride  to  the  second  river,  and  follow 
its  banks  to  the  plain ;  this  would  take  us  to  their  encampment, 
and  within  three  hours'  ride  of  the  aouL  Their  chief  intended 
visiting  it  soon,  to  get  a  supply  of  horses. 

These  fellows  remained  with  us  till  morning,  when  they  de- 
parted for  their  den  of  thieves,  and  we  to  seek  our  friend.    The 
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foate  ihey  liad  pcunted  oat  led  m  over  the  moantains,  where  Irooi 
one  point  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  Bogda  OSla,  with  its 
rocks,  snow,  and  gkoiers.  It  is,  indeed,  a  stnpendons  maaa,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  have  a  saying  '<  that  it  hides  both 
the  snn  and  the  moon/'  As  the  san  goes  down  the  shadow  ex- 
tends a  long  distance  over  the  steppe.  After  sketching  iiua  won- 
derful scene,  I  rode  on,  and  descended  to  the  first  river,  which 
we  crossed  with  great  (UfBcnlty.  The  torrent  is  yerj  rapid,  and 
toEb  over  large  blocks  of  stone.  We  now  began  to  ascend  the 
last  mountain,  from  which  we  expected  to  see  the  aoul  and  tribe 
of  Oui-jass. 

In  many  parts  this  was  ragged,  steep,  and  difficolt  to  ride  orer, 
and  it  was  not  till  long  afiber  mid-day  that  we  reached  the  sammit, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  dark  purple  slate,  among  which  there  was 
vsery  little  vegetation.  The  view  from  this  high  ri^^  extended 
across  the  vast  steppe  to  the  Tangnou  Mountains,  but  these  were 
lost  in  haie.  The  plain  was  spread  out  like  a  map,  on  which  I 
counted  fourteen  lakes,  some  of  them  of  large  dimensbns.  I  saw 
.many  of  the  streams  running  along  the  steppe  like  lines  of  silver. 
Not  far  from  one  of  the  lakes  I  observed  the  aotU  of  Oui-jass, 
which  made  us  feel  quite  at  home.  The  descent  was  mom  diS- 
cult,  and  much  of  it  had  to  be  done  on  foot;  but  at  hat  we  reached 
the  robbera'  encampment,  from  which  we  rode  soon  to  the  plain. 
The  E[irghis  were  delighted;  our  horses  were  put  into  a  good 
speed,  and  shortly  after  sunset  Oui-jass  again  welcomed  me  to  his 
encampment. 

The  evening  was  spent  by  the  Kirghis  relating  all  that  had 
happened  on  the  journey,  including  an  account  of  Syren's  inten- 
tion to  visit  them  early.  Whfle  d^ivering  the  presents  from 
Sultan  Sabeck  and  his  messages,  I  learned  the  object  of  the 
missions  from  Baspasihan  and  my  host.  A  plan  had  been  pro- 
•  posed  for  an  attack  upon  Koubaldos  by  their  united  forces,  to 
strip  him  of  his  plunder,  and  kill  or  carry  off  his  people,  break 
up  his  aauly  and,  if  he  escaped,  to  render  him  powerless  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  My  visit  had  been  a  God-send,  and  thus  their 
friendly  assistance  is  explained.  Sultan  Sabeck  had  named  the 
twenty-seventh  day  after  our  departure  from  his  eunU  for  the  attack 
on  the  robber-chief. 

Oui-jass  made  me  very  liberal  offers  of  spoil  if  I  would  remain 
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with  my  men  and  aid  them  in  their  expedition,  aaying  thit^  with 
our  aflsiBtancei  few  of  the  robbera  should  be  left  alivei  as  our  riflee 
would  do  most  of  the  ezeoution.  I,  howerer,  deolined'the  honor 
of  joining  in  the  anticipated  mafisacre.  Early  in  the  morning 
our  own  horaee,  which  were  left  to  enjoy  the  rich  pastures  of  my 
hostj  were  brought  fresh  and  in  good  condition  for  a  journey; 
nevertheless,  Oui-jass  insisted  on  sending  us  to  Baspasihan  on  his 
own  horsesi  for  the  service  I  had  rendered  by  obtaining  from 
the  robbers  a  knowledge  of  their  intention  to  plunder  him,  and 
expressed  his  deep  regret  that  we  had  not  shot  the  seven  mea  ^ 
instead  of  the  dogs. 

About  two  hours  after  sunrise  I  exchanged  salutations  with  my 
friend  and  departed.  Our  route  was  in  a  northwesterly  direetioni 
toward  one  of  the  lower  ranges,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the 
8yan-shan.  The  Bogda  Oola  rose  up  in  all  his  sublime  grandeur, 
and  the  volcanic  peak,  Pe-shan,  with  dark  crag?  jutting  out  of 
the  snow,  was  seen  still  farther  to  the  west,  while  beyond  these  m 
long  line  of  snow-capped  summits  receded  into  distance.  On  our 
ride  we  crossed  several  streams  which  find  their  way  down  to  the 
plain;  some  are  lost  in  the  sands,  while  others  form  lakes  and 
marshes,  extending  for  fifty  or  sixty  vents  to  the  east  up  to  ft 
chain  of  hills,  which  renders  travelling  over  this  country  extremely 
dangerous.  I  and  two  of  my  men  had  a  narrow  escape;  for,  beug 
a  little  in  advance  of  our  Kirghis  guides,  we  rode  on  to  one  of 
these  morasses,  believing  we  could  cross.  Having  gone  about  ten 
paces  from  the  hard  ground,  we  suddenly  perceived  the  sur&oe 
begin  to  move  like  waves  on  a  lake,  extending  far  from  where  we 
stood.  We  instantly  turned  our  horses  gently  round,  reached 
the  solid  ground,  and  were  thankful  for  our  escape.  The  Kirghis 
said  that,  had  we  gone  a  few  steps  farther,  the  turf  would  have 
broken,  when  we  should  have  sunk  to  risk  no  more,  assuring  me 
that  ihey  frequently  lose  horses  and  ^amels  in  these  places.  I 
^ow  determined  that  the  men  sent  by.  Oui-jass  should  be  our 
,  guides  through  this  dangerous  labyrinth  of  reeds  and  quagmires. 

On  these  lakes  there  were  thousands  of  aquatic  birds--pelicans, 
swans,  cranes  (a  beautiful  black  variety),  flamingoes,  with  their 
crimson  plumage;  geese,  ducks,  and  divers;  besides  millions  of 
musquitoes,  which  rendered  the  ride  rather  disagreeable*  We 
had  not  been  long  winding  our  way  among  the  reeds  when  the 
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dogs  giro  mwAh  a  s^ort  &tano6  in  front  Kding  to  &e  pl<^ 
we  obsenred,  bj  the  fresh  rooting  in  tbe  gronnd,  that  a  h^  of 
wild  boan  had  been  distnrbed,  and  had  escaped  into  the  high 
reeds.  We  fonnd  these  animals  yery  nnmerons  in  the  swamps, 
but  to  follow  them  into  the  reeds  was  impossible.  The  dogs  were 
kept  back,  and  each  opening  in  the  reeds  examined,  but  not  a 
boar  was  seen,  although  we  had  heard  them. 

One  of  the  Kalmucks  was  riding  abont  a  hundred  yards  distant 
along  the  edge  of  some  reeds,  when  he  suddenly  called  out.  We 
thought  he  had  found  a  herd,  but  on  reaching  him  he  pcnnted  to 
the  soft  ground,  covered  with  footprints  and  gore,  where  a  terrible 
conflict  had  evidently  taken  place.  At  first  we  thought  the  boaia 
had  been  fighting,  but  a  closer  inspection  showed  us  that  one  had 
been  measuring  his  strength  with  a  more  formidable  foe — a  tiger  I 
whose  footprints  were  stamped  around  the  field  of  battle.  The 
boar  had  been  slain  and  carried  off:  it  was  easy  to  trace  the 
crimson  track,  which  led  toward  a  mass  of  high  reeds,  into  which 
the  tiger  had  carried  his  prey.  A  well-trodden  path  or  reedj 
tunnel  formed  the  approach  to  this  lair,  which  was  about  two  feet 
six  inches  ^de,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  high^  thickly  matted 
over  into  an  aroh.  The  tiger  had  put  down  his  burden  at  die 
entrance  of  this  covered  way,  the  red  marks  being  disdnctlj 
visible.  The  men  thought  the  battle  had  been  fought  three  or 
four  days  ago ;  from  this  they  concluded  that  a  tigress  and  her 
cubs  were  in  their  den  not  for  off;  and,  in  confirmation  oi  ihdr 
opinion,  the  dogs  barked  furiously.  In  a  conflict  with  robbers 
none  would  have  shrunk,  however  unequal  the  contest;  but  not 
one  of  us  had  courage  to  enter  this  place,  and  seek  honor  "  at  the 
Hgef't  mouth.''  The  Kirghis  proposed  setdng  fire  to  the  reeds ; 
but  in  such  a  labyrinth  it  might  have  been  fatal  to  oursdvea,  so 
we  left  the  brutes  in  peace.  During  our  ride  we  found  a  tiger's 
track  in  several  places ;  but  there  is  so  much  shelter  it  is  impos-. 
sible  to  hunt  him  here.  The  Kirghis  say  that,  wherever  die  wild 
boars  are  numerous,  there  the  tiger  takes  up  his  abode,  as  he  is 
fond  of  pork. 

Having  passed  the  swamp,  we  ascended  the  high  hills,  which 
afforded  me  a  view  over  this  place  of  torment  and  ague.  In  length 
it  extends  about  sixty  versts,  and  is  twenty-five  in  breadth,  and 
still  forther  to  the  east  there  is  a  lake  of  large  dimensions.  About 
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n  lioiir  befbve  noflet  we  had  erosMd  the  mo«nlflins«  tnd  Mioliad 
the  banki  of  a  thiokly-wooded  river,  mnning  and  leaping  over 
rocks  in  nnmerons  wa;lerfalls.  The  valley  was  covered  with  rich 
gram,  and  our  guide  proposed  to  encamp :  he  thought  it  possible 
we  might  find  the  tiger  in  the  valley,  as  they  often  descend  to  the 
plains  and  destroy  the  horses.  While  the  arrangements  for  sleep- 
ing were  being  made,  and  the  sapper  cooked,  four  of  as  started  up 
the  valley,  and  foar  others  down  the  bank  of  the  stream,  in  search 
of  the  animal,  bat  afler  a  long  ramble  we  retamed  to  the  camp  at 
dosk,  without  finding  any  trnoe  of  him.  Those  who  descended 
the  valley  were  more  fortunate :  they  had  found  has  track  and  the 
remains  of  a  stag  on  which  he  had  dined  the  day  before.  They 
also  brought  back  a  buck,  shot  by  a  Kalmuck ;  from  this  we  ex* 
pected  some  sport  in  the  morning.  The  men  made  a  glorious 
fbast,  cooking  and  broilbg  venison  till  a  late  hour,  when  a  large 
fire  was  made,  and  the  horses  picketed  dose  to  us.  Two  Kal« 
mucks  mounted  guard  with  their  rifles,  attended  by  two  Kirghis. 
It  was  thought  the  tiger  might  pay  us  a  visit;  nevertheless,  after 
the  watch  was  set,  all  the  rest  of  our  party  were  soon  asleep. 

During  the  eariy  part  of  the  night  we  remained  quiet  till  near 
the  end  of  the  tiurd  watch,  when  there  was  a  great  commotioii. 
The  dogs  had  frequently  groiried,  which  made  the  men  on  duty 
keep  a  sharp  look-out;  at  last  there  was  a  burst  of  fdrious  bark* 
ing.  The  horses*  be^  to  snort  and  plunge,  and  tried  to  break 
loose,  when  every  man  was  on  his  feet  in  a  minute«  Before  we 
could  seiie  our  rifles,  two  shots  were  fired  by  the  sentiaek,  which 
were  followed  by  a  savage  growl,  and  the  Eorghis  threw  blaaiBg 
branches  at  the  intruder.  The  Kalmucks  had  seen  the  glaring 
eyeballs  of  some  animal  crouching  in  the  gnas.  For  a  short  time 
the  dogs  oontinued  to  bark,  and  then  all  became  still,  which  as- 
sured us  that  our  visitor  had  retired.  On  looking  at  my  watch, 
I  saw  that  in  less  than  two  hours  we  should  have  daylight :  this 
induced  me  to  sit  up,  and  Tchuck-a-boi  followed  my  example. 

Before  sunrise  all  were  in  motion,  preparing  fot  oar  journey, 
when  several  of  the  Oossacks  and  Kalmucks  examined  the  grass, 
and  found  that  a  large  animal  had  crept  along  to  within  fifteen 
paces  of  our  horses.  They  also  observed  that  he  had  been  wounded, 
there  being  marks  of  the  crimson  dye  on  the  grass.  Soon  after 
this  we  started  down  the  valley,  with  our  riflea  ready  for  slaoi^tei^ 
28 
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bat  bad  not  ridden  more  than  two  boon  wben  we  readied  m 
spot  wbere  the  valley  Darrowed  into  a  ragged  gorge,  with  bigb 
precipicee  on  each  side.  The  river  *had  now  become  a  roaiing 
torrent^  and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  we  rode  along 
the  ledges  of  rocks  overhanging  the  boiling  flood.  At  last  we 
reached  a  point  which  barred  our  farther  progress,  where  huge 
masses  of  rock  had  fallen,  and  were  piled  up  so  high  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  oar  hoises  over.  We  decided  that  a  party 
should  retam  and  cross  the  moantain  with  the  horses,  while  ^ve 
other  men  and  myself  should  descend  the  ravine  on  foot,  and  meet 
them  on  the  steppe.  This  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible ;  for, 
on  climbing  over  the  fallen  rocks  at  great  personal  risk,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  torrent  washed  the  foot  of  a  perpendicolar  pre- 
cipice seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  high. 

By  this  time  the  men  with  the  horses  were  on  their  way  and 
hi  out  of  hearing;  we  therefore  turned  back  and  ascended  one  of 
the  narrow  ravines.)  This  was  also  difficult,  but,  after  an  bonr's 
climbing,  we  reached  the  ridge  and  observed  our  horses  three 
versts  distant,  trotting  toward  the  steppe.  Our  route  was  along 
the  ridge,  and  we  shortly  had  a  splendid  view  over  the  steppe. 
Several  streams  were  winding  their  course  along  the  plain,  Bome 
lost  in  morasses,  and  others  fed  several  huge  Likes.  Nowhere 
could  I  see*anything  to  indicate  the  aotd  of  Baspasihan.  A  walk 
di  near  four  hours  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where 
our  horses  had  been  some  time  waiting  our  arrival.  It  was  past 
midday  when  we  f<^ed  the  river  and  put  our  steeds  into  a  gallop. 
Oar  guide  was  anxious  to  reach  some  low  hills  before  dusk,  which 
we  saw  &r  in  the  dbtance,  as  he  expected  to  find  an  aaul  there. 
After  a  hard  ride  of  more  than  four  hours  we  were  at  the  hSOs, 
bat  no  ootiZ  could  be  seen  In  any  direction.  It  was  now  getting 
dusk  and  time  to  encamp.  Presently  we  found  a  suitable  place 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  where  we  passed  the  night  undis- 
turbed. 

Barly  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  son  had  tipped  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Syan-shan,  we  were  crossing  the  hills  in  search  of 
Eirghis*  After  a  ride  of  four  hours  we  came  upon  a  herd 
of  camels  and  horses  in  one  of  the  valleys,  and  saw  thousands  of 
sheep  and  goats  feeding  on  the  opposite  ridges.  In  a  short  time 
ear  Kirghis  met  thdr  brother  herdsmen,  veiy  maoh  gratified  at 
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haying  rettched  their  homoB.  We  were  not  long  reaohing  the 
aaulf  where  aD  were  delighted  to  see  ns.  The  anUan  reoeiTed 
me  with  great  kindness,  and  the  yaurt  was  soon  filled  with  the 
heads  of  his  tribd,  listening  to  the  accounts  the  Kirghis  gaye  of 
the  jonmej.  When  the  presents  from  Snltan  Sabeok  were  placed 
before  Baspasihan,  he  looked  upon  the  rich  silks  and  kalats  with 
mnoh  pleasure.  But  when  the  Kirghis  announced  that  Saltan 
Sabeok  had  named  the  time  for  the  attack  on  Koabaldos,  there 
was  a  shont  of  defiance  and  sayage  satis&ctiony  which  boded  no 
good  to  Koabaldos.  My  host  made  seyeral  efforts  to  indnoe  me 
to  remain  and  join  in  the  enterprise,  bnt^  in  cnrder  to  ayoid  all 
farther  importonitj  on  this  subject,  I  deteimined  to  depart  la 
the  morning. 

My  next  point  was  Eessil-bach,  not  two  days'  journey  to  the 
northwardi  and  soon  after  breakfut  my  host  had  hones  and  men 
ready  to  take  us  to  the  lake.  They  were  to  remain  there  as  long 
as  I  wished,  and  then  accompany  me  to  the  Tehemoy-Irtisch.  I 
accepted  this  act  of  kindness  with  pleasure,  receiyed  the  parting 
salutation,  and  rode  away,  leaying  many  friends  among  this  tribe. 
To  gain  the  esteem  of  the  Earghis  a  man  must  be  a  daring  rider. 
If  he  haye  a  quick  eye  and  an  unerring  hand  with  his  rifle,  they 
will  respect  and  obey  him ;  but  if  he  once  flinch  at  any  danger, 
or  show  fear,  he  is  lost. 

Our  route  was  oyer  low  hills  ooyered  with  rich  pastures,  on 
which  large  herds  were  feeding;  these  we  soon  left  behind,  and 
entered  a  sandy  steppe.  After  a  dreary  ride,  we  arriyed  on  the 
eyening  of  the  second  day  at  a  stony  ridge,  from  the  summit  of 
which  we  beheld  the  lake.  Kessil-bach-Noor  is  about  one  hun- 
dred yersts  long,  and  in  some  parts  twenty  to  thirty  yersts  broad* 
It  has  a  flat  shoie  to  the  southwest,  and  has  hills  on  the  north- 
east side.  There  are  extensiye  beds  of  reeds  and  bulrushes 
growing  oh  many  parts  of  its  shores,  with  some  good  pastures; 
but  we  found  no  Earghis.  A  little  before  sunset  we  encamped 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  a  few  yersts  from  the  western  end 
of  the  lake,  where  we  passed  the  night  in  quiet. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  made  two  sketches,  then  continued  my 
ride  in  a  northeasterly  direction  toward  the  Tehemoy-Irtisch, 
which  has  its  souroe  among  some  low  hills  in  the  region  where  the 
fiibuloasQreat  Altai  is  placed  on  all  the  maps  of  Asia.  Arangeof 
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Ulb  tttMrit  to  ibe  iMrdiwwt,  Md  joioa  tke  offsbootB  of  Ui«  AltaL 
We  MQPsed  8dy«tl  hiUi|  tone  afangit  without  vagetiitigQ,  white 
iii»D  J  o£  the  Talleji  w«re  taiidy  and  sterile.  From  some  of  these 
ridges  we  had  en  extensiye  view  to  the  southwest,  in  which  diiee> 
Ikm  I  saw  the  pietviesqne  summits  of  the  Barlvck  MoontuDS, 
while  to  ihe  west  rose  the  nigged  erests  of  the  Taiix^tai  Lats 
in  the  aftemeoa  we  reached  the  riteri  whers  it  was  niaiiiog  over 
a  reeky  bed  firiaged  «a  each  side  with  snail  trees  and  boshes. 
After  foUowiiif  its  eowee  for  seven  or  eight  veists,  we  discovered 
«s  0md  al  a  few  verats  distanoe,  in  onue  of  the  vallejs.  We  very 
won  leaohed  the  herdsnieny  who  told  ns  it  bdonged  to  Snkaa 
*  PnlemMt*  the  Kiighis  were  delighted^  as  he  was  their  maatarfe 
fiiend.  One  of  Baspasihan's  Kirghis  and  a  herdsman  went  off  at 
e  gattop  to  annonnee  my  arrival,  nor  was  it  long  before  I  saw  a 
yar^  of  Kiif his  galloping  to  meet  me;  ihey  eondnoted  me  to  the 
f0mn  of  Dnlembiey  whom  I  fonnd  standing  at  the  door  of  hia 
dwetUag  ready  to  give  me  a  welcome.  He  was  an  old  man,  with 
a  ehoKi  gr^y  beard,  a  ruddy  eomplezion,  and  friendly  expression 
pf  eeontenaaee.  There  was  no  remarkable  difference  in  die 
dweUng^  or  eostimie  from  those  of  the  other  snltane  I  had 
visited.  A  large  bowl  of  baumi$  was  handed  to  me.  I  drank  a 
little  as  a  eompliment  to  his  farewii^  and  then  gave  the  bowl  t» 
a  Cossack,  who  speedily  put  the  contents  under  his  belt.  In  due 
eooise  tea  and  supper  were  served,  when  I  made  an  eacoeUent 
repast.  To  my  VM)uiiiss  oonoeming  our  route  to  the  Barluek 
Mountains  and  the  Tarfoogatai,  the  sultan  said  I  eould  cross  the 
stepfe  and  reach  the  Barluek  in  nine  days,  and  he  promised  to 
gjkve  me  fiazghis  guides  to  the  aoul  of  Sidtan  Ishonao  Khan^ 
wfaieh  we  should  reach  in  five  days. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  I  must  part  with  my  brnTS 
yalmuffks,  who  had  been  my  Mthful  companions  through  many 
a  day  of  hi|xd  toil,  and  in  some  dangers.  Their  route  was  north 
to  their  homes  in  the  Altai,  which  they  weuld  leaoh  in  eight  or 
ten  days,  while  mine  was  southwest,  through  the  eountiy  of  the 
ancient  Sungariana.  Having  sui^[>lied  them  ipth  a  good  store  of 
ammunition,  I  had  no  fear  for  their  safo^;  and  in  the  morning, 
after  shaking  hands  and  expresong  mutual  regret^  we  turned  our 
hones  and  rode  in  opposite  directions.  My  route  was  over  kiv 
hills  eoveipsdirithgassi  that  extended  about,  twenty  veiytei  th^w 
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we  descended  to  the  plain,  wliioli  wb  fbnnd  a  tandy  4gieft>  tmr 
whicb  the  Kirghis  proposed  to  ride  fast  Saltan  Dnlembie  Ittd 
sent  to  accompany  me  eight  of  his  men,  well  mounted  and  aimed 
with  battle-axes;  therefore,  with  the  three  Gbssaoks  and  tfijwlf,  . 
we  still  formed  a  strong  party.  The  new-oomers  were  wfM-kiok- 
ing  fellows,  eridentlj  ready  eithet  for  fight  or  plondelr. 
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THS  SXJVtAVn  Of  THS  sTxmr. 


AmXL  a  mpid  gallop  over  the  dteaiy  wastoy  hto  in  Ihe 
Boon  of  the  fifth  dhiy,  after  kaviug  mdhnd  madk  hn  Watei^  w^ 
reached  the  aoyi  of  Svihan  Ishoaae  KhUn,  wlie  gvre  mv  a  Mindljr 
reception.  He  was  0to«t,  wfth  stroHgly^Hu^ed  Kalviek' te>' 
tares,  and  as  he  daimed  his  deeoent  frott  O^aghie  Khatt,  Hbm  ffti¥m 
feather  hung  fh>m  the  top  of  h&s  eap :  hll  ooenaaie  wiui  ef  Ohifiii^ 
silk,  richly  embroidered.  AbefnC  ifty  ir^MtsT  to  the  foadiwaid  of 
this  acml  rise  the  Batlnek  MottiMidiMi,  lying  between  the  TiKh»' 
gatai  and  the  Ahtoa  Hovmfeiins,  and  eastward  of  the  Ala-kadl,  • 
small  rocky  chain  extending  abont  ^xty  rersta  firem  eaA  to  wMtf 
its  breadth  is  about  twenty-tve  veiete,  and  the  highest  smnnl  m 
three  thonsand  feet  abore  the  plain.  On  the  lewer  sloiM  tfi«e  U 
pasturage,  but  the  upper  parts  are  bard  woki*  FlMin  ttfia  mintl 
my  route  was  westward,  over  a  sandy  stoppe.  I  obtained  faetHa 
from  the  sultan,  and  eight  of  his  Kirghis  to  be  my  eompanioiia  td 
the  Tarbogatai — a  fbur,  or  perhaps  six  days'  jottmey.  80011  after 
dayligtit  I  left  my  host,  and  shortly  his  pestuies^  wlien  w  eatirsi 
upon  the  dreary  waste,  and  rode  over  eaidy  ^s  and  vaBeya,  ett 
which  not  a  Made  of  grass  was  growing.  On  maay  parti  tbera 
was  a  thick  saline  incrustation,  which  was  Atown  up  in  duet  bj 
oar  horses'  faet,  filKng  our  mouihs  with  ite  bitter  partieleay  and 
causing  intolerable  thirst  The  Kirghis  said  we  riiould  hmm 
great  dSftculty  in  finding  fn^  water,  as  all  tbe 
dried  up. 

Again  the  ffiighis  were  aimed — ^I  oeuM  not 
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Uliai  imKf,  M  we  were  tnyeniog  a  desert  where  no  maa  oaa 
iwelL  Thqrmd  we  shooldliaYe  to  trayel  near  the  wont  region  in 
,  the  whole  eteppesi  Im  the  ooontiy  to  the  east  of  the  Alsrkool  is 
inhaUted  by  large  bands  of  robben,  whom  they  ealled  B^agat : 
these  sjre  oomposed  of  Kirghis  from  the  different  hordes  who  haye 
esoaped  after  eommitting  great  orimes,  and  Chinese  convicts  from 
the  penal  settlements  on  the  Da.  They  lire  in  seoniity  in  this 
regiony  and  cany  on  their  depredations  with  impunity.  The  Kir- 
ghis )uffi  a  sharp  look-ont  as  we  rode  alohg,  evidently  expecting  to 
see  smoke  or  some  other  indication  of  their  encampments.  Hour 
after  hoar  passed,  and  still  I  rode  over  the  same  saline  phdn ; 
at  length  onr  horNS  began  to  flag  fw  want  of  wateri  of  whidi  not 
a  drcqp  eoold  be  seen.  The  son  was  now  descending  frst  below  a 
sandy  lidge  a  short  distance  in  front  of  ns.  On  reaching  the  top 
ef  tUsy  we  were  oveijoyed  by  the  sight  of  a  lake  stretching 
eightortenverstsaorosB  the  steppe,  and  were  not  long  in  reaching 
it  Here  were  gnuM  and  water,  which  made  the  eyes  of  man  and 
heise  sparkle  with  delight  A  Cossack  sprang  from  his  horse 
and  stooped  to  drink;  but  the  liquid  had  scarody  touched  his 
parched  Kps  when  he  rose  and  ezclidmed'^Oorkie'' — bitter.  This 
WM  a  terrible  Uow;  the  horses,  however,  drank  the  water  with 
greae  lest  The  Kirghis  deokred  it  was  impossible  to  prooeed 
fiurther,  as  we  shodd  find  no  other  pastures.  I  now  tasted  the 
water  and  found  it  brackish;  still,  as  no  other  was  attainable;, 
ordering  some  to  be  boiled,  I  made  tea,  which  torned  the  water 
into  a  millr^-looking  fluid,  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  drink. 

We  left  this  bitter  lake  with  the  first  gray  dawn,  going  to  the 
northwest,  still  over  the  sandy  desert^  where  no  fresh  water  can 
be  found.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  we  reached  the 
fiver  Bremil,  to  the  infinite  gratification  of  both  man  and  beast, 
for  tea  made  with  stinking  brackish  water  is  poor  frre  after  a  hard 
ixfn  ride.  Having  slept  and  refreshed  ourselves  and  horses,  we 
proeeeded  onward,  and  night  brought  us  to  the  Tarbogatai,  along 
which  we  must  continue  oar  journey,  passing  about  ten  vents  to 
the  north  of  Tchodiiaohack,  a  Chinese  town,  in  which  Russia  has^ 
since  this  period,  established  a  consul,  and  now  carries  on  a  oon- 
sideraUe  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  hb  Celestial  majesty.  We 
passed  the  Chinese  pickets  about  noon  on  the  second  day,  and 
reached  a  rooky  valley  just  as  the  sun  vras  settbg  behind  a  Urge 
baxfow,  which  gave  to  the  scene  a  peculiar  and  striking  effect. 
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After  fording  a  mountain  torrent  at  oonsidenble  risk,  just  above 
the  falls,  we  encamped  for  the  night  at  its  base.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  steep,  and  r^ular  in  its  form.  I  as- 
cended to  the  top,  and  found  the  tomb  of  a  Klrghis  sultan,  with 
man  J  of  those  of  hb  followers  around  him.  The  tumulus  has  been 
thrown  up  by  a  people  of  whom  we  have  no  trace ;  and  in  this 
part  of  Asia  such  ancient  works  are  numerous. 

Many  of  the  rocks  in  this  valley  are  a  deep  red  jasper ;  and 
one  mountain,  a  little  to  the  north,  possesses  a  bright  crimson 
color,  which,  when  seen  lit  up  by  the  setting  sun,  has  a  brilliant 
effect.  Early  in  the  morning  we  began  our  ride  to  the  south, 
crossing  low  ridges,  which  extended  far  down  toward  the  plain* 
A  little  before  dusk  we  observed,  much  to  our  satis&ction,  a  large 
herd  of  horses  feeding  on  the  grassy  slopes;  nor  were  we  long  in 
reaching  the  oou/,  which  we  found  belonged  to  Sultan  lamantuck, 
and  a  most  excellent  man  I  found  him.  He  had  arrived  here 
three  days  before,  and  was  now  encamped  near  the  place  where 
his  fore&thers  were  buried.  High  conical  tombs  of  sun-burnt 
bricks  were  erected  over  their  ashesi  and  once  every  year  the  snl« 
tan  and  his  tribe  visit  this  spot,  remaining  eight  or  ten  days.  Be- 
low  are  die  portraits  of  the  sultan,  his  daughter,  and  his  son,  who 
is  making  a  oommunication  to  hi»  father,  which  is  always  done  on 
the  knees. 

The  sultan  and  lus  &mily  are  by  far  the  most  intelligent  people 
I  have  met  with  in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  Sarghis  from  the 
Oobi  Steppe  returned  to  their  aoul,  and  I  procured  eight  other 
Eirghis  and  horses  from  the  sultan  to  be  my  companions  toward 
the  Ala-kool.  After  spending  a  day  atihe  sultan's  aoul  we  left, 
crossing  the  plain  to  the  south.  A  ride  of  two  hours  carried  us 
out  of  the  pastures,  and  we  ejitered  upon  a  sandy  steppe.  We 
were  now  riding  directly  toward  the  AJaton  (Yariegated  Moun- 
tain), and  saw  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Actou  (White  Moun- 
tain), which  fonns  the  crest  of  the  chain,  some  of  whose  peaks 
rise  l>urteen  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
We  came  upon  several  rooky  ridges  which  rise  out  of  the  steppe, 
several  of  them  three  hundred  feet  high.  About  noon  I  rode  to 
the  summit  of  one  of  these,  and  got  my  first  peep  at  the  Ahi- 
kool,  still  very  tu  away.  No  aoul  was  within  the  ran^  of  our 
visioDi  and  the  Eirghis  were  anxious  to  ride  on,  as  ndther  water 
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nor  gram  oould  be  obtained  on  thie  inhospitable  soil.  The  only 
liying  things  we  found  were  scorpions  and  tarantnlas — bad  food 
for  a  dinner.  We  passed  several  groups  of  ancient  tombs,  which 
indnced  me  to  beliere  that  this  steppe  had  once  afforded  pastur- 
age for  large  herds  of  cattle,  when  inhabited  by  a  race  who  prob- 
ably irrigated  the  soil.  It  was  near  sunset  when  a  white 
smoke  was  seea  curiing  up  beyond  a  low  sandy  hill ;  on  gaining 
the  top  of  which  we  saw  a  small  stream  of  water,  with  grass 
coyering  a  little  valley,  with  plenty  of  cattle  feeding  thereon.  A 
ride  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  aoulj  where  we  caused 
much  alarm.  The  Kirghis  were  soon  assured  that  we  were  not 
robbers ;  then  the  sheep  was  cooked,  and  the  feast  spread  before 
us,  to  which  every  one  did  ample  justice. 

Before  leaving  we  were  informed  that  it  would  take  a  day  to 
ride  to  the  Ala-kool ;  also  that  we  should  have  some  broad  and 
deep  places  to  swim  in  crossing  between  the  large  and  small  Ak- 
kool.     It  was  deemed  desirable  to  take  two  men  with  us  from  this 


amdy  wko  kMw  the  tnok,  as  iritfumi  Aem  the  jovney  irould  be 
difionll  and  dangeNrai  in  tfoek  e  lebynnih  of  reeds  and  bnlrosheft 
We  weie  seen  on  a  sandy  plain,  into  wbieh  the  bones  sunk  deep, 
which  rendeied  oor  ride  veiy  tedious. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  found  a  small  aowl  on  the  bank  of  « 
Httle  li^r,  and  here  the  Kirghis  proposed  that  we  should  stop  the 
night.  Bariy  in  the  morning  we  were  on  our  way;  sbout  mid"* 
day  we  xeaehed  the  Tanakhan,  %  Ytarf  deep,  rajad,  and  dangerous 
stream,  flowing  between  high  sandy  banks,  rashing  past  like  a  ter« 
rent  The  great  danger  was  that  the  horse,  when  swimming, 
would  be  earried  below  ihe  path,  and  then  there  was  no  ohanee 
for  man  or  hofse.  As  the  passage  ooold  only  be  aooompHi^ed  by 
one  person  at  a  time,  a  EUrghis  went  firsts  then  %  Oessaek,  and 
both  got  over  well;  I  Mowed,  then  oame  the  others,  and  aK 
landed  safely.  The  Kirghis  say  that  aoddents  often  happen  herO) 
when  both  man  and  horse  aie<hn>wned;  neTertheless,  these  people 
neyer  attempt  to  make  a  bridge. 

Soon  alto  erossing  the  riTor  we  skirted  the  edge  of  a  bed  of 
reeds  for  several  versts,  and  while  riding  on  I  notteed  a  dond  of 
sand  rising  high  into  tiie  air;  but  this  was  so  oemmon  an  ooour- 
renoe  that  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  till  we  paned  the  bed 
of  reeds,  when  we  had  a  yiew  over  the  steppe  for  fifty  or  sixty 
TSfsts.  I  now  aaw  that  a  dense  blaek  man,  of  fearful  appearance^ 
was  lolling  straight  toward  us,  extending  about  a  yerst  in  width. 
The  moment  the  Kirghis  beheld  it^  in  the  greatest  alann  they 
turned  their  hones  and  gaDopped  back  under  the  shelter  of  the 
reeds;  I  and  the  Oosfaoks  stood  watching  it  approach  for  a  ftw 
minutes,  and  then  made  for  the  shelter.  The  Kirghis  led  the 
horses  into  the  coyer,  securing  them  fast,  and  urged  me  to  lie 
•down.  It  was  not  long  before  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  hurricane ; 
on  it  came,  obscuring  the  sun,  and  casting  a  deep  gloomy  shade 
oyer  the  country.  In  a  few  minutes  a  terrific  blast  mshed  by, 
hying  the  reeds  and  bolrashes  flat  oyer  ua.  To  look  up  was  im- 
possible :  we  were  shrouded  in  a  thick  cloud  of  dust.  In  fiye 
minutes  the  storm  passed,  and  then  I  saw  that  we  had  only  been 
yisited  by  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  as  it  rolled  on  with  fearful  npid- 
ity.  Fortunately,  we  were  not  caught  on  the  steppe,  or  eyery 
man  and  animal  would  haye  perished.  As  it  went  off  into  the 
distance  it  looked  like  a  dense  black  cloud. 
After  this  escape  from  wiod  we  were  soon  on  the  bank  of  the 
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Tdjin-M-gMhy  m  broid  and  deep  Btreun,  orer  wliieli  wb  mint 
•wim  oar  hones.  We  nndreeeed  and  took  off  our  Baddies;  my 
olothingy  and  my  sketohes  and  fire-arms,  were  oarried  over  on  the 
beads  of  the  Kirgbis,  some  of  whom  swam  their  hones  four  and 
fiye  times  across  the  river.  Between  the  lakes  we  had  three  deep 
riven  to  pass.  This  being  aooomplisbed,  we  reached  the  shine 
of  tbe  krge  Ak-kool,  which  is  about  nzty  versts  in  length  and 
twenty-five  in  width^  with  a  small  rocky  idand,  that  rises  about 
one  hundred  feet  out  of  the  water,  standing  at  a  distance  of  two 
versts  from  ihe  north  shore.  A  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  miis  far 
out  into  ihe  lake,  and  nearly  joins  the  island.  About  ten  TBrsts 
from  each  end  of  the  lake,  narrow  ree&  of  rock  run  aorosB  from 
one  shore  to  the  odier,  over  which  it  is  posmble  to  pass.  Eight 
riven  empty  their  contents  into  this  lake,  which  has  no  ontleti 
and  the  water  is  carried  off  by  evapontion.  In  summer  it  is 
intensely  hot:  we  had'45^  on  the  sandy  steppe  extending  along 
the  south  shore. 

Banm  Humboldt  has  stated  that  a  volcano  exists  on  an  island 
in  the  Ala-kool — so  the  baron  had  been  informed  by  Tartar  mer- 
chants who  cross  the  steppe  with  the  canvans.  But  no  vdeano 
has  ever  been  in  action  in  this  region ;  the  one  nearest  to  this 
place  is  that  diown  on  my  map  in  die  Oobi  Desert^  and  Pe^han 
in  the  Syan-shan.  In  all  my  wanderings  in  the  Earstou,  Alatoa, 
and  Acton,  I  did  not  discover  one  orator. 

We  now  turned  toward  the  west  in  search  of  the  aoiJof  Sultan 
Beck,  die  largest  man  and  most  wedthy  Kirghis  in  the  steppes. 
He  has  ten  thousand  hotBCS,  and  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  in  pro- 
pordon  to  this  vast  herd.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we 
found  him :  perhaps  we  disturbed  his  dumben,  and  by  so  doing 
ruffled  his  temper,  as  he  was  exceedingly  uncivil,  and  sent  us  a . 
sheep  that  was  diseased.  This  was  quickly  returned  to  him  widi 
my  compliments,  and  a  message  stating  that  we  did  not  eat  such 
food,  nor  did  We  require  anything  from  him.  I  desired  the  Cos- 
sack to  say  diat  he  was  the  first  sultan  who  had  behaved  so  un- 
gendemanly  toward  me,  and  diat,  notwithstanding  his  large  body, 
he  had  die  heart  of  a  mouse.  This  roused  him  into  a  fury,  and 
he  ordered  us  away,  threatening  that  if  we  did  not  move  instandj 
his  men  should  drive  us  into  the  lake.  The  Cossack  reined  that 
If  either  he  or  any  of  his  men  came  near  our  camp,  we  would  shoot 
them;  which  having  said,  he  left  the  youW,  and  told  us  what  had 
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pMsed.  It  was  boC  kmg  before  wa  peroelTai  two  girb  oondiig 
tgward  as  leading  a  sheep,  whioli  the  sultan  had  senty  begging  me 
to  accept  it,  as  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  his  flook :  they  assured 
me  that  he  wished  to  pay  me  a  visit,  had  offered  to  let  me  stay  aa 
long  as  I  liked;  and  had  promised  to  give  me  men  and  horses 
when  I  left. 

His  mutton  haTing  been  aoeepted,  and  a  message  returned  say* 
ing  I  shoald  be  glad  to  reoeiva  himi  it  was  not  long  baf(Nre  we  saw 
bis  huge  bulk  approaching  oar  oamp.  He  saluted  me  by  touch* 
ing  the  chest  in  the  nsoal  manner,  after  which  we  sat  down  and 
became  friends.  He  diank  tea  with  ma,  and  remained  to  partake 
of  his  own  mutton ;  and  while  this  was  preparing,  he  ordered  his 
poet  to  sing  for  us.  The  man  obeyed,  and  chanted  forth  songSy 
describing  the  prowess  and  successful  plundering  expeditions  of 
my  host  and  his  ancestors,  which  called  forth  thunders  of  applause 
from  the  tribe.  After  spending  more  than  two  hours  in  the  com* 
pany  of  the  sultan  and  his  bard,  we  separated  on  friendly  terms. 
Next  morning  before  starting  I  sketched  Sultan  Beck  and  his 
family.  He  is  feeding  his  bearooote,  hunting  with  the  king  of 
birds  being  his  favorite  sport.  Bearly  in  the  forenoon  I  said 
Aman-bul  and  departed,  attended  by  ten  of  the  sultan's  men; 
good  horses  had  also  been  piovided* 

From  this  aoul  our  route  was  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
about  twenty  versts  from  the  foot  of  the  Karatou,  a  chain  of 
mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  steppe.  They  are  composed 
chiefly  of  a  dark  purple  slate,  are  destitute  of  vegetation^  and  in 
no  part  rise  to  more  than  six  thousand  feet;  bot  there  are  several 
magnificent  gorges  here^  through  which  the  rivers  find  their  way 
to  the  steppe.  Again  wb  had  to  ride  over  a  sandy  plain^  stretch- 
ing westward  to  the  shores  ci  the  Lake  Tengis  j,  and  after  a  two 
days'  journey  found  the  Kirghis  more  numerous.  Their  aauU 
and  dwellings  resemUa  each  other  so  much  that  it  would  be  repe- 
tition to  describe  iham. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Sultan  Beck's  acul  we  were  in 
search  of  Sultan  Boulania.  If  the  first  was  the  largest  man  in 
the  steppe^  the  one  I  was  now  seeking  was  reported  to  be  by  far 
the  most  enlightened  and  talented  among  the  Kirghis.  Having 
slept  the  night  at  an  cu>ul  on  the  Kiver  Lepsou,  the  inhabitants 
told  BM  that  we  should  find  the  sultan's  aoul  a  two  days'  journey 
wp  the  river;  and  soon  after  daylight  we  left  these  paoplci  and 
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rode  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  Lepeov  is  a  brge  i 
running  between  high  sandy  banks,  m  some  parts  extending  into 
broad  shallow  pools  covered  with'feeds  and  bnlmsheB,  while  in 
others  it  has  a  rapid  current.  We  presently  reached  ondnlating 
sandy  hills,  into  which  our  horses  sunk  deep  at  every  step,  and 
this  materially  retarded  oar  progress.  By  noon  we  had  not  tn- 
Telled  more  than  twenty  versts^  when  we  came  upon  a  plain 
coyered  with  hundreds  of  sandy  mounds :  it  was,  indeed,  a  p^- 
fect  labyrinth.  As  we  were  winding  our  way  through  these  hil- 
locks, we  met  a  party  of  Kirghis  armed  with  rifles,  the  adTanoe 
guard  of  the  sultan,  who  was  following  at  a  short  distance.  We 
soon  met,  when  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  his  aovL 

A  few  yean  before  the  sultan  had  visited  the  Ooveroor-Genenl 
of  Western  Siberia,  who  had  most  kindly  given  me  a  letter  recom- 
mending me  to  his  care.  It  was  written  in  the  Tartar  language, 
which  the  Mulla  could  not  read.  .:  When  the  contents  had  been 
explained  to  Boulania,  he  ordered  the  Mulla  to  write  me  a  pass- 
port which  would  be  respected  in  the  middle  horde;  it  would  also 
ud  me  with  two  of  the  sultans  in  the  great  horde.  While  I  re- 
mained at  the  aotd  I  sketched  a  portrait  of  this  sultan. 


At  daylight  we  left,  attended  by  ten  of  the  sultan's  Kir]^i]S| 
who  had  orders  to  escort  me  to  the  next  aoul,  which  we  fiMmdy 
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after  a  bug  ride,  just  at  nightfall.  The  ccrantvy  we  now  trardled 
was  ooyered  with  good  grass,  and  thousands  of  horses  were  feed- 
ing on  these  vast  plains.  Dnring  the  journey  I  got  several  good 
views  of  the  Alaton,  with  the  high  snowy  peaks  of  the  Acton 
shooting  far  np  into  the  sky.  When  seen  from  these  plains, 
which  stretoh  out  like  a  sea,  the  chain  has  a  most  imposing  effect. 
The  yellowish  green  of  the  grass,  and  the  red  and  orange  color 
of  the  sand,  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Karatou,  form  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  deep  purple  rocks,  while  ^above  these 
the  high  ridges  of  the  Alatou  are  seen  receding  in  almost  every 
shade  of  color,  their  misty  summits  overtopped  by  the  snow  and 
glaciers,  of  the  Acton.  Here  I  found  inestimable  studies  of  the 
mountain  scenery,  iemd,  I  hope,  profited  by  the  opportunity.  There 
are  seven  rivers  running  from  the  Alatou  down  the  steppe,  and 
three  find  their  way  to  the  Lake  Tengiz ;  the  others  are  lost  in 
the  sands  of  the  steppe,  on  which  they  form  extensive  and  dan- 
gerous morasses* 

There  are  many,  and  some  very  large  tombs  scattered  over  the 
steppe,  built  at  different  periods  and  by  different  races.  The  great 
tumuli  are  the  most  ancient  One  of  these  was  composed  of 
stone ;  it  is  a  cirele  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, forming  a  dome-like  mound  thirty-three  feet  high.  The 
stones  have  been  rounded  in  the  Lepsou,  and  were  brought  from 
that  river,  which  runs  through  the  valley  about  eight  versts  dis- 
tant None  exceeded  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  but  most  of  them 
were  smaller.  To  whom  thia  tomB  belongs  the  Kirghis  have  not 
even  a  tradition ;  they  attribute  all  such  works  to  demons,  and  say 
their  master  Shaitan  has  been  the  chief  director.  Another  kind 
of  tomb,  of  more  recent  date,  is  cireular  on  its  plan.  I  examined 
one  which  waa  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  with  walls  of  stone 
four  feet  thick.  It  was  carried  up  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet, 
taking  the  form  of  a  blast-furnace,  with  an  aperture  at  top,  and 
an  opening  on  the  side  two  feet  square  and  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  Through  this  I  obtained  access  to  the  interior,  where  I 
found  two  graves  covered  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  proving  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  the  superstructure  has  been  erected  over  them. 
The  Elirghis  assured  me  that  these  were  built  by  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  country  before  the  Kalmucks.  The  third  kind, 
which  they  say  were  buOt  by  limour  Khan  and  his  racci  are  of 
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Bunbimit  hdokMf  $xifL  in  design  poflMss  a  MoluuBmedao  ohanotor; 
even  now  some  of  these  are  in  ezoellent  preservation. 

Not  far  from  several  tombs  I  found  Saltan  Alie  Iholdi,  a  dia- 
tioguished  man,  who  claims  his  descent  from  Timonr  Khan;  in- 
de^,  his  son  bears  his  name,  as  though  destined  to  maroh  the 
wild  men  of  these  regions  across  the  Himalaya,  like  his  anoestor. 
Bebw  is  a  sketch  of  the  sultan  and  his  fiunilj;  behind  him  stands 
the  chair  of  state,  which  is  carried  before  him  on  a  oamal  whan 


the  aoul  is  removed  from  one  spot  to  another*  The  plumes  of 
peacock's  feathers  are  a  mark  of  great  distinction  among  theae 
people.  The  sultana  is  sitting  on  a  pile  of  caq>etoy  and  the  son 
behind  the  great  iron  caldron,  standing  on  an  iron  frame,  in  which 
the  sheep  are  cooked. 

After  a  night  at  the  sultan's  aotd  Boulania's  men  returned,  and 
we  prooeeded  onward  with  others  obtained  from  my  host.  We 
shortly  entered  upon  a  sterile  plain  extending  to  Lake  Ten^. 
The  Eaighb  declared  that  only  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  should 
we  find  pasturage.  This  was  the  great  horde,  and  the  country 
had  a  most  desolate  appearance.  We  were  approaching  the  weatera 
end  of  the  Karatou,  which  descended  in  many  low  hiUa  down 
to  the  plain.     Having  passed  these,  we  continued  our  journey 
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Mailj  due  wesly  tnd  Tod«  over  MTenl  daep  tsd  trodbhiQait 
moTMses.  In  the  evening  wa  enounped  on  the  hank  of  a  Bmall 
Btream,  where  we  found  good  pastorage  for  oar  hoiaea.  We  had 
four  daja  of  a  most  uninteresting  jonmey,  and  arrived  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  fifth  at  the  aoul  of  Saltan  Soak.  He  and  hia 
family  are  figured  in  the  frontiapiece.  A  greater  robber  ooold  not 
be  foand  in  the  steppe;  and  thoagh  at  this  time^  being  eighty  yean 
of  age,  he  oooM  not  join  in  the  haranta$y  m«iy  were  planned  by 
him.  On  another  oocasion,  when  I  was  staying  at  his  aoul,  some 
Kirghis  oame  from  the  middle  horde  to  beg  of  Ida  to  give  np  their 
wives  and  ohildren,  who  had  been  earned  off  by  his  banditti — they 
formed  part  of  his  share  of  ihe  plunder — bat  the  old  seoandrel 
would  not  restore  one.  He  received  a.pension  fnm  the  Busslaii 
emperor,  sold  his  country,  and  deceived  his  imperial  majesty.  Ift 
one  of  his  haraiUaB  a  battle-axe  had  cut  his  nose  and  rendered  it 
crooked;  and  when  I  was  sketching  him,  he  desired  me  not  to 
copy  his  present  nose,  but  put  in  a  proper  one,  or  Hie  emperor 
would  discover  his  plundering  habits.  When  sfttfaig  for  his  por* 
tndty  he  had  on  a  scarlet  eoat^  a  gold  medal,  and  a  aabre  sent  him 
by  Alexander  the  lint,  of  which  he  was  wondeifUly  proud. 

After  leaving  the  sultan's  aaulf  accompanied  by  Umself  and 
nine  of  his  people,  we  turned  to  the  south,  ascending  the  first 
ridges  of  the  Alatou.  On  first  approaching  ihem  they  appear  low 
hills  in  comparison  with  ihe  stupendous  masses  that  rise  above 
them,  and  are  cut  throng  by  numerous  deep  and  ro^  nvines, 
in  which  foaming  torrents  wen  rushkig  down  to  the  plains  Da 
reaching  the  fint  summit  I  saw  a  huge  tumulus,  built  of  rough 
stone,  on  which  many  staves  were  standings  decorated  with  horse- 
tails, tufks  of  long  hair,  and  small  pieces  of  silk  that  iiuttend  in 
the  breeae.  The  Ku^ia  hold  this  tomb  in  great  venenii<Mi,  and 
have  a  tradition  that  it  is  the  gnve  of  a  mighty  KalmuA,  whe 
ruled  over  his  people  with  so  much  justice  that  all  wen  happy. 
They  believe  that  he  stall  watohes  over  those  who  inhabit  his 
kingdom.  At  this  place,  after  adding  an  offering.  Sultan  Souk 
gave  me  ihe  usual  salutation,  and  departed  to  visit  some  fi[4endft, 
a  two  days'  journey  over  the  steppe,  where  a  large  party  wen  to 
assemUe  for  horse-racing  and  oihex:  sports. 

Leaving  the  old  tomb,  we  traveled  to  the  south  ever  a  table- 
land, from  which  rose  the  high  summits  el  the  Aktou.  Arideof 
a  few  houm  brought  us  to  the  River  Balicty,  which  crosses  the 
29 
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plitMm  ill »  datp  lookj  gorgey  into  whioli  wa  bad  great  diifieiiH  j 
in  daseendi]^.  In  the  bottom^  along  the  bank  of  tbe  atreaniy 
pc^ilan  of  great  flue  were  growing;  also  birobea,  aspens,  and  seiTenl 
flowering  shrubs.  Here  were  a  nnmber  of  birds — some  with  bean- 
tifnl  green  plumage  on  the  neck  and  breast,  shaded  into  brown  on 
the  baek  and  tail;  others  with  blaek  beadsy  a  deep  orimson  on  ihe 
neek  and  throat, and  therestof  the  bodya  blnish  gray.  Figeons 
were  also  nomeroos.  Having  sketched  a  view  looking  up  the 
gorge  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Aoton,  I  oontinned  my  ride,  and 
before  eyening  reaehed  a  large  rent  in  the  mountains,  and  en- 
camped* Bariy  next  morning  we  began  to  ascend  the  Alatoa  by 
tt^mrine,  in  which  mns  the  <*Tchim-Boulac"  (pore  spring).  Tliis 
was,  indeed,  a  wild  |daoe  to  ride  up,  and  we  bad  often  to  find  our 
way  along  ledges  of  rook  two  and  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
torrent  In  some  phces  the  water  rested  in  deep  po(^,  then  it 
leaped  over  two  or  three  fidls,  and  rushed  down  the  gorge  with  a 
mighty  roar. 

A  ride  of  ten  hours  brought  ns  to  the  spot  The  rocks  on  the 
left  are  porphyry  of  a  deep  red  shading  into  brown,  with  fleda 
and  Tains  of  white.  Their  ooloring,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
others  found  during  my  journey,  is  so  exceedingly  yiyid,  that 
the  fidelity  of  my  pictures  would  have  been  doubted  bad  I  re- 
turned without  specimens.  The  singdar  columnar  mass  in  the 
centre  is  basalt,  and  the  predpioes  to  tbe  right  are  slate  and 
jaqper.  Beyond  the  fatfge  rock  oTcrbanging  the  fidl  it  was  im- 
possible to  proceed  on  lunaebaok.  I,  howerer,  suooeeded  in 
apcending  a  ravine  on  foot,  and  reached  the  top  of  the  high  crags, 
whence  I  had  a  s|^ndid  view  of  the  Acton.  Having  transferred 
this  scene  to  my  paper,  we  descended,  and  retnM)ed  our  steps 
down  the  goi^.  We  found  returning  much  more  difficult  than 
going  up,  but  at  length  reached  a  ravine  running  to  the  west, 
which  enabled  us  to  ascend  the  mountain  above. 

From  this  place  we  crossed  a  high  ridge,  and  continued  our 
tide  toward  the  Acton,  entering  one  of  the  upper  valleys  that  was 
rich  in  grass ;  a  good  pasture  and  dwarf  trees  grow  in  the  ravines. 
This  valley  is  far  too  high  for  the  Kirghis  to  visit  with  their 
flocks,  and  too  difficult  to  approach.  The  grass,  therefore,  is  only 
Cfopped  by  deer,  wild  goats,  and  wild  sheep;  we  observed  several 
of  ihe  latter,  bnt  at  »  great  distance,  for  they  are  exceeding 
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diflioiilt  to  appvoioh.  Oar  enounpmeiit  was  in  a  beantifal  spot, 
under  the  shelter  of  high  granite  rocks ;  a  oarpet  of  thick  grajn, 
with  a  little  stream  in  front  fretting  and  bubbling  on  its  course, 
added  much  to  its  attraotiony  while  to  the  sonth  rose  the  high 
peaks  near  the  souoe  of  the  rapid  river  Tsohad-jsoha. 

Daring  a  ride  of  ten  days  I  made  many  sketches  of  the  sablime 
ioeneij  in  these  mountain  regions,  each  iriew  possessing  some 
remarkable  feature. '  I  had  now  reached  the  western  end  of  the 
Alatoa,  and  tamed  towkrd  the  south,  exploring  seTcral  yalleja. 
On  the  Terrio-sou  I  found  a  large  tribe  of  Eiighis  in  their  sum- 
mer pastures.  The  valley  is  broad  and  rich  in  grass,  and  was 
now  covered  with  herds  of  horses,  camels,  and  other  cattle.  Hera 
there  are  many  tumuli,  some  of  them  large,  which  are  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants.  From  their  numbers,  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  at  one  period  this  country  has  been  densely 
populated.  I  also  met  with  numerous  canals,  which  had  been 
formed  by  these  ancient  people  to  convey  water  from  the  moun- 
tains to  irrigate  the  land ;  and  some  display  considerable  engineer- 
ing skill.  They  have  not  been  executed  by  a  pastoral  people  like 
the  present  race.  There  are  several  large  earth-works,  which  have 
formed  their  fortified  camps  or  settlements.  The  Kirghis  look 
upon>them  with  dread,  under  the  belief  that  they  have  been  con- 
structed by  Shaitan  and  his  legions. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  at  the  oovZ  on  the  Terric-aou  a  Tartar 
merchant  came  and  invited  me  to  drink  tea  at  his  yaurt.  He  was 
bartering  his  wares  with  the  Earghis  for  their  cattle,  which  he 
takes  to  China,  returning  again  with  Chinese  produce.  Bvety 
sultan  and  chief  has  his  merchant,  as  well  as  his  mulla,  or  priest, 
and  both  are  very  important  personages  in  the  tribe.  The  men 
had  just  returned  from  a  successful  barantaj  and  wwe  constantly 
drinking  and  feasting.  It  was  evidently  considered  a  great  event, 
and  the  plunder  must  have  been  enormous ;  indeed,  the  merchant 
said  that  they  had  carried  off  near  two  thousand  horses  and  four 
hundred  camels,  besides  many  men,  women,  and  children,  whom 
they  would  keep  as  slaves.  It  had,  however,  cost  them  several 
lives,  for  two  yourtt  were  pointed  out  to  me  where  the  killed  wero 
then  lying. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  leave  a  people  among  whom  robbeiy, 
murder,  and  dissipation  are  carried  on  with  impunity.  They 
expect  a  retaliation  §b  soon  as  the  tribes  who  have  been  plundered 
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etn  miuier  a  raflbsient  force;  tiiiu  tbe  entire  popvbtiaQ  is  oon- 
itantlj  at  war.  Leaying  the  aoul  early,  wo  arriyed  about  midday 
at  the  Riyer  Coia,  which  we  crossed,  and  half  an  honr  brought 
OS  to  the  Tschad-jsoha,  where  we  had  yourts  built  in  a  yery  pret^  - 
spot  close  to  the  water.  After  tea  I  began  sketching  where  the 
riyer  had  out  a  channel  through  a  high  granite  modntain.  With 
considerable  difioolty  I  scrambled  thnmgfa  this  great  gof^ge,  and 
obtained  a  fine  yiew  of  the  snow  mountains  towering  man  j  ihoO' 
sand  feet  above  me,  and  apparently  ne4r,  yet  they  are  m>  steep 
and  rocky  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  Uiem.  In  the  lower  part 
there  are  many  tigers — at  least  so  the  Kirghia  say — bnt  I  did  not 
see  any  in  my  rambles.  I  obseryed  thmr  footprints,  and  ^oold 
haye  been  glad  to  haye  found  one  within  rifle  distanoe. 

We  ascended  a  mountain  to  the  ncwth,  which  proyed  mgged 
and  difficult,  and  after  riding  about  an  hour  gained  a  mass  of  rotk 
jutting  out  nearly  perpendicular  down  to  ^e  riyer.  Oyer  this 
point  we  had  to  ride,  and  most  frightful  it  was  to  look  down  into 
the  roaring  torrent,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  beiow.  From  ^is 
place  we  soon  gained  the  summit,  which  gaye  me  a  yiew  oyer  the 
plain  of  the  Karatal,  and  as  far  as  the  Lake  Tengiz,  till  it  was  lost 
in  a  blue  mist  Looking  southward,  we  had  the  high  movitains 
on  the  road  to,  and  net  far  from  the  Chinese  town  of  Kulja  and 
the  Riyer  lUa.  One  high  summit  in  this  range  is  callod  Ugsn- 
tasch.  The  people  haye  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  Chinese 
emperors  lost  a  golden  saddle  on  ibis  spot,  from  whidi  this  name 
is  deriyed.  '  Leaying  early  the  yowrt  in  whidi  I  had  slept,  I 
ascended  to  the  east  by  the  mountains  which  run  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Riyer  Tschad*jscha.  From  the  first  summit  I  had  a 
splendid  yiew  of  the  junction  of  the  three  riyers  that  fcnrm  the 
Karatal,  and  of  the  plain  through  which  it  runs.  The  Riyer 
Tinteck  and  the  mountains  near  the  Ilia  wexe  also  visible.  These 
I  sketched,  then  continued  my  ride  along  the  crest  of  ihe  ridge, 
and  in  two  houn  arriyed  at  the  snow-line,  and  found  it  difficult 
to  ride  where  the  snow  was  melting.  I  had  now. gained  a  point 
which  affi^rded  me  a  yiew  looking  across  the  yalley  of  the  Tschad- 
jscha  to  the  Actou,  with  a  torrent  rushing  down  oyer  the  rocks 
with  a  frightful  noise.  I  was  fiur  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow: 
to  the  east  the  mountain  peaks  rose  in  long  succession,  their  white 
crests  cutting  against  a  sky  of  a  blue  so  intense,  that,  on  look- 
ing up,  it  appeared  almost  black.    Tumio|^  to  the  west,  I  saw 
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Lik«  T«iigtf  sbiAing  like  %  platd  of  poliBhed  rilTer  in  the  blu^ 
and  miflty  distonoe.  During  my  ride  along  the  crest  of  the  moan- 
tain  I  found  a  great  yariety  of  flowem — ^iria  (bine,  purple,  yellow, 
and  a  pink  one  apotted  with  brown),  the  peony,  oowslip,  and 
many  othen.  Haying  finiahed  my  sketch,  I  began  to  descend 
by  a  new  track  to  the  Riyer  Tek-el-airik,  which  afforded  me  a 
scene  perfectly  new;  then  a  ride  of  three  hours  brought  me  to  the 
Tek-el-airik,  a  rapid  and  rearing  torrent.  I  also  crossed  the  dry 
bed  of  what  had  been,  some  ages  since,  a  great  riyer,  the  course 
of  which  may  be  traced  by  the  deep  channel  and  rounded  stones 
that  formed  it.  No  water  runs  in  it  now,  but  what  has  caused 
the  change  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  rocks  which  I  passed 
to-day  were  principally  slate — in  some  parts  porphyry.  In  the 
little  rayines  I  found  bushes  and  seyeral  flowering  shrubs,  while 
ihe  ground  was  coyered  with  flowers  up  to  the  snow — ^indeedy  the 
white  crocus  was  in  many  places  growing  close  to  the  snow. 

My  next  ride  was  to  the  Riyer  Cora;  its  outlet  into  the  plain 
is  truly  grand,  for  it  runs  through  a  rent  in  a  high  mountain  chain 
where  the  rocks  rise  seyeral  thousand  feet.  As  I  determined  to 
explore  this  mighty  gorge  and  sketch  the  scenery,  our  horses  wera 
left  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  it  being  impossible  to  ride  up  the 
gorge,  and  track  there  was  none.  We  had  to  climb  oyer  huge 
masses  of  rock ;  some  we  were  obliged  to  creep*  under,  they  being 
much  too  high  to  climb  oyer;  in  other  places  bushes  and  plants 
were  growing  in  tropical  luxuriance.  A  scramble  of  fiye  hours 
brought  me. to  a  point  I  could  not  pass.  Here  the  rocks  rose 
quite  perpendicularly  from  the  boiling  flood,  making  ascent  to  the 
summit  impossible.  Nor  can  this  be  accomplished  either  in  spring 
or  summer,  while  in'winter  the  chasm  is  so  deep  in  snow— there 
bebg  no  aoul  within  seyeral  hundred  yersta—^hat  it  would  be 
madness  to  attempt  it  at  that  time :  thus  these  grand  and  wild 
scenes  are  closed  to  man,  and  the  tiger  remains  undisturbed  in  his 
Udr,  and  the  bear  in  his  den,  and  the  maral  and  wild  deer  range 
^e  wooded  parts  unmolested.  A  yery  large  bearded  eagle  was 
^  found  among  these  crags,  wluch  I  shot  After  making  seyeral 
sketches,  I  returned  to  the  hofses  and  ascended  toward  the  great 
plateau  between  the  mountains,  where  I  arriyed  in  the  eyening 
tired  and  hungry.  The  dark  clouds  which  had  obscured  the 
mountains  cleared  off,  and  gaye  me  a  most  splendid  yiew  of  the 
Acteu,  which  runs  .up  toward  the  Ilia,  the  snowy  peaks  ahining 
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like  rubies  in  the  settiiig  san,  wbile  all  bebw  tbem  was  Une  and 
purple,  with  the  shades  of  evenuig  ereeping  oyer  the  lower  laage. 
In  the  foreground  was  my  yourt,  with  the  Kirghis  oookiiig  the 
sheep  in  a  large  caldron,  while  the  camels  and  horses  were  lying 
and  standing  aroand.  Tired  as  I  was,  I  conld  not  resist  sketch 
ing  the  scene,  which  will  eyer  be  impressed  upon  my  memory,  as 
well  as  the  sjdendid  sunset  oyer  the  steppe.  To  the  south  of  this 
-high  plateau  the  Alatou  rises  into  lofty  and  picturesque  peaks, 
many  of  them  robed  in  eternal  snow,  while  the  plateau  itself  is 
coyered  with  fine  grass,  which  affords  good  pastures  for  the  flodcs 
of  the  Earghis,  who  will  soon  take  up  their  quarters  here  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Here  I  found  many  tumuli ;  one  was  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  high,  with  a  txench  all  round 
it  twelye  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep.  There  13  a  drcular  hollow  on 
the  top  ten  feet  deep.  After  examining  this  great  mound,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been  a  fort  as  well  as  a  tomb.  On 
the  west  side,  close  to  the  trench,  there  are  four  masses  of  large 
stones  standing  b  circles;  these  I  suppose  to  haye  been  the  altan 
on  which  ibe  yictims  haye  been  sacrificed  to  the  manoe  of  the 
dead.  But  to  whom  they  belonged,  or  when  they  were  deposited, 
no  one  can  state.  The  Kirghis  haye  a  tradition  that  they  belonged 
to  a  nation  who  (for  some  cause  they  cannot  ezplun)  determined 
to  put  each  other  to  death,  and  that  the  mounds  were  raised  to 
receiye  the  bddies  before  the  work  of  destruction  began.  They 
say  that  the  father  killed  his  wife  and  all  his  children  except- 
ing the  eldest  son,  whose  lot  it  was  to  kill  his  &ther  and  then 
himself.  The  name  the  Kirghis  giye  to  this  people  means  self- 
killing. 

After  leayiiig  this  scene,  which  called  up  many  mdaacholy 
reflections,  we  continued  our  ride  toward  the  Riyer  KopaL 
This  stream  afforded  me  many  beautiful  and  stiikmg  yiews, 
one  of  which  I  took  at  a  point  where  *the  water  leaps  oyer  a 
precipice  into  a  deep  gorge,  whence  it  rushes  along  with  a  deaf- 
ening roar.  The  singular  forms  of  these  rocks,  and  their  brilliant 
coloring,  render  the  locality  remarkably  attiactiye.  I  made 
seyeral  attempts  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  M,  but  found  it  impoa- 
fible,  owing  to  the  slippery  surface  of  the  rocks  oyer  which  I  had 
to  climb.  Not  far  below  this  point  I  discoyered  the  '<  Araaan," 
or  warm  spring,  which  rises  in  a  rayine  formed  of  ydlow  and  pur- 
ple marble  of  striking  beauty.     From  this  po^t  the  snow-capped 
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The  spring  gashes  up  among  daxk  marble  rooks  about  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  and  has  29^  Beanmar 
winter  and  summer.  The  Eahnnoks  built  a  bath  here  many  ages 
ago,  which  is  still  resorted  to  by  Tutan,  Kirghis,  and  Chinese. 
For  sourvy  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  Kirghis  say  that 
bathing  a  few  times  eflfeots  a  core ;  tiiey  consider  it  holy  ground, 
and  will  not  allow  it  to  be  defiled.  Having  sketched  this  rugged 
and  pictaraB(]ue  spot,  I  descended  the  gorge,  passing  over  fallen 
rocks  and  through  splendid  scenery  for  about  ten  Tcrsts*  We  then 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  from  the  top  of  one  I  got  several 
beautiful  views.  A  valley,  about  thirfy  versts  broad,  extends 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alatou  to  the  Earatou,  while  to  the  east  rises 
the  holy  mountain  called  by  the  Kirghis  ^' Byanjarook,"  after 
some  fair  saint  of  theirs  whom  they  highly  reverence. 

The  steppe  extends  quite  round  Byanjanrak,  and  beyond  it  rise 
the  lofty  pmks  near  the  source  of  die  Aotou.  Still  farther  off 
are  seen  the  highest  summits  of  the  chain,  a  mass  of  rocks,  snow, 
and  ice  among  which  the  River  Sarcand  has  its  source.  Hence 
we  travelled  toward  a  large  dift  in  the  mountain :  here  the  rocks 
have  been  torn  asunder,  and  the  strata  laid  bare  to  an  enormoos 
depth.  This  chasm  was  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  in 
some  parts  more  than  twice  that  depth.  With  great  difficulty  I 
descended  to  the  bottom,  where  I  found  a  rich  carpet  of  grass 
studded  with  flowers;  in  some  parts  immense  cedars  were  growing. 
It  was  a  most  romantic  spot,  in  which  I  made  several  sketches. 
The  hones  had  been  sent  down  the  mountain,  to  meet  us  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine  j  and  after  a  walk  of  several  hours,  I  found 
them  feeding  near  a  small  mountain  rill,  where  all  had  been  pre- 
pared for  our  night's  encampment. 

Early  next  morning  we  crossed  another  spur  of  the  ehain,  and 
reached  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Kopal.  Following  this  upward, 
it  led  me  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  Alatou,  among  scenes  won- 
derfully grand,  many  of  which  were  added  to  my  folio.  Late  in 
the  evening  we  reached  a  waterfall,  whieh  comes  tumbling  from 
beneath  a  mass  of  ice  formed  into  an  arch,  with  snow-covered . 
mountains  rising  above  it.  At  a  short  distance  is  a  conical  mass 
of  slate  XDok,  rising  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  ML  In 
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Ihb  n#o»  T«g6«ifti<m  kad  abntl  oiMNd,  bat  dumt  iumi  ms  iiD 
ataroggliiig  upward. 

AII«rq>eBdiiig  Hat  dajB  in  this  derated  looality,  we  retxinied 
loviaid  the  plain  by  anollier  nyate>  and  yisited  Tamehi-Boalaey  or 
Diopping  Spring,  and  a  magnificent  one  it  is.  It  lies  at  die  foot 
of  the  Alaton, and  die  painter'aart eonld  give  but  afaiat  x^reaen- 
tatioQ  of  its  bean^.  The  water  oomee  trickling  o«i  of  tbe  rooks 
in  thoosands  of  little  streams  that  shine  like  showenof  diaaaoiids, 
wihile  the  roeks^  which  are  greatly  varied  in  color,  fiRHn  a  bright 
yellow  to  a  deep  red,  gire  to  some  paxis  the  appestanoe  of  innu- 
merable drops  of  liqnid  fire.  There  axe  seyoral  small  gtottoea  in 
these  rooks,  and  the  water  drops  into  a  laxge  basin,  whioh  nms 
ovw  fiJlen  msnsfis  of  stone  in  a  considerable  stream. 

From  this  pbce  our  rente  was  to  the  eastwaid,  and  after  tnrel- 
ling  many  days  we  reached  the  Riyer  Aesou.  We  entered  tlie 
gorge  in  the  monntsins,  and  fimnd  it  yery  difiioult  to  lide  np  fram 
seme  high  rooks.  Having  sketched  a  fine  view  np  the  rirer,  I 
proceeded  on  foot,  and  made  another  sketch,  after  which  I  went 
a  short  distance,  but  soon  found  it  utteriy  impossible  to  proceed : 
the  river  runs  between  perpendienlar  rocks,  without  leaving  a 
place  on  which  man  csa  set  his  foot,  while  beneath  lies  a  roaring 
torsent,  rolling  over  great  rooks  with  frightful  speed,  by  which 
large  trees  sre  snapped  asunder  like  twigs  on  thdrpsssage  down.  No 
man  has  ascended  higher  than  this.  If  this  river  is  ever  explored, 
it  must  be  in  winter,  when  the  stream  is  firoxen ;  but  then  the 
goige  will  be  blocked  up  mth.snow,  and  thus  rendered  impassa- 
Ue.  In  all  probability,  man  will  never  see  the  fall  grandeur  of 
this  mighty  chasm.  The  Kiighis  say  that  the  mountain  may  be 
crossed  in  two  days,  but  at  no  point  can  any  one  descend  to  the 
river.  The  snow  on  the  Aotou,  including  the  lower  parts,  is  at 
this  time  too  deep  to  admit  of  a  journey  on  that  side,  even  after 
a  most  difficult  ride  over  the  mountains.  Perhaps  at  the  end  of 
July  it  might  be  possible  to  ascend  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
in  which  the  Acsou  has  its  sooroe,  but  this  even  is  doubtlul.  At 
some  veiy  distant  period  there  most  have  been  great  convulsions 
hero,  the  rocks  being  elevated  with  so  many  diffierent  angles  of 
inclination;  nevertheless  I  found  no  signs  of  volcanic  actioB. 
Earthquakes  aro  frequent,  and  I  felt  the  effects  of  two  in  this 
icf^on.  This  eveningi  madea  sketch  of  the  Aosou,  with  JSiiig^ 
passing  over  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  was  a  work  of  great 
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difteidtj.  The  men  renund  oae  of  the  QreAB,  aa  Amj  mt  naked 
on  their  honee,  which  they  manage  with  skill  and  coarago,  fie- 
qnently  plunging  into  the  water,  at  oonsidenible  personal  risk|  to 
save  a  sheep  or  a  goat. 

We  enoamped  in  a  most  beaotifii]  sitnation,  oommanding  a  ^iew 
along  the  mountains  to  the  east  and  west,  and  looking  oyer  the 
valley  of  Ghilder-a-gar-a-ghi,  but  we  shorUy  found  that  we  had 
done  this  at  the  expense  of  our  comfort,  as  the  wind  threatened 
every  moment  to  eany  away  our  yourt.  At  last  it  was  secured 
with  ropes  and  stakes,  and  then  we  considered  ourselves  safe.  I 
started  early  into  the  mountains  to  sketch  the  Ghilder-a-gar-a-ghi, 
a  beautiful  waterfall  in  the  Actou.  For  about  a  verst  our  track 
was  oveif  the  phdn,  and  subsequently  Uie  mountain  roee  abruptly, 
with  deep  ohasms  out  into  its  sides.  Along  one  of  the  ridges, 
which  were  narrow  and  sharp,  we  began  to  ascend,  and  after  rid- 
ing three  hours  reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to 
take'  our  horses.  From  this  place  we  had  a  splendid  view :  the 
water  is  seen  leaping  over  the  precipice  in  one  fall  eight  hundred 
feet  high,  and  reaches  the  bottom  in  vapor,  after  which  it  is  again 
ooUeeted,  and  rushes  down  the  gorge  in  white  foam.  To  obtain  a 
good  sketch  it  was  necessary  to  descend  into  this  mighty  gorge, 
which  was  a  work  of  great  risk.  The  Cossacks  accompanied  me, 
and  we  reaohed  the  bottom  without  an  accident.  When  standing 
beneadit  the  fidl  appeared  stupendous,  and  the  roaring  of  the  water 
prevented  the  sound  of  our  voices  being  heard. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  &11  there  is  a  natural  arch  in  the 
slate  rocks  which  spans  the  torrent  Beyond,  the  water  rushes  on 
in  many  a  M  till  it  reaches  the  plateau  five  thousand  feet  below, 
wUch  is  at  a  distance  of  about  two  versts.  The  savage  e£Fect  of 
ibis  spot  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  understood. 

I  shall  now  take  my  leave  of  the  Alatou  and  Mustou  Mountains, 
among  which  I  wandered  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
days,  visiting  sceneiy  of  the  most  striking  character,  which  con- 
tributed one  hundred  and  nine  sketches  to  my  folio.  In  these 
regions  I  encountered  many  dangers;  Providence,  however,  pre- 
served me.  Otice  a  Kirghis  sent  a  ball  from  my  own  rifle,  which 
struck  the  rocks  three  inches  above  my  head.  Though  this  was 
accidental,  he  immediately  threw  down  the  rifle,  sprung  into  his 
saddle,  gallopped  away,  and  we  saw  him  no  more.    I  often  ezpe- 
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fitBMd  kunger,  and  wkeD  I  departed  fixHa  die  ndgbboriiood  it 
was  almost  without  olothiog,  and  without  a  aervioeaUe  pair  of 
boots ;  notwithstanding  which,  as  I  rode  away  I  looked  back  with 
regret  upon  the  pnrple  summits  and  snowy  peaks,  rememberiag 
only  the  happy  days  I  had  spent  among  their  wonderful  soeneiy. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SAIAM   MOUNTAINS — OBIENTAL  SIBERIA. 

Attkb  leaTing  the  eastern  end  of  the  Alatou,  a  ride  of  i 
teen  days  over  hill  and  steppe  brought  me  to  the  Russian  frontier 
and  a  post-road  at  Semipolatinsky  when  I  appeared  onoe  mam 
among  my  Siberian  Mends,  who  had  given  me  up,  believing  that 
I  was  killed.  I  shaU  now  cross  Siberia  from  its  western  boiandaxy 
on  the  Irtisch  to  its  Oriental  capital  Irkoutsk,  but  shaU  not  iniliet 
the  monotony  of  a  post  journey  on  my  readers. 

It  was  not  dragged  on  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  stations  a 
day,  for  in  the  twenty-four  hours  I  often  traversed  two  hundred 
and  ninety,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  three  hundred  and  four 
versts.  If  any  person  travelling  to  Irkoutsk  by  the  great  post-road 
will  keep  awake  for  three  stations  after  passing  the  Irtisch,  he  may 
sleep  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  and  on  his  arrival  may  describe 
the  whole  country.  Where  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  pine-troe  is 
spread  over  the  land,  and  whero  it  is  swampy,  there  grows  the 
biroh.  Having  reached  Atchinsk  I  left  the  post-road,  and  tmned 
directly  south  toward  the  Saian  Mountains,  through  which  nms 
the  Tenissey.  This  river  is  one  of  the  largest  in-  Siberia,  and 
has  its  source  in  a  high  valley  lying  between  the  IVoignoa  and 
Saian  Mountains.  I  have  followed  its  course  in  a  small  boat  for 
about  thirteen  hundred  versts,  sketching  many  fine  scenes.  I 
visited  the  Tas-kill  Mountains,  through  which  it  rolls  its  migbty 
waten,  and  have  seen  it  in  the  volcanic  rogion  near  its  souroe. 
In  one  part  it  runs  through  a  limestone  chain,  with  many  singokr 
masses  of  rock  standing  in  the  river :  some  aro  peculiar,  and  show 
curious  formationa  in  the  strata. 

I  came  upon  olifiiB  of  white  marble,  as  fine  as  any  obtained  at 
Carrara,  and  the  quantity  is  enormous.     Hera  it  rests  untouohed| 
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Dear  a  large  nret  wboee  waten  are  lost  in  the  Axede  Ocean: 
ihns  it  cannot  reach  Eniope.  From  thie  place  I  croeeed  the  Ta»- 
kiirMonntainSy  and  yiaited  the  higher  region  of  the  Saian,  of 
which  seveial  of  the  enmniits  rise  hi  aboTC  the  line  of  perpetual 
enow.  Having  ascended  one  of  the  high  peaks,  I  had  a  peep  at 
old  friends,  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Tangnou  Mountains,  that 
wore  seen  far  to  the  sonth.  I  retraced  my  steps  by  another  route, 
and  ascended  the  Abakan  Biver  nearly  to  its  source,  which  led 
me  into  redone  to  the  east  of  the  Altin>kool,  and  through  some 
of  thcee  miserable  oouTiot  colonies  that  are  there  scattered  about 
One  day  we  were  greatly  surprised  by  meeting  forty  Cossacks  aU 
armed  with  rifles:  they  had  been  chasing  four  men  who  had  com- 
mitted seyeral  daring  robberies.  The  den  of  these  rascals  was  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  Saian  chain ;  but  up  to  thi^  time  they  had 
evaded  their  pursuers,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  Cossacks,  who 
would  have  shot  them  all  had  they  got  them  within  range  of  their 
rifles. 

After  a  long  ride  I  commenoed  my  ramble  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oka,  a  most  romantic  spot,  in  which  I  spent  several  days  sketch- 
ing. On  one  occasion  I  came  upon  an  interesting  scene,  where 
the  small  river  Djem-A-lonk  falls  over  a  bed  of  lava  eighty-six 
feet  deep.  The  view  was  peculiarly  striking  at  the  back  of  the 
fall,  a  luge  cavern  having  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  idl- 
ing water.  It  is  dark,  almost  black;  indeed,  the  eye  cannot  pe- 
netrate its  shade  and  depth,  while  in  front  huge  masses  of  lava  are 
piled  up.  The  scene  had  a  dreary  aspect,  but  the  coloring  was 
exquisitely  beautiful.  From  this  dark-looking  basin  the  water 
escapes  into  the  Biver  Oka,  that  has  cut  a  passage  through  this 
immense  bed  of  lava,  which  here  covers  the  whole  valley.  Hav- 
ing finished  my  sketch,  I  crossed  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
where  our  horses  were  waiting,  and  then  we  continued  our  ride 
toward  the  north.  After  going  about  ten  versts  I  found  that  the 
lava  terminated  abruptly,  and  that  I  had  reached  the  farthest 
point  to  which  it  had  flowed.  My  companions  were  three  Cos- 
ncks  and  three  Bouriats;  the  latter,  though  natives  of  the  valley 
some  twenty  versts  distant,  had  never  visited  this  place  before. 
I  desired  to  cross  the  Oka,  and  trace  this  bed  of  lava  toward  a 
great  ravine  in  the  mountains  which  I  saw  to  the  south;  but, 
having  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  found  it  a  broad  and 
deep  stream,  over  which  it  was  impossible  to  swim  our  horses. 


Ml  6B08SUIO  A  BAPID. 

A  fcw  mnUM  fiffther  down  tke  mex  w%  bvw  a  BoanaA  amd^ 
fliat  tbe  men  said  belonged  to  a  lama,  who  liad  a  oanoe,  with 
whieh  we  eoold  cross  the  flood.     On  rasching  the  habitation  we 
were  informed  that  the  lama  was  absent;  but  liis  son,  a  joutli  of 
eighteen,  instantly  consented  to  aid  us  with  the  canoe,  if  we  ooold 
cross  with  safety,  though  he  seemed  to  fear  that  the  liver  had 
swollen  so  much  by  rain  in  the  mountains  as  to  render  our  pan- 
age  im|>racticaM[e.     There  was  only  one  spot  where  it  was  posn- 
Ue  to  paddle  over,  and  he  orderod  some  men  to  take  the  canoe 
and  accompany  us.    The  river  at  this  point  was  about  a  hundred 
yards  broad,  with  a  rapid  rushing  over  the  bed  of  lava  above  us, 
and  another  lai^  one  about  one  hundred  aod  fiffy  yards  below. 
It  was  oyer  this  small  space  that  we  must  cross;  and  as  it  was  bj 
no  means  in  smooth  water,  not  one  of  the  lama's  men  would  oon- 
sent  to  take  us.   Another  Bouriat  was  sent  for.   He  soon  arriTed, 
and,  after  looking  at  the  rushing  waters  a  few  minutes,  said  ha 
would  do  it,  but  on  no  account  would  undertake  to  swim  the 
horses  across.     The  young  lama  assured  me  that  this  was  of  no 
consequence,  as  we  could  obtain  horses  at  an  amd  on  the  other 
side. 

This  being  settled,  the  man  proposed  to  take  me  orer  first,  and 
instantly  began  to  strip  off  his  clothing,  insisting  that  I  should  do 
the  same,  which  having  been  done,  and  a  part  only  of  my  drees, 
shirt,  and  trousers  secnrod  in  the  canoe,  he  extorted  from  me  a 
promise  that  I  would  not  move  when  seated  in  the  little  craft; 
then  he  stepped  into  the  canoe,  and  I  sat  down  in  the  bottom. 
The  Bouriats  hauled  us  near  to  the  foot  of  the  rapid,  when  my 
Charon  called  out  to  let  go,  and  in  an  instant  we  were  in  the 
TUshiDg  water,  which  carried  us  fost  toward  the  foils.  The  man 
handled  hb  paddles  well,  and  managed  his  little  craft  beautifully, 
landing  us  only  a  few  yards  above  the  place  where  the  water 
passed  the  brink.  It  was  with  no  slight  relief  I  stood  on  the 
granite  rocks  and  put  on  part  of  my  dress;  for,  had  a  paddle 
broken,  destruction  was  inevitable.  After  restiDg  a  few  minutes, 
the  man  dragged  his  canoe  up  to  the  falls,  recrossed  the  river, 
and  brought  over  a  Oossack ;  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour  all  the 
party,  with  our  arms  and  saddles,  were  safely  landed.  Hones 
were  then  procured,  when  I  rewarded  the  man,  and  having 
watched  him  across  the  riv«,  we  rode  up  the  valley.  The  lava 
rose  like  a  wall,  in  some  places  forty  feet  high^  in  otkais  it  was 
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heaped  into  enonnoois  maflses,  and  great  ohaama  cfdned  the  bed 
looking  as  if  fonned  by  the  mass  cooling.  This  volcanic  matter 
interested  me  greatly,  and  I  determined  to  seek  its  sonroei  for 
daring  my  ride  I  had  ascertained  that  it  had  flowed  down  the 
valley  of  the  Djem-a-louk.  At  dusk  in  the  evening  we  reached 
a  Cossack  picket;  when  I  made  known  my  wishes  to  the  officer, 
who  told  me  that  the  Bonriats  had  great  dread  of  that  valley,  and 
never  ascended  it  except  by  compulsion.  He  ordered  that  sevea 
good  men  should  be  collected,  and  be  ready  to  accompany  me  ia 
the  morning. 

Soon  after  daylight  they  had  assembled.  We  were  eleven  in 
number,  and  the  Cossacks  had  no  fear  of  Shaitaa,  whom  the 
Bonriats  thought  we  should  be  sure  to  find.  About  ten  vents 
from  the  picket  we  entered  upon  the  dreaded  region,  and  wended 
our  way  close  to  the  edge  of  Uie  lava,  frequently  through  a  dense 
forest,  amid  fidlen  rocks  and  detached  heaps  of  volcanic  matter. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  these  men  have  a  superstitious  dread  of 
this  place,  for  a  more  savage  and  supernatural-looking  valley  X 
never  saw.  The  river  Djem-a^louk  was  lost  under  the  lava  for  ten 
or  fifteen  versts,  and  then  we  found  it  rushing  and  roaring  over 
its  bed  of  die  same  material.  The  ride  was  a  difficult  (me,  often 
'  along  the  foot  of  various  precipiees  1600  to  2000  feet  in  height^ 
ftom  which  huge  blocks  had  been  thrown  into  the  bed  when  in  a 
fluid  state,  which  wu  deariy  peroeptible  by  the  ourent  dividing 
on  each  side  of  the  rocks,  like  water  at  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 
About  noon  on  the  second  day  we  reached  a  point  where  another 
deep  and  narrow  valley  jdned  the  Sjem-a^louk  from  the  south, 
and  in  this  there  was  also  a  bed  of  lava  evidently  im)duced  by  the 
same  eruption,  which  was  so  rugged,  and  intersected  by  such  deep 
fissures,  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  our  horses  across  to  explore 
the  valley.  Our  difficulties  becanie  greater  as  we  proceeded  for* 
ward ;  in  some  places  the  lava  filled  the  valley  up  to  the  perpen- 
dicular face  of  the  precipices,  which  compelled  us  to  take  our 
horses  over  its  broken  surface.  In  one  part  we  came  upon  a 
beautiful  waterfall,  flowing  over  the  top  of  one  of  the  high  cliffs. 
The  strato  were  perfedUy  horizontal;  the  water  fell  id  a  thin 
stream,  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  all  the  forms  of  the 
rocks  could  be  seen  through  it.  After  dropping  thirty  feet,  it 
was  wafted  about  by  the  breese  like  a  piece  of  the  finest  gauie, 
and  before  reaching  the  bottom  it  was  lost  in  vi^r,  but  we 
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found  it  igun  oolleoted  into  a  strauD  at  the  bottom'  of  tte 
rocks. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  we  beheld  the  EjLia*Noory 
which  I  at  first  snppoaed  to  be  the  crater^  but  on  reaching  its 
shore  I  fonnd  that  it  most  be  sought  in  another  direction,  in  a 
deep  Talley  mnning  directly  to  the  soath,  which  was  done  on  foot 
We  started  at  daybreak  the  following  moming,  and  eroased  tlie 
bed  of  lava  in  the  talley  of  the  Djem^a-lonk.    In  doing  this  we 
had  to  descend  into  chasms  sixty  and  eighty  feet  deq>,  whetre  the 
volcanic  matter  had  cracked  in  cooling.     After  a  day- of  extra- 
ordinary toil)  we  slept  on  blocks  of  it  at  night    On  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day,  we  beheld  the  top  of  a  hnge  cone,  and,  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  stood  on  its  summit,  looking  upon  the  tenifie 
scene  around.    I  at  once  began  sketching  a  view  of  this  wonder- 
fal  regicm,  and  gave  orders  to  a  Cossack  to  have  a  fire  and  prepa- 
rations made  for  oor  night's  encampment    Large  trees  were 
growing  on  the  sides  of  the  cone,  wood  close  at  hand,  and  water 
coold  be  got  at  no  great  distance.    He  left  me  to  commnnioate 
nis  instnictions,  and  shortly  returned,  informing  me  that  the 
Bonriats  were  in  a  state  of  great  alann.    They  begged  of  me  noi 
to  attempt  to  sleep  on  the  cone,  as,  should  I  venture  to  do  so, 
Shaitan,  with  his  legions,  would  certainly  pay  us  a  visit^  and 
probably  hurl  us  into  the  fearful  abyss  in  the  crater.    So  greet 
was  their  dread,  that  the  Gossaok  assured  me  the  men  would  run 
away  and  leave  us.    I  desired  him  to  tell  them  to  prepare  our 
camp  where  they  pleased.    The  cone  is  about  800  feet  high,  is 
exceedingly  abrupt  and  deep  in  the  interior,  and  formed  of  lava 
and  red  ashes.    It  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the  crater, 
which  is  elliptical  in  form,  but  very  irregular,  extending  from 
north  to  south  nearly  two  miles,  and  in  some  parts  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width;  toward  the  southern  end  of 
t  the  crater  rose  another  cone  of  more  recent  date  and  of  greater 
magnitude.     Beyond  this,  a  small  stream  which  comes  fnmi 
the    snowy  mountains  above,   dashes  over  the  brink  of   the 
crater,  and  rushes  on  among  masses  of  lava  till  it  takes  its 
last  leap  into  a  fearful  abyss.    This  crater  is  not  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  as  high  peaks  and  ridges  surround  it  on  evexj 
side.     Its  eastern  side  is  bounded  by  rooks  probably  not  less 
than  two  thousand  feet  high,   which  are  not  perpendicular, 
but  overhang  their  base,  their  faces  bearing  marks  of  intense 
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heat  A  few  ftie  gray,  oihen  purple,  and  Mme  of  a  deep  red. 
To  the  northeast,  these  high  precipices  haye  been  rent  asnnder 
into  a  tremendons  chasm,  throagh  which  the  lava  has  flowed  into 
the  valley  which  joined  the  Djem-a-lgnk,  where  I  observed  it 
when  making  the  ascent.  No  scene  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
conveys  such  an  impression  of  the  terrible  and  sublime  as  the 
prospect  from  some  parts  of  this  wondeifiil  region,  in  which  I 
spent  many  days. 

.  We  returned  by  another  route,  crossing  the  high  mountains  to 
the  north.  When  ascending,  I  found  many  large  stones  and 
other  matter  that  had  been  ejected  from  the  crater  during  the 
eruptions,  of  which  there  have  been  three  at  distant  periods,  and 
the  cones  are  still  more  recent.  From  one  summit  we  looked 
down  into  the  crater,  and  could  see  the  valleys  through  which 
the  ^eous  matter  has  flowed.  When  the  volcano  was  belching 
forth  its  lava,  flames,  and  thunder,  with  the. molten  mass  sur* 
rounding  the  mountain,  it  must  have  appeared  like  an  island  in  a 
sea  of  fire. 

In  the  country  of  the  Ealkas,  to  the  south  of  Oubsa-noor, 
exist  other  volcanic  indications,  which  would  connect  this  volcano 
'with  Pe-shan  in  the  Syan-shan. 

Leaving  the  wild  volcanic  region,  we  commenced  our  journey 
up  the  valley  of  the  Oka,  on  our  way  to  visit  a  Uaok-lead  mine 
discovered  and  worked  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Alebere.  The  route 
led  us  through  some  fine  mountain  scenery,  which  I  found  well 
worth  a  visit,  and  we  had  to  pass  many  mountain  torrents,  now 
much  swollen  by  the  snow  melting  in  die  higher  chains,  which 
not  only  debyed  us,  but  frequently  rendered  our  ride  dangerous. 
After  a  journey  of  three  days,  we  reached  the  mine,  which  is  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  perfectly  dome-shaped;  there  are 
others  all  around  it  rising  considerably  higher,  while  to  the  east 
rise  great  difb  of  granite,  which  appear  falling  into  ruins  as  they 
are  tumbled  into  the  valley  beneath.  M.  Alebere  received  me 
with  great  kindness,  and  I  found  him  a  most  intelligent  man. 
The  mine  was  a  shaft  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  that 
time  about  twenty  feet  deep;  I  descended  it  by  a  wooden  stair* 
case,  and  found  the  sides  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  ice, 
that  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  one  mineral  from  an* 
other.  Some  large  pieces  of  black  lead  were  shown  to  me  of  an 
excellent  quality,  which  M.  Alebere  considered  superior  to  the 
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beet  Cottberknd  leed.  HaTtBg  tried  it^  I  think  tt  ie  eqaml  tb 
any  now  produoed,  and  nraob  better  than  most  black  kid  in  me. 
He  has  inTeeted  a  large  stfkn  in  the  minee,  and  I  most  sinoerely 
wish  him  eaecese. 

My  joarney  wae  now  eonthward,  toward  the  higher  parts  of  the 
chain,  which  extends  fiur  into  Mongolia.  Our  route  was  orer  a 
k>fty  ridge,  from  which  I  had  a  splendid  new  to  the  wea^  where 
a  high  platean  runs  up  to  the  snowy  peaks,  while  to  the  north 
are  seen  the  white  summits  beyond  the  Oka.  Leaving  this,  we 
descended  into  a  deep  Talley,  in  which  runs  a  branch  of  the  Riyer 
Buch-a-aou.  On  reaching  its  bank  we  found  it  a  mountain  tor- 
rent, that  gave  us  much  trouble  to  cross,  but  we  succeeded  ai  a 
point  where  it  was  bridged  oyer  with  ice,  under  which  the  water 
rushed  with  a  great  roar.  The  ice  was  in  many  parts  twdra, 
fifteen,  and  CTcn  twenty  feet  thick,  with  channels  cut  through  it 
in  eveiy  direction^  In  some  places  the  river  undermines  these  iej 
masses,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other 
several  times.  As  we  rode  over  at  one  place  a  part  fell  with  a 
tremendous  oruh,  which  echoed  among  the  rocks  like  thunder. 
This  was  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  ride,  and  occupied  ui 
many  hours ;  at  last  we  turned  up  a  ravine  which  led  us  to  a* 
higher  yaUey  between  two  mountain  ridges.  Having  ascended 
the  one  to  the  south,  we  looked  down  upon  a  lake  in  a  deep  and 
beautiful  valley,  with  snow-capped  mountains  in  this  direotioDi 
while  to  the  eastward  were  seen  the  high  peaks  near  the  sources 
of  the  Oka  and  Irkout. 

Before  night  we  had  descended  to  the  lake,  and  discovered  iha 
whole  valley  to  be  a  morass.  Having  selected  the  best  place  wna 
ivould  find,  our  saddle-cloths  wero  sproad  ai  the  roots  of  some  biroh- 
Irees,  where  we  spent  a  most  uncomfortable  night.  We  left  aa 
rarly  as  possible,  and  crossed  the  mountain  to  the  Biver  Korolgo. 
It  was  by  fdlowing  this  river  that  I  hoped  to  penetoate  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  chain.  I  was  led  into  many  a  wild  and  deeo* 
Ute  scene  among  mountain  peaks  covered  with  eternal  snows.  In 
this  region  there  was  much  woric  for  my  pencil }  fkom  one  sum- 
mit I  obtained  a  view  of  the  mis^  crests  of  the  Tangnou  chain  ; 
also  of  another,  which  branches  from  the  Saian  in  a  southeriy 
dirootion,  and  joins  the  mountains  near  Saugin.  Thus  I  was 
enabled'  to  see  and  sketch  the  whole  of  the  mountain  chains  in 
this  vast  rogion.    The  best  idea  I  can  give  of  the  magnitude  of 
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iiie  moanteiii  nuuNMf  diat  nm  thyongh  Aata,  teparaliBg  Sibeih 
and  Mongolu^  is  by  »  oomptriflon  with  the  AlpSy  whioh  oan  h% 
eroflsed  in  four  or  five  days :  ihe  wanderor  amoDg  the  Asiaiio  Alp* 
]iB8  loet  no  time  if  he  oontnTee  to  crosB  them  in  thirty-fiye. 

Having  aketehed  many  yiews,  and,  aatisfied  myself  about  ihe 
diieotion  of  the  ohains,  I  ordered  that  oar  ronte  ahoald  be  to  the 
eastward.  We  oontinned  our  ride  for  seyeral  days  along  ihe  yalleys 
to  the  sooth  of  the  highest  ridge,  where  the  water  mas  to  the 
0oath;  and  ultimate^  finds  its  way  into  the  Yenissey.  The  Boa- 
riats  proposed  that  we  shonld  torn  to  the  north,  as  they  eoold 
guide  me  by  a  roote  naed  by  the  Gossaeks  and  Mongolians  when 
they  meet  to  exehange  small  qoantities  of  ihe  prodooe  of  the  two 
empires.  The  representatiyea  of  his  Celestial  mi^esty  bring  teOi 
sOkSy  and  a  few  other  Chinese  artioles,  which  they  barter  witi^  the 
Cossaeks  for  some  of  their  yaloable  fors.  These  are  small  fain 
held  at  stated  periods,  when  ihe  litde  bands  of  traders  assemble 
in  these  wild  and  desolate  regions,  and  conduot  their  transactions 
on  strictiy  honest  principles,  spending  a  few  days  in  soch  enjoj- 
ments  as  ihmr  camp  can  afford.  They  then  separate  and  retom 
to  their  homes.  I  haye  been  present  at  one  of  these  little  gaiher- 
ings,  and  haye  obeeryed  the  intense  gravity  with  which  they  enter 
upon  their  mercantile  transactions. 

We  had  a  roogh  ride  for  three  days,  when  at  length  we  reached 
the  pass  by  which  we  had  to  reoross  die  chain.  The  snow-capped 
flommits  rose  ftr  aboye  os.  We  began  to  wind  onr  cootse  i^ 
ward,  and  in  a  few  boon  had  ascended  considerably  aboye  the 
line  of  perpetoal  snow.  In  some  parts  we  found  it  soft,  caosing 
oor  horses  to  rink  and  floonder  rather  oncomfortably,  and  more 
dian  one  man  left  his  portrait  on  the  snow.  Haying  passed  the 
snowy  region,  and  descended  some  distance  to  die  north,  I  saw  « 
large  roonded  hill  in  one  of  the  yalleys,  of  a  beautifbl  light  green 
color;  that  it  was  not  grass  or  herbi^  I  was  certain.  I  ordered 
Mir  march  in  that  direction,  and  on  reaching  the  spot  discoyered 
that  the  whole  moont  was  a  mass  of  beaotifol  green  talc — some 
transparent,  other  portions  opaqoe.  Doling  oor  ride  to-day  I 
procored  from  one  of  the  moontain  torrents  some  beaotifdl  pieces 
of  nephrite,  which  eoold,  no  doobt,  be  foond  in  hurge  quantities  if 
a  proper  search  were  made  for  it  One  of  the  specimens  was  of  a 
deep  green,  with  yellow  yeins  crosring  in  yarioos  forms }  the  other 
was  a  light  green,  wiih  yeins  of  a  white  metaUie  appearance. 
30 
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Thb  ooantry  b  ricli  in  aqnanuurine  and  other  ttones,  and  some  of 
oonndenble  Talue  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  granite,  and  in  the 
rivera  lower  down.  I  saw  boih  men  and  women  searching  for 
lapis  lasnliy  which  in  some  of  the  streamB^has  been  found  in  coa* 
fliderable  qnantitiea.  I  ascertained  that  it  contained  a  great  deal 
of  quarts,  which  reduced  its  value ;  nevertheless,  they  offered  it 
ti>  me  at  sixteen  shillings  a  pound,  and  the  peasants  sell  it  to 
the  Chinese.  Although  ihis  mineral,  like  the  precious  stones, 
belongs  to  the  crown,  the  people  cany  on  ihdr  searches  almost 
without  molestation. 

After  many  a  day  of  toil  over  mountain  and  morass,  I  at  last 
reached  **  Nouk-a-daban''  (a  mountain  over  which  it  is  possible  to 
ride).  We  began  our  ascent  in  heavy  rain,  following  the  valley 
of  the  Oka,  now  dwindled  to  a  small  rill.  About  midday  we 
reached  the  lake  in  which  it  has  its  source;  seven  or  eight  versts 
from  this  there  is  another  lake,  the  source  of  the  Black  Irkout,  and 
between  these  two  there  is  a  morass,  a  thorough  ^^  slough  of  de* 
spond,''  almost  impassable — ^indeed,  the  mud  and  water  were 
sometimes  over  our  saddles.  At  length  it  was  passed,  and  every 
man  Mt  a  relief;  but  we  had  not  ridden  far  when  ihe  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents,  accompanied  by  a  cold,  piercing  blast  This 
made  us  push  on  as  fast  as  possible,  as  there  was  not  a  tree  to 
shelter  us-*not  even  a  shrub.  We  were  now  ascending  fast,  when 
we  beheld  a  woise  enemy  than  either  rain  or  morass.  The  clouds 
were  settling  fi^st  on  the  higher  summits,  causing  serious  alarm  to- ' 
all,  as  we  should  shortly  be  among  the  precipices  near  which  we  had 
to  ride.  Both  Cossacks  and  Bouriats  observed  the  fog  approach- 
ing  with  great  dread.  At  length  we  reached  a  torrent,  and  with* 
out  hesitation  several  of  us  rode  in,  and  got  over  with  great  di£Gi- 
culty.  Some  of  our  men  were  a  little  behind ;  they  came  up  in 
a  few  minutes,  but  were  too  late.  The  water  was  rising  &st,  and 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  they  turned  their  horses,  and  gal* 
lopped  toward  a  bend  in  the  torrent,  about  a  verst  distant.  For- 
tunately they  succeeded,  but  the  passage  across  was  attended  with 
great  danger;  two  minutes  later  it  could  not  have  been  aooom* 
plished.  As  the  fog  was  settling  down  upon  us  &st,  I  took  the 
bearings  with  my  compass  of  the  high  rocks  at  the  head  of  the 
pass  by  which  we  were  to  descend  to  the  White  Irkout  Our 
horses  were  then  pushed  on  at  a  gallop,  but  we  were  soon  obliged 
to  pull  njj  by  the  tog.    At  some  distance  to  the  south  we  knew 
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Aere  weie  tremeDdoiifl  pimpipes,  mai  our  chief  objeot  was  to  keep 
dear  of  them.  One  of  the  men  thought  he  oonld  gnide  ns^  and 
we  proceeded  slowly  for  a  considerable  time.  Snddenly  he  stop- 
ped OS,  when  we  could  hear  falling  water  evidently  near  at  hand. 
Two  of  the  men  rode  toward  the  sound;  and  when  they  returned 
stated  that  the  water  was  falling  from  some  rocks  rising  far  above 
us.  They  advised  us  to  turn  to  the  northeast,  believing  that  we 
had  got  up  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  valley,  which  they  knew  ran 
along  the  south  side  of  the  mountain ;  but  we  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  the  clouds  began  to  break,  which  enabled  us  to  see  ob- 
jects around  us.  We  presently  peroeived  that  they  were  right'  in 
iheir  conjectures,  and  they  now  found  an  object  by  which  they 
were  able  to  guide  us  to  the  head  of  the  pass. 

After  descending  about  two  hundred  yards  we  were  beneath 
the  clouds  that  were  rolling  up  fast  In  a  short' time  the  rain 
ceased,  when  we  obtained  a  fine  prospect  of  the  white  summits  of 
<' Monko-seran-Xardick''  (eternal  snow  and  ice).  It  is  a  huge 
monntun  mass  rent  asunder  by  deep  ravines;  down  them  were 
mshing  many  torrents,  the  thundering  sound  of  which  was  dis- 
tinctly heard.  The  pass  was  not  difficult  to  descend,  and  #e  pre- 
sently reached  a  small  chapel  built  by  the  Cossacks  on  the  brink 
of  a  deep  ravine.  Our  horses  were  stopped,  the  men  dismounted, 
and  the  Cossacks  entered  the  little  building  to  offer  up  their  thanks 
four  our  preservation,  and  prayers  for  our  farther  safety,  as  we  had 
yet  some  dangers  to  encounter  before  reaching  the  Irkout.  The 
Bouriats  also  make  this  a  sacred  spot;  and  ours  hung  up  a  few 
small  pieces  of  silk  on  several  rods  secured  on  the  edge  of  the 
rocks.  From  this  place  the  descent  into  the  ravine  is  very  abrupt, 
and  after  riding  some  distance  I  came  upon  the  opposite  scene. 
The  areh  is  a  natural  one  in  a  great  mass  of  limestone ;  ^Burther 
down  there  are  several  caverns,  but  of  no  great  extent  Part  of 
the  men  went  on  to  the  Irkout,  and  two  remidned  with  me  while 
I  sketched.  My  work  was  nearly  completed  when  we  were  star- 
tled by  a  rushing  sound  far  above  us,  which  continued  for  the 
space  of  two  minutes,  when  it  suddenly  ceased,  followed  some 
moments  after-by  a  terrible  crash.  One  of  the  Cossacks  sprung 
up,  and  said  a  mountain  had  fallen.  It  was  an  avalanche  which 
had  swept  down  the  side  of  Monko-seran-Xardick,  and  leaped  into 
one  of  the  gorges. 

Long  before  dusk  we  had  passed  over  the  difficulties  on  Nouk- 
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ft-dabao,  and  jobed  cmr  friends  at  the  eiiGampmeiit  on  the  l¥kito 
Trkont.  Our  night's  qnarteni  were  on  the  bank  of  this  mountain 
torrenty  fronting  its  fearfnl  gorge,  and  on  a  triangular  piece  of 
land,  two  sides  formed  by  the  Black  and  White  Irkouts  at  their 
junction,  the  other  by  the  precipices  of  Nouk-a-daban :  each  was 
about  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  in  parts  studded  with 
large  larch-trees,  under  some  of  which  we  encamped.  A  bright 
sun  cast  his  rays  into  the  deep  gorges,  which  induced  me  to  start 
early  on  my  sketohing  expedition  in  the  valley  of  the  Black  Irkout, 
accompanied  by  three  men.  We  forded  the  river  without  diffi- 
culty, and  I  shortly  found  subjects  for  my  pencil.  At  one  point 
the  river  flows  through  a  narrow  chasm,  and  the  mountain  appears 
to  have  been  rent  asunder.  Through  the  opening  the  water 
rashes  with  fearful  force.  Though  it  proved  a  barrier  to  any 
farther  progress,  I  was  well  repaid  for  my  ramble,  and  my  folio 
was  enriched  by  several  striking  scenes.  The  next  morning  I 
started  with  five  of  my  companions  to  explore  the  gorge  of  the 
White  Irkout,  a  river  rolling  down  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  a 
de^  rent  in  the  rocks.  To  ride  here  was  impossible,  for  in  fitmt 
of  our  lent  the  bed  of  this  torrent  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide,  with  huge  masses  of  rock  and  small  stoiMB 
brought  down  by  the  water  heaped  up  in  great  confusion.  These 
divided  the  ehannel ;  the  one  portion  near  to  us  was  dry,  but  the 
water  was  thundering  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  gorge. 
Having  ascended  about  three  hundred  yards  we  came  to  a  part 
where  the  stream  was  bridged  over  with  ice,  which  in  some  pkoea 
was  broken  through,  and  I  found  it  twenty  feet  ihibk.  It  was 
not  agreeaUe  to  hear  the  rushing  water  under  our  feet;  but  in  a 
little  time  we  reached  a  scene  that  filled  us  with  wonder.  The 
ohasm  was  here  narrowed  to  fifty  feet  wide,  and  the  xocks  were 
overhai^ng,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  portal  leading  to  the  halls 
of  Bblis.  The  rock  rose  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  casting  a 
deep  g^oom  over  the  green  icy  floor.  This  and  the  thundering  of 
the  water  beneath  oreated  a  feeling  of  dread  I  had  never  felt 
before,  which  I  oould  perceive  was  shared  by  my  companions. 
When  we  had  passed  through  it  into  a  gleam  of  sanlight,  I  felt 
a  relief  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  We  ascended  by  this  gorge 
fiur  up  into  Monko-seran-Xardick  to  the  great  glacier  which  sup* 
plies  this  fearful  torrent.   The  locality  afforded  me  many  ■ubjeots 
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for  my  penoil,  and  I  spent  fire  dajB  exploring  and  sketohing  its 
eztraordinaxj  soenes. 

Subsequently  we  descended  the  yalley  of  the  Black  Irkout, 
which 'skirts  the  high  precipices  of  Monko-seran-Xardick.  Some 
of  these  are  limestone,  others  are  beautiful  marble — ^white,  with 
deep  purple  spots  and  small  Toins.  In  another  part  I  found  a 
rich  yellow  marble,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  Sienna ;  but 
these  yaluable  materials  remain  untouched  by  man.  As  we 
descended  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  we  came  upon  a  deep  ravine, 
nearly  filled  with  ice,  in  which  there  were  many  chasms.  This 
compelled  us  to  ascend,  and  try  to  cross  at  a  higher  point.  At 
length  we  reached  a  part  of  the  ravine  filled  with  snow  and  ice, 
where  large  poplars  were  growing,  with  only  their  tops  above 
the  icy  mass ;  the  branches  were  in  full  leaf,  although  the  trunks 
were  imbedded  in  the  snow  and  ice  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet. 
I  dismounted,  examined  several,  and  found  that  there  was  a  space 
around  the  stem  nine  inches  wide,  filled  with  water,  the  only  parts 
that  appeared  to  be  thawing.  I  hAve  often  seen  fiowers  penetrat- 
ing a  thin  bed  of  snow,  but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  found 
trees  growing  under  such  circumstances. 

Having  descended  the  river  about  fifteen  vents,  we  turned  to 
the  south,  and  crossed  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Monko-seram- 
Xardick,  that  brought  us  to  a  part  of  the  mountain  which 
afforded  me  a  view  of  Eosso-gol,  a  lake  extending  from  the  foot 
of  the  ridge  on  which  I  stood  into  Mongolia:  it  is  about  one 
hundred  versts  in  length,  and  probably  thirty  in  breadth.  A 
picturesque  chain  of  mountains  runs  along  its  western  shores 
many  of  the  summits  reaching  for  above  the  snow-line.  There  is 
a  laige  island  near  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  thickly  wooded, 
and  the  Kalkas  come  here  in  the  winter  to  hunt.  Far  to  the 
south,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  conical 
island,  most  probably  of  volcanic  origin.  I  found  three  great 
volcanic  hills,  fh)m  the  sides  of  which  lava  had  issued;  one,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  kke,  is  of  large  dimensions.  There  was 
much  to  interest  me  here,  and  the  geologist  would  find  this  a 
country  where  he  could  study  some  of  Nature's  grandest  works. 

From  this  place  we  rode  directly  east,  over  a  country  crossed 
by  several  low  ridges  of  mountains,  in  many  parts  densely  wooded 
with  pines  and  cedars.     Here,  also,  I  found  both  men  and  women 
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engaged  in  seeking  for  lapis  luoli;  tliey  had  been  sneoeBsfiily 
having  difloovered  it  in  the  monntainB  near  the  aonroe  of  the  little 
river  Konltonk.  Onr  route  was  down  the  bank  of  this  stream  to 
the  Baikal,  which  we  reached  on  the  seventh  day  after  leaving 

KlB80-g0l. 

The  vilkge  of  Konltook  stands  at  the  western  end  of  the  Bai- 
kal, 01)  as  the  natives  call  it,  the  Holy  Sea,  which  is  said  by  them 
to  be  unfathomable;  and  subject  to  terrific  storms.  Here  I  ob- 
tained a  small  boat,  and  a  crew  of  seven  men  to  row  her.  It  was 
now  the  last  week  in  August,  rather  late  for  a  voyage  on  these 
dangerous  waters ;  but  the  men  were  hardy,  sturdy  fellows,  who 
knew  the  risks  and  perils  they  would  incur  in  conveying  me  to 
the  River  Angara.  We  left  the  village  about  noon,  when  num- 
bers of  the  peasants  assembled  to  wish  us  a  good  voyage.  In  the 
night  there  had  been  a  great  thunder-storm,  and  they  feared  that 
we  should  have  bad  weather.  After  rowing  about  two  hours  we 
passed  a  rocky  headland,  which  shut  out  the  view  of  the  village. 
Nor  was  there  any  other  along  the  shore,  which  had  now  become 
rugged  and  extremely  wild.  The  evening  was  calm,  with  scarcely 
a  ripple  on  the  water,  and  the  sun  went  down  in  a  blase  of  crim- 
son light,  which  can  only  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  worid,  or  in 
tropical  regions.  Our  steersman  proposed  that  we  should  run 
into  a  deep  bay  and  encamp,  and  landed  us  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
riivr,  where  we  slept  on  a  sandy  beach,  the  boat  having  been  drawn 
&r  out  of  the  water. 

Again  we  had  a  fine  calm  mombg,  with  a  prospect  of  a  good 
day,  and  the  men  pulling  well,  we  glided  beautifully  over  the 
glassy  water.  The  cliffis  along  the  shore  were  high  and  rugged, 
with  oocasbnal  breaks,  where  a  mountain  torrent  found  its  way  to 
the  lake.  It  was  near  one  of  these  that  I  sketched  a  view,  look- 
ing toward  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  shore,  among  which  is 
Amar-daban.  I  had  heard  a  description  of  this  mountain  from  a 
high  official,  who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Trans-BaikaL 
When  relating  the  perils  of  his  journey  fiEir  away  from  the  dis- 
trict, I  will  not  repeat  the  nonsense  he  talked,  but  merely  state 
that  he  concluded  his  marvellous  story  by  saying  it  was  not  de- 
cided by  geographers  whether  Amar-daban  or  Ghimboraio  pos- 
sessed Uie  higher  elevation,  but  his  opinion  was  that  '*'n<uha 
j^ora"  (our  mountain)  had  the  advantage.    In  reality,  Amar- 
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daban  is  niher  more  than  fcmrihoiuMuiid  feet  abore  the  0m:  itdoei 
not  reach  the  line  of  perpetoal  anew. 

«Oar  Tojage  to-day  was  a  splendid'  one,  and  the  lake  was  like  a 
mirror;  indeed,  we  eoold  see  into  its  depth,  and  watch  the  fish 
sporting  round  the  rooky  points  far  below  the  sorfiMe.  We  en- 
camped on  the  bank  of  a  small  riyer,  which  flows  thnmgh  a  wild 
glen  leading  up  into  the  mountains,  and  is  a  celebrated  hunting- 
ground  for  bears.  Our  steersman,  who  was  a  great  Nimrody  re- 
lated a  circumstance  which  happened  to  himself  on  this  spot  a  few 
years  before.  Three  of  the  villagers  came  here  to  hunt  in  the 
forest  above.  They  got  separated,  two  of  them  following  a  bear, 
and  the  third  another,  which  turned  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
glen,  where  he  pursued  him  until  dusk,  but  without  success. 
After  this  he  returned  to  the  eamp,  expecting  to  find  his  friends, 
but  they  had  not  arrived;  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  they  did 
not  appear.  He  was  under  no  apprehension  about  their  safetyi 
and  sat  down  to  his  evening  metl.  When  this  wss  ended,  he 
piled  several  logs  on  the  fire,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Two  or 
three  hours  had  passed,  when  he  was  awoke  by  something  near 
him,  and,  turning  his  head,  he  observed,  by  the  light  of  his  fire, 
a  large  bear  going  down  the  bank  to  the  little  stream.  *He  di- 
vined the  object  of  the  brute  in  an  instant  Bruin  was  going  for 
water  to  put  the  fire  out,  then  intending  to  devour  his  victim. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  hunter  to  seue  his  rifle, 
which  was  at  hand,  and  wait  for  his  return.  Presently  he  was 
heard  in  the  water,  was  watched  ascending  the  bank,  and  when 
fairly  in  the  light  of  the  fire  he  received  a  buUet  that  roDed  him 
down  the  bank  dead.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the  bear  will 
not  attack  a  man  when  sleeping  by  a  fire,  but  will  first  go  into  the 
water,  saturate  his  fur,  then  return,  put  out  the  fire,  and  devour 
his  victim  at  his  leisure. 

In  three  days  more  I  passed  the  Angara,  the  only  outlet  for 
this  great  body  of  water.  Again  I  had  Bussian  peasants  for  my 
boatmen,  who  pulled  me  along  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore. 
There  was  great  monotony  in  the  high  difis,  nevertheless  I  found 
a  few  points  of  extraordinary  beauty.  After  rowing  about  160 
▼ersts  I  had  Bcmriat  boatmen ;  but  these  are  not  the  men  to  navi- 
gate the  Baikal  in  a  gale,  and  I  not  only  encountered  bad  weaiher, 
but  was  often  in  great  danger.     Having  spent  twenty-eight  days 
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M&lUs  A^pise  86%  I  bft  tl»0e  peopk  and  the  risks  of  the  Tojage, 
eraning  the  coontry  on  the  north  of  the  Baikal  to  the  great  poet* 
▼  ioad|  and  reaohed  Iikootak  the  3d  of  October.  Here  Ispent  the 
winter  in  the  eapital  of  Sastem  Siberia,  where  I  made  a  few 
friends  and  nany  aeqoaintanees.  I  deeply  regret  that  want  of 
I  prevents  the  expression  ef  my  feelbgs  toward  those  whose 
I  has  net  been  focgotten. 
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270. 

Black  Irkout,  Oriental  Siberia,  author  vUtt^ 
on  a  eketehing  expedition.  468. 

Blagodat.  magnetic  ores  d,  maw 
at  NUne  Tbnta,  48;  two  hills,  i 
apactlrely  the  "Onat"  and  the  " UttfaT 
Blagodat,  69;  riew  from,  60;  authar^ 
sketching  aorpedltion  to,  00;  m— orJal 
chapel  on  the  anmmltof  the  Oraat  Sk^ 
godat,60. 

Boara.  wUd,  traeaa  of;  on  the  Khghia  Stappa^ 
906;  Cham  of,  in  Mongolia,  870.878;  In 
Chlncaa  Tkrtaiy,  890-891;  ona  earriad  off 
by  a  tiger,  482. 

Bogda  (Mb,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Syaa* 
shan,  diatant  rlewa  of;  Mi  elfooU  of  sun- 
rise on  its  snow-dad  peaks,  4S1;  maguifr 
cent  Tlaw  of;  480. 

"  Bomb,"  a  Kalmuck  word,  meaning  a  nar> 
row  ridge  of  rocks  along  whkh  bnt  ona 
horse  can  pam  atatlmek884;  danger omi 
paamge  akmg  one,  884. 

Bonebtarma,  the,  a  rirer  of  Weatem  SRiaria, 
170;  beautiftil  aeenery  on  and  beyond,  177  ; 
author  arriree  at  the  mouth  ot;  187 ;  town 
and  foiUem  on  the  banks ot  187 ;  peculiar 
conical  mount  on  the  northwest  aide  of 
the  town,  187;  many  andent  tumuli  In 
the  nelidiborbood  oi;  187. 

Bonloshnia,  the  llrst  winter  station  on  tha 
Irttoeh,  188;  unoomfortabia  lodgingi  a^ 
188;  miserable  stale  of  tha  InhabltantiL 
180;  tempeat  music  at  19a 

Bouran  (snow-storm),  a  taats  of  a  Slhariaa. 
267;e8bctsof,267-269s, 

Bouriats,  a  tribe  on  the  shoTM  of  the  BalkaL 
450. 

Bnebanan,  Mr.,  tha  Bagllsh  diaigi  d*aflUna 
at  St  Peteraburg,  18. 

BndM-sou,  the,  a  riTar  of  Oriental  SBiart^ 
466 ;  corarad  fay  an  aootmoua  depth  of  loa, 

BtriafBt.  tha  name  of  a  band  of  rAban 
dwSUng  to  tha  east  of  tha  Ala-kBQl,  in. 
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CUMotaria,  »  magBlflenit  collMtkNi  o(  ftt 
th«  87nCTtok<^  Z«Tod,  92. 

Chaiela,  agroapTii;  fbeding  on  tiM  KInlili 
•id*oftb«Irtiiich,  18T. 

OumTaiit,  lix  1mit6  Buiuwral  emr  jwr 
with  the  preeioiu  netolii  361. 

Oftrd-playinc,  meewiiv  indnlgmoe  to,  in 
XkntorindbnK,  86;  a  e»kbrated  player, 
86-86;  alleged  cause  of  the  exoeietTe  in* 
dolganoe  in  this  arnvMnient  in  Rnasia,  86. 

OMtla  belottging  to  the  Demidoflii  at  Ne- 
Tiamk,  77 ;  now  kept  np  for  the  oooom- 
Bodattrtn  of  traTolMn,  77;  ftrango  itonr 
mpeellttb78. 

OaTems,  on  the  bank  of  ttie  Tehonoowala, 
n,  86,  S7;  oTMoant  Sngomae,  06;  the  ao- 
fftor  Is  informed  of  iome  laid  to  be  dtaated 


119;  therf  prore  to  be  cfymj  insignifleant 
slie,  121;  an  eztendfo  one,  96;  a  large 
one  in  some  llmeetooe  rocks  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Altin-kool,  296;  on  the  RlTcr  Tees, 
869 ;  that  of  Oalnni<m  8TL 

CMars,  Siberian  (Plnns  Osmbra),  61,  66,  66, 
78;  gigantic  spedmens  in  the  sontheriy 
region,  166;  on  the  Abbaye  Steppe,  810. 

Chaltani*,  a  Tillage  in  the  Onral,  77. 

Ctaaftanskol  Pristin,  author  arrires  at,  99; 
fotal  aocAdents  at,  29;  author  weather' 
bound  at,  81. 

Ohapel  In  a  Siberian  UMmntain  pass,  467. 

Ohealee,  the»  a  rirer  of  Western  Sibciia,  298. 

Ghesnooka,  a  nountain  of  the  Altai  ranges 

Chlofo,  Kirgfais,  ««fe  AUe  Iholdi,  Baspaslhan, 
Beok,  DnlenUe,  lamantuek,  Konbaldos, 
Mahomed,  Ouijass,  Sabeek,  Ac. 

Chinese  Brnplre^  frontier  of  the,  171. 

Chinese  Tkitary,  distant  view  of  the  Steppes 
oi;  817;  ehamstecistles  of  the  sesnaiy  of; 
880,881. 

Cboliioun,  the,  a  mountain  of  the  Altai  range, 
author  osoends,  168 ;  duuraeterlstloB  of;  164 ; 
ftM  Tiows  from,  164;  author  overtaken  hj 
a  terrible  storm  on,  166;  remarkable  pil- 
lais  of  rocJc  on,  166;  author  rcTlslts,  168; 
line  view  of  the  northern  part  of  the  chain 
of;  178. 

Chort  ono  of  the  author's  Kalmuck  serrants, 
inslancss  of  his  daring  and  wMritj,  886, 

Okmds,  eleetife,  294, 296. 

Ooaohman,  a  Klrghis,  124;  a  Cktssaek,  126. 

Goal,  beds  oi;  on  the  banks  of  the  BiTor 

nmi,284. 
Ooinmns,  basaltic,  on  the  Kligfals  Steppe^ 

283 ;  jasper  earred  at  KolTTan,  296. 
CompanL  liding  a  boFse  to  the  polnti  of  the, 

Oonllagiatkm,  a,  on  tfao  Klifhis  Stsppe^ 

ObnTiets,  author  meets  with  a  lane  party 
naicbing  into  Bastem  Siberia,  184;  de- 
scription of  the  prisons  prorided  for  them 
at  each  station,  184;  coarlet  colooies,  188. 

Oopper  mines  at  Tagilsk,  69;  enormous 
mswMis  of  malaohite  found  there,  68. 

Cora,  the,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Tartary,  462, 
463;  magnificent  manner  In  whidi  It 
bursts  IhHn  IIm  mountain  bed,  468. 

Oom,  method  of  threshing  in  nse  among  the 
XiifMs,26«.  1 


(hocns,  whitsk  met  with  bgr  the  avthor  on 
the  monnUins  of  the  Alston.  468. 

Qynovukol  ZaTod.  Iron-works  belonging  to 
Count  Strogonoli;  42;  Termak,  the  Oo» 
sark,  commenced  his  expedition  for  the 
conquest  of  Siberia  from  this  place  au» 
thor  Ticlts  the  iron-works  and  mines  at,  42. 

Qypripcdium  ealceolus,  60;  gottatum,  60^ 
168;  maetanthum,  60;  Tontricosum,  60. 


Damascening  arms,  art  of;  rvrlred  at  Zla* 
taoust  by  Qeneral  Anossolf,  07-99;  at 
present  in  a  state  of  dea^,  100. 

Dance,  a  Siberian  allegorical,  268. 

Darma  Tqrren,  a  oelebmted  Kalkas,  866. 

Deer,  in  what  parts  of  Siberia  found,  271; 
red  deer  numerous  In  the  Tslley  of  the 
Houekan,  802;  a  flue  one  diot  by  the  aiih 
thor  and  his  aerrant,  886. 

Delphinium,  two  Tarietleii  of;  obeenred  by 
the  author  in  the  Barabinsky  Steppes,  140 ; 
beantlftil  specimens  in  Uie  neignoorfaood 
of  PelropaTlosk  Belock,  278. 

Demldofi;  NIklte,  hU  blrth-plaee  on  fb» 
Tehoussowak,  42;  Anatoie  Demldoff's 
iron-works  at  Tsgllsk,  69;  his  seal  in 
aflbrding  the  means  of  education  to  his 
dependants,  69, 71;  Immenss  Talne  of  tho 
csmts  possessed  by  the  Demidoff  flunily  In 
the  OuraL  70,  71;  Mikite  Demidoff,  tho 
fbunder  of  the  iron  and  othor  works  in 
theOural,77. 

De  Quincy,  mistakes  made  by  this  author 
in  his  sceount  of  the  ^'Bzodas  of  the  Ito> 
tars,"  381. 

Dssertof  (hi]an-Koum,8l9;  aa  iw*h>i*«Ki^i. 
able  one,  487. 

Deserter,  nncersnonions  method  of  rseorer- 
lug  a,  184. 

DIanthniL  rsd  and  whiti^  816;  desp  nd  and 
pale  yellow,  860. 

Distances,  dllBeulty  of 


the  Tast  Asiatic  steppca,  228,  9 
I^bakan,  a  lirer  of  Mongolia,  author  sseki 

Ibr,  868-872;  author  arrires  at,  872. 
DjemHklonk,  the,  a  river  of  Oriental  Siberia, 

461;  lost  fbr  ten  or  fUleen  versts  under  a 

bedofUTa,4U. 
Dm,  Klrgbls,  presented  to  ttie  author,  209. 
Donnaton,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Asiatic 

Rumia,  181 ;  the  post<«tation  at,  181. 
Dome,  an  enonsous  natural,  817 ;  anothsr, 

882. 
Duck-shooting  In  Mongolia,  404, 428. 

Irghis  sultan,  author  arrives 


at  the  pastnies  iO,  486;  supplies  the  au- 
wlth  atteodai  '    ' 
prvdooted 
countiy  of  the  ancient  Sungariansj^  480^ 


thor 
on  his 


attendants  to  aooompany  bin 
hrongh   thi 


Journey  thn 


Bagia,  author's  contest  witti  one.  144; 
method  in  use  among  the  Kirshls  of  hunW 
Ing  the  deer  with,  888-890;  aothor  shoots 
a  large  bsard«d  one  In  the  AlaUm,  468. 

Bagle  Mountain  in  the  Altai  range,  178. 

Barthquake  at  Ontklnskol  Pristan,  24. 

Edi|Meofthesnn,207. 

aw  Stopbanlsh,  a  Siberian  hunter,  61. 
ren-dlck  Mountains,  a  part  of  we  chaiv 
of(heOunl,118. 
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miftarMli  o«t  ftfvU;  m>> 

Obier  or  tlM  Ovna  at,  21 ;  Ow  kk«  oi;  80 ; 
flne  muuioiii  in,  80;  <?hwTi>HT  of  tiM 
vrlneipfi  tohabitaati  of;  81 ;  paUio  bvlld- 
inn  In,  81 ;  ImmaoM  engineering  works 
lMlon|;lng  to  the  goremmeDt  la,  81 ;  the 
OnalTnof  laMe  m,  8S;  low  wages  paid 


BMffald.  flae  onratala  o(  diaoofwn 
the  Tillage  oTiiikDTajra,  87;  atoiy 
lBgtiMn,87. 

Iwiiiiiiii  of  BoMla,  fhokH  gnati 


■MMKor  of  BoMia,  itaoiaH  fnai 
ilOB  to  the  aafthor  to  tnTifaad  Bkieloh  In 
Hherta,18. 

Bngtaeon,  h%h  ehanofear  of  tke  BomImi 
■UningtSOO. 

llMliAmeii  in  the  Onral,  108;  Mr.  M^or, 
uo  iaeehani<v  106;  hie  murder  and  the 
ehwinietanwa  attending  It,  107-110 ;  Mr. 
Faferfek.  Ill;  hb  myaterioos  dinppear- 
Me^Ul,  112;  afloat  and  Bptcnrean  ona, 
112^  US;  bla  inTcdnntuy  ildaaad  petltfam 
teapettieoat,lia,lU. 

",  tha,  a  lifwr  of  Aaiatts  Ttftaiy,  4S8. 
^^  ^  a  Tim  of  Weatfem  BflMila,  2tt. 


nin  ImU  OS  Aa  bovdan  of  OUnft  and  8^ 

beria,40S. 
BrieoBiy,  a  Bowapadaiot  la  xm  awengtho 


^glant /ftrala).  172;  tta  nvld  growth, 
272;  WvttAil  apeeimena  in  the  nelghbQfw 
bood  of  Fatrapnvloek  Beloclc,  878. 
VetfT^teoli  on  &»  Kater  Koonln,  17S. 
Vttrer,  ttie  anthor  fldls  ttl  o(  268. 

r.  JabOee  In  honor  o£  U; 

Mend  Dr.  Oabler,  at  the 


pardonlar  flare,  14. 
Hah  abonnda  in  the  Kaier  KoomJay  171; 

epearing  In  the  Tlangnoa,  860. 
Vog,  dense  one  on  the  Kirghis  ' 

&ttie  Tansy  of  the  Oka,  487. 
Vorsst  sueueijr  In  Hberiai  2B6b 
~       ^    '■  I  of 

,84. 


«ablsr,  Dr.,  lupeotor  of  the  Hospltata  la 
tha  Altai,  284;  his  ontooMlogioal  ooUae- 
tton,284r 
CkMtiBoMTor  (MatkeHilasaX  Cha^  la  Bai^ 

miCTil  908h 
€eDghls  Khan,  the  sesass  of  his  eoaqnsstfc 
_  SOTons  of  his  dsaeendanta,  487. 
I,  dark  bhie  and  whtts^  818. 
as  growing   oa  the   BanMaskj 


flhUdsragarn 


^' 


vatiffMlla 


the4etoa,4 

Glader  »t  the  fbot  of  the  1 
ooe  of  the  sonreee  of  theBJTer  Katownaia, 
880;  another,  830. 

Glnekaree,  a  saeoisa  of  1 
shoots  one.  So. 

Qoet,  wild,  snddea  aMOting  with  oaa,  122; 
nberdof  wild  goate  la  the  Ulksoa  Tall^T, 
210. 

Gobi,  a  aaa^  deasrt  la  lioafolia»  847;  an- 
thor rsaefasa  the  caaaTaa  rood  whlA 
ooases  the,  870L 

Gold,  large  masass  of  U  fcaad  In  the  ^alWy 
of  Zarero-Alezaadzolhky,  108;  tha  &a« 
aeror  AlannMler  the  llrat  di«i  ftr  k  te 
{his  plaee  with  his  owa  hands,  108;  dsao- 
latlBg  asanh  fir,  104;  SMnMas  qwatltj 
stolea  front  the  Biiass  of  the  Onml  aa« 
sent  lato  Ttataiy  aad  Bokhasa,  106;  dto- 
eoTerjoftharoUian,  108; thai  " 


eovei ff  0 

at  Balboaeh,  117;  at  IHabanafcby,  119; 
at Prsobrajonskol,  124;  Bteeonihe Kit- 
ffalB  Steppe,  208;  BMa*  of  tha  gold  ^btaload 
fhaa  the  Siberian  mlnea  moat  bo  aont  to 
bo  asaelted  at  Bunaoal,  281;  tteo  at 
whkh  the  gold-washing  takaa  plaso  la 
Sastem  Siboria,  261 ;  fcaad  ia  the  ptopoi^ 
ttoa  of  ahoat  three  per  seat  ia  the  sttTer 
obtalaed  fhaa  the  oOTor  adnea  of  the 
Altai,  261,  262;  manner  In  whkh  It  la 
soi«ht  tv  m  ths  Altai.  268, 268;  kaa  aad 
TCOorerr  oa  the  Btror  Mrassa  of  a  boa  oC 
276;  mine  at  TtaraTo-NkhoUoTAy,  878; 
peenliar  marhlnoiy  tar  washing  the  gold 
In  naa  at  thia  mina.  278;  Maaaoaakrt 
gold  Bsiae, 280;  iboadlnaoMeoffhsapior 
Talleys  of  the  1\DBi,  286b 

aoloTa,the(lfoyor),ofBhaterlBebai|bUa«> 
Bssa  ahown  to  the  anther  bj,  84. 

Oorgs.  BMontain,  an  Impassable  oaa^  484; 
in  tiie  Alatoo,  468 ;  on  the  White  Ikkoa^ 

Oorkd  Oaera  (Bittsr  lakeX  a  lake  to  Weal- 

em  Siberia,  141 ;  ite  sarAtfa  thmaged  with 

water4bwl,  141. 
QomoIpcaTlaBia,  the  <a«Mral 

the  Direction  of  the  MiMa  oife 

EkatertoebnrgX  88. 
GmnUnoI  Vabrio,  th^  to  Mmtoitoobmg, 
Qraaite.  rsmarkablebedB  o(  to  fliboria 

theKolrfanLake,140;4 

of;  in  Mongolia,  SML  807. 
GiajUng^  nameroofe,  in  a  II 

togamUtherockBof  tbeOni«l,66;  to  a 

stieam  near  the  Talley  of  the  Ok  272;  a 

rBCBldlaaerof;278. 
Greek  art,  aataial  ftadlas  tav  467. 


Halls  of  nUi,  a  aataral  lealtostloB  oC  468. 
Haiea,  abundant  in  the  winter  to  thonel^ 

boshood  of  Bamaonl,  271. 
Hameal^  Klifhis,  genavaUy  t«7  bsaatlftd 

and  eostiT,  227,  B8. 
Hombiead,  a  moontata  of  the  Oval  aamed 

Seoae  Gom  almoat  whoQy  eompoasd  «C 

62. 
Hbrss%  grsai  robbary  o^  oa  Oa  Klighte 

Steppe,  287,  288. 
Ho-tbeim.  a 

HoMaa,  a  weU-wooded  ToUsy  of  W< 
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r«lon,802. 
Bmiton,  OoMMk  and  Kalnniek,  101 ;  In  th« 
itfllagM  on  the  banks  of  the  Tom,  273; 
eztraonHnniy  stories  respeotlng  Cosssek, 
i78-282;  •  fcTorite  hunt  of  the  Ealmnek, 
88ft. 


Limantnek,  a  saltan  of  a  tribe  in  Chinese 
TBrtai7,  489;  character  of  hiaself  and  his 
lunUj,  480. 

Tafttier,  a  KlrgUa  doc  possessed  by  the  au- 
thor, aoo. 

Ikoovfoan,  Lake,  860;  rsfafded  with  grsat 
Tenention  by  the  Kalkas,  860. 

~"  ,  the,  a  xiver  of  AsUtk  Ikrtaiy,  488, 


"V 


IHmskdl,  a  Tflla«e  on  the  TdwoMOwaia,  the 
anthor  lemalns  a  day  or  two  there  Ibr  the 


pvrpoee  of  sketching,  84;  deseription  o^ 
84;  domeetle  amuigements  of  ttie  ' 
I  of,  85;  boepltallties  at,  8ft,  88. 


Bka  AiatNor,  Laka,  in  HonfoUa,  distant 
▼few  0(870. 

I1nisn*tDa,  the^  a  mountain  of  tha  Oural 
rising  elose  to  Bfaiss,  126. 

nmenekol,  Lake,  In  the  Onral,  126w 

UoairoTsky,  a  TlUat*  in  Western  8lbsrla» 
188. 

ntabanaflbky  gold  mines,  118. 

Iremd,  a  monntsln  of  the  Onral,  distant 
Tiew  ot,  190 ;  anthor  traTeb  towaid,  124. 

Iria,the.810,860. 

Iron,  vide  ZaTod.  Large  qnantltlse  of  dhc- 
neilo  iron  ore  eztrsieted  from  two  hlUs 
named  Blagodat,  60. 

Irtiash,  Lake,  extends  from  Kaslinskol  Z»> 
red  nearly  op  to  the  ft)Ot  of  Mount  Bugo- 
mac,  03. 

Irtlsefa,  the.  a  river  of  Western  Siberia,  186 ; 
large  tnmnli  near  it,  186;  ehaneterisOcs 
of  this  riTer,  186;  Tiew  of  the  valley  of 
this  riTer  from  the  point  at  which  the 
BiTer  Narym  lUls  faito  it,  180;  midnight 
-Toyags  on  the,  181;  estrange  species  of 
bark  on,  189;  author  shipwrecked  on,  188; 
■alltary  ramble  along  the  banks  of;  186; 
in  some  parts  abounds  In  water>lbwl,  186; 
author  observes  camels  feeding  on  the  Kir- 
ghis  aide c^  187;  the  finest  soeneiy  on  this 
rtrer  found  a  little  briow  the  Bouehterma, 
187 ;  author  overtaken  by  a  sudden  squall 
on,  101 ;  Its  scenery  compared  with  that 
of  the  Ahlne,  102;  author  bivouacs  on, 
194;  the  a^peet  of  the  oountvy  through 
which  this  river  runs  undergoes  a  gvMt 
change  below  Tukwrtcol  SimoveH,  104; 
this  river  the  principal  supply  and  only 
ouUet  of  the  Lake  NorZaisao.  206. 

Isohin^  the,  a  river  of  Western  Siberia,  184; 
also  a  town,  136 ;  also  a  steppe,  186. 

Ishonae  Khan,  a  KIrghis  sultan,  437. 

Ulksou,  a  river  In  the  Kirghis  Steppe,  210; 
romantic  scenery  ot,  210;  a  huge  mass  of 
black  basalt  in  the  valley  of,  210;  author 
meets  with  sunpielotts-looklng  strangen 
In,  210;  its  bad  character,  214;  prepara> 
tlons  for  escorting  gold  through,  214. 

liseta,  the,  a  river  of  Western  Siberia,  ris- 
ing In  the  Oural,  M;  deligfatfW  voyage 
down  ths^  198;  shaneteristiei  ot,  uS- 


Jasper  found  in  ^e  Apper  vall^yt  of  the 
Oural,  71 ;  of  a  great  variety  of  colors,  82; 
ma)n>lfloent  tablee  mede  of,  82;  author 
finds  some  magnificent  spesimens  in  a 
rarine  on  the  benksof  the  Irtlech,  101; 
rocks  of,  192;  plum-colored  maiwes  oil  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Altln-Kool,  293;  beau- 
tifal  ottJects  fbrmed  at  Kolyvan  of,  298; 
splendid  spedmens  observed  by  the  an- 
tbor  on  the  banks  of  the  Heln.  814 ;  In  the 
aelghboriiood  of  the  l^emey  Beryl,  826; 
large  masses  obtained  from  the  Korgon 
gorge,  847;  particulars  respecting  the 
workmen  engaged  In  these  works,  847; 
deep  red  In  i£e  valley  of  the  Xremil,  488. 


Ksgeka,  a  village  on  the  Tefaonssowaia,  40; 
visit  to  the  house  of  the  head  man  of;  40; 
a  contest  of  words  at,  41. 

Kaier  Koomhi,  the,  a  river  of  Western  Siba- 
ria,  171;  abounds  In  fish,  171. 

Kalkas,  the  country  of  the,  847;  author 
visits  the  dwelUngs  of  soma,  861 ;  a  chief 
of  the,  861 :  domestiB  economy  of  the,  869 ; 
author  visits  Danna  T^ynn,  a  celebrated, 
866. 

Kalmuck  hunters,  101;  their  winter  dwsll- 
Ings,  167 ;  sacrifices  made  by  them  to  their 
deity,  808;  character  and  habits  of  those 
Inhabiting  the  Abbaye  Steppe,  808;  bold 
horsemen,  836;  a  puty  of  seven  In  the 
author's  service^  848. 

Kaman,  the,  a  river  of  Western  Siberia,  128L 

Kamenogorsk.  vide  Oust-Kamenogorsk. 

Kamenskol  Zavod,  author  arrives  at,  197; 
the  director's  hospitality,  127 ;  heavy  ord- 
nance manuftetursd  at,  128;  fHsndly  re- 
unions at,  128. 

Kara^hl-kool,  a  plctuiesque  lake  amid  tha 
Bhren-dick  Mountains,  118;  anthor  en- 
counters a  serpent  at,  118. 

Kara-goll,  Lake,  316 ;  character  of  the  moun- 
tains wliidi  surround,  816;  abounds  faa 
tax,  816;  Its  great  depth,  81ft. 

Kara-Noor,  Lake,  867, 462. 

Karaguy,  the,  a  river  of  Western  Siberia, 
167;  skeletons  of  Kalmuck  winter  dwells 
lugs  on  the  banks  oi;  167. 

Karaoul,  the,  a  river  of  Western  Siberia, 
882;  pleaasnt  bivouac  beside,  889. 

Karstal,  the,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Tsrtaiy,  46& 

Karatas  (Blaok  StoneX  the  Ooasaek  fishing- 
station  on  the  Lake  Nor-Zaiaan,  206b 

Karatou,  a  chain  of  mountains  riMng  ab* 
rnpUy  tnm  the  Klrghle  Steppe^  446. 

KarnMou,  the,  a  river  of  \Vestem  Siberia, 
816. 

Kaslinskol  Zavod,  fluned  for  the  superior 
quality  of  the  eastings  produced  there.  92, 

Katchkanar,  one  of  the  Oural  Mountnlns, 
44;  distant  views  of;  47,  48;  enveloped  in 
storm  clouds,  49 ;  splendid  nun-light  effects 
on  the  crags  of;  49 ;  anthor  maken  prepara- 
tions for  the  aMcnt  of,  60;  arrivee  at  the 
foot  0(62;  author's  ascent  ot  64, 66;  view 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  its  highest 
aeaka,  66;  eridenUy  a  mountain  In  raln% 

Katounaia,  fha,  a'river  of  Westom  SIhsita, 
author  resolvsa  to  risit»  208;  author  ai>> 
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fl«w«fc,S»;ckttMtttklletoCaSO;ra«hor 
iitda It •llta  jviietion  with  tk» Toorgon, 


831 ;  AQthor's  party  fbrdi  st  »  danfarons 
point  Just  above  a  snoeearioB  of  fidls,  886, 
837;  aadden  diangw  of  eiimato  on  the 


baoka  oi;  887;  gknioiu  soeiMry  rlslbla 

from,  837. 
Kaian,  a  dtf  of  Buaria,  aatlior  arrive*  at, 

18;  pictavBeqae  effect  of  the  Kremlin  at, 

18;  naaiiT  ono  half  of  this  cltT  bnraad 

down  In  1844^  18. 
KeaRO-baeh-Soor,  Laka^  in  Aaiatfe  Tartaiy, 

Kamll-taa  (Red'Ctone),  a  Toek  of  red  or  brown 
porplijiy  on  the  iUnhli  Steppe,  StL 

KiaUm,  tha,  a  river  of  Weatem  &beria,  96. 

Kiand^  a  town  In  Siberia,  189;  Inhabited 
bj  Bumy  FoUth  Jewa,  189;  attempt  at 
axlortion  at,  189;  anmmary  legal  pioeeee. 
189;  badeharaetarof  thiatown/ia9;  aiMct 
of  tlie  eoantrr  between  It  and  Lakea  Sar- 
tlan  and  Tehany,  140. 

Ktrghis  coachman,  124;  the  ateppa  guarded 
bj  a  line  of  Ooamck  posta  and  Ibrta,  186, 
147, 196, 196;  domeatia  arr 


a  arrangementi  of  a 


Kifi^li  flunUr,  908;  the  ateppa  on  flro, 

908;  great  robborlee  committed  bj  the  In- 

habitanti  of  aom*  porttone  of  the  Kifghia 
1, 908;  interior  of  a  KlivhledweUlng, 
7 ;  horror  of  mm,  280, 281 ;  ball,  26^ 
hommanship,  886;  opinion  enter* 
I  \n  them  of  the  Kalkaa,  868;  falter. 

view  with  Kirghie  herdsman,  383;  extra- 

Ofdinarr  banqaat,  886u 
Kishtymsky  Zavod,  enomunia  ediflca  ttiera 

oalled  the  Outle,  93,  94. 
Kiaa-tarii,  liUe,  of  eonilderabla  dimenaioaa, 

98.  * 

Kllea,  a  Kirghia  aool,  206. 
Kokns  the  valley  of  tbe,  166, 806. 
KoksteohlDskoI,  a  Kalmuck  vUhMO,  806.  889l 
Kolmaek-Tblogny,  a  mountain  of  the  Altai, 

200;   tradition   raapectinic,   200;   figurei 

cwed  on  ite  anmmit  by  the  Kalmncke, 

202. 
Kolyvan,  formeriy  the  dilaf  town  of  the 

government  of    Weatem   Siberia,   145; 

noUahIng  worka  at,  298;  aim  a  Sibarian 

Kooihwinakol.  a  Zavod,  a  gay  party  at,  67 ; 
intereattng  both  to  the  gedogUt  and  the 


Kopal,  th^  a  river  of  AriaHo  Htftaiy,  454. 
KorgOQ,  a  gorge  In  the  Altai  ao  named,  846; 
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ea  of  Jaaper  obtained  froob,  847. 
,  a  river  of  Oriental  Siberia, 


KoM»«ol,  Lake,  aztanda  from  the  fiMt  of  a 
ridge  of  the  Monko-aeran-Zardiok  into 
lIongoUa,460. 

Konbaldoa,  a  great  robber  eUaf  of  Mongolia, 
408;  showa  aignii  of  hia  naling  panion, 
"    I  home,  406;  ma- 


•  of  hie 
pidbne  prooecNlinga  o^  406;  pracantkmary 
meaanrea  taken  by  the  author'a  party 
againi^  412;  miama  hia  anppoaed  prey, 

Koomia,  a  apedea  of  llHinentad  Uqnor  aada 

of  nuoVa  iniifcj  216. 
KonriOhnma  ItoantBlna,  iMnlag  the  ften- 

Her  Una  between  Ghina  and  Siberia,  178. 
KonaaaW^  a  town  of  Weatan  Siberia, 


KTCBlikh%«] 

|tiverOb»144. 
Kronlda,  a  large  lake  at,  186. 
Knma-taah,  a  mountain  of  tbe  OniaL  110; 

characterisCici  of  the  aoenaiy  aronnd,  llflL 


Lakea:  Ah-ooch,  116;  Alakool,  441,  448; 
Altfai-Kool,  288-290,  296,  207;  Aigaal,  96; 
Baikal,  471,  472;  CblrUoiifa,  126;  OorfcoX 
Oae^^  141;  Ikeongonn,  350;  IlmeaukoL 
126;  Irtiaah,  92;  Kam-Noor,  387;  Kam. 
goU,  816:  Kema4Meh-Noor,436;  KoaM>^ol, 
469;  KiiUtB8h,98;  Kolyvan,  149;  Knm- 
tola,  136;  NorZaiau,  200, 206,  206;  Haa- 
manakol.824;  Salt, 282;  8ilatiAu92;  8a 
mac,  98;  TMgUa,  44T,  448,463;  Uval 
96. 

Lapidariea  of  Xkatertoeborg,  grMt  ikni  of 

lapis  laauli,  ■earch  Ibr,  470. 

lArrh-treea  frequently  itmek  by  Wghtnfnfc 
806,836. 

Lava,  a  bed  of;  In  GhlneBe  Vsrtszr,  882;  im- 
mense bed  o(  In  the  valley  of  th»  Ok% 


Leaning  Tower  at  Nevlonak,  tuwmfy  i 

as  a  ttlTcr  reflnary,  78, 79. 
Lepeou,  tbe,  a  river  of  Chin 


Lightning,  grand  effects  <<  274, 807  ^  •rvsv 
struck  by,  806 ;  lareh-tiees  obeerved  Vf  tfaa 
author  to  be  more  fluently  Btm.»  bf 
lightning  than  others,  806. 

Ltmeetone,  curious  masses  of  Jaapar  mmi 
limentone  on  the  banka  of  the  Birer 
Tchoussowaia,  25>  84;  on  tha  TsBlsa)i/» 
460. 

Lime-tree  Hill,  a  mass  of 
named,  64. 


Mahomed,  a  celebrated  Kirghii  diiei;  SI; 
author  visits  his  soul,  228;  appcaranea  of 
himself  and  fiunily,  224,  225;  tskea  a  sly 
taste  of  mm,  231.  237 ;  euthor  enrea  him 
of  hia  growing  Ihndnaas  for  ^iritdiinktag^ 
287. 

MaXas,  the,  a  river  of  Westsm  Siberia,  golA 
mlnea  on  ttia  banks  of;  96;  driii^tfril 
tetiUty  of  the  valley  at,  96;  author  ahoota 
many  double  snipes  on  the  banka  oi;  06; 
author  rsvlaiti,  126;  ttia  conntiy  arooiid, 
126. 

Mijor.  Mr.,  an  BngUsh  meehanle  employad 
in  the  Oural,  106;  hia  deveraeas  and 
eoeentrkity,  106;  hto  three  pali*  of  stock- 
ings, 106;  the  Emperor  Alexander's  pre- 
aent  to  hhn,  106;  bis  murder,  107;  his 
housekeeper's  account  of  the  drenaa- 
atanoea  attending  It,  108;  discovery  of  tha 
mnrderors  and  their  punlahment,  110. 

Malachite  found  in  the  cqpper  mlnea  of  TW- 
gildt,  70;  an  aaormous  man  discovered, 
70;  worked  Into  beauttful  omamenti  in 
Bkatarineburg,  89. 

MantlUa  Bocks,  a  group  on  tha  Klighii 
Steppa,  2217%  2S,  241,  242. 

Marble,  beautUhl  kinds  oi;  on  tha  du»«a  of 
Laka  Allhk-Kool,  804;  fan  tha  Tsngnoi^ 
S40;oalhaTanisaiy,4M. 

Marie  Ivanovna,  her  appeanaca  and  TVf» 
tatloB,  268;  har  fw«iw*frMt  daadng,  ZU^ 


UfDSX. 
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llilii,tli«,a  HvwoT  WmUtb  tlbwta,814; 

clisracter  oTlh*>  ralli-j  ot  314,  3T5.. 
Meteora^  njaij^nilicuiit  out**  oVi^serTrd  by  Uia 

ftaUiDr  Id  Mnii|^]U,  4Uti,  410. 
Mlafla  (vidt  "Gold."   "Z*TDd"}^  pUtlnum 

mJDM  nfvr  tb*  cr*Bt  of  the  OuinJ,  eL 
Ulnln;  poptilatbD  of  tha  Altai,  ejEwUvDt 

f h«rnjft4^r  of  the,  atiS,  263. 
IflTiiff?.  371,  40a, 

Hist,  btftuUfal  eSecU  of  jufijibine  Aiid»  ^^ 
ldit«baEt,  A   KlrghlA  di^g  pcswsatst   bj  the 

Bv  thcr,  2i>9, 
]IoDiiitj?ry  iMonnUJii,  theTlVQ^tuthoTmaltis 

a  cketc^  of,  2'il. 
Miiii^iy^  thu  pUlna  of,  3Ai, 
]|4i«nK"limii  dr5|^  wnfllct  wlth^  438,  429. 
Houko-bir^n-Xanlfik  (tit^rim;  safjwiina  ice), 

»  inounUlD  of  Orieut&l  Siberia.  467. 

MonH,  author  UHa  into  ona.  (^ ;  tfra  httuTlf 
Journey  tbmugb  a,  mi.  juln  aUempt  to 
Jltokl  cue,  120;  ftuthnr's  tanutwu  liuck 
fut  Lo  one,  142.,  143;  author  rm^pen  fmm 
a  dan^eroiM  atw  la  CliiOfitw  Turtary^  431, 

lloeoow^  road  botwi^n  l^t  I'^tursburg  aud 
Mnwcow  very  bftd^  H;  author  arrives  at, 
14;  great  TirKtiTal  In  c«lebntIoa  of  th« 
fbuQatb^  of,  14. 

If iiuutidiii ;  rellBctloat  ii]f;^r«tad  bj  the 
Altai,  atO:  Actvu,  4^;  Altttiu,  439,  447, 
440;  Altai  (vide  AltAi)j  AmB^^^al^llJ,  471; 
Arkat.  230 ;  Bi^l&ya  GtJra,  7 1,  77 ;  Dlul«juk«, 
les,  ai&-323.  339;  BoKda  Oiila,  349,  421, 
43ft;  fiyaiijitrnuk,  455;  dlMHooka,  ITS; 
Cbol«oun.  Ici3.  164,  1fi9,  173;  l^aeK  173; 
Ebfeadlck,  118.  119;  Gobi,  347 »  379; 
IlEoantou,  125:  Irem^L,  llU  724;  Karar 
tou,  445;  KKlcbkanaj-,  47 -5^;  Kolmack- 
Tolugtiy>  200-20-2;  Kourt-Chnme,  178; 
•  Ktiinataab,  11&;  He^uair^ry,  I96t  221; 
M^DkD-BiraD-JCanllrk,  4^7;  ^'uuk-i-daban, 
460;  OuftJ  {vide  i>uml}j  Pavda.  53,  66; 
lUvtiwaya  Oora,  174;  Swne  Got*,  2h7; 
BUfcocnvc  M,  05;  TiKKuat  lOO;  TatiRaou, 
349,  353,  360;  Tirbogmtal,  2^3,  43S ;  Tp* 
klU,  459 1  Tbltn-Chan.  ^70,  420,  4^ ;  Tl* 

Enettkol  Bcloek,  397,  33tt;  Ueeb-tUEli, 
3;  IJt-taah,  US,  UB. 

MohiiUId  Mb,  utes  made  of  Itf  fruit,  33t. 

If  ruRft,  tbft,  a  rlTer  of  Wu^t^ru  fllb*riiu  Tib ; 
fury  of  iU  tornnt,  27 5 ;  perIou«  tnl^hap 
met  with  by  it  ^oLd  eifort  dn,  2T5-:^t); 
«bar«eter  of  Clia  banki  i^f^  27  6u 

MallJi,  a  priest,  246. 

MurrhiaoD,  81f  R.  L,  bla  deseiiptloa  of  tbe 
gfolof^l  ctumctorlatJca  of  tbe  Ti^ouato. 
wt^  70;  hiB  duKFiptioa  gf  an  ounrKkOuil 
luMi  €f  inalacbilti  fbuuct  in  Ui«  ci>pp«r 
fniufn.  of  the  Uiiral,  TO. 

Mnrfliifiki.  Ibe  pr«ciouj  ibooft  of  tha  Ouml 
found  in  ibo  region  araund.  fiOy 

MujIc,  effwLJTft  character  of  l.h«  GoMack 
national,  '253.  £54. 

Mmqalpoea.  atitfaor  much  tannpntwi  by^  4S, 
49;  an  unuHual  plan  fi^r  keeping  thein  it 
a  dJ0tinc«.  41^;  Q^uKfc  of  thv,  tM^  b6t  au- 
tbcv^s  party  compel J«]  to  cbaiii^  tbti^f 
idau  of  euQaanpiuHit  on  udount  oi;  66,  GT. 

KflUfka  (a  eordlal),  dellriotit  klndj  of,  ojanu- 
ftetnxvdbjSiberUnhoufniwlvei,^'?;  ni(id« 
«f  lb*  bintoi  of  tbt  looimcaiii  iah,  $38- 


Katym,  «1m»  ftrhwrof  Wwfmi  8Ebitto,179L 

Marym,  Qnat,  179;  ramarkabto  writtM 
roeks  to  the  north  of;  179;  deeeriptlon  of 
this  fort,  end  charaeter  of  the  ennowuiliic 
■oeoerjr,  180. 

Narym,  LltUe,  »  oiell  Ooenek  ontfoet  it*- 
tiooed  near  the  Ghlneee  frontier,  178. 

Netchalnik  (Director),  the,  of  Eketerine- 
barg,  TBlo^ble  aariatanee  reodved  hj  tha 
aaihor  from,  84 ;  of  the  mlnee  of  the  Altai, 
residee  at  Barnaoul,  202;  hie  ftmetkmi. 

Nerianek,  one  of  the  oldest  laToda  in  tha 
Ooral,  77 ;  splendki  eaeUe  at,  77;  leanlac 
'  78,79;extenaiTeDUuinAetnreof 


towerat,78,7 

painted  iion-ware  and  riflee  hefe,  78,  79. 

MUne  Tbma,  anther  dinee  with  the  diiector 
of  tha  works  at,  48;  exeellent  bar  iioa 
made  from  the  macnetle  oiea  of  Blacodat 
at,  48. 

NUne-NoTgorod,  hletorieal  aieoeiatlont  oil 
18;  a  dlMgreeable  hotel  In,  16;  dinner 
with  the  foremor  of,  18. 

Nor-Zaiean,  a  lake  on  the  Kir^^  Steppe, 
201;  tradltknereepeetincaaandentand 
neat  people  who  formerly  liTed  on  ita 
banks,  201 ;  elbot  of  an  east  wind  upon  ita 
waters,  205;  Ooesaek  flshing-sUtlon  on, 
206. 

Nonk-anlaban,  a  moontidn  In  Oriental  Sba- 
ria,488. 


Oh,  the,  a  grsat  rirer  of  Western  Siberia, 
144;  eharacterisUcs  oi;  144,  146, 288;  an- 
thor  traTels  np  the  Talley  oi;  146 ;  magnifl- 
cent  effsets  of  color  observed  by  the  author 
on  the  banks  of,  260, 288;  great  numbera 
of  douUe  snipes  found  daring  summer  on 
the  banks  of;  288;  the  author  has  a  daj*a 
shooting  on  the  banks  oC,  288,  280. 

Oka,  the,  a  rlrer  of  Oriental  Siberia,  469; 
paeeee  through  an  Immense  bed  of  laTa, 
469 ;  danserons  pasBsge  acroes,  480 ;  author 
Tialta  a  black-lead  mine  in  the  Talley  oC 


■lead  mine  in  the  Talley  of; 

Old  sable  iron,  the  best  bar  lion  aada  fai  tha 

OuraL72. 
Omsk,  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia,  109; 

sale  of  stolen  gold,  109;  the  chief  of  tha 

poUoe  In  this  el^  found  to  be  a  leeeiTsr  cC 

stolen  gold,  110. 
Ornament,  new  spedes  of  fbmak,  248^ 
Orton,  the,  a  river  of  Western  Siberia,  S78| 

magnllloent  scenery  at  its  Junction  with 

the  Hrassa,  2n ;  dUBoultlea  attending  tti 

navigation,  277. 
Oslanskol,  a  Tillage  on  the  Tduyuasowala,  4iL 
Onba,  the,  a  river  of  Western  Siberia,  161, 

264;  htghlv  interssttng  character  of  tha 

scenery   of  the   valley  of;  161,  264;   a 

dangerous  Toyage  across,  266. 
OubsarNoor,  Lake,  848,  848. 
Ouemonia  Talley,  the,  grand  charaeterof  Ita 

scenery,  808;  two  villages  in  this  valley 

occupied  by  Russian  peasants,  808;  a»> 

thor  revisits,  889. 
Oui-lass,  a  KIrghls  chief;  898;  treatatha  an- 

thor  with  great  hoepltallty  and  reepeel, 

899;  author  revisits, 480 ;  makea  the  u? 

thor  a  liberal  offer,  480. 
Onlan-koum,  deaert  of,  849. 
Oural,  wsatam  dopea  of  ths^  19; 


4M 


ntfh»ith«OBf«IoiittM 
,  67;  iiwiii  Ibr  rappoiliig 
that  thif  chain  of  monntaiiw  moat,  at  soom 
rMDotfl  pariod,  have  btan  moeh  hi|^ar 
than  thay  ara  now,  74. 

0«afc*KaBMiiogorak,  a  town  on  tha  Irtiaeh, 
105;  tha  ailvar  oia  bom  UrianoTiky  land- 
ad  hara  to  bo  Ibrwaidad  In  ■■all  boata  to 
tha  variona  writing  lavodi^  196;  a  baU 
at,  262. 

Onllta,  tha,  a  amOl  Bonntain  ■tiaam  flow^ 
tog  into  tha  *ehonM>waia  a*  Ontkinaka- 
DomMoC  89;  agrMabia  walk  beaida  it,  89. 

OntkinBka4[>«nidoli;  a  priatan  (wharf)  ba- 
hnulag  la  tha  worka  at  TfegOak,  88;  tha 
TalMgr  of  tha  Tohonaaowaia  axtanda  haia 
from  two  to  thiaa  ▼mto  in  wUth,  89; 
lapid  ahanga  in  this  vqgkm  from  wtntor 
to  fwmmOT,  89. 

OnHdnakol  Priatan,  author  ptooMda  with  an 
oOeMTOf  thamlnaatO|»;  baikahafliat, 
S8;aarthqnakaaft,M. 


P. 


orfrlb),a,oBfhaBtT«r 
KaConnala,  886;  anthorfe  party 
tha  atream  joat  abora,  S36{ 


tha  naighborhood  of  Barnaonl, 
on  tha  baska  of  tha  Ttehi 


too  KIVMUI  JUBk  aUWTV,  009,    BOVI 

Pkrtridga^hootteg  at  SatabrfanAcI,  45:  in 

Barnaonl,  870, 171 ; 

tehngadi,84S. 
,  intaraattngapaoiman  oi;  228. 
I  In  Mongolia,  892» 
Patrldc  an  XngUahaan  amployad  in  tha 
Onral,  111;  hb  myataiiooa  diaappaaianoa, 
111,  112. 
PftTda,  tha  ehiafrnMiatafai  or  tha  Onral,  oim- 

aat  Ttaw  oi;  62,  64. 
fteeoekl!"ftathanaaMriE  oTgiaat 

among  tha  Kirghk,  448. 
Peaaanta,  Rnsaian,  diaraetar  o£  172. 
Palieanahot  on  tha  Mongolian  ptain,  887 ;  in 


TwtarT,4S6. 
borarrtTaaa 


iat,19;an 

director  of  tha  iron-worka  at,  49. 
Ptorrolbky,  Oanand,  poawiasd  of  ana  of  tha 

flncat  oollaetloDa  of  andant  and  modam 

arma  in  tha  world,  97, 98. 
Pa«han,  aTolaanIs  paak  In  fhinam Twtaiy, 

879^481,408. 
P^tor  tha  Oraat  aenda  NIklto  Demldoff  to 

azamina  tha  minea  in  tha  Onnl,  77. 
PatropaTlaak  Balook,  ImmanM  oadar  fbroats 

in  tha  naighborhood  of;  278. 
Patropavloaky,  a  town  of  Weatam  Bibaria, 

tha  graat  mart  Ibr  Aaiatio  prodnee  and 

KfavUa  eattla,  136;  author  paaaaa  a  night 

at  tha  nld  mlna«  at  277. 
PMrarnala,  Anna,  a  fitmona  Bibarian  hnnt- 

laai,  101 ;  bar  llrat  axploit.  101, 102. 
Phaaaaot-thooting   in  Mongolia,  376,  878, 

410.  428. 
Ptnaa,  danaa  fnraat  o(  65;  fond  of  a  aandy 

aoU,458. 
Platinum  mlnaa  naar  tha  «nat  of  tha  OnraL 

67,  70,  71. 
Po^  in  thaTallajar  tha  Blaak  Irkont, 

Porphyry  fonnd  In  tha  nppar  Tallaji  of  tha 

Onzal,71;  In  tha  Alaton,  460. 
Fort  wiaa,  atatr  or  a  man  who  mada  M  hi 


or  fha  Ond  ftMd  li  flht 


found  In  Svaala  tha  prapar^  or  tha  4 
paror,  88.  Fide  Amathyat,  Aqnamartea, 
llCTTl,  Bmarald,  Jaapar.  Lapia  UsnU,  Mat- 
achlta,  MarUa,  Qoarta,  Topai,  Ac 

Predploaa,  dangarona  ridaa  along  ttm  a^gaa 
oi;  168,  230;  anormoua  onaa  in  tha  TaUay 
of  the  Irtlarh,  191;  a  fHgfatful  ooa  on  tha 
Kiighia  Btappa,  240;  of  alato  rock  on  tha 
ahoraa  of  Laka  Attln-Kool,  292;  glOBtia 
ona  In  tha  Bi4d)no-too  Tallay,  817:  of 
NonkHHlaban,  468;  of  Monkoaorai^Xazw 
dick,  469. 

Praobr^ianakol,  gold  mina  at,  114. 

Worn  of  tha  mora  Important  arttdaaaoU  la 

^tha  market  of  Barnaonl,  26& 

Prlaat,  a  Kalmnek,  808^804. 

Primnia,  168,  816.  883, 86L 


kind  of  eoekroM^  ahovnd 
oo  tha  banka  of  tha  Irtlaeh,  186. 


Alaxandar  tha  Pizafa  aaarah  for  gold  with 
hiaown  handa  In  tha  Onnl,  103, 104;  la- 
markabla  aatnral  ona^  282. 


Qnarti,  pure  tianaparant,  larga  ouanlltiaa 
cut  and  angravad  by  tha  lapUariM  of 


burg,  80;  hOla  o£  on  tha  Kliw 
ghia  Stappa,  IM;  vafaia  oT  baantifU  itii». 
oolotad,  240, 866, 869. 


Baemanakol,  Lak^  hot  aprlnga  on  tha  liHiiu 
of  tha,  824;  author  lilTonaea  on  tha  ahon 
oftha,82& 

BaapbaiTica,  a  natnxal  gndan  o^  338;  a»di 
fraquanlad  bj  baara,  833. 

B^eUek  (traa-partridga)  ahooting,  46, 90^ 

Bamafaya  Ooca,  a  mountain  of  tha  Altai 
rangakl74. 

Blflaa,  Immanao  numbaia  manuflwtuiud  at 
Navianak,  79. 

BiTMta:  Abakan,  489;  Aoiou,  466;  11,96; 
Angara,  470;  Arakym,  167-181;  Anigk, 
818,  814;  BaUeaon,  288;  Ballatn  449; 
BaUoiMa,286;  BMa  Baryl,8^  fiM;  H. 
tebae4oo,  816;  Bouehtaima,  176.  in,  187 ; 
Bneh-araou,  464;  Gbaalaa,  288;  Oora,  461, 
463;  llSlabakan,  868,  871;  IISeB»«4onk, 
461;  Efamll,  438;  Baiaa,  286;  Dla,  488^ 
462;  Irttwh,  136^  181, 187, 191-198,  106; 
laohlm,  184, 136;  laUkaon,  210;  laaate,  91, 
ISO,  181;  Salar-Koomin,  171;  Kaman, 
128 ;  Karagny,  167 ;  Karaonl,  833;  Kamtal, 
462;  Karbou,  296;  Karmaon,  316;  Kn- 
tounala,  298,  820,  880,  387;  KiaUm,  06; 
Kokaa,806,888:  KopaL464;  KorDlg0^464; 
Lepaon,  446;  Malaa.  96.  96,  116:  Mate, 
814;  Mmira,  276,  276;  Naiym,  179;  (Hh 
144, 146,  269,  108;  Oka,  469,  468;  Ortom 
176;  Onha,  264,  266;  Outka,  89, 40;  flav- 
oand,  466;  Sarebriaaka,  48,  44;  Byamrl^ 
91 ; Tanakhan.  441 ;  T^tidikuturgan,  104s 
Tdurn^  Baiyl,  826 ;  Tbhamoj, « ;  Tohar. 
ncv  Irtlaoh,  06;  l^ahonaaowala,  29^14.  Mk 
18,80,86,42,43,44;  TchonUdmmn,  198; 
•MMviah,  148, 29»-801,  8U;  TOk-aUIri^ 
468;  T^rri«ou,461;1hm.86Q.880;TaUhn» 
180;  11ntaah,4&l;  SoM,lM;  1l9«,iri| 


nmaoL. 
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iM^  461;  Ih^ugMh, »»,  811,  ns,  MO; 
Tolgt,  16,  U;  YeniiMy,  468. 

IWbben,  «U^  Bftsdlte. 

Boeki^  remvlCBbl*  Um«itoil«,  86,  84,  88; 
pletoranive  gnnqMi  on  tb*  RiiYhte  Stepp*, 
nM  to  IM  th*  iMldeBee  of  th*  Prinoe  of 
Darkn«M,  S20;  of  red  »od  gnj  porphyry, 
S83:  data,  893;  iiMrbla,  804,  848, 4M. 

•  Kmhls  cihief  *•  prvtrndod  horror 
oC  880,  881;  rabwqiMBtly  apmoiated, 
881, 387;  now  euro  for  OTer>fondiie«  for, 


18,0. 

& 

8^b«k,t  KlrghliSoltamaQtkor  mntwm  at 
Ms  pa*tiir«a,  416;  hla  ooartaow  r«f«eptlon 
of  tbo  aathor,  417 ;  appaaraaoo  of  taiinaolf 
and  hto  aktendsnta,  418;  hto  ralUna  and 
daQghtw,  419 ;  hla  grMt  woalth  In  honea, 
eamela,  and  caltla,  420. 

Saoriflea  made  by  tbo  KalMvekf  4o  thair 
ddty,  803-^04. 

talaa  Honntaina.  468;  author  yMit  tha 
Uchar  ragloo  of>ha,  469. 

Baloer,  aUvar  ailBca  at,  887;  chanetar  of 
thaaeeiMiy  aitMfBd,887;  ooal  4lM0V«Nd 
in  tha  naighborbood  oi,  388. 

flalanarBkol  fiunUy,  tha  ovaan  of  tha  Bn^ 
awrtakol  Zarod,  91,  08. 

flalaola plant,  tha,  growa  <m  thabordaiiof 
tha  aalt  lakea  in  Slbarla,  890^  878, 807. 

aalt  lake,  a,  on  the  Kiifhli  fltappe^  SBS; 
beaotiftd  appearaaoa  of;  838,  878. 

BalTla,  deep  bine,  810. 

Band^UkM&a,  874;  olotMl  U,  441. 

Baoaehkina,  tha  vfllage  oi;  148. 

fiarkha  daaert,  the  eharaatarlatiea  o^  878. 

8arta>Tok>g«y.  300,  301. 

Beam  Qom  (Blue  If  oontain),  a  mountiUn  of 
the  Oaral,  00 ;  almoat  whoUy  eonpooed  of 
bomUanda,  00;  author  makae  a   *   '  ' 


lag  azeanlon  to,  08,  08. 

BemipototiDak,  a  BIbeilan  pooiatatloii,  468. 

aerabwnahi,  a  Siberian  pootatatioo,  180. 

Baobriaaka,  the,  a  itiaam  foiling  into  the 
Soboaeeowaia,  48;  pletureaqae  oeenavy  on 
the  choree  ot  44;  Ha  banka  preaent 
highly  inteMeOng  atodiet  to  the  geobglat, 

fvehrfaHiflkot,  a  Zavod  bekmglBg  to  the 
crown  on  the  smalt  rlTor  Sarebrlanka,  44 ; 
aathor  lodgea  in  the  houee  of  tha  direo- 


lor  of  tha  iron-works  there,  44 ;  a  day's 

tehiek  ^treaiwrtridge)  sbooUog  at,  46. 

a  graat  number  ampli^ed  by  goTom- 

It  la  the  Zavod  of  SkatariDebnrg,  86; 

ia  wUeh  they  an  paid,  88i 

athor  eaeoanlen  one  at  Kara- 

118;  a  aeet  of;  118;  aamarooi 

plain,   804;  author 


Bsrpeats,  aathor  eaeoun 
gU-kool,  118;  a  aeet  < 


Barraats,  aathor  advfeed  to  hire  oaa  la 
Xkateriaabarg,  198;  hire  ef  a  atndeut 
foam  the  Ualimrity  of  Kaiaa,  137 ;  affect 
of  Btortoo  aboat  robbers  oa  oaa  of  tha 
aathor'%  380.    fkU  Chort 

Bavelofokys,  tha  generals,  thdr  aettrlty  la 
faiTeotigatiag  Aa  dreumsf 
lag  the  dimpaearaaee  of 
•■«*»  Mr.  PMftek,  lU. 
81 


Bhadriaakol,  a  tawa  la  W« 
188;  eoloys  coaiMerabie  proeperity.  188. 

Bhaldarikha,  a  vthige  oa  Ike  mad  fhMi  If^ 
▼iaask  to  Kkaterinebcfg,  80. 

eOiaitan  (ledioMe),  a  roek  eo  named,  48;  pk- 
taresqae  roeke  oa  the  Kirghia  Btaapa, 
mid  to  be  the  reeideaoe  of;  m\  anottiar 
dwelling  of  818. 

Siberia.  Admiral  RIekardt  girea  tha  aathor 
mneh  Inftnmatlon  rsepaetlag,  18;  paai* 
port  syatem  in,  18;  author  detanaiaea  to 
apply  to  the  emperor  fbr  speehl  penals- 
eloB  to  travel  and  aketeh  la,  18;  tiada 
between  Chloa  and,  406. 

Siberian  bath,  a.  4^  369. 

Stlateh,  Lake,  in  Weetom  Siberia,  88. 

Stiver,  that  obtained  in  the  Altai  ooafoiai 
small  portions  of  goM  and  ooppar,  381, 
908;  ameltiog  it  foand  to  ba  a  tott  aa- 
bealthy  occupation,  987 ;  ndnea  at  flaiaisr, 
387. 

Bkaklet,  a  Siberian  game,  a  apeoiaB  of  tm> 
M«D,68,69. 

Slate,  Tast  beds  oi;  on  the  shorm  of  Laka 
Altin-Kool,  398;  green,  838, 881. 

8matrleal,ofBeerata8lbsrtaa  post^tatiea, 
181. 

Saipeo,  double,  aathor  Aoots  maay  la  tha 
▼alley  of  the  River  Males,  96;  vary  a» 
maroas  oa  the  baaka  of  tha  RIvmr  Ot, 
—  908;  in  tha  asighboriiMd  of  the 
801. 


dmanofoky  gold  mines,  96. 
rak,aBultMiofthe  KlfgUs  Stsppaa,  448! 
a  mat  robber,  448;  aits  fbr  his  portrait 


Souk, 


Souaounskol  Zavod,  In  the  valley  of  tha  Ob^ 

146. 
Sphinx,  masa  of  graalto  reaemWIag  a,  S18, 
Sportamen,  strangely  attired,  878. 
Springs,  hot,  834,  836. 
Springs  in  ravines,  464,  466. 
Sqalrnds  in  the  valley  of  the  Aragaw,  188. 
St.  Dolameta,  great  moaaatavy  ot  180. 
Steartaa,  an  axteaslvo  maaufoatoiy  o(  a» 


«rater1aehnif,89. 
aMotera  3L,  Xin 

III.,  XXI?.,  xxvm^jjMMte. 


IL,   XV., 


flteppea.    Ftife  Chapters 

xrai.,  XXI?,  xx?n] 

Sugomac,  a  Siberian  Lake,  fl_, . . 

Sugomae,  Mount,  the  leat  erest  of  tka  Oafal 
looking  over  Siberia,  93,  98;  more  than 
one  hundrsd  lakoa  to  be  ieea  tnm  tha 
summit  of;  96.  * 

Sungarians,  the  eountry  of  tha  aaelant,  887. 

Swan  shot  on  tha  Moagollaa  aliia,  887. 

Syenite,  rsmaikable  roek  of;  48. 

Sysssrt.  tha,  a  Sibariaa  ilvar  rislag  la  tlw 

Syassftsfcol  Zavod,  the^  deaarfatloB  oC  81; 
eharaeter  of  the  oonatry  la  flw  as«^ibov> 
hood  of;  98. 

T. 

TaUeaax  Yivanti  In  Moeeow,  14. 

TscUak,  a  Zavod  bolongtog  to  the  DeasUafr 
fkmily,  87 ;  aathor  arrives  at,  06;  dsaerlp- 
tJon  of.  86;  azcaHaat  asaaaar  la  wbUi 
the  works  are  eoadaeted  at,  88;  a  foetery 
of  sheet  Iron  artfelas  fbrmeriy  «wrle4  aa 
at  71 ;  aohool  of  desiga  at.  71. 

Tskovava,  tha  vlllaite  of,  magaiflcaat  aMr> 
aids  foaad  asar,  87. 
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iUfl»  un  or  ffNM,  ta  ortMdi 

RMtoftlMAiaomlM. 


U  Ifai 


flM«iwl  (MoonUiiii  of  tbo  MboaX  port  of 
th«  Oaral  ehain,  100;  singular  incident 
whlofa  bopponod  to  an  <rid  woman  in  ooo 
of  tbo  Tall^o  of  tho,  100-lOL 

Tluiicnoa  Monntaina,  tbo,  ratbor  |»iopawe  to 
▼lait,  849;  trooo  ftmnd  onljr  in  tbo  6mp 
▼allojt  oi;  850 :  lino  tIow  of.  863.  800. 

TioraotaM,  a  Bibortea,  dooerlptlon  oC  31. 

Tarantulas,  autbor  moots  In  Mongolia  vitb 
a  ooiOBj  of.  aOft. 

Tarbontai  Mountain*,  902,  438. 

Tarwkbaa,  tho.  a  ^Htv  in  tbo  Kirv^bis 
Mepuo,  441 ;  dangor  attoodant  on  orosslng 

titftar  TUIago,  a,  on  tbo  banks  of  tbo  Blvor 

Tom,  378;  morrbant,  461. 
Tasb^knturgun,  a  straam  In  tba  OnralfBoar 

wbldk  largo  mamas  of  gold  are  loMid, 

104. 
Taa.km  Moantalns,  Cbe,  autbor  viidts,  468. 
Tkfda,  tbo,  a  rirer  of  WottMV  ttberla,  IQL 
Tebagaa  Tala,  849. 
Tobomoy  B017I,  tbo^  a  rlror  of  Wcotsm  81- 

bori%  92&1  a  portkm  of  Its  ooono  sobior- 
,836. 


IbbMmoA  OmtMHa  Slbsriaa  pooMatloii, 

i8ii 
UbonolototebtaMk  lioa-irarfc^  autbor  tIs- 

lts,71,73. 
ftbamoj,  a  Mboftea  rivar  tUag  Ib  tbo 

Oural,08. 


i'X 


ToboukaoluBk,  a  town  on  tbo  Ghlaoso  froii> 

tlor.4a». 
TrJionllihman,  flto,  a  liror  of  Wootoni  8lbo> 

ria,  Mliag  into  Lako  Altla-Kool,  386; 

naad  dhaiaolv  of  tbo  wommj  aronad  it, 

VoboMiowala,  tbo^  a  itror  of  Wootoni  Blbo- 
fla,  too  bfoaks  up  on  tbo,  83;  0000017  ot 
14»  36 ;  oniious  maasm  of  jaapor  and  Ilmo* 
■loM  on  tbo  banki  of;  36;  Immooao  oa. 
TotBS  on,  38, 88;  oseunkwa  on,  80;  un- 
ploasaat  woatbor  on,  48;  tbo  aiogolar 
oonno  of  tbo  riTor  tbroi^  tbo  moun. 
taiasL  48;  autbor  ooneludos  bis  Tojago 
ott,  48;  daanlptfOB  br  Sir  B.  L  MnroUoon 
of  tbo  goologkial  shanotorlMloo  of  tbo 
ihofos  olU;  antboi's  ploosing  roeolloo- 
tionsoC44. 

«Bb«ek-»boi.  a  Kalmuek  In  tbo  autbor^ 
oorfiooiStt;  Aoota  a  wild  boar,  876w 

TlDbuiUk.  a  riTor  of  Wootsrn  ttiorla,  148, 
880:  obaraolor  of  tbo  nsootr  in  tbo 
nofliborbood  oi;  300;  autbor  and  bis  par> 
tjted  it,  800 ;  unplsoMat  rldo down  tbo 


TaUof  oi;  844. 
TiBa,a&aTollor'soulogron,64;  Aotototbo 

land  for,  186;  wiOi  loa^ougart  310;  a 

Udtoo*  toaipartj,  346 ;  mads  witb  bndktob 

watar,  488. 
Tok^l-airik,  a  rlTor  of  Aslatto  Tkrtary,  468. 
Telaga,  a  apoolos  of  fonr-whoelod  wagon, 

68 ;  modo  of  oonstruetlng,  121. 
Tongis,  a  toko  la  Aalatto  Tartarj,  462. 
Torrfoooo,  tbc^  a  rivor  of  Adatto  TarUry, 

461. 
Toss,  tbo,  a  riv«r  of  MbagDlla  rislag  la  tbo 

X)»«gnon, 860;  eavsra  ob,  860. 


Viisba,  tto,  a  itfor  of  Wortora 
log  IB  tbo  Boutb  Omal,  18QL 

Totorr,  a  spocfos  of  blaekeoek  sbot  bj  tb* 
autbor  on  tbo  Barabinoky  Stoppo,  141. 

Ibian-Gban  (or  Byan-^QianV,  tbe,  tba  bigk- 
oot  raoontains  in  Gontrai  Asia.  879 ;  dia- 
Unt  Tlow  of;  420 ;  ebaraetoriatks  of;  428L 

Ibrodiinic  motbod  in  uso  among  tbo  Kin* 
gbls,266. 

Tigor,  traooo  of  a  tnrlblo  oonflfet  botwocn  a 
wUd  boar  and  a,  48S;  oaptura  oi;  366. 

Tigorotsskoi  Boloefc,  a  mountain  of  tli* 
Altai,  887. 

TlotMk,  tbor  arlTv  of  Gbioooo  Tartacj,  4daL 

Tmok-nub,  a  rock  on  tbo  Altln>Kooi,  391. 

jobol,  tbo,  a  TlTor  of  Wostam  Biboia,  134. 

Tbm,  tbo,  a  rlTor  of  Wnstom  Siberia*  371  ; 
most  of  tbo  iobabltants  of  tbo  ▼allcjs  oT 
tbto  rlror  aio  buntna,  378;  a  bonfira  on, 
388;  piotarooqno  ebaraoCor  of  its  oaoaery, 
284;  bods  of  coal  on  tbo  banks  ol  284; 
tbo  rtobos  of  tbo  vaUoy  of;  384,  886;  • 
boantifU  oronlng  Toyago  00,  280;  apaar- 


Inc  flrii  on,  387. 
Pombi 


Tomb  among  tbo  rooks,  87. 

Toouk,  a  town  of  WsoiMm  SIbsila,  tfao  go- 

Tomurof  it  is  at  tbo  boad  of  tbo  admEa- 

totratton  of  tbo  minoo  of  tbo  Altai,  883. 
Vpyas  ftmnd  In  BIbsrIa  at  Alabaska  and 

noar  ffnltti,  88,  88. 
Tomnt,  mountain,  in  tbo  Altai,  826. 
Tonkallni^  a  small  town  of  Wostom  8Ib» 

ria,  186;   dlOeulty  of  pioouring  aaaaa 

obangoat,186. 
Tbwa,  tbo,  a  rinr  rising  la  tho  Ouial, 

Rloasant  diiro  akmg  tbo  Talloj  of;  47; 
IJno  Toon,  a  Zavod  brlonglng  to  tbo 

crown,  sltoatMl  in  tbo  Talloy  04  48. 
TOorgan,  tbo,  a  rlrer  of  Orlootal  Sibtria, 

819;  daagorous  pasmga  aerosa,  830 ;  IMal 

aeeUont  to  a  party  of  Ghinooo  ooldlors  oa, 

820. 
Tonrittsk,  antbor  airiTos  at,  47;  dbteat 

▼low  of  tbo  ZaTod  ot  48;  a  IbstlTal  at.  67. 
Tburmallno  (Booo),  Ibond  In  SIboria  atSa> 

lapulafc,  noar  Mnrainsk,  89. 
Tonronmora,  a  Btboriau  postnitatSon,  18T; 

autbor  ioosItos  uapleaaaat  intalUgoBm 

at,  187. 
Towv,  Lsanlng^  at  Norkuuk,  ftnnarly  uaid 

as asUvor  Mflnory,  78,  70. 
TlnraTo>NiebottoTsky  gold  mina,  378;  pM 

liar  gokkwadiing  maohlwos  used  a1^  878. 
llKbad-Jseba,  tbo,  a  ftvor  of  Chinoaa  Taita- 

IT,  461. 
Tmbinimsebanka,  a  vUlago  of  Wootom  8t 

berla,181. 
Ttebugaah,  tbo,  a  rivor  of  Wootam  Sibsrla, 

806;  autbor  orortakon  I9  a  storm  in  tbo 

▼alloy  of;  810;  tbo  moutb  oi;  888;  antbor 

faiTOuaoB  on  tbo  bank  of,  830. 
Tukivakol  ^moToi,  tbo  seoond  wlntor  sta> 

tkm  on  tbo  Irtlneb,  192;  autbor  spoods 

an  unploaaant  ovenlng  at,  108, 194;  oapoet 

of  tbo  country  bolow,  104. 
Tomalf,  andont,  wmx  tbo  Rlvor  Irtiflrh, 

186;  noar  tbo  MIt«t  Bouditarma,  187 ;  in 

CbinoM  Tarlavy,  4/3;  a  lofty  ono  on  tiio 

Cbinom  frontior,  439;  on  tbo   Klighia 

8t«ppo«  447. 
Tursum.  a  KiiKbis  rbiaf,  806. 
TushakalTa.  a  \illa«te  of  Westom  BUoriOi 

flno  amotlijsta  Jbuod  noar,  88. 


IMDKZ. 


488 


V08»^lMeh.  MM  of  th«  or 
origlB  oTItf  luuB*^  462. 


oiwIiortfaeAlatoa, 


Ui-TlMh,  %  mountain  of  tho  OoraL  llflL  118. 
UTftldl,  •  BIbMiui  Inke,  Oft. 


T. 

TraiMm,  Kalmuek  m«ttiod  of  eoeUag^  808^ 

y«rkne  Bwuitdihidl,  Z«Tod  U,  M. 
Norkno-Iwetwkol,  ZaTod,  o(  iMkmci  to  «bo 

TakoTUfftkmily.W. 
Terkotiurln,  n  town  in  tlM  Onral,  lOL 
TeMok*gora,  m  hill  near  Tisilak,  from  whldi 

magneCSe  iron  on  baa  boon  txtoaetod  from 

Tary  remota  parioda,  60. 
Ytolei  •waa(«ea^tod,  anMrng  tlia  movataina 

ofUM  Altai  oliain,  823. 
?iaBlnu>  Ohaitanakol^  »  ZaTod  bakmging  to 

A.  DaaUdoff,  near  the  araat  of  tha  Ouml, 

on  tlia  waatarn  aida,  04;  Mitiior  PMkaa  an 

asennton  to,  64|  06. 
Tladimln  author  paataa  throogfa,  16;  pto- 

tnraaqua  appaaranaa  oi;  16. 
T<deanio  agancgr,  traeea  of,  on  tha  hankf  of 

tha Tchonamwaia,  26;  entar» 817;  in tha 

▼allay  of  tha  DJam-artook,  462. 
Toloano,  axtinot,  100;   Baron   Hnvboldt 

miitakan  with  laapact  to  one  aaid  to  aziat 

In  an  ishttd  on  (ha  Alakool,  Ui. 
TO|ga,  Inn  on  tha  knnka  of  tha,  16 ;  n  aari- 

ona  aaddant  happana  to  tha  anthor  on  tha 

bankaoftha,lf. 


Wall,  ivmarkabla  and  andant  atona,  281. 

Watch,  Kirghia  Idaaa  napaeang  tha  an- 
thor'a,  MO. 

Watar,  fkaah,  how  aattmalad  In  tha  daoort, 
876. 

WatariUl,  aztranalT  lofty  ona  on  tha  ahorea 
of  Laka  AlttorKool,  2B3,  804;  on  tha 
Blvar  Karbon,  200 :  a  laeeaarion  of;  on  tha 
Katovnala,  830, 888:  a  ntagnifleant  ona  in 
tha  Aetoo,  466 :  in  tlia  fiU]^  of  Um  Iltfam- 
a-look,  461,401 

Warchnajran  Priataa,  nothor  arrlvaa  at,  182. 

Whirlwind,  anthor  naarlj  oaoglU  in  ona  on 
tha  Kirghia  8tappa»  242. 

White  Irkont,  468. 

Wklrleka,  a  Bibarian  poaUtalton,  254. 

WoWaa,  anthor  aaaa  aararal  In  tha  railay  of 
tha  Onha,  266 ;  on  tha  plaina  of  Mongolia, 
861;  deaparato  battla  with,  862,  868;  a 
▼Icflant  look-ont  for,  807. 

Workman,  mathod  of  bringing  wftaatofj 
onaa  to  raaaon,  278. 


WrMtBag  In  ObMto,  67, 68. 


Tabagan  Stoppa^  tha,  848;  nnplaannt  rida 

acroa«,843. 
Yakovli^  tha  Ouaily  of;  ownara  of  tha  Za^iod 

and  minaa  of  Kavianak,  70;  diapata  ba* 

twaan  them  and  tha  DemUoffa  rfq>eetlDg 

tha  boandax7-lina  of  thair  aararal  proper- 

tlea,70. 
Taljin-aa-gaah,  the,  a  rlTor  of  Ghlneaa  Tar* 

taiy,414 
Teoiaaay,  tha,  tha  largart  rirar  to  Oriental 

8ibaria,468. 
Tepta, akalmnck  hontar  In  fha  anthor^ 

aarrloa,  322, 8»,  834. 
Tonrt,  a  Kirghia  dwelling,  daaeriptlon  o£ 

226;  ftamlkura  and  lltting%  225^  m 


Zabata-Nor,  a  monntoln  tarn  of  great  depth 
in  tha  Tangnon,  840.  • 

ZareTO-Alezandralbky,  a  Talky  of  the  On- 
tal,  large  mi  aim  of  g(M  found  in,  100: 
the  minaa  of  thia  ragtoa  reedved  aapedal 
attentton  fhnn  the  Kmperor  Alexander 
the  fliat  during  hie  rialt  to  the  Onral, 
108. 

Zarod  Qi^on-woika),  «4ele  Bamaonl,  Qymnr- 
8koI,GoirieoTak7,  KamenakOI,  Kaallnakol, 
Kolyvan,  Kooahwinakol,  Nerlanalc,  NHne 
lawtiakol,  NQne  Tkgibk,  VwlofSky, 
BraMrtokoI,  Sonaonoiikol,  Tehfmoiato^ 
cnlnak,  Trannkv,  TOnrindl,  Werkne  laeata- 
akol,  ZirlanoTOy,  Zlataouat,  Zmalnogorak. 

ZIroon,  eiyetala  o^  found  near  the  Umen- 
akol  Lake,  126. 

ZlrianovakT,  a  Zavod  of  the  Altai  range, 
178;  author'a  raeeption  by  dosa  and  men 
at,  173;  fine  Ttowa  firom,  174;  poaitton 
and  ebaraetariatka  oi;  174;  riohnaaa  of  ito 
ailvar  mlnoi^  176;  want  of  proper  engioaa 
"  keeping  them  oUar  of  water,  176. 
MMt  (Golden  Month),  a  Zarod  on  the 
ika  of  the  AI,  00;  anthor  entara  it 


during  the  aelebratton  of  a  great  AaiiTal, 
00;  the  SheOeld  and  Blrmlngfaam  of  the 
Oual,  00;  one  of  the  beat  and  moat  ax- 
tanrire  maauflMtorlaa  of  arma  in  Xurope, 
07  i  exoaUant  mnaanm  thara^  07 ;  the  an- 
alent  art  of  damaaeening  armi  rcaoued 
fkom  obllfloB  there,  07. 
Zmelnogorak,  the  riehaat  allTer  mine  in  tha 
dominlona  of  the  Ruaaian  emperor,  160; 
author  la  detained  hy  ilckDaaa  at,  160; 
anthor  rarialta,  867;  nm^  adrentnre 
met  with  1^  tha  dhreotor  of  thia  Zavod. 
267,268. 


THB  BND. 


▼ALVABU  Am  fOrVLAB 


TRAVELS  &  BESEAECHES 

Di  warn 

QTiCDs  of  SoutQ  afrtca 


This  is  a  work  of  thrilling  adventtireB  and  hair-breadth 
iioapeB  among  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men.  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  alone,  and  nnaided  by  any  white  man, 
traveling  with  African  attendants,  among  different  tribes 
and  nations,  aU  strange  to  himi  and  many  of  them  hostile^ 
and  altogether  forming  the  most  astonishing  book  o* 
travels  the  world  has  ever  seen.  AJl  acknowledge  it  is 
the  most  readable  book  published.    Price  $1 J26. 


HOVIOBS   09    TUm    PRSSS. 


mmaUj  ^otktfxj  turn  i 


ioM«f  ■fenaft  ud  wondarfbl  wMmm,  •mnng  •  pMpto  u4  la  • 
th^JlTtltiwfworid ;  tad  aUoMth«r  w  ragaid  U  —  •yqf  Om 


Mk  U  dlnp|wl0tod  la  thla  work.^lTkitol  8taU»  JimmaL 


ThtolaliNiaBf  woikthofald  UlallM  haadaof  •mroas.  Us  lataMllaff  picii  if 
•AviatarM  ar«  fUl  of  laikniflClon  ^ad  ■mowBMat.^JaMirw  itflurfseia. 

Wtth  -tnifth  w  eaa  wy,  that  Mldom  to  fnmnUd.  to  tht  nadlng  ]mbll«  a  woik  «m« 
lalBlaffMakaTaitavMaatorMUd  iatfepflboa  m  tlM  oat  la  qa«ttoa.— Jlaa^r  Jtap» 

It  to  a  -/tek  aad  TUvabto  book  for  tko  fmonl  T«ad«r ;  aad  Iko  admlnkto  tljlo  la.wkM« 
MM  pafcltohar  kaa  tanad  lt»  wfU  mnmcad  U  to  tka  a^or  of  thoaaaadt.— CRrMiaa 


nit  to  a  TAlaablo  work  for  tbt  goBortl  reader,  fottoa  ap  la  boaatifti]  ftrlt.  A  >feBtrf 
—turn  ir  fivoB  to  tkto  Tolaiaa  by  tht  additloa  of  ▼aleablt  *' ffiatorloal  AotioM d  Dto> 
aofvartot  la  AMea."  Altogathor,  it  woald  bo  diflealt  to  aame  any  work  whleh  woald 
Maro  ooaiplotaiy  Moot  tka  popalar  tMta  of  oar  day.  Tkooo  of  oar  Moado  wka  kava 
f«aaod  "oar*^  oopy,  spMk  Tory  Uakly  of  It—lbftSctoanl  Itui.  JfontMy. 

Tko  prMoat  Totuao  to  a  boaatlftil  lino.,  of  446  pacM,  aaaMroatly  Ulartralod,  aad 
MMttlai  aU  of  tko  orlglaal,  taotpt  ooiao  of  tko  moN  dry,  ooloatiio  dotalto.  It  k  «•• 
fluUtoBUraaodttioafortkopoopIo;  aad,  Jadftag  fir«M  tko  lapid  oato  wttk  vkWk  1^  a 
toiiirtacll  to  HlXy  appta^Mod  bf  tei.— dtoU^  THmmhs  Sm1oi». 


m  VAMABU  A»  MPn&a 


T.   8.   ARTHUR'S   WORKS. 

ITb«  following  List  of  Booki  aro  all  wiitton  bj  T.  &  Axnn^  ihm 
woll-known  author,  of  wboin  it  baa  boon  aaid,  '*  that  dgmg  Aa  ftas 
ml  wriUtn  m  w^rd  kt  moM  wuk  to  aroM."  Thoj  ara  all  gottom  w^ 
in  tbo  boflt  stjlo  of  binding,  and  avo  wortKj  of  a  plaoa  in  •T%wf 
bonaobold.]  ^^_^_ 

TEN  NIGHTS  IN  A  BAR-BOOM» 


Ibii  poworfollj-WTitton  work,  one  of  tbo  Bail  bj  ita  pupidm  ^ 
baa  mot  with  an  immonao  aalo— ton  tbonatnd  oopioa  baying  1 
ordorod  within  a  month  of  pnblioation.  It  ia  a  largo  ISmo.,  illtu- 
tratod  with  a  boantifal  Moaaotlnt  EngraTing,  bj  Sartain ;  printod 
•n  flno  white  paper,  and  bound  in  the  beat  Bngliah  mnaUn,  gilt 
Mok.    PrioelLOO. 

The  Mkfwing  an  a  inr  of  the  many  Votiaaa  of  the 


4  MMOBftbto^jr.  r.  IMapiMlMt 

lu  »mmm  an  painfoU j  gnphle,  and  ftiralih  thiHTIaf  aigUMnii  ht  fb«  tfupataait 
^mm_    jforf on  *t  Jffiniiy  (Tiiirfff 

Written  in  tkt  author's  mort  forelbls  and  Tlforow  t^l^.'-Lthigh  YiOl&t  niMa. 

In  Om  "  Tm  Viffhto  la  a  Bar-Boooi/'  mbm  of  the  OMMqaenoM  of  tarnra-kMBiar,  tka 
'^Mwiaa  of  the  wind"  aad  **NaplBff  tha  widilwiad,**  an  followed  bj  a  **%mMima^ 
NJaaMtfoa,'*  aad  tba  xalodac  MOB«b"  ynnntlBg  pletana  of  fHxM,  tbiUlliif  lalonil. 


Tbon  lo  ao  ogafgoiattoa  la  Cbon  ptfM   tbwr  woa  ta  bava  bota  illod  aa  froai  aolaal 
» bnrrattoa.^J'Mlorfatofcfa  Am. 

Wa  bava  nad  tt  witb  tbo  BMM  lataan  latanrt,  aad  aoMMnd  H  aa  a  walk  < 
M  do  aa  imjaoaao  amount  <tf  good. — LaaocMtBr  BoBprt&t. 

Wo  wlfb  that  all  lorora  of  bar-room*  aad  ran  would  nad  tba  book.  It  wU  pij  t 
dehlT  to  do  ao.— JTl  Y.  yorthem  Blade, 

It  (a  anfldont  eommtadatioa  of  ihia  Uttlo  volasa  ta  aay  that  II  la  ftan  tba  fnpbia 
faa  of  T.  B.  Arthur,  whoao  worlu  will  ba  nad  aad  nnad  loaa  allar  bo  baa  ' 

%wa7.  Ho  la  aa  trna  to  natnia,  aa  ftur  aa  bo  attampta  to  azpton  It,  aa  Sbal 
bimaolf;  aad  ala  wocka»  aanaoquaatly,  bava  aa  immaaaa  popalaritj.-^Maa 
P'aHarflMM. 

Tbon  an  Aaa/  aaaMa  aaaqaaiad  for  patboa.  aad  baaatf  .   tba  dMtk  if  litOa  1 
•a  aaantf  7  bo  aarpaaaed.— A  T.  JBmm  JomrmaL 


WHAT  CAN  WOKABT  DOT 

kine.,  with  Heaaotint  XngraTing,  .^ ^^... Meo  «1J 

pBfpota  la  to  abow,  la  a  aerloa  of  llfo  platarea,  what  i 
I  for  anil    Wo  doain  to  brin^  faor  bafon  iron  aa  a  ll?ln 


UR  Of  ?A£VOLl  An  MnUM 


T.  8.   ABTHUB'S   W0BK8— OtrnMNietf. 

RELIGION    IN    COMMON    LIFE. 

Mm» •Lit 

VOTTOBB    or    THl    PBlll. 

n  iMim  to  fh«  do«lr!jM  Mi  tiMli  «r  M  futfftfw  imL  Mi4  Wffl  W  tMUil  M  «Mik 

tt  li  ft  woikw^  MlOTlM««  to  do  food,  ud  to  pot  lato  tto  kMii  tM^ 


TUfl  woric  wUl  latoNik  tko  TwUtor,  Md  a  tko  «UM  Um  toadk  liVOM  if  ymMfla 
lal—     n>  Mtotnrir.  Fl      « 

IttodMlgMd  toakowtlMt  tbo  boMtlos  iid  fdon— to  of  CBurtitl— tfy  aw  to  W 
«0T^op6d  oaBld  tko  Mivm  iwlUtoi  ^  orotr-dftj  lUk— Fw  wont  JfiMMiMr. 

It  to  »  ttoMlT  ud  good  book,  mA  •koold  bo  widdy  iwd,  ofportiO^V  Tvoff  Oluto> 
HMs--Ctailral<».AraU,aiiMiMMtt. 

Itr.  Aitbwr  to  •Inady  woU Icbowb  m  aa  mrnmt  ■•»,  wboM  ol^oal bM  bioa  todo 
li^jput in  •pnodinff  tbo  doelrinM  oad  toMbian  of  tboGbflflUan Nltolon ;  and  in  Ibo 


iMdor  tbo  tool  tbat  nBfion  to  Ibr  dalfj  Ui^ '*  wi  «uol  bo  pot  arido  al  tba  tinnq^^ 


I  doddodlj  lolifftoM  in  ito  obanatar  Iban  Jtofbw^  oOmt  wwk%  Otongb  tt  to 

~  Tbo  pon  or  T.  f^Aitbar  noT^  ttm.  In  tbto  noWTolnai^wa  piieilf  lba>  ba  to 
aamaboiingaaMiiilkllyin  yndaoiaf  brioT  itortoa^tbo  altoof  wbiibtotoonJ.  Ba 
aa/»tonl7,  wbon  ba  dootona  vLak  •'no  aptdal  ftboologr  to  tonfbl  in  fbto  volnao^**  by 
walob  bo  Boaaa,  wo  mppaaiL  tbai  oontoovortod  dogMao  aio  nol  intoodnood.  Hto  main 
Mini  ia,"KdlfftoB,  to  boor  aariaal  laotoaaaa,  MaatooMa  down  into  aU  bi< dallr 
Ettoi,andrifntotobtoaottonaVr*dlTlaoitondaf«.**--JbitorJtoatJMtor^ 

'  lladdiaaMaltorirtonopaiMaatoraMi 

tofiow  baMar,  aid  fbaaai^  bapptor.— 


Ho  apodal  tbootofT  to  ta«^  in  tbto  Toluaai    II  addiaaMa  ItoriT  to  no 
■attoSTll  baaaa  alM  bnft  to  aai^ 


THE  HAND  WITHOUT  THE  HEART} 

THB  im  TBIALS  07  JBSSIE  LOBIVG. 
Pri«t, -      -      .      n.oo 


mMsdfl  or  hoam  will  tbrob  In  alaoal  wild  raapoMa,  to  tte 

Loriag,  wbo  in  aU  tbo  Uttor  triato  ar  bar  nabwy  «■>«■• 

nol  a  balr*a  bNadtb  from  bonor.  prindpto,  or  loUgioaa  dnftr,  tbanfb  tottptatfoS 
•bapa^  A»  Iba  tvpa  or  a  trno  womm,  iAm  to  wostbj  to  ba 


«r  Joado 
ilr*abiaad 
_     laUnilnf 
la  tba  ■■nay  af  arny  wadw    Kafltoim  Jfy»fc 


in  tto  toaal  aUnilnff  abapa^  A»  Iba  »go^  a 


TDB  TOtNfi  UOT  if  BOlOl 


«V  TUffiMU  MMB  MmUt 


T.  •.  ABTHUB'S  WOBKB-Owtfiwi. 

ARTHUR'S  SKETCHES 

lira  iND  OSiRiOTBB 

»  mUt0  T^laiM  of  OTer  40C  PH^^  Wanlifiillj  lUwInMI,  tm 
i  in  Um  bMi  SngUiK  muUn,  gUi.    PriM|2.00. 


BOTZOaS  OV  THX  PBass. 


rtaMkMV**  Iter  Mf  «M  «7  Um  gUMffidi  Md  MriMM 

-£«%*#  JBWiMMlJI(Mf<IM. 


II  to  MfhMilmllj  ft  vliBiU  w«fllL*-JRMMNMi  WR^. 

]|iW«>ttud£npMHibo«UplMt  ttlm«vH7pMMi'tkiBitvk0  4Mli«to«n4 
M  lalMMttag  boolL-Odil  JWtow^  KimIwv*. 

««TU]ittlM4tolVfeMilMr,""8Md-TtaMUd  BtfVML*'«BvdttelteW«ol,**anftdl 
if  IriOk  M  w«U  M  iMlTMtto^  aad  u^  OM  «f  Ikidito  ««tOi  liM  wkilt  yilM  if  Ult 

»w»  to  ft  fcijlMaoa  iiil  thiii  ■kmfcii  whtofc  m  ftmrnHJOf  faUnito  ttt  rwtor, 
kfti fcw wlM iOMMMi OM or tboB wm put wllh It^tt to MMlvdid;  ud tkiT^iin 


ikfti  fcw  who  « 

kMT  Nftdlag  NfMldUjr.— JRhM  « 

TkiM  wlM  kftTi  Mt  ^tnmi  thm»  BMdii  itoitoi  kftTi  ft  ilek  toftik  1b  waUtaff,  ftftd  w 
AftU  U  hivpj  If  wt  CM  U  JMtniWifttil  toi  ffobdliC  «k«i  to  it.  Jto«fl|i  FMtor. 
JMnHmmi  fltoT 

ITo  Utotfy  iar  fcatty  i— tog  th— 14  W  iOMliwid  eaapitto  wttfcflt  ttetiJh— ^ 
wktoktoMlMxaftd  iaItrtatelMla  Ito  «hMMk«,  •§  It  to  iiliilwytaito  trt— iiir-» 

Tlw  w«ik  to  biftvlilkdlT  m«itnti4.  Tboit  wno  an  m  aU  ftaqutBlid  wtth  Artkw'ft 
fWHIfift— d  bftidlf  U  Md  tliat  thft  ptmtai  w«ik  to  ft  priM  to  wImotot  gpmnii  11— 

Wo  kftowM  bitter  book  torlbo  tiMo  of  Mjr  teattf,  vbfth«  ligwAid  Ibctti  m» 
«Bliitor  or  fftloftUo  oofttoato.— Fbv  PuptdL  JLoMoB. 
AoftMMOf  kho  ftmthorto  Im  ItMlf  ftiai«toftk  lowmimondftltoft  of  tho  wofiL«>Ai» 
MiJtoiMMiL 
T.  Iw  Aitbw  to  OM  of  tho  biil  Utocftir  wiU«i  of  Um  •g^^WwUkmmiK  Qbulnah 

Ao  SUM  ftloM  if  tho  ftvlbor  to  ft  foflflliftt  cwimatoo  to  tho  ntdiM  PibUi  if  Mi  «ff 
pMi^aMvlt.— fltoJr^tw  OaOatift,  JKm. 
^fftrtill/bobao  Botwifltoft  o liao  wbtob,  djrlaff,  bo  oo«U  vtok  to«Mi.*#ftr*M 

THE    WITHERED    HEART. 

!!■•.,  Witli  flue  MwMttni  FronitepfeM.    Glolh.....«....FHM  |1.0C 

nii  work  hM  gono  through  soTerftl  edltioni  in  Bnglaiid  altbovgh 
MkUrii^d  but  A  few  woelcf.  and  luui  had  tbo  moot  flottoring  noilooo 
Lftfli  tho  Snglitb  PrvM 


ttrt  «r  fumatM  a»  tcwub  Boan.  u 


T.   8.   ABTHtJB'S   WOnKB—OoHHimtd. 

Wttli  an  Autobiograplix  and  Portrait  of  tho  Author.     Of  tt  Iv« 
ivBdrad  pagof,  ootayo,  with  flno  tinted  SngraTingf.    FHoa  ttfH 

HOTICBS    OF    THB    PRBSS. 

•A  wk*  fwid.    Th«  aMcbaaSMl  •ZMOtion  of  tlM  woik  hi  tmtj  bMUnUU  thio«KkMl<« 


II  to  bf  fltf  the  moat  Ttlaabto  book  •▼«  pvibltokid  of  hto  wotka,  lUMBVob  m  tt  to  «i 
ilohid  with  »  Torr  ImtoNotiiif  ,  tbongh  brlof  »tttoblognpl|T.— ^iiMrtem  Oomitr, 

Mo  Ibmily  Ubnrj  to  oomploCo  wilSoot »  oopy  of  thto  bofc.    a^gtf'#  ITmU^  AqMr. 

Vo  bettor  or  worthier  preeoot  oonld  be  made  i«>  the  yoaag ;  ao  oflMnf  mom  vmam 
Aultable»  sad  pneltoeUe  ooald  be  tendered  to  thooe  who  anlatoMtod  la  the  to«9 
•onerolent  reforme  of  the  day.— <7odfly*#  Lady*9  Soot. 

The  pi«ev,theeiMPATtA8a»  the  bindliif,  aad  the  Uteravj  eeatwto^  an  aU  ealeabilei 
la  nake  It  a  IhTorlte.— Pm*.  Imgulrtr, 

Thto  Tolwae  eauaot  be  too  hlghlf  leeooiBeaded.— Jf.  T,  SVAmiml 

More  good  hae  been  efbeled,  fhaa  by  •mj  other  rfagto  Mediam  thai  we  kaow  eil-« 

The  work  dioald  U  ipoa  the  oHtvMaU*  of  ererr  ptnat  la  the  bad.— MiWaaai 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  HUMAN  LZFE 

Largo  12mo.   With  Thirty  lUiutrations  and  Stool  Plato.   Prioo|1.00 

4  itokftoitorrtoworththeprleeoharged  for  the  book.— 27^<o».  JRMNMWporl  J 
"  It  lailadet  aome  of  the  beat  haaionua  aketehea  of  the  aothor. '^ 


Tho  following  Booki  aro  hound  in  nnilorm  ftylo  ao  '*  ARTHUR*! 
COTTAGB  LIBRARY,*'  and  are  sold  in  sots,  or  aoparatolj,  oaoh 
Tolamo  bolng  oomiAoto  in  itoolf.  Eaeh  Tolnmo  is  omhoUiahod 
with  a  lino  Mouotint  Bngraying.] 

THE    T^-A."5r    TO    HPHOSrEIt. 

AND    OTHER    TALKS, 
doth,  12mo.,  with  Mouotint  Bngraying, —•..Prloo  ll.Of 


TRUE  RICHES;  OR,  WEALTH  WITHOUT  WINGS. 

AND    OTHER    TALES. 
l»th,  Iteo.  with  Ifofiotint  Bngraring,. .Prioo  |14^« 


AVGEL  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD 

AND    OTHER    TAI  Be. 
fl«lh,  12mo.,  witi  MoiBotInt  Bngraving, .         f-leo  r.  M 


Uff  or  TALVABU  An  fomuL 


T    8.  ABTHUB'S  W 0 B K S-^OmiIhiimcL 


A  BOOK  OF  STARTUNQ   INTERKST. 


TBB  INCBI.  IND  TOE  DBUON. 

A  handfloxne  12xno.  Yolume.    Fiioe  $1.00 


Im  thii  •zdiiiig  lUny  Xr.  Abtkob  ham  tak«n  hold  of  tiio  loador't 
•ttoBiloE  with  »  moro  tluui  vsnallj  Tigorovs  gnuip,  and  koept  hte 
•baorbod  to  tli*  end  of  tlio  Toltuno.  Tho  book  U  ono  of  8TABT 
UNO  INTBRBST.    Ita  loMOBt  ihonld  bo 

nr  THE  HEABT  OF  X?EBT  KOIHEB. 

(hiwaid,  wilb  «  powor  of  domoattnttloii  tbat  makof  ooiiTiotlon  a 
BoooMitj,  the  Author  fwoopi  through  hia  fubjoot,  fwdiiatlny  aA 
oTory  atop.    In  tho  union  of 

THBHiUaf O  DBAMATIO  LNUlDEBrTv 

with  moral  loaaona  of  tha  highaai  importanco,  thia  Tolnmo  ataada 
fnth  pro-oninent  among  tha  anthor'a  manf  fna  prodnotiona. 

voTioas  or  thx  PBass. 

Atlotr«f  BMlk|iow«r,labmiwlthtlial0ioaltontai«nl  ud  fiUgloM  iplitt  w^l* 
ftmdMAUbliwiiaBIB.-^.  T.CknmUU, 

This  TolwM  li«Boaa  kiB  but  prodMUoB^  taA  worthy  of  »  ^latt  m  «t«(7  iHtea 
tihte     CiaHim,  Fa.,  Bam$ur. 

This  la  »BoitteMlBmtlBff  book,  OM  which  tho  nudor  wUl  a>4  It  fotto  h«4 1»  hlf 
HUowUhoaiNOdiagtotholMtpoaai— JAaiv,M  T,,  Jbumtd  tmd  dwwfcr. 


THE  GOOD   TIME   COMING. 

hargo  Uta&o.,  with  flno  Menotlnt  Frontiaplooo,.*... Plioo  |1»00 

It  ti  Mho  fory  thliMf  owoBO<<«g  *on  that  ■onrco-^worth  wodlay.— IWsi>  JWgJt. 

UlidMnMtwfMdb.  ^1  thorvotUoBdotofhis stylo. "—PMIa  PMlUte.' 

tk  Isjhooh  tho  nool  oni|Hi>o«s  po-omt  voy  f  iMO  !■  «o  hud  of  his  shtU.— Ai 


U  Uit  or  lALVMMiS  MMD  POPULAS  BOOD. 

T.   8.   ABTHUB'8   W 0 B K 8— CMmmmI. 


The  OU  Man's  Bride,    ......    Prioe|1.0 

Heart  Hiitories  and  Lift  Piotuee,    -       ""     1S> 

Sparing  to  Spend;  or,  Ibe  Lcxftona  and 
Finkertons, "     1.0 

Home  Soenee,  - '^     1.0 


or 


MIHIIL  Wffiif  11. 

Two  toIb.  in  one.    By  Gen.  S.  P.  Lyxan.    Frioe  $1.09. 

BZTBAOT  EBOK  SBBFACK 

The  Penofutl  Memorial,  wUcli  compose  so  large  a  portion  of 
these  Tolnmes,  are  from  the  pen  of  Qen.  S.  P.  Lyman,  whose  inti- 
mate and  confidential  relations  with  Mr.  Webster  afford  a  snlBcient 
guarantee  for  their  authenticity.  They  are  belioTed  by  the  publisher 
to  embrace  a  more  copious  collection  of  original  and-  interesting 
memoranda,  concerning  the  life  and  character  of  the  neat  States- 
man whose  recent  death  has  created  so  deep  a  sense  of  bereayemenl 
throughoni.  the  countxy,  than  has  hitherto  oeen  giyen  to  the  world 


coors  mm  um  the  world. 

Two  Tolumes  in  one. Price  $1.00 


«r  tilMBIB  Ua  tWOUM 


THE  MASTER-SPIRIT  OF  THE  AOE. 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HISTORY 

(UP 

NAPOLEON   THE  THISD 

iriTM 

Biographioal  Rotiees  of  his  most  DJBtingnmheJ 
Miniflten,  Generals  and  FaTOxitea. 

BY  SAMUEL  M.  SMUCKER,  A,M, 

•r  ••Oowt  uMdJUin  of  CiitliMiM  n.;*^  ••Nl^olM  I,  ImpMw  if 


nil  intorefting  and  TAluable  work  ii  embelliilied  wl^  tplondli 
StMl  FUtef,  doii«  by  Xr.  BarUin  in  hlf  bMt  ttjU,  inoluding 

XHB  EMFBAOE,  THE  BMPBEBB,  QITBBV  HOllTBVSB, 
AID  THE  C0UHTB8S  CASTIGLIOnL 

Th«  irork  oontains  0T«r  400  pagM  of  dosoly-printod  luittor,  md 
kit  boon  proparod  with  mnch  oaio  from  anthentio  soazoooy  and  ftuw 
nifhoa  a  Urgo  amount  of  infonnation  in  reforenoo  to  tbo  Bmporoi 
of  tbo  Frenoh, 

HIS  COURT,  AND  FRANCE  UNDER  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE, 

wMob  la  ontirolj  now  to  Amorioan  roadort.  Tbia  work  ia  tho  onlj  ono^ 
tltbor  in  Rngliah  or  Fronoh,  wbiob  fwldl^  and  aoonratolj  doaoriboa 

THM   VLMAMs  CHARACTBR,   VHS  PRIWAVB   KORAI.99  TH» 
POBLIO   POI.ICT»  OF   MAPOI^mom   THM    THIRD. 

f^  Coploa  aont  bj  mail  on  roooipt  of  tbo  prioo,  |1.2ft. 

irOTIOSB   OT   THS   FBSB8. 

»Mg  ii  a  Tarj  Tml— bto  •ontitbniton  to  th»  Utoratiigi  of  Uf  prwaat  timi.  Aatatia 
•fitnarr  aaioaat  of  InlbniAtlOB  Is  cItw  Ib  th«  prMtnt  tiAum.  Uk*  all  thm  otl« 
voifci  •f  tho  gnMfhl  aad  i«nt  aoUior,  tt  mart  oommaiMl  »  tot  Uis*  popolultj.— 
FMItuMpMitJa»<mry. 


It  U  tk«  MOflfc  Mmpltto  btognpkr  of  Hm  Vrmeh  Bniptiw  y«i  paldU^sd,  ud  Mafi 
tf«ate  iftWB  to  ttM  preMnt  ttiiM.-^BattlMor«  J^piiUiotm. 
Tkii  book  la  well  written,  vriated  on  food  paper,  la  a«atj  bovad,  good  dao»  a^  eold 
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TIIUUM  Mflimil 

AMOHa 

BY  JOHN   FROST,   LLD. 

OOXFBIBma  THX  MOST  BJBMJLBKABLX 

Personal  Narratives  of  Events  in  the 
Early  Indian  Wars, 

AS  WmOi  MM  Of 

nroDEns  ih  thb  beoest  dtdiav  hobhuxibs  n 

■EXIOO  An>  TBXA8. 

miiBtnkUd  wltli  OTer  800  Bograrinc^,  tiom  dMigns  bj  W.  GroraMt 
aad  other  distliigttiahed  arUsto.  It  contains  oror  600  psfil 
Umo.    Bond  iB  oloth,  gUt  back.    Frioo,«1.9l. 


THE  OLD  WOni  AND  THE  NEW 

COMPRISING 

k  7i0W  of  flM  Pnsnt  Mate  of  fhe  Vatfami  of  the  Worl^ 

flieir  Vamoi,  Cnstomsy  and  Poonliarities,  andflieir  Politioal, 

■oralt  8oeial»  aad  Industrial  OoaditioiL 

aienponod  with  Historical  SkctclicB  and  Anecdotes,  bj  WoLua 
PmrooK,  antbor  of  the  Histories  of  Bngland,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
Xolarged,  roTised,  and  embelUsbed  witb  sereral  hundred  Rn- 
grsTlngSy  iaolnding  twent j-four  linel/Hscdored  FlateSj  flrom  designs 
•f  Groome,  BeTcreaz,  and  other  distingnished  artists.  It  oea* 
islas  OT0i  000  psgesi  boand  in  sabossed  aoio«to»  gOI 
Mee|2.7S 


inr  or  nmuoM  jn  fonrui 


u 


THS 


einiE  FIELDS  OF  TIE  REYOIDTIOI. 


or  tBM 

Diffisrent  Batttes,  Sieges,  and  other  Events  of 
the  War  of  Jhidependenee. 

IHTEBSPERSED  WITH  CHARACTERISTIC  ANECDOTES. 

OlvtinUd  with  niim«roni  Bngnrings,  and  »  flue  Menotiiit  Vrontis 
ptt— ,    Bjjr  TaoKAfl  T.  BnuM.    Laxg^  12mo.    Price  I1.00. 


OOXTTEXTTS, 


The  Sergeant  end  the  IndUaa. 
Barning  cf  the  Gespee. 
The  Qreet  Tea  Riot. 
The  lint  Prayer  in  Congress. 
Battle  of  Lexington. 
Fight  at  Conoord  Bridge. 
Capture  of  Tioonderoga. 
Battle  of  Banker*f  HilL 
Attack  on  Qaebeo. 
Attach  on  Sullivan's  Island. 
The   Declaration   of  Indepen- 
dence. ^ 
Firmness  of  WItshington. 
CH^ture  of  General  Lee. 
Capture  of  Qeneral  Presootk 
General  Presoott  Whipped. 
Battle  of  Trentbn. 
Battle  of  Princeton. 
General  Lafajette. 
Battle  of  BrKadjwine. 
Battle  of  Germantown. 
Battle  of  Bed  Bank. 


Burgojne's  InvMion— Battle  of 

Bennington. 
Heroic  Bxploit  of  Peter  Fnus. 

Cisco. 
Andrew  Jackson. 
Siege  of  Yorktown — Soirendei 

of  Comwallis. 
George  Bogers  Clarke. 
Death  of  Captain  Biddle. 
Patriotism  of  Mother  Bailej. 
The  Dutchman  and  the  Bake. 
Simon  Kenton. 
The  Murder  of  MUs  M'Crea. 
Massacre  at  Wyoming. 
Treason  of  Arnold. 
Patriotism  of  Blisaheth  Zamo. 
Ston J  Point. 
John  Paul  Jones. 
Battle  of  King's  Mountain. 
Burning  of  Colonel  Crawfoid. 
Battle  of  the  Cowpens. 
Baron  Steuben. 
Mrs.  Bosarth. 


PIONEER  LIFE  IN  THE  WEST 

fempiising  the  AdTcntures  of  Boom^  Knvov,  Be4»t,  CiiABS%  The 
Bs,  and  others,  in  their  Fieroe  Bneouateit  with  the  U 
Price  11.00. 


M      UR  «nr  TALVABU  An  POFULAB  BOOIB 

[The  foUowliig  two  Tolnmes  hj  8.  M.  Skvcebb,  Bsq.,  Iiato  Ikad « 
large  lale,  and  are  oonsidered  the  best  Biographies  of  theae  great 
itateamen  published.  Each  is  illustrated  with  a  line  and  eorroot 
Bteel  Portrait.  The  Life  of  Hamilton  has  been  reyiewed  bj  hif 
^on,  now  residing  near  New  York,  who  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest 
terms.] 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

■If  8.  IL  SmrcEBB,  A.M.y  author  of  *<Life  and  Beign  of  Nieholaa  L 
Bmperor  6f  Russia,"  &o.,  &o.  Large  12mo.  of  400  pages.  Cloth 
With  fne  Steel  Portrait.    Prloe  $1.26. 

C|e  Sfe  snb  Cintes  of  %hmi^tt  liimihiL 

By  8.  M.  BxuoKn,  A.M.,  author  of  *'Life  and  Beign  of  Niol^olaa  l.| 
Bmperor  of  Russia,"  &o.,  &o.  Large  Umo.,  with  Portrait.  Oref 
400  pages.    Prioe  11.25. 


THB  BLB8SIN0B  OF  AN  OFBN  BIBLB;  as  shown  in  the  Hl«- 
tory  of  Christianity^  firom  the  Time  of  our  Sayiour  to  the  Present 
Baj.  Bj  YxvcBiT  W.  MiurMB.  With  a  View  of  the  latest  Beyelop^ 
ments  of  Rome's  Hostility  to  the  Bible,  as  exhibited  in  the  Sand- 
wieh  Islands,  in  Tuscany,  in  Ireland,  France,  &o.,  and  an  expose 
of  the  absurdities  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  Idola- 
trous Veneration  of  the  Virgin  ICary.  By  Rsy.  Jossph  F.  Bbbs, 
D.D.,  author  of  '*The  Jesuits,"  "Church  and  Bute,"  &c,  &e. 
12mo.,  480  pp.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Bngrayings.  BouU 
in  muslin,  gUt  baek.    $1.00 


THE  WOBLD  IN  A  POCKET  BOOK. 

Bgr  WnuAM  H.  Ckvhf.     New  Reyised  Bdition,  brought  down  !• 
1858.    Price  11.25. 

This  work  is  a  Compendium  of  UsefU  Knowledge  and  General 
Reference,  dedicated  to  the  Manufacturers,  Farmers,  Merchants, 
and  Mechanics  of  the  United  States — ^to  all,  in  short,  with  whom 
time  is  money — and  whose  business  ayocations  render  the  acquisi- 
tion of  extensiye  and  diyersiiied  information  desirable,  by  the  short 
est  possible  road.  The  yolume,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  worthy 
ef  a  place  in  eyeiy  household^in  ereiy  fsaiily.  It  may  indeed  be 
•e/med  a  library  in  ftself. 


OT  TAUAiu  m  TCraui 


'UVING  AND  LOVING. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SKETCHES. 


BT  MISS  V.  F.  TOWNSEND. 

Urgt  Utaio.,  Willi  in*  Stoel  Portnit  of  tU  Avthor. 
FHm  11.00. 


Boiaib 


oox4*TaxTxa. 


JfniloL 

To  Artkar,  AslMpb 

The  Memory  Bells* 

Mend  the  Breeohee. 

The  Soaehino  after  the  Bala* 

My  Plotvre. 

lattle  Meroy  U  Dead. 

The  Old  Letters. 

The  Fonntaiii  Tory  Fsr  Down. 

The  Bain  in  the  Afternoon. 

The  Blossom  in  the  ^Hldemess. 

The  MUtake. 

Oetober. 

Twioe  LoTing. 

The  Old  Minor. 

fke  Conntrj  GtaTeyaid. 


Now. 

The  Door  in  the  Heart. 

My  Step-Mother. 

The  Broken  Threat. 

OUmpses  inside  the  Gan. 

The  Old  StoTs. 

The  Old  B««. 

The  '*Making.I^.>' 

Next  to  Me. 

Only  a  Dollar. 

The  Temptation  and  the  TH- 

umph. 
Bztraots    from  a  Valedletoiy 

Poem. 
Deoemher. 


voTxoas  or  thb  PBass. 

W«  MlgM  nj  Btty  fhlBSB  to  i^Ter  ef  Ihii  Migktftl  yohUMOoe,  tat  wt  tea  SI  a 
SMMMry.  RwibuaiihatfdlmyttftrttMlr'vtTMiloTmihMildlMijltltartMrfViil. 
tefti^MnSsihoeldtayttarihilrMMdii-Hkprrttlir  tad  mora  ail«tilidBvgm««di 
attWihwn  aaiTWTfcodytfcttfdtiiyiiarHiwiiiftfc  ReagiStoto  dsMtaM 
•MeglMotllMlni.  Ii««l«ra^UlMwlNtOTrarllfO«.  Cm  iMk  book  ii  wtrth 
IMN  thM  SU  tho «« TiUow-oofWii  iHMk"  ef«  FiUI*o4.«-«t*ir#  X«4r#  i 


Sm  HOSfitOE;  OB,  THE  msm  DAD61ITQ. 


VfllAma 


11.00. 


THE  DESERTED  FAMILY; 


TBI   WAVDIRIV08   OF   AM   OVTOAtT 

1^  Pavk  OMMtWK,    Prioe  11.00. 


/ 


\»^ 


MAR  8  b  ;jG6 


